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CHAT-BOOK tlTERATURK. 

It 1ms been said that the ballade of a people possess a 
greater influence than their laws. If this assertion 
bo strictly correct, how much more potenti%Vmust be 
the impulse, towards good or evil, derived frcftn their 
books ! Many must recollect the old chap-books? as 
they were technically termed, of their younger days : 
books — if it be not a misnopicr to designate such 
vile and worthless trash by so worthy an appellation — 
that were hawked about the country by chapman or 
pedlcr, and sold in farmhouse and cottage to a class 
who, at that period, were unfortunately unable to 
obtain a healthier description of mental sustenance. 
These hooks, however, have now almost wholly disap- 
peared in this Tountry, from a cause wc shall notice 
ere we conclude: but in France, the multitude and 
mischievous nature^jf such publications were sufficient 
to attract the attentfon of government; and, apart 
from any political considerations, and merely as a pro- 
tection for the minds of the young and uneducated, 
it was determined to establish a censorship over the 
lit tvr at lire da colportage — the chap-books of the French. 
In the latter part of 1852, a number of commissioners, 
men well known for their knowledge of hooks and 
literature, were appointed* by M. Maupas, minister of 
police, to examine and report on^hese publications. 
They had full powers to call JTt^very work circulated 
by eolportage; and in order to insure the strictest 
censorship, a law was enacted prohibiting colporteurs 
or pedlers from carrying any book not .bearing a 
government stamp, and no book was permitted to be 
stnmpcd unless approved by the commissioner^ These 
officios had no sooner commenced their sittings, 
than they were overwhelmed by a delufe of no lfss 
than ^500 books from all parts of France. To ttyei* 
astonishment, they found amongst ^hem books that 
had been continually reprinted, without alteration, 
since the sixteenth century. Books of sorcery, magic, 
charms, invocation of spirits, and other siniilat absur- 
dities, long supposed to have been out of print, that 
were treasured as curiosities in public libraries and in 
the cabinets of hook -collectors, were actually discovered 
to be still published and sold in the remoter districts 
of France. Even Macabre’s Danes of Death , with the 
horribly hideous old wood-cuts, which the collectors of 
rare hooks were glad to give pounds for, was found tp 
be still sold to the peasants of the Landes for a few sous. 

The publishers , being anxious that the alm&nacs 
should be examined first, so that' they might be ready 
for the annual demand, the Commissioners commenced 
|heir duties with this class of bboks, of which 
Immense number sire aimuglly circulated in France. ! 
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The im*t popular of all the French almanacs, pro- I 
dticed in an almost innumerable variety of for4is and 
msgijmcns* quantities, is tjie Almanack fotcgeols. •Why 
term it the Almanac of Liege ? Surely the ^manac of 
Paris would be a better title. Mot at all. All these 
almanacs, no matter lio\j*djpbrent they may be from 
each other, are com|o^bd — so thsirHitle-pages inform . 
u % — by Matthieu Laehsbergli, a learned astrologer, and 1 
can|»n of the ecclesiastical establishment named St *> 
Bartholomew, in the ancient city of Liege. Indeed, 1( 
Laepsfergh himself can claim a venerable antiquity, 
being the veritable OlcW&irr df ltl m anae-tn akers . His 
first was published in 1830, some sixty years previous 
to^tJic appearance of our own less celebrated, but still 
pretty notorious, Franc* Moore, physician. Anti- 
quaries, liowtver, although they * are obliged to Con- 
cede a name to this Franc js Moore, arc very doubtful 
whether he ever had a loeaPhabitation, or was merely 
a mystical personage imagined by the worshipful 
company of stationers; and we are bound in candor 
to confess, that the actual existence in the flesh of 
Matthieu Laonsbergh is equally problematical For 
though there is a romantic story of his niece’s marriage 
to Gerard Dow, the celebrated painter, apparently in 
defiance, yet really in fulfilment of her destiny, -0* 
predicted by the canonical astrologer — though Dow's 
famous picture^of an astrologer, now in the Louvre, is 
said Jo be^iis veritable portrait— though in tlfe families 
of the Stracls, atfd mlei^ucceasors the Boqttigri&ns, who 
1 for nearly two centuries have been typographers at 
' Liege, Uiere are some traditionary stories anent this : 
MatthiA Baensbergh — still Reference to thOtarchivcs 
of St Bartholomew proves th5t there never was a 
cSiion of that^iiame. • 1 

The Almwach a most convenient one fbjfc 

persons wh^ are^un^ble to read^for, by certain^ mboMv'' 
attached certaij?/dates, the most unlettered £j 

can follow its instructions* thus She rucre t 

tion of a j^iiat announces the proper phju$ -of 
under which a draught of medicine should be 


pill-box designates the planet : 


ac should; be taken- -■&. 
st propitiousfor 


— ' pair of scissors points out the proper - p&rlfeg- 
cutting bait— atencet, for letting blood. ' 

Indian of North A m erica takesnature 
sows his maiap when the young? oak-leaf 
the size of a squiml’g ' 

S is wise in Ids generatioh, refem ^ Leen^ 
cky seed-time, _ ii^dieftied bj|, 

sentation of; a -sieye*" .. ttfuigb it' S 
almanac 
•time. 
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herself, repeatedly exclfuned : * lavish tliis villainous 
month df ApW* was o vet/ Thejftonth passed, but 
Louis XV. died ii} tfce t tuning May : the lady’s last 
part was aStudJty pl^efl*; and t^ie credit of Matthieu 
Lajmsbergh was more firmly established than b^ore. r 
! lnh8*«*prophctical almdnacl* i| ft but a step to the 
I more strictly legitimists prophets; and the most rerhark- 
", able of this class, one whose writings are still read with 
awe and jvopder; whosb prophecies have been trans- 
late^ into every ’European language, and have had 
almost as many commentators as the dramas of 
Shftkspeare, w#s the famous Michel Nostefcdaroe, better 
known by his Latinised appellation of Nostradamus. 
Unlike our English prophets Nixon, Mother Shipton* 
and others — all of a humble rank in life — Noitradamus 
was boln of a good family, and a descendant, by his 
mother’s sideJ*of a line of celebrated Jewish iphysici^is. 
Selecting^the medical profession, he soon rose to 
eminence, being , particularly skilful in his treatment 
of the plague, at that pejictf the scourge of Europe. 
But, distressed by*tlfj loss of fiisjwife and child, and 
persecuted by the envious malice of less successf&l 
physicians, he retired frotft practice, and composed 
seven centuries of pjophecies, which were first published 
in 1555. He at oncg^ecame famous. Cathafcne de 
Medicis, naturally superstitiwifd, inviteiL the prophet 
to court, where he was rfeceiyld, and treked with the 
highest honours, lie subsequently retired ( to SaJ^n, 
published three more centuri/s of prophecies, and after 
bein$ visited by several p/nees and crowned heads, 
died in 1560. His propliemes are written in quatrains, 
of which there are ten c^ituries, making in all 4000 
dines. Tliey are an incoherent mass of obscure and 
' mystical extravagances, such as might have hecn 
j Wrifteu by a well-informed man of disordered intellect. 

I Yet so many and varied are the vicissitudes of men 
and nations, it would be strange if some one or other 
of those 4000 lines (lid not hear a seeming application 
or allusion to some subsequent event, and thus receive 
the credit of being a veritable prophecy. Accordingly, 
the followers of Nostradamus aver that he predicted 
, Of the misfortunes and manner of death of Mary Queen 
Scots, «,vhom he had seen in her yotAhfftli splendour 
A S queen of francci— the massacre St Bartholomew 
«—the battle' of Lepanto—the gunpowder Plot— and 
Jinan y other meniorable^vents. 

,! Few prophets gain name and fame in their orrn time 
and country ; but Nostradamus was an exception to 
t&Oj^ueral rule. The* unexpected death of IJenry II. 
of France, Who was accidentally killed by a splinter Cf 
a broken lance entering his e ye, af d penetrating to the 
brain, whan engaged in a watch *w fth Count 

Montgcfihery, spread fame of lie propnvt ovbr all 
Enrope : forain his prophecies, .published four years 


Enrojie; forgot his prophecies, ^published four years 
o previous to the mela&choly dccgrrence, wgs a quatrain, 
:}$$$ we translate., as fallows c 

young Hon shall overccric the old one, 
.'^fe&^inaitial field by a single duel. ^ 

i'it' cage he shaU put out his eye. t , 

IphdsAqm one heafcoH die aVruel death. 


We enter Snip • the elaborate • explanations 

W the <xmwnent?ators, further 
[ $m t0 «*fer 

the . mole 

iktrainsr^&tiegto EngJaoA 
hi! v cen tury is really a re* 
$U&ber, by believers in |the ; 
^atnns, is supposed to wttt 




us, from which wo translate it, was most undoubtedly 
ipvlbiishcd in^5$& 

•Ghent J*ul Brussels shall march against Antwerp. 

The senate If London shall put to death their king. 

The salt ani wine shall not be able to succour him, 

Th^t they may have the kingdom into ruin. 

Another quatrain is said to predict the great fire of 
London in 1G66 : — 

The bloodipf the just shall be wanting in London. 

Burned by\flre of three twenty and six. 

The ancient dame shall fall from her high place. 

Offho same sect many shall be destroyed. 

The Bcstoration, and the defenceless state of London 
when the Dutch fleet was master of the Thames, is 
^supposed to be thus predicted in another quatrain : — 

The endeavour of the North shall be great. 

ITpou thfi ocean the gate shall be open. 

The kingdom in the island shall be re-established. 

"Londfgi shall quake for fear of sails discovered. 

Although the predictions of Nostradamus purported 
to extend from his own time to the coming of Antichrist, 
they were not copious enough for the cupidity of the 
publishers and the gullibility of the people. Accord- 
ingly, the posthumous prophecies of the deceased socr 
t have also been put* into extensive circulation. But 
how wore they obtained* 9 Very easily. The tomb of 
Nostradamus was opened, and the venerable prophet 
discovered, seated in a brazen chair, and writing with 
an iron pen on tablets of ivory. But two ghastly 
men-at-arms, in complete suits of mail, guarded the 
portals of tliis mystic vault. No one dared to pass 
these terrible figures. At last, two convicts, who had 
been condemned to death, stimulated by ths^nromise . 
o^a free pardon and munificent iCward, consented to 
enter the tomb and seize the tablets. They succeeded 
in the attempt, and thus the posthumous predictions 
of the ( great man can be sold for tho small sum of 
three sous. To this circumstantial detail, there is 
added a full-length portrait in wood of one of the 
men-at-arms ; and we can only say, that if the original 
was half as hideous, the convicts must have been brave 
men indeed ! < 

Accounts of indef ent, mischievous, and rqguisli jokes, J 
tricks, and adventure%J*evo ever been great favourites 
with the lower classes, and consequently in good 
demand as chap-books. The first English specimen 
purports to be the adventures of Scogan — no doubt 
the Scogan alluded to by Shakspeare, whose head, as 
Justi&k Shallow tells us, was broken by FalstafF ‘at 
the couT<-gate, when he was a crack, not thus high.’ 
He well deserved to have his head broken many^time 
ami oft; for this adventures were low, filthy, practical 
^oles, that now-a-days would be rewarded by a number 
of f pells at the crank, and a few months’ residence in 
a house of correction. Dr Andrew Borde, from whom 
we derive the term Merrjfcandrew, published this work 
in the reign of Henry VIII. ; but there are great doubts 
whether Scogau ever perpetrated such tricks. From 
what littft persevering bookworms cop ferret out 
respecting him, he appears to have been a gentleman, a 
courier, and a poet, utterly incapable of such practices* 
In the same manner, a once common Scottish chap- 
book, a tissue of similar indecencies, is asserted to be 
the adventures of Buchanan* the illustrious scholar, 
poet, and historian. * In all probability, the low sharpers 
who first issued such books* ascribed the deeds de- 
tailed in them to mail of ehfenence, thereby to insure , 
popularity and sale ; tick we find the very same expe- 
dient had recourse to to France, where a book of an 
exactly similar class is entitled the A&mtuw of the 
Duke de foHptekip, who lived in the seventeenth 
century, and displayed great abilities both as a statfkfv 
man and a general;';: The adventures ascribed 
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Roquelaire are fully as disgusting as those attributed 
to Scogan and Buchanan; but life French vorlf fs 
seasoned with some approaches to wit, iuquality # of 
which both the English and Scotch wojks ffirc entirely 
deficient. 


entirely Opie’s tales. There are a few.otl^rVcirks^aid to bo 


A presentable extract from Roquelaire may amuse. 
It seems that when travelling ho used a ver/mean 
equipage, and dressed in a very Bhabby manner. 
Passing through Lyon in this guise, he was observed 
by the bishop of the diocese, who was Afflicted with 
an insatiable appetite for news. The biiiop, seeing a 
stranger traveller of mean appearance, t nought ho had 
only a plebeian to deal with, and wishing to gratify 
his ruling passion, cried out: * Hi 1 hi!' Roquelaire 
immediately' desired his postilion to stop, and the 
curious prelate advancing to the carfiage* demanded* 

* Where have you como frqpi ? ’ * < 

* Paris,’ was the curt reply. 

* What is there fresh in Paris ? * • 

‘Green pease.* 

‘But what were the people saying when 3 qu efrue 
away ? ’ • 

‘ Vespers.’ • 

‘ Goodness, man ! who -are you ? What are you 
called?' 

‘Ignorant and uneducated persons call me Hi! hi! 
but gentlemen term me the Duke de Roquelaire. 
Drive on, postilion.’ The duke pSssed on, leaving the 
astounded bishop staring after 4he carriage. , 

Germany f or Holland — for there have been learned 
controversies on the subject — furnishes a w r ork of a 
similar description, entitled the Adventures of Eule- 
spieyel, considered to have been the precursor of the 
Rabelais school. This work has been translated into 
most of the European languages ; but as the point of 
its jokers chiefly directed against the Reformation 
and the Protestant %akh, it never became popular m 
England. In Prance, however, lias passed through 
almost innumerable editions, and has actually given 
two new words to the language —e^pihjle (waggish), 
and espteqliric , being derived literally from Eulespiegel. 

Human nature being nearly the same in all coun- 
tiies, it follows that there must bo a similarity in their 
literature. Thus wo find m the French chap-books, 
as in our own, the lives %f pirates and robbers : the 
English Jaejt Sheppard is rivalled gin deeds of crime 
by the continental Cartouche. «a4gnin, «» m our chap- 
books, the canny Scot, the blundering Irishman, and 
the simple Cockney were severally held up to ridicule, 
so in France the Norman, Ggscon, and Breton share j 
a similar fate. There is one class of works, however, ! 
very common in France, that are utterly sndftiown 
in this country: these are stories of the crimp mid 
barrack-room, written in tho peculiar military slang of 
the French soldier. Some are recitals qf battles and 
siegesp as supposed to have bpen related by an olc^ 
soldier ; and these are often spoken at fairs and other 
public places by a man dressed in an old uniform. 
We would have given a sample of this curious kind of 
composition, but a translation of the best we have ever 
met with has been already published in CHhmbers's 
Edinburgh Journal.* * 

Some few of the French chap-books were found by 
the commissioners to be of a much superior claos to 
those we have alluded to. St Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
Madame Cottin’s Elizabeth^ and the Oil Bias of De 
Sage are as popular in their native country as they 
are here* Of translations from English works, i&6m- 
son Crum holds the first rank in popular favour ; next 
to the world-renowned mariner of York, is a traveller 
of another description — no other than our old friend 
Lertml Gulliver ; while Thaddms of Warsaw holds the 
third place. Among the lets popular translations, we 

of j tfapoteon 4a a Quarter of on Vol slip. 414, 

Beoondfterisp. * 


tr^nsia%d from the English ; but as we never heard of 
tlffnr ttfks, or even tjieirsmthors* names, we foroear$fe 
meigion them. Btit the Vicar of 1 Vabfeld^htti^ihe 
Old English Em on, are unfortunately unknown in the 
literature of col portage. 

Wo have said that as many as 7500>vorks yere sent 
in to the commissioners. Tho retaCH-pricc of these 
books varied from one sou to a franc, and their anftual 
sale amounted p 0,000,000 francs. Yet such was their 
quality, that more than three-fourths ef this large 
number vsere condemned, being considered utterly 
ifnfit for circulation. The publishers* then sent ill 
t nearly a luflicient quantity to replace the rejected 
works, but the greater* pnrt of those were also con- 
demned. A! first, tile authorities 1 rusted Ufthe demand 
for creating a supply fit for*i ucul.it ion, but tins did not 
take place. The people were very properly derived of 
impure and worthless publications, but there was not 
sufficient healthy readiqg^totadmimstcr in their place* 
T^ie question then ar*ge, whether ftie # govcrnment itself 
should supply the vacuum thus created by the censor- 
ship! or, b> means of regards and prizes, stimulate 
persons of talent and learning to prepare amusing and. 
i instructive books for tlu* people. Bflt it was considered 
dangerous ami miproperfpr thK ’•government to enter 
into direct competition ^fith tho publishers. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no moans of knowing whethefor how the 
qy^stiou l*is been settled. All wo have been able to 
learn is, that M. Billault,fhe minister of the interior, 
acceded to the general si^gestioh conveyed in "the 
report of the commissioners —namely, that the best 
means of supplying tho ptpplo with a sound and 
sufficient literature, is to create it with the express 
sanction and assistance of the government. 

Last year, a series of lectures were delivered at Ihe 
Educational Exhibition, got up by the Society of Arts, 
and held in St Martin’s Hall, Cardinal Wiseman was 
one of the lecturers, and delivered an eloquent and 
i interesting address on the Home Education of the ?oor. 
In his lecture, he alluded to the censorship imposed an 
the French chap-books, and Borne of the newspaper# 
inferred that he advocated the adoption of a similar 
sy Stella in*his flnuntry. Now, without entering into the 
question whether tfy cardinal advocated sqch ^scheme 
or not, wo ma^ say tflnt, happily, it is not required 
Jhero. The race of chap-books h$ps beccffne extinct; and 
even in tjieir palmiest days, thqp wore none resembling 
those we rAd of m the report ot the French Commis- 
sioners— jworks so disgustingly* vile, that we cannot 
fifrther alludeSto them, but yet openly published Jn large 
quantities bv wealthy publishers, tmen of reputation 
and standing in •^•ioby, and publicly hawked from 
houst? to Jfouset |fhe Newgaje-Calendor scfiool of 


periodicals, which the cardinal so stronqjy declaimed, 
against, arc t|ie great nuAeries from whence readers 
are drafted to the higher class of publication* * . nor 


do we state this undoubted fact theoretically, but from | 
personal observation dfring the last tan years. W#/! 
hate all enjoyed a similar sort of rubbish In the fiMl* j 
phase of oitr reeling-life, just as we have sucked hat#* i 
bake, and luxuriously feasted cm Utiripe gooseberries, j 
Besides, the worst of the present period ft a J 1 

superior to tho best of the old chap-boOka. *V ( 

The extinction of the old chap-books was u SttUfk,, 
m their reign had been long had prosperous. Jmt 
were in full circulation in,thV*e*k of Scotland ? pma 
threo-and-twenty years ago, ijhiu we soiled f» Sadia: 
on our, return, after * three years’ absence* had 
totally disappeared. As * contributor to «NUh<£oBi*f% < 1 
it is not our part to sex whit destroyed thsn M 
effectually and so suddenljK-we leaf? the tale to be , 
told by other witnesses. Some month* past, aa a^np^. t 




frfeml living in a torfoUt part of the country, wrote 
io request us 4« try anq find for blip a certain quotation 
from a travesty on tfy) tSpe&h of Ajax to the Grecian 
Ohitefr/ written m ghe. Buchan dialect. Our search 
WtifS valid; till At last, thinking it'might bo in a cgflectijin 
dfKScottish chap-books, prcrervqd as eurioBffcies in 


Scottish chap-books, prcrcrvcyl as cariosffcies in 
thefeitfth Museum, we reffcrrari to it, and found# the 
required quotation* * We alt><> found, written on the 
inside-cover of the volume, the following words: — 
‘This Collection Airas made by me, James Mitchell, at 
Aberdeen, xn 1828/ It may be considered as the 
library of the Scottish ptasantry, the works being sold 
by itinerant chapmen about the counter, especially at 
fairs* No stcch collection could now do made ; and 
'Chambers’ s Ktlinbuiqh Journal, and similar plications, 

, have superseded the writings of our forefathers. f 
Here, then, is a solution to the difficult problem that 
has caused no little anxiety to the statesmen and phi- 
lanthropists' en the other side of the Channel. As q^od 
and cheap periodicals have, xn the very nature of things, 
extermimited the worthless and mischievous chap-books 
of this country, what is to prevent similar publications 
from filling the place of withdrawn from circula- 
tion in France ? *In* gratitude tp/M. Nisard, secretary 
to the commissioners, for his amusing account* of the 
1 literature of colportage, we 1 humbly hog leave to draw 
I liU attention to this mode of remedying a great evil. , 
[We beg lo inform our contributor, that «*e\or.il< 
respectable periodicals oix^/iio plan ~ot ('hamlniss 
Joumali have ot late years chad a wi<\. circulation 
in France." It may be th»: the gap caused by the 
censorship is already filled u^>. — Ko.J » « 

K A T is » S Jc H O 1 V i:. 

IN TWO CHAT runs. — CHAT*. X. 

Ox a fine sharp morning in September, a young girl, 
#b° bad been walking briskly down Oxford Street, 
turned into one of the quieter thoroughfares branching 
from it, and suddenly stopped befoie a large bookseller’s 
shp|^ Up to this moment, her pace had been quick 
and unbroken, and her step decisive enough to raise a 
half-sneering smile on the lip of more than one young- 
lady lounger ; but now something like hesitation crossed 
her face, uts she glanced through the closed glass^oors 
into th^shop. It lud more of the W«\q*e air of a Select 
library than of a place of business— it might be lmpor- 
tiuent to intrude her*little affairs upon its dignified! 
repose. She tapped k£r foot on tho pavemint irre- 
solute)# while the fin^ colour brought to h$r cheek by 
deepened to a glow. . 

‘An* 1 so weak as to shrink on th6 threshold *of 
my enterprise ? * s?le asked herself j and ^hen quickly 
answered her own questionably A jQbterrnmed turn of 
^he dodr-hondic, and step ujj to ‘the counter. 

*ls Mr Dgltoo within, and disengaged?’ she asked 
^ a’ pale youngtnan In attendance, 
t) W will see, mill/ replied the functiomwry, slowly 
JjfiUg Up a parcel of books. ‘ Is it essential to see 
he asked wHhofit moving, and glancing 
languidly at the dark Tweed shawl and straw-bonnet 
of the lady. *, * 

‘Certafay: otherwise I Should not have asked to 
' do so,' if a# mo ivply. Upon which the pale young man 
opened m ffr% and slowly cut tho toiuj of his parcel 


his progress. In a minute or two, he returned with a 
iglcfct addition Jt Aspect in his manner. ‘Mr Dalton 


4 Jt tamfi you to ascertain at once whether 
,\:$jfr DMton fie engaged °* not, Say Miss Ashcombe 
Jgppp* to wAii wait Me 1 'mm.* m 

were w§«W& <iuiet decision that effected 

kwm dihtoy youth quickly removing 

W#xt eyes which washed 
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requested Ahat Miss Ashcombe would amuse herself 
for ten rmnui^ with any of the books/ And he 
ushered her forward into an inner room— a sort of 
small library — opening into another, and yet another 
simila/,* but larger one, beyond. 

At any time but this, Kate Ashcombe would have 
enjoyed the permission; but now she looked impatiently 
at her watchl Ten minutes ! Before then, I shall 
bo a very Acres in cowardice ! There was no remedy, 
however ; so she tried to keep up her courage, and her 
impatience down, during the trial of delay. Full of her 
one Idea, she was vainly trying to concentrate her atten- 
tion upon Amy Jiairington , when the now obsequious 
official reappeared? to inform her that Mr Dalton was 
>at liberty, mnd waited hc£ pleasure. Kate Ashcombe 
dropped her book somewhat disrespectfully, and 
followed her, conductor up a short flight of stairs into 
a little counting-house, where, from above a high desk 
width concealed the rest of his person, the bald head 
of Mr jMton piesented its shining expanse to her 
\wyr. It was bent down over the paper on which he 
w as intent, and continued so for some seconds, despite 
the announcement of ‘ MLs Ashcombe, sir I’ to tho 
great relief of Kate’s jfhrobbing pulses. A small hut 
bright fire directly before her, gave her a social, 
inviting look, and s*fie drew near it with a side-glance 
at so much of the afoi^said forehead as was visible. 
‘Large development of Benevolence/ mentally observed 
Kate, who had been dipping into plucnofogy; ‘but I 
always know that, or I should not have come/ Kate, 
now somewhat reassured, began to wonder whether 
he» was aware of her presence, and at length gave a 
little indicatory cough, upon which a deep voice issuing 
from under the forehead said . ‘ I know Miss Ashcombe 
is waiting, but it will do her ixoAifrm/ 

‘Not at all/ replied Kate’s now dear and pleasant 
voice. ‘ She is feeling a little more comfortable and 
courageous/ 

A pair of blue eyes, in which sense and humour 
dwelt together, now raised themselves, and turned a 
full penetrating look upon her, while slowly wheeling 
round upon Ins stool from under the recesses of the 
desk, Mr Dalton leaned nue arm thereupon, and 
confronted his visitor. c 

‘ Sit still, Miss Ashfiopahe/ glancing at his old leather 
arm-chair, of which Kate had half-uneonsciously taken 
possession. ‘We will waive all unnecessary prelimi- 
naries. Now, what is jhe business on hand? Have 
wb been wnting some new novel?’— with a slight 
sneorV o 

‘ If I Jiad committed such an indiscretion, I don’t 
think I should venture to speak of it to Mr 'Dalton,’ 
said Kate. - 

^ Ilumph ! *wms the reply. ‘ Well ? * » 

4 AMr Dalton i%a thoroughly practical man, a man 
of business,’ resumed Kate ; * and he has very little 
sympathy with girlish crotchets, I know, and yet I have 
come to ask his aid in a plan wliich, at the first glance, 
will appear to him perhaps very girlish and not a little 
crotchety? 

‘ Come to the point, madam : I never read prefaces/ 
‘ 5£r Dalton, I wish to be a governess ! I wish to 
go to Germany/- Mr Dalton descended from lie stool, 
and stepped in front of the fire, tall, strong* and irate. 

‘Kate Ashcombe l I thought you were a girl of 
sense. Go home!' But Kate sat still* though with 
a deprecatory look; while Mr Dalton put bis hands 
unto his coat-tails, and looked contemptuously' at 
the door, personifying it as the offender. 

‘Stuff! nonsense ! r said he to the door*** 4 empty 
brains breed maggots ! * « 

‘Do yog despise the office of a governess?* inter- 
rupted Kite, a little indignant ‘Is it not a tight 
useful one?' # ‘ v 

_ * 




‘ The field is overcrowded : no rooty for those who 
have no business there.’ 9 • • 

4 But if I have business there? if I canjirove k»to 
be my vocation ? ’ j 

4 Vocation! fiddlestick!’ Kato glanced up at him 
— he was looking vengefully at the door ; she walked 
up to it, and placed her back against it. 

*/ am the offender, Mr Dalton/ said she. ‘You 
may as well annihilate me with your looks as your 
words.’ I 

Mr Dalton was surprised into silenc^ Kate gave 
another glance. 


Kate gave 


‘Oh, I do not think I can go on,’ she said halfcaloud. 

1 lie looks so very unpromising, IIow unsympathetic 
men are ! how eruelly matter-of-fact ! ’ 

‘They’d need to be so, or you ^omen would turn 
them crazy,’ muttered Mr Dalton, but still there was a . 
sly gleam of humour in the corner of his eye. ‘ Tome,’ 
continued he, ‘let me know what has put#this strange 
fancy into your head.’ 

1 Ah ! that is right/ said Kate. * You will hear renton, 
and allow me to prove myself reasonable.* *TUit heie 
she came to a dead stop. She bad a great deal to sgy, 
and the question was where to begin. Not by an 
appeal to his sympathies, she thought, noting the 
lialf-defiant air with winch he # seemed to await her 
attack upon them. A shrewd thought suggested: 

* Possess him of the tacts of thoVase; his suspicion 
will then he no longer on the afc'rt to detect something 
in the Inckground 1 

‘Mr Dalton, Kllen is noing to marry Alfred C’raw- 
ford/ said Kate, taking her first decided plunge into 
the subject. - 

‘Hey? what?’ aslce 1 Mr Dalton, dropping the pan 
he had just placed between his lips 

* Mr ytowford, you are aware, has been visiting our 
house more and nfeiw frequently since my father^? 
death: ho has evidently admired Kllen tor some time, 
and —l believe the attachment is mutual. Mamma, 
too, always liked Mr Crawford very much.* • 

‘ X understand. Ellc n and mamma admire CrawTord 
House very much : but the former part of the state- 
ment puzzles me rather. Alfred Crawford going to 
marry Ellon! Are you quite sure there is not some 
mistake, Kate? Women Often jump to conclusions in 
thesft matter.’ K.ite smiled. $ 

‘ Go home with mo to-mgh4»#Mr Dalton, and you 
will find a happy trio sitting over the fire, fixing 
the day, discussing the trousseau, arranging the 
wedding-trip, and so on ’ ? 

‘ Blowing hubbies ! a fit pastime for fools ! * exclaimed 
Mr Dalton wrathfully. ‘ 1 always though* hifn an, 
empty-headed fop.’ 

‘You are very unjust, sir/ said Kate indignantly. 

‘ Ellon is fair enough to make bucIi a ehqjee, the 
natural thing in the world; and Mr Crawford l*s # 
sterling qualities, which T have a rij|ht to appreciate, 
who know how ho devoted lus evenings last winter to 
the amusement of my dear father, reading to him by 
the hour together/ 

‘ You were a listener, were you'not ? ’ • 

‘Yes/ $aid Kato. • 

‘ And mamma, and mamma’s Ellon, were in 
Hampshire?’ # 

* Yes/ said Kate, stooping to pick up her shawl, 
which had fallen from the chair- 

‘ Humph ! * said Mr Dalton, taking up his pen and 
crunching it vigorously between his teeth. 

‘Therefore/ resumed Kate with a dear steady voice, 

‘ I have a friendship of gratitude for Mr Crawford, and 
I hope— dndeed, why should not EUen make a mmd 
wife? Marriage will sober her, and discover to her 
bar deeper nature.* • • 

“dadoed! How do you know?* asked her querist, 
regarding faf with very scrutinising eyes. 

1 From observation— andaimagination, perhaps/ 


‘ Ah !’ said Mr Datypn, jerking his pen into the fire, 
•and folding his arfiis, ‘Well, Kate ?* • * 

‘ Mamrpa cannot bear to bo from Ellen; and 
Ellen and Mr Crawford both •wish that she should 
t^e ufeher homo with*thom. But there 5s a difftyilty, 
you sed? , • ’ *4 » 

* Is not Crawford Ileus? large enough to hold Kate 
too?* 

‘Yes, if she could submit to live there/ said Kate 
with a momentarily flashing Oy*- * Ifclt tha^ she wiH 
not do. Neither will she, for her &»ke alone, exile 
Ellen’s mother from Ellen’s home. Listen to mo*Mr 
Dalton. Don’iythmk so meanly of mo as to imagine 1 
am moved by n men' impulse of pride, i have deeper 
and hetterweasonp. It it had not been for my liitbefi 
T should Imvo left home long before now: not that X 
>havo anything unkind to sivof it, but because it did 
not suit me, nor ^ it. *L'his happens sometimes in the 
wogjd. People find them^olus in n sphere out of 
harm&ny with their natme. Don’t curl your Up, sir; | 
T am speaking fact, not sentiment. What #as I, as 
a child, where Beauty m as the idol of the nursery? 
What but a shulow in EHIn% little world of triumph. . 
OJi! Mr Dalton, yoil .know that flier poor little plain 
sister carried about a heavy heirt. It was not 
admiration I wanted ’ — lioifc Kate spoke impetuously 
-r-‘ but hue. Mamma was always absorbed in Ellen, 

• 1 was Uo1hing to her, hut a sigh after a smile. PfcpA 
had not learnc^f to knowjqje tMPrrt Mere the first 

wdw spoke ^ vingly to me : at first, out of pity, but 
afterwards vou got to like me. I knou jou did, and 
lWlid me snore good than anything. You taught mp 
the best lesson of my hl%-7o lojw, tathei than loiai to 
he hud. Mr DaUon, I kiipw what, l owo you.’ ohe 
rose up and took his hank and pressed it with no 
sylph- like force. 

‘The girl actually hurts one! her grasp is like a 
vice ! ’ said Mr Dalton, turning round to his desk. 

‘It was better after I grew older, and found conrSgr 
to separate my lile from Ellen’s/ went on Kate. ‘To 
stay at home from balls, ami study or read to papa, was 
far pleasanter. But ho took up so little of my time \ 
and after I left school, 1 painfully felt the want of fomc 
useful object in life. I was doing nothing. Mamma 
and Ellen did not need me; papa for a long time 
scorned a girl’s society. I could not fritter away my 
time *in j*)un>£biiiy trifles: I have not muoii of the 
young* lady about fiv, you know. X begajq to prepare 
^myself for my frobablelfuture. 

9 ‘Now we are petting into .Don f^uixoto again/ 
soliloquized Mr Dalton, opening Jus ledger. 

k Not at fill/ Baid Kate. ‘ I merely mean tlfel 1 did 
not think it probable I should marry.* 

*And w’hy hot, pray? Do you think everythin is 
an Alfred Crawford, to be won by tke mere tinsel of a * 
pretty face?* 

k N<V Kifte widening ; Ibut X am not %ierfely # 
plain, but unattractive, or at least not^UpOTCWly 
attractive. It takes # ^ml little # time, and fOWbaiW* 
some littlestrouble, for people to know me* And yet t 
have the presumption to lit* os difficult to bo placed 
as X am to please? 'JWtere are few With whom I 
coftd consent to associate lor life; so, you «Co, my 
chances ar« email in a matrimonial view, ’ph* wgt 
will come — it has come sooner than I thought^Wtijon Iv 
shall be alone, I would not, if X could, live a iQUtofefa; 
indolent, self-indulgent life : I will go into the 
and two tlio faculties given to nm* l have. fW 
preparing myself by study for tfhsao time/ L 
|‘ How long do these l^lufes date ? 
winter or the spring* hey V * " !f / 

•lvate*s cheek flushed.* She looked up etoly. ktto 
those inquisitive eyes i yJf ‘ > 

‘ And y«* Sid it,* Mid & lW* ** • 
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ii, Kite 
cbea ya 


•Asheombe : I have not been 
* A ,3 .. .... 


'-kftOtr all about you, — , . , 

Mind,; ihave Thatched your quiet path of home-duty, «j As* these ti^tant thoughts came, a shadow passed over 
deliberately takep, ,jwtll lustaincd, and with no 
assumption of superiority over your butterfly sister. 

YoU^pve had your reward : ybur father, in hffc lat|st 


itffothehts, commended you to rap as “ the tfcst and 
dearest of daughters.”* 1 o « 

‘ Lid he say these words ? He never said as much 
to me/ Kate's eyes filled with glad tears. 

* If any other? girl made such a proposal to me, I 
should tenlto onfe say: “Go home, and find out your 
dtttj* there,” But the case is different, and the girl 
is different— -strong-minded, energetic, tjiigh-principled 
She may go; she will make her way, a useful and happy 
way. But why to Germany, madam ? ' a 

Because the German language is in much repute 


every now and then sought hers, escape her memory. 


the animated face, the erect and energetic form drooped 
a little. Tne M>und of Ellen's laugh within soon broke 
the spell, and f Kate started, entered the house, and 
went upstairs. 

* I thought I was a strong-minded woman/ she ex- 
claimed with a smile of self-mockery, ‘but I am weak. 
“Strong-minded, energetic” — ah, Mr Dalton!’ Take 
courage, Katl ; it is only the strong who so feel their 
weakness. 1 was not the first struggle that had 
occurred in tlrat chamber, nor was it the first Of many 
victories. Kate entered the parlour quiet, subdued, 
but steady : the momentary weakness was over. The 
Alfred Crawford sitting somewhat listlessly by the fire 
was not the too pleasant companion of her memory, 


now-a-days ; I know something of it, and Should like* but the betrothed of her^ister Ellen; the voice might 


to know more. To tell the tiuth, J am heartily fond 
of it* and ity fancy here, I think,' may be innocently 
indulged/ * 

* Theffc 'a the fox slipped out of his hole at last ! ' 

said Mr Dalton gruffly. ‘I knew fancy was at the 
bottom of it. What do yot^apme to me for ? T ’m an 
Englishman ; wlrat ftave I to do, with Germany ?' # 

‘You have so many foreign correspondents ; you 
take an interest in governeSses ; you know best hdw to 
direct me ; you are my friend of long-standing/ . 

* Pooh ! 9 But ifhte’s powers of persuasion maw camc*| 
in, and perhaps those v\irk intelligent ^yes, with their 
clear single-hearted glance, *w r ere notN^> devoid of 
power as she fancied. Certain it is that Kate gathered 
her Tweed shawl around her with an air «f triun^b, 
ancLthat Mr Dalton, muttered to his books with a 
vanquished look ; * 1 hatj romance ; why wouldn’t 
England have done as well?' 

Kate now hurried into f Oxford Street, and got into 
an omnibus, for she was not one of those young ladies 
who deem such a conveyance beneath their dignity. 
Sh& understood her limited means, and it never came 
into her head to be ashamed of regulating lier conduct 
by them. She sat in its further corner, with a glow of 
satisfaction on her cheek ; her secretly cherished plan 
look&d so much more tangible and practical, now she 
had induced Mr Dalton to foster it: a mere idea, so 
long as it lay silent and struggling within herself, had 
become a reality in Mr Dalton’s common-sense grasp. 
Her position was fixed ; her object? in fcfe dl early 
defined*befgre hen; she felt all ^he. quiet enefgy of 
independence. She, too* was clbout to step upon a new 
' ’path ; and if thit step must be taken boldly and singly J 
It rather suited her ctoracter, than to follow, lijke Ellen, 1 
in the footsteps of another. At least so ‘she said to 
herself; and if, low clown in her heart, there was a 
womanly whisper against this assertion, 1 she smiled it 
away with a refusal to listen. Upon reaching that 
labyrinth, of villas, St John’s Wbdft, she 1 turned from 
^ne offlthe main roads hi to a sort of side-groye* it was 
a trim retied spok too genteel and townish to suit 
gate’s taste; yet there had*be^npleasanjt hours in that 
email, carefully tended garden, the gate oft which she 
opened ; she knew every flower, and cared for 
1 e*ch a* we do for the pet* of tmr 6wn fostering. That 
babk<|Mour window, too, admitted of a pleasant s&at ; 
indeed, sho remembered that, last wiqter, H had often 
held two V her work-table was there, and of course 
: Alfred Crawford was glad to come as near to the light 
with Ids hook as possible* Kate, stood still for a 
minute ; her memory was apt to present to her little 
it was not .her fault that 
graphically upon her mit*!, 

I tight upon that window 
manly face bent over# a 



rT round her had in Si' fat 
ice reading her favourite 
association ;if!bdfd not ISt & glance, that 


have the same tone, the bright hair might catch the 
same sunsq* gleam, but Kate was strong now. He 
sprang up to receive her with a warm greeting, placed 
a c&air by the fire — * was sure she must be cold, sitting 
so Iona uj&stairs.' Kate cheerfully answered. Perhaps 
shf .thought as warm a welcome might have been given 
by her mother and Ellen ; but she was accustomed to 
the careless glance of the one, and the half-fretful 
questioning of the oth^r. 

‘Where have you been all day, Kate? You are 
always out of the* way. You might have finished 
that volume for us wh$n Mr Crawford could read no 
longer. 

* It would scarcely have suited Miss Ashcombe’s 
taste, I think/ said Crawford. 

Kate glanced at it— it was one of the thousand 
novels of the day. She smiled, white a sort of pity 
stole into her glance, that a man like Crawford, active 
and intelligent, should be compelled to waste that 
bright day in such occupation* fiillen was sitting on 
nie sofa, listlessly working at an elaborate pieec*of 
embroidery ; she looked as if the morning had pressed 
a heaty weight of hours upon her. Crawfford, perhaps, 
had some perception of Kate’s thought. 

* Take a run in the garden before dinner, my dear 
Ellen/ said he — ‘it will refresh you. You look quite 
pale beside your sister/ Ellen glanced up scornfully. 

‘I hate a blowsy colou*^ she said; ‘and I am not 
a pedestrian like IJate/ t * 

Crawford walked pfr^the wdndow, and stood there, 
apparently engrossed by Kate’s fuchsias, but really 
glancing from one sister to the other. Could Kate, in 
her dark Cashmere, be^ir comparison with the fair 
and gaily-robed Ellen ? Could spirit and intelligence 
bear\he*palm from mere beauty ? Nay, it is possible, 
despite man’s weakness ; but often, unfortunately, the 
preference does not last long enough, or comes too 
late. t 

•Gathered round the evening fire, Kate braced her- 
self to open lier^plans to the small circle. She would 
rather meet the united brunt of opposition, if such 
there was to be, than ran the gauntlet. And oppo- 
sition there was, in the form of surprise, disapproval, 
and remonstrance. 

‘ Absufd and romantic V pronounced Mrs Asheombe ; 

‘ indeed, I consider the idea quite a disgrace to us all/ 

* V ulgar and degrading, mamma/ said Ellen* ‘ I can't 
think how Kate can take such low views of things. 
What do you say, Alfred?' And Crawford, who had 
sat silent and astonished until then, said with decision : 

‘I agree with you, certainly. A degradation I I 
should think so 1 Kate Asheombe a governess !' 
Kate looked at him* ‘Is this his view V She said to 
herself. ‘Mr Dalton sftw no degradation in it/ $hen 
breaking out a little indignantly : , / j * 

4 Where,' said she, 4 is the disgrace of living ftecording 
to my circumstances?' 1 ; .•$)' , ; V'*v/V 

‘You have so disagreeable a.w^nfpMtog thing*', 
said Mrs Asheombe. 1 < s ’ ’ . ,/’■ ■ 1 Vi 7 ; ■ 


*It is unkind and unsisterly/ said Cfrawford in a 
vexed tone, ‘when your brother awdpldj feel hime§lt* 
honoured by your society.’ Something i^rred upon 
Kate’s heart in this speech, and she answfred a little 
curtly : 

« Whether is it more honourable to support yourself, 
or to be supported by others?— “ Vulgar! degAding!” 
What, then, is right or respectable?’ 

* You are angry, Kate.’ 

‘ Quite in a passion,* said Ellen, withdp, sneer at the 
heightening colour and flashing eyes. Cjawfbrd looked 
at Kate too, and then threw the force of his arguments 
and remonstrances into the scale, while Ellen curled 
her lip, that he should seem so anxious aboutnt. As 
lie grew warmer, she and her mother cooled, until, on 
Kate's steady persistence in her purpose, Mrs Ashcombe 
broke in : # 

‘There’s no arguing with Kate,’ said she, ‘when 
she’s bent upon anything. Let her gp. She can 
please herself.’ 

* I shall not hinder her,’ said Ellen carelessly. • 

‘ She has few to please beside,’ said with a 

touch of tartness as she rose up. ‘ 1 thank you ^oth 
for the permission, hut it might have been given 
more kindly.’ There was a touch on her arm in the 
hall. She turned round ; Alfred Crawford looked 
earnestly in her face. 

* Then you won’t go with usf Kate ? Dear Kate,, 

think again.’ ^ 

‘ I thank }ou — I cannot.’ Kate resisted the pleading 
glance, and loosened her hand from his. She drew 
her breath quickly as she ran into her own room. 

‘ What does he mean ? What docs he think a woman’s 
heart is made^fl'?’ Tears came; and the heart 4>at 
had borne so bravely, yielded for a while. 

But Jfrate was not conquered ; it was perhaps her 
last hour of weakrfcs!* The next evening, Mr Dalton 
called, and discussed the affair* in a tone that greafty 
altered Mrs Ashcombc’s and Ellen’s. The dead hus- 
band’s friend and counsellor, the plain practical man 
of business, approved and supported Kate — that made 
all the difference. Henceforth no more opposition. 
Crawford no longer ventured a word, though he glanced 
at Mr Dalton with a dissatisfied air, that questioned his 
business with the affair apt all. If that was a time of 
probation for Kate, it soon came to^an end. Mr Dalton 
had heard of an excellent scho^An Frankfort, and there 
he advised Kate to study for at least three months ; in 
that time, she would familiarise herself with the people 
and manners of a strange Ijuid, and be on the spot* 
to select her position. Kate admired the clear-sighted- 
ness of this arrangement, and embraced a<# once, 
although the offer of protection in her journey, by an old 
friend of Mr Dalton, obliged her to take her departure 
much sooner than she had intended ; but fallen dispensed 
withdier assistance in her bridal preparations, and fftve 
her free leave to waive that consideration. So Kafe 
quitted her home one drear morning in October, with 
no very heart-breakiug farewells, under the kind escort 
of her father’s friend. He even accompanied her to 
Dover, and saw her fairly on board the Ostend packet, 
and in Charge of his old friend Mr Liston-^a kindness 
which almost overwhelmed Kate, for she knew how much 
against his habits was such a proceeding. She crisped 
his hand with a very lingering pressure ; she felt as if 
she should yield after all, if he did but say ‘ Stay ! ’ 
But be only said * Good-by, my girl/ in an apparently 
careless way, and hurried over the gangway long before 
the bell began to ring. ‘He might have Jiven me a 
fatherly kiss/ thought Kate; and site sat down and 
cried quietly, with her head turned aside, an id her 
'"tears dropping into the water* * \ ; } , * 

In this brief sketch of date’s history, it does not 
' dome within our purpose to follow her across the 
: r Chshtiei, (: ;or- step with her Juto ‘Fatherland/ It is 
/enough that the energy sriuch formed the resolution 


did not fail when put to the test. She made the very 
best use of her opportunities in the IJraukfo^t school, 
and actually enjoyed h^r position there among the 
frank-hearted German girls. # .fi^fdta the end of the 
quartqt she departed with one of these to her home | 
nfcar Cologne, to Jake* up her abode with Mh&vqie 
Tbpfer as private go^nffess to her niece. To dwell in 
a somewhat isolated German country-house with an 
elderly lady and one young girl, might not seem a very 
inviting position; and we do not speak of difficulties » 
and unpleasantnesses — of struggles -with ‘English pre- 
possessions, if not prejudices— and, still more, df the 
home-yearning* of an English heart — because it is 
enough that Kate overcame these, and wgide for herself 
a home w^th the old lady and Minnie Tdpfer. * 


THE RUSSIAN JIAVY AND RUSSIAN 
*’ SAITOHS. .* . 

Tnn marvel is, not that the Russian navy 43 of such 
recent creation, but that Russia should possess A 
navy at all. The first ^wcgtial to the formation and i 
the maintenance of ^ fleet, is a sfcffitient body of com* 
petent native seamen ; and where are those seamen to 
coiAe from, unless the nation has a commercial marine 
of adequate extent to furnish they after a duo train- 
ing? *This Russia does not possess — for her merchant- 
ships are ve*y few in numbcJf in all not so many, we 
believe, as belong to a stqglo second-rate British port- 
ed, consequently, there is no natural nursery fox seamen. 
Nor is this all. The peculiar geographical position of 
Russia is such, that, as twery reader is aware, Ike is 
almost entirely shut out fiqyn ^ 10 ma i n ocean ; and on 
her coasts in the inland seas, very few really good ports 
exist. It is evident, therefore, that the Russian navy 
is, so to speak, a sort of artificial and forced «rea~ 
tion — built, manned, and kept up, generation after 
generation, at enormous cost, for obvious political 
purposes. 

The origin of fho Russian navy is perfectly nanex- 
ampled in the history of the world. Well may tho 
Russians glorify and venerate the name and memory 
of Pp ter Jhe Cifeat, for to him they owe all their insti- 
tutions — everything that raised them from the condi- 
tion of an isMatccf ar*l halH-barbarous feo]flo to an 
influential rank among the nations of # Europe. Every- 
body hjja read of Peter becoming practically acquainted 
with the a?t of ship-building, b^ labouring as ^common ( 
^ipwright ijL both England and Holland, and subse- j 
quently compelling some of his young nobility to follow 
his example^ and,|c*w he taught himself the elements 
of 8<famanihip *on ^>oard an English-built sloop. In a 
few years* ho formed the nucleus of a fl^gt; and fit tffe 
commencement of thS yglTteenth Century, he fought the 
Swedes w*th success on Lake Peipus, and subsequently 
on the great Ladqga. Until this epoch, the Sweden 
hgd always been the uSdispute^ masters of the coasts 
of the Bs^tic provinces, and of those of the Gulf^t: 
Finland, &c. 'Peter steadily, and, consider}^:, 
limited maritime resources, and the obstacleshehad 
to encounter, with astonishing energy - and- 
persevered in his novel undertaking; and in le«s^;%n ^ 

t score of years, he had a coMiderahle ^ 
m-boats, and frigates, aogne of the latter 
Hne-of-battl© ships ift, 1715, 

Swedish fMt, "'it dtahmee 

Island's, and entity defeated it, after 
in tW 
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promotion, to the rank of vice-admiral, on his return in 
triumphHo his *ewly founded capital of St Petersburg. 
Henceforth, Russif was* a naval power— in her own 
waters at teasj ; and although the succeeding sove- 
reign? varied considerably in the degree of lgtcrcft 
1 tffey manifested in improving the* navy, and keeping 
it in a state of efficiency, none of them negltxfted 
it, or suffered it to degenerate materially; and some 
exerted fyemseltfes to «the utmost to render it more 
powerful, by building superior ships, and introducing 
better discipline and tactics. For this purpose, English 
and other foreign naval architects and shipwrights, apd 
able English naval officers also, have been employed, 
and liberally rewarded for their services, (furing th«i 
last hundred years. * 

Some of the most noteworthy historical facts con- 
cerning the Russian navy may be here briefly men- 
tioned. In the reign of the first Catharine, a Bfitish 
fleet blockaded tbo Russian ships at Cronstadt, &c\, 
but no action took place. ^ 'IJhe second Catharine paid 
particular attcntksi do the improvement of her navy ; 
and her conquests in the East fl?d to the first voyage 
, of her ships from the Balticlo the Levant— for cruifing 
about the Baltic had hitherto been all the Russian 
men-of-war had performed — and from that time a 
fleet was kept in the J&hck Sea. The jfynous victory 
gained by the Russian fleet, commanded by Orlolf, over 
that of the Turks at this p<&iod, is too well known to 
need more than an allusion. *It was fought m the B3y 
of Tfthesme. When* Britain commenced active opera- 
tions against the ‘armed Neutrality ’ of the northern 
powers in 1801, Russia had a very large navy, hut 
numbers of the vessels were unfit for actual service, 
ant^all were badly manned. Many of the best ships, 
moreover, were commanded by British officers, who, of 
course, gave notice that they would never act against 
their own country. Again, in 1808, when England 
was it war with Russia, with a view to aid Sweden, 
a strong fleet was sent up the Baltic under command 
of Admiral Saumarez. t Some partial actions took 
place, one of which resulted in the capture of the 
Russian f 4-gun ship, Sewofod, by Sir Vamflel Ilood ; 
and a v<a*y j|a.Uant and eyitirei^ successful attach was 
also made on a* flotilla of heavily armed gun-boats ; 
lieutenant Hawker, who commanded the Brit^h ship- t 
boats ojy that occasion, being killed in the«snoWnt of 
victory. 4 

Whej British and Russian squadrons next 
it was as allies at^Navarino in 1827. On that occa- 
sion, the British had eleven ship*, commanded by 

i drnirdt Cbdrington ; the French t rix,*comVand<*d by 
dmiral de Ijjgtty ana the Russians eight, commanded 


i 


by Admiral TJount Sfciden* T1& brunt of the battle 
was borne— as always is the case und$r similar 
circumstances either by sea or land!— by the English, 
•but both the French and Rutaiarf squadrons were of 
material service, and it is admitted that the Russians 
behaved well. Captain Crawford, in speaking of what 
then occurred, makes the folloiving observation upon 
the ofl&sers of the Russian squadron ‘ It was truly 
admirable to see the attention paid by* the Russian 
officers to all that passed on board otw ships, and the 
promptitude with . which they applied their newly 
acquired .fCrue Russians ! the best im&rt 

; %!»in the whrid is among the Russian naval ( 

and s&Hora on admirable esprit de corps, ap 
( m, a desire to do theif best, an enthusiasm for 
wowl fljeleft 1 0M$'hppfe<*' 

' ala Crawford's be all very true as tq the 
but we certainly hare every tuflination '% 


question its Correctness as concerns the Russian sailors. 
jp.lt? may be almost superfluous, by the way, to remind 
the reader Jth at Navarino can hardly be termed a 
regular navwl battle ; and that, even unto this day, the 
Russian ships o# war have never fought cither a great 
battle of fleets, or a single ship-action on the open sea 
— nor, ftccorling to present appearances, have their 
officers the slightest intention to do' so. It is worthy 
of remark, also, that when Peter the Great defeated 
nnd almost annihilated the Swedish fleet in 1715, he 
did so by uircxpcctedly attacking it with an over- 
whelming forefc; and we find something very similar 
to this re-enacted in the recent terrible catastrophe at 
Sinope. 4 Anything in the shape of a fair, well-matched 
fight between Russian men-of-war and those of any 
other nation, is nofryet recorded in history, 
i According to an account lying before us, the following 
was the total of the Russiih navy during the war with 
Turkey in 1 J28-29 : — 1 Ships of the lino, 32 ; frigates, 
25 ; corvettes and brigs, 20 ; brigantines, 7 ; cutters, 

G ; %‘booners, 81 ; galleys, 20 ; floating-batteries, 25 ; 
gun-boats^ 121 : total, 340. These 340 vessels had 
G00 f 0 cannon, 33,000 sailors, 0000 marines, and 3000 
gunners.’ As a matter of historical interest, and to 
shew what a rapid increase of the naval force of 
Russia has taken place since that period, we may 
mention tliat, according to O’Byrnc — a good authority, 
we believe — at the commencement of the present war, 
the Russian Baltic flee^ alone comprised ‘30 ships 
of the line, all sailing vessels ; G sailing frigates, 5 
sailing brigs and corvettes, and JO paddle-wheel 
steamers ; besides the gun-boat flotilla and the miscel- 
laneous craft, as schooners, transports, brigs, and 
yqyhts.* Of the above, 4 are firstlraters of from 
112 to 120 guns each. The Black Sea fleet, before the 
Allies invaded the Crimea, is stated, by the Mtmiteur de 
la Flottc, to have comprised ‘ a of 1 7 ships of the 
lifie, 4 frigates, 5 coivettes or brigs, 82 vessels of 
inferior size, and 12 steamers; in all, 120 sail, mounting 
2200 spins of every description.’ Three of tile steamers, 
the Vladimir , the Bessarabia , and the Gromnosteiz, are 
vessels o f remarkable power, and mount guns of great 
range and calibre. We have also before us a different 
account of the Russian fleets, but it corresponds so 
nearly with the above, as to lender recapitulation need- 
less. Some additional particulars, however, are given 
in the summary, publtekpd a while ago in ’the Fremdea 
Hiatt , according to which the grand total of the Russian 
na v y comprises 45 ships of the line, 30 frigates, 25 
corvettes, 20 brigs, and several hundred gun-boats and 
steamers, manned in the aggregate with 50,000 men ; 
30,004. saving in the Baltic fleet, and 20,000 in that 
of the Black Sea. The four principal Russian three- 
deckers are the Russia, of 130 guns; Twelve Apostle#, 
120 guns; Three Saints , 120 guns; and Warsaw, 120 
g\A*s. It is Veil known that several of the Russian 
hiii-of-battle ships have been sunk at the entrance of 
the harbour of Sebastopol. 

The late Emperor Nicfyplas improved and strength- 
ened the Russian navy more than any of his prede- 
cessors. * He seems to have done everything he could 
do to enhance its efficiency. Millions upon ^millions 
of pounds sterling did he expend on the docks and 
harbours of Cronstadt and Sebastopol; and in building 
ships of war, and obtaining competent foreign officers , 
to discipline and teach their crews naval tactics, he 
grudged no amount of money, nor spared any labour 
in personal superintendence when that was practicable. 
Schools fbr naval cadets exist at St Petersburg, 
Archangel, Cronstadt, Odessa, and some other ports 
maintained at great expense, and, it is genially 
affirmed, with very little profit, so far as the training of 
able officers jp- is admitted that few 
such have yet been 4 rals^;— to Use. m A^tericani«n% " 
in these institutions; Oh the whole; the expense q£ ! ‘ 
maintaining so gteat a na^ inust have tog'bhdh: ( W ; ;: 
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enormous drain on the revenue Of Russia., Kohl, the 
German traveller, remarks, that *<hdje *js no Othdfc 
power in the world to which it is relative^ so inordi- 
nately expensive to maintain a maritime force, notwith- 
standing the scanty pay of the seamen, nor any to 
whom it is relatively of so little advantage, as Russia.’ 
How far the latter part of his opinion may be Correct, 
it would perhaps be presumptuous in us to decide, but 
there can be no doubt that the first part is true enough. 

Various very intelligible reasons have been assigned 
by different travellers why Russian men-of-war are 
such excessively costly machines. The whole system at 
the Imperial dockyards appears to he ingeniously de- 
vised to swallow up as much money for a given amount 
of labour as possible. For instance, huge shjps of war 
are— or not long ago were — built %t St Petersburg, 
and yet there is only seven eg eight feet of water at that 
city. How, then, are these vessels to be got to Cronstadt, 
to be fitted out? By ‘camels!’ Kohl tfdls us that 
these camels arc ‘gigantic chests, big enough to hold a 
ship of the line. When the hull is built, and is reUdy 
to be sent down the Heva, such a chest is bWMight into 
the Admiralty dockyard, and filled with water til^ it 
sinks so deep as to admit the vessel to float in through 
an aperture in the side. This done, the water is 
pumped out again, when the cancel begins to rise, till 
at last it is enabled to float down the river with its 
singular passenger. It is then to^ed by a steam-vessel 
to Cronstadt, and generally without accident, if wind 
and weather are favourable. Why so inconvenient a 
dockyard has not long ago been abandoned, it is 
difficult to conceive.* The cost of thus shifting the 
hulls of great sl^ps is understood to be very consider- 
able, and, of course, could be entirely obviated hy 
building them at a place naturally adapted for the 
purposed We presume, however, that the personal 
interests of some oflfliJHs forbid that to be done. R jjs 
affirmed that all the contractors for the supply of 
materials, and all the officials of the Imperial dock- 
yards, play into each other’s hands, so as to pAulate 
and defraud the government, by substituting inferior 
articles for those that have been paid for as first-rate. 
However this may be — and it is likely enough, if the 
universally received character of the Russians is not 
exaggerated — it is tolerably certain that the Russian 
men -of- war *do not last more tha$ half as long as 
English. Three reasons are «dlcged — inferiority of 
material ; the freshness of the water at Cronstadt, 
added to the pressure and shocks from the ice; and 
the ravages of a small worm ii* the waters of the Black 
Sea harbours. As to the outward appearance the 
vessels themselves, some are built on the lino # 01 first- 
rate English ships, and undoubtedly are fine vessels, 
so far as model is concerned ; but many other Russian 
mcn-of-war arc said to be half a century backward in 
their fcuild, resembling much the ships of St Vince nt’% 
afid Nelson’s days-^sbort and deep, •.ml consequently 
slow and unwieldy in manoeuvring, and very unsteady 
in a heavy-rolling sea. Sevefal of their best steamers 
have been built to order in England and elsewhere. 
As may be expected, the rigging and sajjls* are of 
capital quality, and the guns are also excellent. Good 
order and cleanliness are observed on board— and that 
at aoyrate is something. • 

The following extract will give some idea of the 
kind of officers the Russian normal naval-schools have 
turned put ;— ‘The fittings of the cabins are splendid 
in thejextreme, according to thq manners and customs 
of the Russian aristocracy. The Russian captains and 
admits are not by any means bluff; bearish old tars 

f tfe Brake, Ti#% or Ruyter stamp. Slippered 
and wrapped >p iTffiorhing-gowns, and got 


for the profession ; got that they are ignorant— the 
►nautical academies at Oranienbaum, Petersburg, Cron- 
stadt, Odessa, and Nicolftj$n, proyid<j all sorts of theo- 
retical knowledge — but for ay.tgat, it is not in the | 
graiu.*%And Mr Olipfiant, tells us that ‘it ij.mali- ! 
cSusly* saitL that u^on the few occasions the Ruksitei j 
fleet in the Black Sea liav% encountered a gale of wind, j 
the greater part of the officers ahd men were always 
sea- sick.* JR is certain that they have sometimes 
been unable to tell whereaboilts they wer <4 on their 
extensive eruising-grouml.* Supposing tficrc is no 
exaggeration in the above, we would yet remark, \Uat 
even if the native Russia u officers had a predilection 
for the sea, they have, in the great majority of in- 
stances, r<*tlly no opportunity of* acquiring sufficient 
jfractical knowledge of their profession; for even an 
► Englishman — a born sailor, according to the opinion of 
continentals — ooujjl # nolf become an able naval officer 
wiki i out many long years* experience of .fife afloat in 
activ<? service. 

Now for the Russian sailors — although, if what is, 
generally asserted of them be at all correct, sailors 
they are not, but mere on sl^lward. Personally, 

w^ know little of tin* Russian sailors, but that little 
certainly tends to confirm the accuracy of all w r e have 
read* on the subject. We have seen them often enough 
on board their vessels in port ; bgt one cannot tell 
-what tiirt of stuff mariners are, unless one has an 
opportunity tq observe them ifl*the active performance 
of their duties at sea. *0n one occasion, indeed, we 
made a voyage in a vess($ on hoard which a Russian 
fpom the {tanks of the Ilwina served as one of the 
crew. Whether he had iKen regularly trained to t fche 
sea, we know not, but nevcrirlid we see such a miserable 
caricature of a sailor. He %>peared very willing to do 
his best, but be was literally fit for nothing but to pull 
his ounce at the fall of a tackle, for lie was naturally 
incapable of performing a seaman’s duties. Unques- 
tionably, the Russians have no aptitude for maritime 
pursuits. * Of all nations,’ observes Mr Kohl, ‘inhabit- 
ing modern Russia, hardly one is acquainted with or 
accustomed to the sea. The actual Russians — those 
in the heart pf the country — having nothing to doftvith 
the sea, and the dwellers on the coast are everywhere 
colonists and strangers. Even of the maritime popu- 
lation, few are familiar with the ocean. The Lottes in i 
Oourland Hud Livonia ever held the “yure # (sea) in 
great 1 dread ; j,he Tatars of t tho south have# always 
p been shepherds, obtaining their foreign produce from 
^foreign maritime nations; and the Cossacks never j 
issued, tfxcgpt at intervals, from the interior of ’ the 
country, to make predatory excursions on the slfe. .... 
(X the 30,000 sailors now serving in the Russian fleet, 
htricast 24,()0u have grown up at the plough am> spade, 
and but 20QJ or 3JMO at the utmost have served any 
sort qf apprenticeship on the Black Sou, or in the 
fishing-trade on* tluf Northern and White Seas, and onr 
the great rjvers of t^e country.* f Precious materials 
these wherewith to maif three-deckers ! , 

The Fiifcs, and also the natives of the coast of 
Esthonia, one of tfyg Baltic province^, are, however, * 
exqpllent seamen— especially the Fins, many of whom; 
serve in foreign ships all over the world. But the;- 
population T>f Finland is so spam, and the grown-m. 
seamen are so apt to avail themselvefc of the mli$fe 
opportunity of quitting the paternal rule of thecx$fe>- 
in order to enter the : merchant-service of 5 forhfjihr' 
coufltrics, where they will he in no .danger 


paratiTely 'KnaJlIJv'snd' ‘ the 1 «st5ple of Mvj 

• r rri*:".?;: f ; Y;> . " ; 

* rfxtein sswww ago, tbe captain of the rtewnor lwwsan 

; Felfifisbws nr.<l TiAlwMr m 


" ^githe toost. splendid. they^lolL on^^ft 
.•nioiwt.JySe Russian nlrol Ulcers canftery little 
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Russian men-of-war, as a •matter of necessity, consists by liis officer, he uncaps, and bringing his feet together, 
of Russians proper, who dread the sea even more than*! stands*— Ojye.taft ! — at what ? “at ease?” 0 no! 
Germans do— and that is saving not a little. “ ^attention,” with liis little-fingers down the seams, 

If an iron, discipline could make seamen of the and thumbs pointing upwards/. 

Russ jap a, they would \>e everything that caald be - — 

deferred. As it is, they aso drilled into exquisite .tttp p p it p t n tt <3 

machines, and will perform Vhe r assigneTduties yith *' T H E PRECIOUS STONE, 

the precision of clobkwork ; but beyond this they Walking on the sea-shore one winter-day in one of 
cannot go. They have no heart for the service— no our southern counties, and at low-water, it was my 
inspirati<yi — no*' national pride in their navy. A good-luck to pick up a stone, which, after a cursory 
Russian man-of-war carries far more men — we have examination of its surface, I decided on taking homo, as, 
rearf nearly twice as many — than a Britisli one of cor- I thought it bade fair to turn out well, and was likely 

.. * . nr. J 1. Ji- i • i_ _ ii „ l..iL i .. 1. 1 i i. i* Ti ] 


; responding size. We need hardly explain why this to prove both valuable and interesting. Possessed with 
I is thought necessary. One writer says: ‘The rules this idfea, I cleansed it from the sand and other deposits 
and regulations of the service alone determine the which had rested on it, and laid it by in store, until 

movements of e the Russian sailor The varioifs time should allovfof my investigating its pretensions 

manoeuvres of the fleet are executed with 1 great pre-< more fully than I coult^ under the circumstances of 
cision ; but it appears that evtry man has his peculiar the moment. 

poBtyand Lhto he is fit for only one set of manipulatijms. Arrived pt home, I set to work at once, and truly I 
Of course, practice makes him perfect ; but the°ques- was not disappointed. I had found a treasure, and one 
*tion is, how the same manoeuvres are to he performed of %hich three months* possession has in no degree 
in battle, when many of the crew are killed or disabled ? lessened *my admiration. Now had I, by some odd 
The Duke of York^ insured' 1 <gi the same men being chance, picked up such a jewel as the Koh-i-noor, or 
marines, gunners, and sailors; apd surely his principle a sizeable match for Mr Hope’s blue diamond, I feel 
was the better one! .... When the Russian sailor pretty sure that I should have many more enviers and 
sees a stray rope, he docs not roil it, and put it alkie; sympathisers than I i shall have in my present pos- 
he reports the matter to his lieutenant, and the lieu- session ; and, in fact, if the owner of either of these 
tenant refers to tire journal for the name of t&e man* wonders was to offer me an exchange, his for mine — 
who has neglected liifi 1 duty, and havjng found the ‘an even-handed bargain’ — I have little doubt that I 
culprit, he takes hold of his tfurs, and pulls him up to should accept it : but I am pretty sure of one thing — 
the neglected rope.’ We think it right to make a and that is, that I have derived more true pleasure and 
remark on the above staten^nt. In the British na*v, profit from the contemplation of my stone, than I should 
and^in every navy, m fact, us well as in the Russian, ever have gained by gazing on the ‘Maintain of Light;’ 


every man has an .assigned station and set of duties: 
each seaman is stationed, /“by the flrst-lieu tenant, at a 


station and set of duties : and, setting aside commercial views, that 1 am better 
>y the flrst-licutenant, at a off in the possession of my own treasure, than I should 


particular part of the ship or rigging, and he must, have been in that of cither of the magnificat jewels 
when on duty, especially attend to just that particular J have mentioned. * 1 

piepe of service, and no other. But the difference And now behold me as T settle myself in the evening 
between the Russian seaman and the English is, if we for a conference with this silent yet animated friend, 
apprehend rightly, the following:— The Russian can A clefir flint-glass goblet, full of transparent sea- water, 
perform only one particular piece of duty, having been stands before me, and into this I drop my stone, which 
taught and trained to do that, and that alone ; whereas has before been lying in some pan or basin of water, 
the English seaman can not only do his own especial together with other treasures. Supporting it with 
bit of duty — we mean, attend to the particular duty a couple of bits of lead wire, so that the water may 
assigned to him for the time being — but he can also entirely encircle it, and eaefri side of the stone may be 
do any and every duty of a seaman and^a man-of-way’s- in turn presented to the light, I place a stout piece of 
man. Ahd even if the Russian seaman h&d aptitude lighted candle on tto€ opposite side of the glass, so 
to learr, he can have practice, ii?- theJBaltic at least, adjusted as to pour its rays full into the middle of the 

water ; and putting my pocket-lens to my eye, I set 


to learr, he can have practice, in*- theJBaltic 
only about five t months in the ear. 


In conclusion, we need not apologise for quoting myself to watch. c 

the following daguerreotype picture of a< Russian For some time, I see nothing hut the stone itself, ! 
man -to- war’s -man, from Mr Jesse: — ‘England can which iA a bit of common red sandstone, about two j 
: atfbrd to give Russia the mechanical rr^ans*of end|n- inches in length, and perhaps an inch and a half in I 
vouring to rival her — neither money nor ukase cad width, and an inch in thickness; its surface con- 
create the Britislf* seaman. No: Jiere the czar must s^lerably intrusted with those little white stone-like 
halt. He may, order ships, like the ^Twe/v^ Apostles, to icoils and other shaped structures — the work of ifiarine- 
buSt, and guns, fn*m four-pouhder* Paixhans, to be whrms, &c,, whidu are so commonly to be, seen on old 
cast in unlimited ipimberq; buf crews to man either oysters and other shells and stones by the sea-side— 
the one or the other, neither h j nor his 'successors can together with other odds*bnd ends of inanimate matter, 
ever hope to have. Russians are the after-fcuard of all I watch carefully, for I can scarcely suppose that it is 
* the sailors in Europe. One cannot help smiling when a ‘ city of, the dead’ I am looking at, and that all the 
contrasting the seamen of ofiier nations with theirs, clusters of stone-castles, houses, and huts on, which 
Look at a Blue-jacket lit our own service: he is all I am gazing are completely tenantless. Presently, a 
ease and freedom, agile and muscular ; hie Countenance slight movement is seen in several places at once, and 
, is open, and his bearing independent,' and though he I eagerly shift my lens, so as to bake it bear on one 
shews implicit obedience under discipline,^ is demeanour of the parts where promise of life is thus held out; 
is manly : as well as respectful, and -he is dean. A but my ardour causes my defeat, at least for a season, 
Russian sailor has no pretensions to be called one; his for all motion ceases ; and where I had fancied I 
head is nearly shaved h and his jacket of green cloth, descried an active living creature, I see nothing but „ 
made like a dragoon’s, oifcB quite tight. This is buttoidd a little lump of limestone as big as a pin’s head. 
Ml the wity^up in frefotv and padded out as an awny However, my disappointment is but for a moment; for, 
'i**.n*m £ouid .mak^ooe for a #otmg cornet. His lower in a few seconds, the sentinels who have thus peeped" 
‘tics ate cited in Wellingtons, and on his head out having taken anotheriook, and reported 4 all ript,".' 

ted forage-cap, alfcon one side. If a mate, his such a rush of life takes place -.** can only rtbiiid f 
**uck between the buttons of v his jacket like an one of the appearance of a stwt.- whea.:;oe«ae'^gralid; f 
afs; and last, though mot least, addressed procession eaters J*, andifoiy inmate of every hppsb 
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pops hie or her head out of the window orjdoor, full qf 
excitement, every hand being thrown alov, and flags < 
and handkerchiefs waving; and where all^efore 
stillness and silence, all is now animation and activity. 
There are ladies, rich in plumes and jewels, with 
velvet mantles and satin trimmings ; there are jjelicate 
little girls, clad in pure white, and merry jumping 
boys ; “but they all keep their door-and -window look- 
out, and uovor leave their house. Yet, although, like 
Swiveller’s ‘Marchioness/ they can thus take but a 
very ‘limited view of society/ the manners of the in- 
habitants of thy little red-stone world are exceedingly 
pleasing and polite; none interferes with or^jostles 
another; you never see them butting at each other, 
and making a stir, as tenants of closely packed human 
habitations are apt to do ; for if onenittle fishy inmate, 
on emerging from his door* touches the tentacles of 
another, and ijnds that bit of water preoccupied, he 
gently gives way, and either turns his body round in 
its case, and expands his plumes in another direc- 
tion, or else pops back into his house, and leavos # his 
neighbour in peaceable possession. • 

There is one kind of joyous-looking creature wMch 
suddenly dashes out on you with but short note of 
preparation. You perceive a little white stone- wall, 
like a wall of circumvallation, lyi'ilt of lime, and some- 
what angular and rough in its construction, which 
encloses a space of from the eighth to the tenth of an 
inch in diameter ; more or lelfe, according to the size 
of the animal to be accommodated. Within this little 
fortress rests a shell composed of six valves, which, when 
the inhabitant is at rest, is closed tightly up, but which, 
when it is disposed to cast its nets into the surrounding 
waters — for it is an indefatigable fisherman— uncloses, 
and discovers a cluster of the most delicately formed 
filament^ looking, at its first appearance, like a hand 
with the fingers closed fcver the palm. These, howpvqj, 
seldom remain so long, for after one or two gentle 
movements, which seem as if the animal was recon- 
noitring, they spring aloft into the water with the 
action of a hand clutching at some object. This most 
curious and elegant little creature is the sessile barnacle, 
or acorn-shell (. Balanus ), several species of which are 
common on our shores. There are two species on my 
stone — one has brown tehtacula, and its clutching 
action is much more incessant that that of the kind 
which most abounds, and whiclPfleases me so much by 
its lively and vigorous movements. This, my favourite, 
is silvery white, except at the roots of the arms— as I 
• must designate the organs which it throws out from its 
shell— where its tint is a rosy red. It is semi-trans- 
parent, very slight and light in form, and e^eeuingly 
active in movement; but — unlike the brown species, 
which throws out and retracts its arms with as much 
regularity as a thrasher throws his flail— it ofj^n 
re mam s suspended in the form of a many-rayed sta* 
for a minute at a time. But altlftugh the genial 
action of the balanus is suspended for a period, the 
creature is not idle. Two oftts tentacula, which are a 
little different in form from the rest — the lowest^on each 
side — are busy enough ; forever and anon, fir§t one, and 
then the other, jerks suddenly outwards with a rapid, 
eager motion, and then curves up to the centre of the 
animal— evidently conyeyiug some titbit to the %ver- 
ready mouth; an action which irresistibly reminds 
you of a child wiping out a treacle-jar or cream -pot 
with its fingers, and then tucking them into its mouth, 
licking them thoroughly, and returning to«the charge 
each time with renewed delight and increased appetite 
ib£ the scantily obtained dainty. 

,‘,/fe Tim structure o f the balanus is wonderful, amfvery 
IVflWakifrA 1 .-! have described its habitation, but the 
s#m4 itself is well wortlv notice. It consists of a 
feody in organic conneetioii with the case, formed, at 
the projects into th® water, in the shape of 

. ;:*%c|r ! with a point it. Bound this circle 

..i, . 


and point are set ^ eerie* of about sixteen flexible 
arms, fringed on both sides^with bristling pointer l'hese 
arms, when expanded, form a faq shaped like an oval 
with one end cut off, the rums* being .graduated in 
lt^gth^and the lower*part much more' than bajf the 
length*of tjjye uppe* pai*^ The cilia, or bristles, Vn 
these tentacula, are «o arranged that those on one 
shall exactly meet the interspaces in its next neigh- 
bour ; and thus, when the animal contracts and closes 
them in, they form a net of th£ flne^ medics*. These 
delicate organs the bn! antis suddenly jerks out Jirom 
its shell ; and the cilia or bristles on them being in 
constant motieft, make a vortex in the water, which 
draws towards the net the animalcula t>n which tljc 
animal sulfcnsts. It then rapidly closes in the tentacles, 
and, as it^ere, draws the no! enclosing«its prey, which 
is no sooner consigned to the barnacle's devouring maw, 
than the apparatus again cast forth; and this action 
is Repeat, ed about once in egch second. ** • 

Of these amusing creatures, there are so many on 
my stone that I have never been able to count them. 
When I have counted twenty or so, 1 find, on looking 
back, that at least douUl^tllb number have appeared ; 

0 £ else, when I am bu*y in taking tffe census, a slight 
movement of the tylblo tilte over the stone, and, quick 
a^ lightning, every little fellow, wheresoever he may 
be, rushes into his house, and liea^nug till the alarm 
has parsed. But if no such catastrophe happens, and 
all remains still, whilst I nnfVatcking these fishers, 
which are always the fifst living creatures to appear, 
f see various other trtbos of beautiful creatures 
l*£inning^o peep out at Aheir doors— at first, shy and 
timid, and ready to start mack if .a breath rufHo% the 
water, but by degrees gaining courage, and coming forth 
in their full proportions, the French fairy tale 
says, ‘each one more beautiful than the other.’ But 
we must look at each tribe separately. First, then, for 
the Serpuf.tr. Most people must have observed a $orfc 
of semi-cylindrical stone-case wreathed into sundry 
convolutions and snake-like contortions, with which old 
sea-beaten shells and stones are incrustcd : there are 
usually plenty of them on the shell of the oysters* which 
are sold in the market. These little coils are th<? colls 
of a worm (Annelid* i serpula ), and are, like those of the 
balani, constructed by the animal itself with lime, 
which it has tl^ power of secreting from the surround- 
ing water* and as the worm grows larger, anfli requires 
more room, it^dds m wider entrance to itss house, thus 
t securing at the same l!!me greater wjdtli and length, 
j* Th is it does repeatedly in the course of its growth; and 
new^pa^t of the edifice, and indeed each succeeding 
arftration, is marked by little protuberances wnere the 
qkl and new portions unite. At the mouth of one of 
these cases, you will see thrust out, gently aiuhslowly, 
a flat substance, i|lych ha3 hithefto stopped up tb© 
mouth of the cell, as a cork stops the mouth of ^bottle. 
This stopper — for sefthis organ m emphatically called-* 
advances further an^ further, an$J risesito about the. 
height of the fourth offlftn inch, and you then see that 
it is richlj' coloured, and in the form of a trumpet, 
narrowing down tg a thin neck where it joins the* 
bo^y of the animal. In some instances, this stopper ^ 
of a brilliant rose colour; in others,. of purple, orang%|j 
and white* all beautifully blended in an eleg 
pattern ; in others, it is brown and white, olive , 
white, violet* or some other colour. As thi# >1 
you begin to perceive that it is connected with a 
member, for a mas# of tentacles, partaking 
less of the colour of the stopper, encircles on#f*idie%f 
il Now, keep quite still, %nd watch, and yotl'Wifr.see 
% lovely sight, especially if fo$ have a lens of powers ; 
enough to enable you ip observe the minutiae 
animal’s structure. 1 have described the atiimalin It# 
rise and 

wlmfldt ha§ attained th# length of about the third 
aa inch— wl^ the iens, It will of courseappear m.uehr|; 
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*s, scarlet, the tont&des singed and tipped v ith 
j ; and some richly tinged with olive-brown, lil^c, 


linger, but this is its real size — you start with surprise 
to se*e tfcis mass suddenly spread open like a parasol,^ 
and a waved and spreading coronal of plumes, such as 
blight adorn, a Mcfioap prince, rise to view ; yon 
have.-jpsfc time to see that thitf rich plume, o# rather 
double semicircle of plumes* is pf the njost flowing 
scarlet and white, or some dthor gorgeous tint, wften, 
lo ! your start and exclamation send back the pretty 
creature in affright, and it is gone. Like the sultan 
when Algdin’s palace* rose to view, you start with 
delight at its appearance ; * and, like him, rub your 
eye? and wonder over its disappearance. But it is 
gone ; and so entirely, that you can hurdly believe the 
f^-iry vision cfver existed, However, it does not stay 
long out of sight. Grown bold by its firsttessay, and 
finding all quiet, it and a dozen more ris^into vie\f, 
and flash open their splendid coronets in all directions. *j 
It would be vain to attempts to describe their dyes. 
My stone is* rich in these, # yet not so rich as a sfcell 
that I have seen, on which thirty-eight of these lovely 
objects have been expended at the same moment- 
some, the purest white on a base of orange -red 
others, 
white . 

and white, singularly lik # e small, exquisitely tinted 
passion-flowers. Then there arc varieties, som& of 
which exhibit a bluish hue, the true colour being almost 
white, but catching a prismatic colour from Mb light, 
like that on the pendeffL of a lustre when it divides a 
ray of the sun. Another I have is of a deep violet, 
with a ring of white round flic stoppers ; in fact, there 
is no end to the variety olLhucs which these elcgarct 
little creatures present. * 

Having myself sought through all the books which 
the library of a museum or natural history could afford 
me, for some account of the structure of these annelids, 
and in vain, I was delighted lately to find in Mr Gossc’s 
Aquarium a clear and most interesting description of 
them; and as others may wish for information con- 
cerning these interesting objects beyond that of a mere 
description of their appearance, I will transcribe a 
part of bis account, only premising that the species 
he describes are larger than those on my stone or 
shell, and the inhabitants of deep water. The struc- 
ture of both is, however, so much the same, that the 
description will answer equally well fgr either, except 
, in respeSt of size, in which the deep-water species 
^(Serpitfa antortupUeata } exceed <thc Jittoral Species 
(S* tnquetm )* , 0 % 

After describing the beautiful coloured fans of whieln 
I have yspoken, he aajs: ‘ Take your pock^t^cns now, 
and examine the structure of these brilliant organ “in 
ctet&iL Presto! on the slightest movement of your 
hand towards him, he is gone ! He has retreated I nee 
a lightning -flash fhto his tube. , Bpt cli*! you notice 
how cJpVerfy, as he went, he shut thc^doot afte^him? 
•A most marvellous contrivance iff here. Watch it as 
it again protrudes* Thong is % solid organ, exactly 
ioonical, seated at th® end of a fong flexible stem, which 
forms the stepper; it *S one of a pair of tentacles; 

I* but as only one could be of any service as a stopper, 
on© Only is developed, the other being minute. %hih 
stoppef is vefy beautiful; if is always richly coloured, 
usually orange or vermilion, sometimes varied with 
pure white ; its flat extremity or top is made up of 
ridges, whidt run from the O&gtgu'tft thepircumfer^ce, 
where' they ‘project in tiny teeth of most exquisite , 

,regularity;vv . Thu . 1 fa»-Uke - expiwious'' wo * formed, of 

l^adintihg filamhhlfcs, ai|6 very .brilliant ^ ||fc 

along ihm 

is no these animals, ' 

ave des&i^ by a sort of pb- 

mtle’or hood^beneath which is the orifice of 
The mech*miem fcy whkpTthe serpula 



projects its $x> dy from the shelly tube, and by which it 
withdraws $h gAaftn with such inconceivable rapidity, 
is yjondroiwly curious. Behind the head— or what, for 
convenient, may be so termed— the sides of the body 
are cut into nipple -like feet, about seven pair in all, 
which are perforated, and carry so many bundles of 
fine, elastic, horny bristles, like the hair of a eamel’s- 
liair pencil, each pencil carrying from twenty to 
thirty bristles. By means of suitable muscles, the 
pencils are pushed out to their full length, or withdrawn 
so as to be v^holly sheathed in the foot. Now, let us 
look at the structure of these bristles. A few are simple 
hairs, but the majority are instruments of elaborate 
work titan ship, though high powers of the microscope are 
needful to display them well. Each bristle consists of a 
transparent, ycllo^, horny shaft, the extremity of which 
dilates into a slightly enlarged knob. This is cleft into 
four points, three of which are minute, but the fourth 
is developed into a long, slightly divergent, highly 
elastic, tapering, and finely pointed spear.* With these 
ouftous organs, the sorpula effects its exit from its tube ; 
but therms another and still more curious apparatus 
prtvided, to enable it to make its sudden dash back 
into its castle — so elaborate, that its details would occupy 
too much space for insertion; but we may just intimate 
that 1900 prehensile ^rgans, furnished with suitable 
muscles, are supplied to this tiny worm — which 
seldom exceeds an i^ch or an inch and a half in length— 
to enable it to retreat* and that it is calculated that 
from thirteen to fourteen thousand teeth are employed 
to lay hold on the membrane of the cell when the 
serpula chooses to retire. ‘ No wonder,’ says Mr Gossc, 

* with so many grappling-hooks, that fbe retreat is so 
rapidly effected.* 

But there are other treasures on my stone besides 
the balani and serpubc. As 1 glance over ft? thickly- 
populated sides, I discern somc^nifnute fronds of most 
vivid green : these are tiny plants of sea-weed (XlJm 
latmima), which have taken root, and now grow and 
flouriSh on their little rock in this diminutive ocean 
with as much vigour and beauty as if in the deep wide 
sea ; and here and there I see some little roving 
creature that ‘ wanders free,* leading a sort of gipsy- 
life, and having no fixed habitation. A very small 
green shrimp-like "animal i^one of these; and another 
is a queer creatufe, which always reminds me of the 
‘ laidly worm* of anefefit ballads. This strange reptile 
is a reddish worm, its rings well defined, its head and 
tail wedge-shaped ; and these would be undistingui&h- 
able the one from the ofher, but for a pair of wickod- 
Iookjpg black eyes which adorn one extremity, and 
give an Mea that it is the head. Other distinction has it 
none, at least not that I can perceive under my pocket- 
lens, for it progresses equally well in either direction. 
I^rnnd the neck of this 4 laidly worm’ i3 a fringe of 
|«what appears to be smaller worms : they are antful afced 
exactly like the «oody, of the same colour, and in all 
respects resembling the body of the worm to which 
they are appendages. $ at first thought they were 
yoting # ones, but on watching them, I found that 
they wey. attached to the body in a whorl at about a 
fourth part of its length. These— which I imagine to 
be tentacles— are continually writhing in the most 
strange contortions, spreading towards into the vrafceii- 
or back round the body ; lengthening to a wonderful 
length, and then contracting themselves, or some! two 
or three of thoir number, into a mere 


weaving and interlacing with each other unfit you 
would thiuk they were so tied up in knots, •that tfiey 
could never be untied—wheii, lol up-goes the Whole 
party quite free, and! strott^ing hither and thitlifer hi •; 
curling MedUseah dusfctes. What kind of 
this is, I know not, but^Tiaust eohfe$s that it iir so 
unnatural and wiid-loak% ati that ifit r^hi^' 

more than about half m iiich fijvtfe&fb, I ; 

I shouidvbe, to 1 
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until I had served it with a writ of ejectment, and seen 
it fairly dislodged. However, this ^ugglwpme beast* 
seldom troubles me, for his dwelling is in son^j secluded 
deft of the stone, and he annoys ine but little with his 
writhings. * 

Another wanderer is a long and very beautiful 
norei#worm, about an inch and a half in length, and 
thin as a fine thread. He is pure white, beautifully 
marked with green ; and as be glides in and out between 
the serpulte, &c., reminds one of a very long train of 
railway-carriages seen from a distance— now sweeping 
round a corner on the road, then entering and emerging 
from a tunnel, but ever gliding on with an even and 
sliding sort of movement peculiar to itself. * 

One day, as I glanced over my living creatures and 
their homes, 1 perceived that there*had been several 
additions to the colony sinc£ I had last seen it, and 
that several new houses had been built and were 
inhabited. They were quite in a different style of 
architecture from the last, being little round towers 
shooting straight up from the stone, and looking Mkc 
the Scottish Border towers in which Bucli»igeu as 
Johnny Armstrong used to live, and from which th#y 
kept watch, and on occasion made a swoop on the 
country, and lifted cattle, &c., at pleasure. Those 
towers, of horny substance, brown and slightly rough- 
cast, and tipped with red, for about one- third of their 
height wrie opaque below, but tlTe upper part semi- 
transparent. As I watched, observed the upper 
portion of one to grow denser, and accordingly I began 
to expect the inhabitant to issue forth and shew 
himself, which in process of time he did. There were 
several of thesc^ towers ; but as they were not all 
occupied by the same description of tenants, 1 mu at 
describe each in its turn, but shortly, for space forbids 
much extrusion of my subject. From some of these, 
then, l saw appear % kittle pellucid spine, white as 
crystal, and about the sixteenth *of an inch high, ant? 
the size of a small pin ; this shot up as the tube of a 
microscope springs from its sheath, remained suspended 
for an instant, and then threw open about twenty 
glistening tentacles, in the form of a delicate little star. 
Several of these lovely little zoophytes sprang up into 
view at once in different parts of the stone, and from 
day to daj' their numbers* have been continually in- 
creasing. Borides these pearly floweas, which fluctuate 
in form, now capping upwards, U^n bending down, and 
then resting in the form of a flat star, are others much 
larger, and of a rosy-red hue : these arc formed of 
twelve feathered plumes, rising, like the feathers of a 
shuttle-cock, in a circle wider at the top than at the 
base. These plumes wave irrespectively of ea*h ofher, 
with a most graceful and lovely motion. Each is 
formed with a sharp smooth point which arches over, 
and at about a third part of its length the quilt 
becomes densely feathered on both sides with ciliated 4 
tentacles- I have seen these stass, nearly white*, 
assuming the most exquisite iridescent hues ; but 
they were in general of a redJtint. The whole coronal 
has power of consentaneous as well as of separate 
motion, and the changes in its position and fdrm are 
, incessant : sometimes it droops and bends Jtar, then 
turns Entirely round in its case, or waves one or two 
•K its plumes inward or out, as the case may be, yith 
: a aUdden flashing movement, exceedingly easy and 
'/ .V ’ ' 

1 latter, ,•*». well as* the , serpulai, classes 1 with 
the iktmri»dae, .or worm family, and so does one other 
mature with which .both stone and 
- la * — •**•-*" ■ ' 

■m 


and ; . the description oTwhich must close 

r|MJt1Ay. Tit is sprightly creature lives in a poly- 
iom, or Case, of the turret form, so like those from 
jfeh both the white star-riiaped zoophyte and the 
f ittf? V ;inhattt, youdo hot know until the 
A'WW' 8 i wtiiOh sort ' of animal * yon are to 
i&U ^you:.‘;ctoriy’ observe, , ^ou will,- however, 

fe,; r 1 


soon, see that from the greater peak of these little 
turrets, -instead of either a silvery ftoint oxv a tuft 
of led filament^, it is tvfro hops which first greet 
your eight — small, thread-Iike^scipi-fransparent loops. 
Watch rnhem for a moment, and you v/ill see them 
grow logger and longer* xyitil at last one end of bad) 
escapes from the tube* anti you discover that it is a 
pair of horn-like tentacles, of lutlf an inch or more 
in length, which have thus been looped up for the 
convenience of packing. These flexile an$ nearly 
transparent organs are ever in motion, wafing hither 
and thither in the water — now both aloft ; now ^ne 
grovelling on tilt ground, and dapping , like an angler's 
line, into every crack and crcvico near, flipping into 
the cavern wis mouth of a serpula-easc, or angling in* 
tile very middle of an acorn-shell; wlplst the other 
jwliisks abmit in the waters alone. Now these long 
horns twist together, thin separate, and again resume 
thoap everlasting tdssing, continually reminding onp of 
the gdblin page in the Lap of the Last Minsk el, who 
is endlessly tossing his arms, and crying ‘Loft! lost! 
lost ! ’ Never did any creature exist who gave such 
an impressive idea of wpfbt, 4‘or, day and night, these 
arms are ever at work ; nor have? trover seen them, 
withdrawn, unless for n few moments, when frightened 
into retreat. In a* few minutes after these strange 
creatures have first emerged, they beeoino quite at 
their eftee, and you then perceive Amt these restless 
organs belong to a body as rimless as themselves — a 
pure white, glassy-looking little body, which is seen to 
rise from the mouth of tlw tube, and lean out of bis 
Iwnjsc so fa* as to make you almost disposed to shout 
out, ‘Take care!’ for he Woks like a child leaning so 
far out of the window ns to txi likely to lose his balance, 
and tumble over. But noi^hc! Over he leans, the 
most wild and wicked-looking creature you can imagine ; 
and presently dashing forward, he seizes in his mouth 
a branch of a most delicate and exquisite little spark- 
ling zoophyte, with which the stone is closely bestst, 
and snapping it oft) bears his prey in triumph into his 
case, like the Ogre of fairy tale, no doubt there to 
devour him at his leisure. This pretty zoophyte, on , 
which this wretched little harpy-like animal is sojbrid 
of feeding, is worthy of a few words, as, though very 
minute, its species is one of the most abundant, as well 
as one of the most lovely, in my marine city. I had 
often obsewed that the rock on which my rity was 
built, find all the houses and other buildings on it, 
jvere constantly covered witlF what I todk to bo a 
deposit from the water. I therefore, wfth the feather- 
end of a^pen, carefully brushed, it all over in water, 
and soon sAw that all was smooth and olemfc but, 
rather to. my annoyance, after a* few minutes I found 
tlfra furry apjtearance was as bad ns ever. A^ain I 
brushed ; and again, after a short tiipe, I found that it 
had been all ih vaiti? * On this, I took a more powerful 
magnifier, and, to «*y great dejight, discovered that # 
what I had taken for deposit, was in fw t a perfect 
forest of living creatufei! *The whole of all the solid 
material oi* my stone w closely set with a delicate 
glittering little zoophyte, like fern -leaves, and email _ 
shrubs made of ice, *as white and pure-looking as the *| 
hoar-ficost, fthd as varied and beautiful in their fbrms 
as that faiiy-liko production ever ' can be, X touched , 
them with the feather, and down they sank into little 
lumps of jelly, but only to reappear an soon as all w * hi 
still— their lovely stems, branches, dud leave# 
one homogeneous substance, and waving in tlie 
like frosted trees under ' the influence of a 
baeere in winder* ' .! \ l > * * - - 1 " ,l , , ‘ . # 

Jn describing the produce St my precious 
I fiave not attempted to afford to my 
scientific details which a5 experienced s 
require— -my aim being not io assist thf 
to interest the unlearned ; and I trust‘d t , 

“■‘ft? 
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matters a little for themselves ; and I can assure those and the constable immediately followed the fugitives, 
whoTeel disposed to do so, that* if they once begin tot for both tbfra^nVook to flight immediately after the 
ttimrse a portion of # any <fne of the fields of nature, pistil wasijred. A bricklayer, proceeding to his work, 
they will find so 8iqph,to interest them, that whatever encountered them as they were hastily crossing a stile 
they .may lobk back on hereafter with regsat and thus pursued. 1 He attempted to seize one of the men, 
S0rroVin their past lives, it,will’ ( surely not b£on file but failed ; and they soon afterwards reached a wood, 
hours they have spent in ex&nitfation of the wonderful whero^ill trace of the fugitives was lost. # 

works of creation. f The police of the district very naturally concluded, 

i : — . that these two men were concerned in the daring 

,I VT1 TT< 2 -p -p C TT T TC burglary which I have described, and every efTort was 
AN v-ALIKI AJS J) l X b liii-b U h 1 b. ma de for their apprehension. Indeed, they Beemed to 
A Hege has lately been produced with much success afford the only clue to a discovery of the gang, as, from 
at one of the London theatres, the interest of which the circumstance of the whole of them being closely 
turns entirely upon the supposed guilt of an innocent maske'd while engaged in the robbery, neither the 
man. Ills Striking resemblance to the «ue culprit ma f tCT , of tb f ■ ho “ 8e nor fVT of his servants could 
leads to the mtstakc, which, upon the stag,, is happilV undertake to .denhfy one of them. After an incessant 
i * « , rvu A search of several weeks, a man was at length appre- 

rectified before the conclusion of the drama. The real ^ ^ ti 


bended on suspicion in the town of D- 


On exami- 


incident upcri which the piece is founded had a yry nation bef<p*e the magistrate, the county constable 
different termination, for tMte supposed murderet»oi the denosed that the nrisoner was the nerson wliom he had 


I deposed that the prisoner was the person whom he had 


courier 6f Lyon actually died on the scaffold. The met on the morning of the robbery, and who had fired a 
witnesses upon whose testimony he was condemned pistol ^tdam, and then made his escape. This witness 
bad made a mistake as he identity of the man, wqs corroborated by the bricklayer, who had heard tho 
and the fatal err^ i^as not discovered until it was too report of the pistol, and who had attempted to stop the 
late. Some persons may imagine that such terrible fugitives, one of whom he pronounced to be the pri- 
mistakes are now-a-days ithpossiblb ; or, at all events, soncr. Upon this testimony, the latter — of whom, I 
that although 'our lively neighbours on the other side may observe, that the police knew nothing previously 


of the Channel inlay possibly be misled at times by 
their fancies, such things cannot happen in this 


— was committed fcfl- trial at the ensuing assizes. 
Happening to he at f D at the time, and feeling 


matter-of-fact country, wher% the suspected criminal some interest in the case, I obtained, not without diffi- 
has every means of defence sal his command, provided culty, a seat in court on the morning of the trial. My 
he can pay for it, and even if he cannot, wlg*re he curiosity was not. singular, for I found the building 
reckon at least, with certainty, upon a public trial crowded in every part, and many of the gentry of the 
befJte a jury of his fellow-citizens. I wish with all district were provided with places on the bench. The 
my heart that I could sXscribe to this comfortable prisoner on entering the clock, was closely scrutinised 
doctrine, but sad experience forbids. I am very far, by the more eager portion of the audience but his 
indeed, from asserting that an innocent man is often appearance presented none o £ those indications of 
mistaken *nr a gudty one in our criminal courts ; hut fillainy which the curious in such matters are apt to 
eudi mistakes do occur, as those who are conversant detect in conspicuous criminals. Ho was a tall man, 
with such matters well know. Some of my readers about* thirty years of age, of a powerful and active 
may be startled at this announcement. Let those who frame, and with a countenance of greater intelligence 
doubt it, peruse the following simple narrative, the than is usually observed among the class to which 


details of which are strictly true. 


lie professed to belong — that of day-labourers. His 


It is not many months since the inliabitants of tho clothes, which were coarse but clean, were in keeping- 

town and county of I) were kept in considerable with his professed occupation. He looked anxiously 

alarm by the frequent burglaries which were committed around the court ^fbr his counsel, with wjioin he con- 
in the district. One of these attracted espicial atten- versed earnestly overlie railing of the dock while the 
tion frogi the pystepiatic mode in ^hich it was effected, jury were being sworn ; and when called upon to plead, 
and the amount of property* carried away. The t he said he was ‘not guilty,* in a very decided tone, 
robbers, five 01 * six in number, and all completely. The trial proceeded, and^the first witnesses called were 
masked, made their i^ay, in the middle of tfce night, the gentleman whose house had been broken into, and 
into tl$ residence of a wealthy farmerf and after his servants. They detailed minutely all the circum- 
rousing the inmates ffora their beds, obliged, them to stances connected with the burglary, and astonished 
give u&all the money and plate in the hodsc, amounting their auditors with a relation of the cool proceedings 
in valua to a gog>d many hundred pounds. After of the robbers. One of them, according to the master 
plundering the house, and takfti| * effectual preeau- gr the house, sat down at the piano, while hi* com- 
mons Against a surprke, the biusglan sat dowh and passions were regaling themselves with wine and spirits 


stupified with surprise and alarm to make any attempt Ins mask, to the astonished host * Let me tell you, 

‘ at the pursuit and discovery ofctheMepredators. old fello^ that I am a better educated man than you 

This outrage was committed In the middle* of are a proposition wlpch, under the circumstances, no 
summer; and shortly on the same one ventured to dispute. '• ,, 

morning, two men were obawN^ abdut a mile from ‘I*m blo.wed/ whispered a rough roiee behind * 
the scene of the robbery, hurrying along the high-road *if it was that ’ere chap in the dock as played on the 
which led to the town of <si|d>flilch lay a &w piaanjr 1’ 1 V| . ■ , * 1 • ^ 

miles 'tlMfiWi' As I glanced at the prisoner’s simburnt han^ 

hand, arfMSj ' hardened with the toil ©£ twenty yeare ■ 

them, a«kiP»rhat. it; ct^aingds. The man thuraccostoi justice, of this remark, whdeh was made by a man in 

g h ev« 0 f*& answer, and quickened his sprat- a working-dress in the crowd. But this cireumstance 
Able then -psiste^ upon; examining tie, told but slightly in fryour of the prisoner, as it was 
»e refused, and after t'W; clearly shewn that there were five or en&ag®#^ 

* ‘dec*/ a pistol from his pocket, discharged in the robbery. Thetask Mil remained of identifying 
safe *» though' *m fled across ^the-indlvidutd'lU'tbo doeh as one 1 ' tf them* 4M 

yortnuatsl y, the Shot did uptake effect, inmate of the house all fkiled to do, .lhe.'W-bher« 
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been all so carefully masked, that the countenance of 
not one of them was seen even for*at^ i^tanfc. So* 
for as the case had gone, there was not a ^hadow # of 
evidence against the prisoner. 

The next witness produced was the pofice-officer who 
had met the two men under very suspicious circum- 
stances early on the morning of the robbery. He Stated, 
that the one who carried the bundle, and who had fired 
pistol at him on his attempting to examine its con- 
tents, was the prisoner at the bar. This witness was 
most severely cross-examined by the prisoner’s counsel, 
an advocate of great experience and skill, but without 
o fleet. The constable maintained, that he had not the 
slightest doubt as to this prisoner’s identity ; aifd the 
bricklayer, who was next examined, and who had 
attempted to seize the supposed rotsbers while they 
were escaping across the fielc^, spoke with equal con- 
fidence ; and his testimony was equally unshaken by 
the prisoner’s advocate. The whole case against the 
man at the bar rested Upon the veracity of these turn 
witnesses. No other evidence was adduced whiek 
cither directly or indirectly affected him. w # 

The case for the prosecution being closed, the counsel 
for the prisoner shortly stated the nature of the defence 
he was about to offer to the jury. It was simply, in 
legal parlance, an alibi He assured the jury, that the 
two witnesses upon whose testimony alone they were 
called upon to convict the prisoneP, were totally mis- 
taken us to the identity of tl^ man. He hoped to 
prove that at the moment when the constable met 
the two suspected persons on the road, his client was 

at home, and in his bed, in the town of 31 , at 

the distance of or six miles from the spot. He 
reminded the jury of the fatal mistakes which hav# 
been made in courts of justice with regard to the 
identity <>’ individuals; and after dwelling earnestly 
on the previous unbleliiolicd character of the prisoner^ 
concluded by expressing a confident hope that he* 
would be acquitted of the heavy charge preferred 
against him. • 

It has been remarked, that an alibi is either the very 
best or the very worst defence that can be presented to 
a jury. If they believe in it, it is of course conclusive 
of the prisoner’s innocence. If they do not, his con- 
viction is all but sure to ftfilow ; because the attempt 
to impose upon them by means of false defence, as 
they consider it to be, inoBt matoi^illy strengthens the 
presumption of his guilt. The result of this trial 
fully hears out the truth of the latter proposition. A 
variety of witnesses were callejJ to prove that, on the 
night of the robbery, the prisoner had returned to his 
lodgings at his ordinary hour, and that he hack reared 
to bed even earlier than usual. Several of them, more- 
over, swore that he could not have left the house 
during the night without their knowledge; and the 
pcrtimlfcity with which they insisted upon this point, 
evidently created suspicion in the minds both of the 
judge and the jury. The prisoner lived in a lodging- 
house where there were many other inmates; and it 
was by no means improbable, that several of his fellow- 
lodgers should agree in concocting the story* which 
each of them told in succession so glibly from the 
witness-box. They unfortunately proved too much in 
stating that he had gone to bed even earlier t&an 
usual, and that he could not possibly have left the 
house without their knowledge, Neither of these state- 
ment® was inconmatentwith truth, yet they had a 
strung appearance of being strained to suit a purpose. ' 
It wan also an unfortunate circumstance for the pri- 
soner, that all the witnesses called on his behalf were 
inmates of the same dwelling with himself. ThW 
were all, in fact, his own intimate associates. No 
^stranger m disinterested person was called to confirm 
HWS^dmibtfui testimony? iukI it was felt that the 
1 , ' : Ms^ner;,hid:- not 1 improved hie chances of > an acquittal : 

3**® had offered to the jury. They did 


not, in fact, believe his witnesses, hut returned a 
gerdict of guilty after H very brief consultation. . * 

The prisoner seemed surprise^ and excited at the 
result, and protested in the mqstj vthement manner 
that he mus innocent. The judge, in passfog sentence, 
saiif that he entirely agreed with the jury in tb£ com; 
elusion to which they Jiad come; The prisoner was* 
condemned to be transported for life. 

‘ I would rather you would hang me at oncet* 
exclaimed the man with an eaffiestntys of tone and 
gesture which produced a marked sensarfon in*i15e court; 
but he was immediately removed. One of the nfostf 
experienced dete»tive-officers in the kingdom, and who 
had been employed in getting up evidence in the case, 
happened t<> be standing by me at this moment, and 1 * 
lit* seemed struck with the earnestness of Jhe prisoner’s 
gianner. ‘?t would he a sad tfiing,’ he said, 4 if the 
man were innocent aftcivall.’ The reflection coming 
froi^ such a quarts naturally deepened in my nynd 
the impression created by thfs painful scene. But such 
impressions are rarely lasting in a criminal tourt of 
justice. In the course of a few minutes, there was 
another prisoner in the dogk, »nd the court, and jury, 
and spectators, including myself, fleil Boon occupied 
with the details of a fresh trial. 

Several months pt&sed, anfi the man I had seen tried 

and condemned at D was undergoing the usual 

imprisoiwnent to which convicts are Objected previous 
to transportation, when a remari&able incident occurred. 
A convict, who whb couliqpd in the same jail, and who 
was also under sentence #>f banishment for another 
oHj^iee, coitfesscd to the chaplain that he had been a 
party to the robbery described in the beginning of this 
paper. He further stated, that his fellow-prisoner vfho 


had been convicted at I) had neither been one of 

the party, nor in any way connected with the affair. 
He declared that he had never known, dbr even seen 
the man until they met beneath the prison roof; 
and that the two witnesses upon whose testimony fie 
had been convicted, must have been mistaken as to 
his identity. This startling confession was at first 
regarded as a fabrication by the prison authorities ; 
hut further reflection shewed that it might be consist- 
ent with the truth. The person who made it had no 
conceivable motive for inventing the story. He was 
already condemned to transportation, and it was not 
probable tlwt thfe confession of another serious crime 
would fead to a mitigation of his punishment The 
qffair came to* the ItnosvledgS of certain ’influential 
persons in the neighbourhood, and ^through their 
exertions^, searching investigation was made into the 
whole case, And particularly into the evidence adduced 
to prove ,the alibi of the prisdher at the time the 
roSbery was committed. The result convinced them 
that Ins defence had been a true one,*and that the two 
witnesses whef sword that he was the man whom they 
met oh the morning of the rqbbery, had made a § 
mistake as to his identity. A correspondence ensued 
with head -quarters, Ant ihe^nnocertt convict was very 
shortly afterwards discharged from prison with a free 
pardon in his pocket. 

‘A free pardon foi*wh#fc?’ the reader may exclaim. 

* It was admitted by the authorities that the loan was 
innocent.’ It may be also asked, whether the victim of 
this cruel mistake was not entitled to compensation in 
some shape for the wrongs that he had suffered. From 
the fallibility of human testimony, such mistakes may 
be at rimes unavoidable, hut when they era discovered 
and acknowledged, is there preparation due to the 
innocent victim ? Tlfe law m m*dltes no provision of any 


inaocent victim Y me iaw s maiftes no provision of any 
kijd for cases af jhis descrip^oa ; but a very distin- 
guished lawyer, and legislator was of opinion, that this . 
was a defect which ought to he remediedk ;-Tlie' Is^O)- 
Sir Samuel Romilly contended, that whw attdnnocentK 
man .waa provedfobave bleu convicted ! 

aadpuaishe* he might to he compensated by this 
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The equity of this proposition can hardly be 
2, nor *ioos there appeaf to be any substantial 
\ why it iboq^l not fee carried into effect. But 
iH a reflecfiou pf a more painful nature which 
from k consideration of this case. U>it had 
surged at a period within t«he rymorabranCe vf mftny 
bf nay readers — namely, whfen Vouse-breaking by flight 
was a capital crime —the man whom X saw convicted at 
, — would, in all probability, have been executed 

;witliin ejght-and-fortj* hours of his condemnation, and 
his innoeehce, ake that of the supposed murderer of 
thC*couricr of Lyon, would have been established too 
, late. Happily, tlie humane spirit of modern legislation 
rendered such a result impossible ; but we cannot look 
*hack to the more rigorous practice of ev^n compara- 
tively recent, times, without misgivings as to the 
judicial blunders which, in the indecent ^naste wit A 
which our- criminals were then hurried out of the 
wodd, there is but too much reaachf to fear must tyive 
been committed. * • 


THE &AS<r OUGHT OP THE GlRONDINS. 


WHAT IS NOT ETIQUETTE IN ENGLAND. 

The following jiu^c of € dAfilcry on this subject, con- 
taining some truths, along with a four absurdities, is gjgen 
in Mr W. Blanchard Jerrold’s wojk, entitled Imperial 
Paris. A Frenchman is supposed to be speaking. In 
England, ‘it is not etiquette to go to the Opera with the 
smallest sprig upon the waistcoat or the eravatq to take 
soup twice; to salute a kdy first ; to ride in an omnibus 
to go to a party before tenor eleven o’clock, or to a 
ball before midnight ; to drink beer at table without 
giving back your glass at once to the servant. 
wot etiquette to refrain a kay from shaving ; to have 
an # appetite ; to offer anything to drink to a person 
of high rank ; to appea/ surprised when the ladies 
leave the table at dessert time — that hour which 
so charming %ith us. It is not etiquette to dress in 
black in the morning, nor in colours in the evening. 
It* is not etiquette to address a lady without adding 
her Christian name. To speak to a person, on an} 
pretext, without having been presented; to knock at a 
door quietly; to have the smallest particle of mud upon 
the Jjoot, even in the most unfavourable weather ; to have 
pence in your pocket ; to wear the hair cut close ; to hai e 
a white hat ; to exhibit a decoration or two ; to wear braces, 
or a small or large beard — to do any of these things is 
to forget etiquette. But that which viqjates etiquette in 
England ore than anything else is — wanf? of money, 
ltuin ydarsalf — run'into debt - -nobody will mind thfs ; but, 
above all, be a spendthrift. Iff when a foreigner arrives 
in London, it becomes known that he lodges in one of tht 
economical hotels near Leicester Square, he 4s lost to 
certaiir society. Nevgr will an equipage, ft or even the 
card of a lord, wauder thither.’ ^ ^ 

* NEW JpoVE-TAILING MACHINE. 

We find the following account* of a aewjy invented 
machine in a number of the Neic Ygrh Tribune /Every 

*OTie is award. that the Ordinary process of malting bureau- 
drawers, and*bthcr case-work, is very slow and tedious. A 
fast workman can put together Inly thirty br forty drawers 
in a day. Now, a machine has been inviftited by Mr 
Burley of Boston, by which, from 7f* to 100 may be dove- 
tailed in an hour, or from SQ0 to 1000 per day; and* the 
work appears to be executed hi a neater and more sub- 
stantial manner than when p<ttf#N»fid in 'the Ordinary way. 
The saving thus made, it is steted, is equal to 25 cents 
on each bureau manufactured : of cdprse, a great revolu- 
tion is to be effected in the business of uaSk&g furniture. 

. The machine is vary simple in constrU^e^^ 

Vrt runt /...i «AnA<« nnwAAmvilnn. Un ' 


to get out of repair, I 
—'better, in &ey 




vine occu 


? for i 


dug of s 




be dune ‘‘ by hand. AV 
*d space; Is 1 not expensive | fM 
fcb'afty considerable amourit»of 
lit an object to obtain one, fcr 
tort time. It appears tp 'us to 
I attrition from tfcise engaged in 
timtoUre* f ^ .■! 


l f «t 11 V MARIE J. IS WEN. 

A hall for sol Ann banquet decked, but not for festal glee j 

A voice of converse high, but not the sound of revelry ; 

Arid richest viands, choicest wines, and gold and; gems 
were there ; 

And perfumes from the lar, far East came through the 
midnight air. 

And vases of rich traccried work were glittei ing around — 

The crystal bright, the silver white, and all with garlands 
crowned ; 

For flowers were there— the pure, the sweet- a bright and 
radiant wreath, 

Amid that lighted prison-kill, to grace the feast of death. 

And there sterp they, the ‘hero-men,’ with lofty ‘lighted 
brows ' — 

Tftc doomed, whoso fire and eloquence once thrilled through 
patriot vows ; 

A^fid still from soul and lip inspired, the sweetest accents fell, 

As ’mid that hour of strange wild dread, they murmured 
forth farewell ! 

0 

An awful band, for* ‘one was not' — he lay beside them 
there — 

Whose hand had ‘ foreeft the gates of death,’ in the night 
of his despair ; 

And when the morrow’s sun shall come to chase the 
shadows dim, r 

So will the dead Valaze’s friends arise ami follow him. 

And mingled with the breath of flowers, arose t^iewoieo of 
song, * *’ 

To steep in rapture hi#h the soul of that devoted throng ; 

And there spake one amid the pause of music’s trancing 
strain : 

‘Courage! my friends; in yon far land we yet may meet 
again ! ’ 

Though shades of death were round them there, yet 
burning thoughts arose r 

In words from lips if .) ul- eloquent, to shake the dread repose ; 

But chief was heard m voice of one with glad inspiring 
strain : 

‘ Courage ! my friends ; in that far land w’C yet may meet 
again !* * 


NEWSPAPER POETRY. 

Perhaps it is betraying a secret of the sanctum, says an 
American pifper, but we cannot help wondering w^y most 
o& the anonymou^ effusions that sigh over reminiscences 
of ‘ boyhood, 9 come to us in delicate Female handwriting $ 
and why those purporting to bo indited by unhappy 
maidens, are invariably in masculine ehirograpby. If 
manuscripts were published as well as sentiments, readers 
would b* astonished to see with what a steady , hand 
Thoughts of a Dying Old Man* are penned ; and how 
little knowledge critics of the sublime sometimes evince 
of Ivebsteris Spelling-book. Romances of foreign lands '] 
generally corno from people who have never seep salt* 
water, and stories of humble life frojb those who would, ! 
be shocked at an iron spoon. Everybody thinks there is 
poetry hu everybody’s life Mt hi* owm If people .og$t 
wrote about what they knetfj and twt aboqt what they 
imagined, what tons of trash . this world would have been 
spared from reading I r 
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PltTCE l£tf. 


OUR OLD* BETTY. 


Mother over-plentiful class of characters. If acting as 
nurse, she puts on ^ Jwoafi-bordeml cap, that is puckered 


Oirn Old Betty has a large circle of acquaintance, and romid^with hilly folds, which gives her a motherIv*kind 
most of tliem know — through her never losing # an of look ; while she treads softly, speaks low, j*nd shews 
opportunity of spreading the information— that she such an interest in the invalid, that she will not take 
lias seen better days, although there are some dignified up the daintiest mess can prepare before she has 
persons who doubt the fact. Her calling is very satisfied herself that it will be a^otVble to , the taste 
multifarious— one day, she goes out to nurse; another, of* her patient, by # gratifying her own. Has she to 
to clean; on a third, she is engaged to .wash ; atone occupy Jane’s place for a day or two?— she conies 
time, she. has a house to let; at another, she is the out as a juvenile antique; dons a innty cap over her 
pioneeress who clears the way, and makes all ready false-frSnt — sometimes the latter will got atwist; puts 
for the new incoming-tenant; iftid sometimes she is left on a narrow, saucy-loolyng white apron; and movps 
to keep house with Jane, the servant, while the family her old feet wonderfully ^uick for her years, as if to 
is away for a week or two for a summer holiday, i^jyircss ycgi with the notion, that she is still as nimble 
Now and then, ^wlien Jane goes away suddenly in a as some of the young onls, though her scant breath 
huff. Old Betty comes until matters arc reconciled, jpr betrays the wear and toaa of old .Time, through all 
a new Jam* is found to fill up the vacancy ; and this is the outward trappings that cover the decay he has 
about ohcPof the highest offices she is. ever promoted to, made. But these are our Old Betty’s white-loaf days, 
as her nursing is gen?nflly limited to the circle of tbg that lie few and far between, and which never come 
servants. At times, she is rather diffident about giving to gladden her while among those people whom 
her address: she would rather call to see when y^u are describes as being ‘very particular indeed.* 
likely to want her ; she is often passing ; and it will When our Old Betty first camo to wash for us, she 
quite be in her wa.y, and not any trouble at all ; for if scorned troubled with a nasty dry cough, that always 
you sent, she’s afraid she might he out — ‘that’s all.’ appeared wors<? whenever you chanced to be posing 
Malicious people say she mostly lives near some marine- her, as if brought on by her courtesy in g — for she is 
store, and that her objection to giving her address very polite in her way. We mentioned this ahiietion 


aforesaid establishment offers for sale ; and Betty has ^hew our sympathy in silence only, it \fent clean away, 
been heard !o say, that ‘some persons are very particular and wc iicard no more of it. ifoung ladies who arc 
about their old rubbage— very particular indecJfl.’ newly married, declare that sh% still suffers u&dcr it, 

Her dress sometimes wears an appearance of a past, a^l that theyjmve given her no end of tilings to try 
at others, of the present fashion, according to the whim to cure licr ; but all is useless. In vain do Vo tell 
■ or generosity of the donors; for, as she now and thfn them to let *natu*o *take its course, and leave well 
tolls Jane, while they are hobnobbing over th®ir* alone ? some will giye her a little brandy ; an<b whei^ 

' wash-tubs : * wo ffrst lsfhew her, she used to say th^t her doctor 

V ^ ‘Mrs Thingumbob gave mg this gown, because she recommended fi little a£ a good thing for her com- 
like it ; and Mrs Thingumteny this bonnet, as she plaint ; huts strongly disapproving of such a remedy, j 
didn’t think It suited her countenance; and MjnfWliat- we pressed her for the name and address pf her*; 
do-you-call-her the shawl, because she thought it too ‘debtor/ and were glau to learn that he had left the 
old-fashioned, though it cost me a shilling* to have it neighbourhood. Finding that we liad a great objection k 1 
Spouted/ But 'She only makes her entrance and*her to her taking so stimulating a inediqi«% she soon disr ' 
o-mdt iti this costume, for the one you see her in while at covered that a drop of beer how and theh afforded her;, 
;\JH?*wor^'wsa inerr^^s©*!" great 'relief; and in.coas^^iW’'#''^ hard W 

she did; and,, a, that 

. l,, 5phe^ ; ' * habih iwm bad I 


'"•'WWi- tlii, pa$ i ;'«fcfrdwfii $ jadjs, : or ! 

I djindsttakento 'do.' ;»*n»ed *6’ her .Jf|o|p’ldSjfo ; 

•' V ,iL‘ '! ' “ •' “."v *> > . .V'JU .a‘,y..tiV'» > >>>'» 1 I 
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\ generally finds an excuse for going out birds with o£e stone/ She never hurries, but, however 

Otmbr Wiee during the day. She says, ‘It iA to tell little she may l^&v£ to do, manages to make it last all 
s:|™)i4dny who has engaged her, what time she shall be day* by turning out holes and corners which are Very 
[•■'^pere on the morrow (* hut Jane, who is rather a close rarely emptied or looked into. What piles of lumber 
■^^ierfer of character, says that w lien Betty retuiJis, she she disinters 1 %hat good resolutions, broken, lost, for- 
an hour or so very lively# ant^ communicative, and gotten, docs she drag into the accusing light I earnest, 
Siis her opinion that she gods o#it to see that * doctor ’ determined economy now mouldy, damp, awl past all 
* who lias left the neighbourhood. Now and then, she recall or repair, and the new extravagance slowly going 
Vhtas complained of the headache after these visits, and the sumo way: shoes that were to have been sent to 
> shewn gr^ij anxpety about getting the kettle to boil mend, clothes about which you were to have called on 
; earlier than usual, telling Jane ‘that she always finds the tailor, now ruins of good intontions-*-thrift that 
: greaf benefit from a good strong cup of tea whenever never arrived at maturity, hut fell under the killing 
her head is affected in that way/' Indeed, she is very frost of negligence, to be for ever destroyed. How these 
- partial to strong tea at all times, and has often said, tilings Vould have been declaimed against as wanton 
, that if she were a lady, and could afford it, «ihc should waste and ruinous extravagance, had they been so rolled 
he more extravagant in that than she should be ifi up and thrust aw£y at first, nay, even given to those 
the purchase of her dresses. When she is unfortunate^ they might have benefited^ and now— oh! ‘ the offence 
enough to come to work for ws on ‘cold-meat days,’ is rank;’ and Betty hears them off amongst her per- 
she generally tells the servant wftht a splendid kot quisites, grumbling, no doubt, at our selfishness, and 
dinner they gave her where she was last employed, thinking wliat good they would have done for her, had , 
She talced great pains to display the ‘rubbage,’ as she the*, been given to her before the moth, the mildew, 
calls it, that she is allowed to carry away with her, by and the nousc had found in them an abiding-plaec. 
placing it in such a posiuoti ^fiat you must sec it as Airs! thousands of good purposes are so stowed away 
you pass; for sli© lferself cannojt well say, ‘Sec how and lost for over to the world, and more’s the pity! 
honest lam!’ though, if the bones, rags, old shoes, &c., Our Old Betty dotes upon any new article that is 
had tongues, these would bo the very wordsS she would shown to her, .and would so like to liavo it when done 
wish them to uttc£. Very young wive 9 quite admire with — she wouldn’t caVe how worn or dirty it may be; 
her for this* and sometimes cannot help expressing it will just be the fery thing for her. Let her once 
what they feel. ‘I wouldn’t take anything of value begin to talk, and you, never know when she’ll leave 
, away, if I knew it, marm, not for all the world,’ says off’; and when she is doing anything in your presence, 
our Old Betty: ‘many amLnmny’s the time that 1 you feel her side-long glances, and can tell, by her 
have been tempted to do so by the servants; but 90 ? incessant ‘ hemming,’ that she is almost exploding to 
I ’ve c said to them, take an old woman’s advice — honesty have a gossip with you, and you know beforehand that 
is the best policy.. Because why, yon can always go itcwill be all about herself, her circumstances, and her 
to the same situation aguif ; and I’ve mostly found it 4 old complaint;’ for, however much you may try to 
So, excepting with those people who are very particular shift the subject, to that point she will ever keep 


indeed.’ 


turning. It is strange, she mil tell you, what an 


You can always tell when she has been employed, Appetite stirring aboht gives her, though when at 
itnout cither having seen her, or making any inquiry : home — and some of her friends now and then send 


without cither having seen her, or making any inquiry ; 
for if you want a bit of old leather on the following day, 


borne — and some of her friends now and then send 
her a 1 few tasty things— she eats next to nothing : she 


or a nail to fasten up anything, a rag to wipe your fancies it must be the change of air. Jane says, if 
spade, a bit of grease lor your saw, you soon discover ever she has orders to give her a little cold meat to 


that fthere is neither an old shoe, a nail, a morsel of rag, 
nor waste grease to he found. Even the dustmen — 


take home with her, Betty always wants a potato, and 
an onion or two — ‘she is so fond of a little ’ash. 


| who, when they call, appear to bo pretty familiar with especially if made with a upoonful of catsup, it does 
her — seem to be well acquainted with her appropriating so seem to comfor^ her, and she docs enjoy it so, you i 
.propensities, and do not accost her in tfie friendliest of don’t know.* She is^rery partial to a servant who is | 
phrases^ bu| bluntly begin with $ ‘What! yoif here, a good listener, and over a cup of strong tea will j 
, Old ’un ! We shall get a fat loft at the m&inc-stores for B unbosom herself, and tell her * tale of love.’ She might 
what we pick up after you’ve been over the ground— v have married, and well tf>o, if she hadn’t allowed herself 
Almost as much as they’ll give us sixpence for, if we to be over-persuaded — she might have been*a lady, and 
first p«ft fi’pencc threp fardins atop of it. e I wonder hav£ ke^»t her own servants, and never had to do a 
you don’t carry all the dust away as well, llhe bridr- hand’s stir of work ; but she always stood in her own 
fields amt above three or four miles off*, and you rnignfi light. It ’s true ho was only in service when she first 
carry! a good penf/orth in your apron, for “breeze” kmew him, tpit, bless you! he got up in the world like ; v 
is fetching a stiffish price now.' "Bfit this ‘chaff,’ no ( a Socket— took a public-house, and in time heuarne a 
doub tf arises from jealousy, and <the^ aro ^envious of wine-merchant. < Seen him since ? Yes; he once came 
our Old Betty*# perjuisites. to dine at a gentleman’s house where she wrtp employed : 

1 She, likes to go out, anS hvy the brashes, brooms, while one of the servants was ill. Jane, who is a 
pails, &c., herself--* has had such a dial of expe- persevering girl, had some difficulty in worming Opl) 


dial of expe- persevering girl, had some difficulty in worming out - 

1. i. .1.. - 1 ' - ‘.mi a — 1 


charging them the highest 


the bargain ; but deat& years ago;’ and— he gave her a shilling^! Had 


they mutt get up before the cock# crow, to get the ' ever love-story such 1 m ending 
better of her.* Jane says, she puts a few pence in her her account, never was any foody , 


, i; -better of her/ Jane says, she puts a few pence 
ij ^;own pocket wtomskmgtfoese pui^as^as th< 

.flp ijbwAjf 


have a roof 
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to her by one and another 2 although ofivious pcopjie 
have stepped in between, and kept ne# f oirt of her just 
rights* • •. 

You are pretty sure to see her at the cliurcn or 
chapel you frequent* If she cannot sAcecd in attract- 
ing your oye by that old familiar cough, you are certain 
of receiving the accustomed courtesy at the church-door 
as you go out She seems well acquainted with the 
old pew-opener, and no doubt the respectability of the 
pew-holders is summed up between them, and settled 
according to wlmt each gives for cleaning their scats, 
or as other gratuities. Our Old Betty is delighted if 
sho can but get you into conversation on ‘that excel- 
lent discourse,* though you generally find it ends in her 
stating, that she doesn’t go to church so often as she 
should like, for the want of something or another. She 
has frequented that church- #o many years ; and Mrs* 
Somebody, when she was alive, who also attended it, 
used to seud her a hot dinner every Sundgy. But all 
these hints are lost on our old-experienced ears. 

Poor Old Betty I we fear that at times she is com- 
pelled to earn her bread in dark, damp c*Ugrs, and 
tumble-down outhouses, which increase the aches and 
pains she so often complains of; that our light, warm 
kitchen, with cheerful Jane for compaii}', is a paradise 
compared with some of the placejin which she is doomed 
to labour. She knows, when Slic is past work, that 
there are those u ho will interest themselves in obtain- 
ing for her tho largest amoun^of outdoor relief that it 
is in tho power of the governors and guardians of the 
poor to grant, and that there are a few of her old 
employers who will not wiiolly forget her. Perhaps 
her little hoardings and harmless pilferings may arise 
from a wish to have a few shillings by her, to purchase 
such extra comforts as she has long indulged in from 
4 doctoral who have not yet left the neighbourhood; 
for the little back-nfcuf, which she has long rented at 
a shilling a week, will be no desirable spot to retire 
to when, with increased jears, she sits in solitude 
beside its silent hearth, with no one to listen *to the 
nmrniu rings of Our Old Blijty. 

Jj l P E AND CONYBBSATPON OP THE 
REV, SYDNEY SMITH. 

• FIRST ARTlOT.Iif 

•• 

Sydney Smith is too well known, by his reputation as 
a social wit and a brilliant satirical writer, to require 
any formal introduction to the readers of this Journal. 
Ilis life and correspondence,* recently published* will 
doubtless excite a very.general curiosity ; an?l though 
perhaps this ( curiosity will not be gratified by tho 
present publication to the extent desired, we think the 
work will nevertheless bo acceptable, arid meet vM\± 
as cordial a reception as the editors anticipate. Lridy 
Holland has not attempted any artistic delineation of 
her father*# career and character ; but she has supplied 
U? with a number of details and particulars ^elating 
to his daily habits and occupation?, the tetor of his 
thoughts and feelings, his stylo of conversation, his 
household and private conduct, which will enablo jis in 
some sort to fiU up v snob features of his individuality 
4s are necessarily left uutraced in Ids public writings, 
and flflwi ns, upon* the whole, a very tolerable impres- 
"Siqo as to bow be lived and acted in the world. The 
work has evidently been undertaken as a pious duty ; 
apd k this spirit it has been executed with a jnosrt 
painstaking foodcsty, with the truest filial affection, 
and with a delicacy and tenderness for her father’s 


memory, which noi^e but a woman and a daughter 
could have shewn. If wo have any fault todOd with 
her treatment of her sftbject^jit is that she is too 
modest, too timid about her. pp rent’s eccentricities, 
too iWuoh afraid abcait giving temporary offence to 
pcrsoifc against whqpa dU innocent joke is left stand- 
ing wl«n it is really if vt^ry little consoquenco whothSr 
anybody is offended or not. * 

There are, besides, constant references to events and 
circumstances, which might lave been # qpide much 
clearer to us by now and then a potfi of explanation—* 
a thing, however, with which Mrs Austin rarely favours 
us ; and where*she does, it is sometimes quite super- 
fluous. Most of Smith’s letters are written in a Wav 
of rapid allusion to what was passing at the time of 
Writing qj fashionable, political, and literary society; 

* and thus, though obviously intelligible to bis corre- 
spondents, they wfil not always bo found so to the 
piusent generation of readers. They are pfeasnnt letters 
enough, abounding in drolleries, and witticisms; but, 
taking thorn altogether, they are not so fiitorestmg 
as we hnd expected to find them, and do not quite 
sustain the reputation, tJKhIi the writer gained in his 
lifetime by the brilliancy of his cSnv^rsation* Having 
said thus much, we may now pi meed to draw upon 
both volumes as*ft quarfy for materials that may 
serve us in constructing a slight outline of biography, 
embellished with such ornamental # mattcr in the way 
of extract as wo may find available for our purpose- 
consulting the exigencies of space, and wlmt we may 
suppose to be the requirements of our readers. 

%«The an testers of Sydngy Smith, so far as they can 
be traced, are understood to have been all moje or 
less eccentric ; and bis father, in particular, Mr Kobcrfc 
Smith, is described as * a n\n of singular natural gifts, 
very clever, odd by nature, but still more so by design,* 
Inheriting a fair property in his youth, he spent all the 
early part of his life— afleuiarrying a pretty girl, and 
leaving her at the churcn-door with her mother— in 
w andering about America and other foreign countries ; 
and then, after many years, returning to further dimi- 
nish his fortune ‘by buying, altering, spoiling, and 
then selling about nineteen different places in England,* 
till in bis old age he at last settled at Bishop’s Lydiard, 
in Somersetshire, where eventually he died. The wife 
he married and left in that abrupt fashion, was the 
daughter %f a Vrcneb emigrant from Langiiedoc, who 
was driven over tg EuglmqJ, like man^ osiers, by 
.religious persecution at*the revocation of the Edict of 
, Nantes, and reduced to great poverty in consequence. 
Our friend Sydney was the sccoud son of this marriage, 
and was bohi at Woodford, in Essex, in the yc\r 1771. 
Of his iufanoy and boyhood, wo know little beyond 
wiiat lie was* pleased to tell a lady, who asked fiioi 
in the days of his maturity whether lie was at all 
remarkable as a W<>V ‘ Yes, madam,’ said lie, ‘I w %$ a 
reniarkab^ fat *boyrf Perhaps *it was this prefoaturfc 
corpulency which inclined him to lie on f h^flooryeading 
books, and disputing nutlf his brothers on sublets 
above Ids ?cars, arguing ‘ with a warmth and fierceness 
as if life and death hung upon tho issue.* This, as his # 
mqtlier relates, wasV otfcmJtfT Mm than out-of-door 
games, in which, from bodily laziness, he rarely engaged l 
with heartiness. The young Smiths were constantly, 
trying their intellectual strength against each otftarf , , 
‘and the result,* says Sydney, *wa% to ww us tftffV 
most intoicriAlo and overbearing set of boys 
well be imagined, till later in life we found 
Sydney’s first schoolrlMter V*» the Rev. WtmWML ' 
sujcholar of some celebrity^ h!| day, who 


Courtenay, to tlte foundation at 
apprenticeship to the world,* 


mwtem wji.it wmy * w rtm mm* m 


Uftftfcte to tor it/ Sydne^ suffered boro a good deal 
of miter/, and Oven posirivq starvation, there being 
«$ver enough prov/'lefl* even Of the coarsest food, for 
tk« Whole school; an< til® little boys, being weakest, 
fared thp worst of any, Down to bis old age, he UBed to 
shudder at the recollections of**Wir cheater, and ’would 
speak with horror of the rmseCablo years lie spent 
there ; the whole system, as he said, being one of abuse, 
negligence, and vice. However, in spite of hunger and 
neglect, he«wse hi* due ttine to be captain of the school ; 
and 'Whilst there, received, together with his brother 
Courtenay, a most flattering though involuntary com- 
pliment from his school -lei lows, who s$ned a Round* 
rgbin to Dr VVhrton, the head-master, * refusing to tij 
for the college prizes if the Smiths wire Allowed to 
contend for thtini any more, as they alwa< a gained, 
them/ Sydney used to say : * 1 believe, whilst a boy 
at school, I jnade above 10,000 Latin verses ; und no 
man hi liis smses would dr°am, in alter life, of ! e\4r 
making another/ Tic considered Ins time so employed 
as almost wholly wasted. 

Tie left Winchester, as Captain, for New College, 
Oxford, where, as^uqh, he Wnft Entitled to a scholarship, 
and afterwards to a fellowship. * But before matricu- 
lating, lie was sent by his father to Mont Villieis, m 
Normandy, where he remaiued for six month", perfecting 
his knowledge of french, which he afterwards spoke 
with great fluency. On proceeding to ( )xfoi d, liP found 
New College renowned wr Hit quantity of port-wine 
consumed by the fellows; but he does not appear to 
have emulated their habits, <fr to have lived much m 
collegiate ‘society his mcone, allowed by bis father, 
being indeed but slender, anil he was ‘too pioud to 
accept what he could not return/ lie thus lost one of 
the advantages of college to a man dependent on lus 
talents— that of making private friends among influen- 
tial people* Of his career at college, little is known, 
sava that ho obtained liis fotyouslup as soon as it was 
possible; and from that moment he was cast upon his 
own resources by Jus father, who never aftoi wards 
gaye him a farthing till his death. ‘Vet with this 
small income,’ says his daughter— ‘ about L.100 per 
annu& — he not only preserved that honesty, so often 
disregarded by young men, ot keeping out of debt, but 
undertook to pay a sum of LAO for a debt incur* oil 
when at Winchester school by his jpunger brothoi 
Courtenay, who had not had couiage to cofhess it to 
his father bwlorc hfo departure fo** indip* Courtenay 
became supreme* judge of the°Adawlut t!k)urt, subsc- « 
quently made a very largo fortune, acquired great* 
rb^nUtipn an a judge)* and Oriental scholay, *e turned 
to his Country in Insr old age, and died suddenly a 
flair yAora afterwards; 1 and, she mighty havo adde#’ 
loft L.XfK),€M)0 to liis surviving brothers, to be shared 
among them. * *o* * 

On Jpuving college, it became necessary that Sydney 
Should make Choice of*a profession* liis own inclina- 
tion would Kkve lc4 him Jo the, bar; but his father, 
who had betn at considerable fxpenso in bringing up 
bis eldest brother Robert to that profession, %nd fitting 
♦out tlm other two for India, after ^giving up a project 
lie once had of sending Sydney*** Supercargo to China, 
urged so Strongly Ids going mtu the church, that the 
young roan, after considering im subject deeply, felt it 
his duty to yield to his father's Wishes. He accordingly 
became ordained, And entered upon tlut curacy in 
the middle of Srifobury Plain, which hi describes ao 
umily te Mm iwaftwq to M§ collated writings. The 
ish was umAmeshury, arid consisted 

of a farms and cottages. *Wh 

#t ‘Wwftl **y» h«y ‘ touk a 

#nd two years, he m 


polities, we piit into Edinburgh, where I remained five 

•years/ * 

Vfc now, for the first time, come to dates, the early 
part of the memoir being wholly deficient m those 
necessary finger-posts of accuracy. According to Lady 
Holland^ it was in the year 1797 that her father first 
in rived in Edinburgh. He carried with him two intro- 
ductions to Sir William Forbes and a certain Professor 

, who was dork to the General Assembly ; And 

who seems to bo described as — because lie said to 
Mr Smith one day after dinnei : ‘D— n the Solemn 
League and Covenant 1 it has spoiled the longs and 
shorts jn Scotland/ Sydney wmuld be then six-and- 
twenty >ears of age; and we can well conceive lnm as 
a fine, jovial, amusing, and eminently companionable 
gentleman. Though a perfect stranger on his arrival, 
lie soon got aiquainted with a knot of clover fellows, 
who weio m the habit of meeting in each other’s houses 
to discuss tlv° principle* of the French Revolution, and 
the effect their application might produce on the poli- 
tical state of Scotland. Not unlrequently, they would 
meet at ttcrtnm o> stcr-cellars, where they lmd the 
‘ m6st delightful little suppers,’ seasoned with discus- 
sion on every imaginable subject; and which was carried 
on with a freedom and a candour such as is to bo found 
| only where men fight for truth, regardless of the conse- 
quences. They were all young men, and moat of them 
had the task bifoie^them of building their own for- 
tunes, w ithout any parti#- liar certainty eb to where they 
were to get hold of the materials. There was Francis 
Jeflrty, a young advocate without practice; Henry 
Brougham, in a somewhat similar situation; Francis 
Horner, bent on making his way in political life, and 
mttcli concerned about the destination of humanity; 
Thomas Brow n, absorbed m metaphysics ; Playfair, 
Murray, Leyden, anil otheis, all siftco celebrated persons 
in a more or less degree. Sydney Lnnth thus speaks of 
lus fii st acquaintance vuth Hornu . ‘ My desire to know 
him proceeded fiist of all from being cautioned against 
him, l)j some excellent and feeble people to whom 1 
brought letters of intioduetion, and who represented 
him a* a person of violent opinions. I interpreted thus 
to mean a person who thought for himself, who had 
fiimness enough to take lus own line in hie, and who 
loved truth better than he 16ved Dund.is, at that tiruo 
the tjiant of Scotland, I found my interpretation just ; 
and lrom then, till thw«penod of lus death, w*e lived in 
constant society and fnendship with each other/ On 
another occasion, lie said * ‘ Horner loved truth so much, 
that he never could boar any jesting upon important 
subnets/ But that there was a good deal of jesting an 
any society where Sydney Smith was, we may bo well 
assured ; though hi3 wit was so' innocent and natural, 
that hardly Horner could find fault with it, and by the 
rert it was received with the heartiest acclamations. 
A ‘very pleasant time must the young strangeiVhave 
haS of it amon# these young Edinburgh wits and 
worthies ; and with him as an accession And an orna- 
ment, perhaps there was then not a more brilliant and 



returned to England to get married. He had long 
been engaged to a Miss Pybus, an agreeable anq 
accomplished young lady, whom he had known* from 
A very early period Of liis life, as she was the foOmate 
friend and schoolfellow of his only sister Maria, Tho 
marriage took place with the, entire consent *6f the 
lady’s mother? but with so vehement m oh 

the part of her brother, Mr Charles Pybns^wUo was a 
Tory politician, and one of the Lords of fm Admiralty 
under Pitt — as produced A complete breach between 
them, and defrlvod tho young adventurers of Urn 





which, frotti much wear, had become the gjiosts of thuir 
formed Belves.? * On© day, shortly after the marriage,* 
hie came tunning into the room, anil flung ties© prdWous 
articles into his wife's lap, saying : * r f licre, Kate, you 
lucky girl, I give you all my fortune!* Upon his 
bride’s small portion and th© six silver spoons, they 
determined to return to Edinburgh, and set up an 
establishment. To buy additional plate and other 
requisites for the household, Mrs Smith sold for L.&00 
a necklace, consisting of a double row of pearls, which 
had been given her in her infancy, and all that was 
wanted was obtained. 

On returning to Edinburgh, Sydney was presented 
by Mr Beach with L.1000 for the care bestowed on his 
eldest son; and this money ho invited in the stocks, 
as a provision for a rainy-day. For the present, he^ 
proposed to support his household by taking pupils. 
Sir Beach requested him to take charge of his second 
9on, and about the same time the guardians of 
Mr Gordon, of Ellon Castle, intrusted him with* the 
education of that young gentleman. For tiie care of 
each of these young men, he received L.fOO, the 
highest sum which had then been given for that 
purpose to any one but Dugald Stewart. Meanwhile, j 
though without any clerical duties of his own, he 
sometimes preached in the Episcopal church ; and he 
appears, even at this early period* to have been a good 
deal in request for charity-sermons— a circumstance 
which indicates a rising popularity. 

It was while he was thus employed, and just about 
the date of the birth of his first daughter, that Sydney 
Smith engaged with Jeffrey, Horner, and some of his 
other friends, fti starting the Edinburgh Rcvieir , the 
first number of which appeared in November 1SD2. 
To this number, Sydney contributed no less than six j 
articles, all of them# r cjy short, and some of them con- 
sisting of only a few paragraphs; for a Keview article 
in the beginning was not the formidable thing it lias 
now become, any more than is a born giant, seven feet 
high without boots, in his infancy. In the first of 
these articles, he quizzed a sermon of Dr Farr, and 
incidentally quizzed lus -wig — that ‘boundless con- 
vexity of frizz,* which, he said, was ‘ the terror of the 
literary world.’ AU the articles are light, and more or 
lops satirical, and are now the most readable papers in 
the number. To say anything further on the origin, 
early management, and success of \he lteviea\ would 
be in this place superfluous, or is at anyratc unneces- 
sary, since the fullest particulars on the subject are ) 
; already to be found in print.* Before the appearance 
of , the second number, Sydney Smith ha4 qfitted 
Edinburgh, and gone, to London, whither it behaves us 
jfow to follow him. Ilis connection with the Review^ 
well known, still continued ; and the amount of 
Worksite did, for it may be seen by ttte list office 

f ticles he collected and republished-with other picecs, 

pn leaving Edinburgh in* 1803, he probably spent 
' shine time in visiting friends and relatives ; but towards 

B of the year, we find him, established in doughty 
Russel Square, with apparently no employment 
$ of waiting for the mview. In a short time, 

' Wmm 



r the rector of the parish In which, it stood, declined to, R 
;,* favour him with the necessary licence! Thuf, for two 
.3 or three years; he was living ofi*so*pty and uncertain , 
u mear^ and that without the-sAtftfactfon of any batter 
s irospqjpt. He fell in, however, with some temporary . 
y engagements in connection with proprietary , chap^Ls. 
n Ite officiated for twfi years a^ m ormng-proaeber at 
r Berkeley Chapel, John Street, Berkeley Square ; preach* 

0 ing also once a fortnight at Fitzroy Chapel ; gaining ^ 
h in both places the admltatioft of Jiis congregations. 

, 8 When lie entered on Berkeley Chapel, it was so ' 
deserted that |fie proprietor had beOn for some time 
d endeavouring to dispose of it ; but, says Lady Holland, 
a ‘in a few weeks after my father accepted It, not a seat 
^vas to be*i ad : gentlemen and ladies frequently Stood 
q. > in the aiptes throughout the whole service.’ 

5, In addition to his growing fame as a clergyman, he 
d acquired, during the same period, a considerable increase 
jf or reputation by a course of lectures on moral philo- 
ie sophy, which lie delivered at the Royal Institution. 

>f Ilis own account of these lectures is somewhat curious 
e and amusing : ‘ I know-nothing of moral philosophy, 

L t but I was thoroughly * t ware that \ wanted L.200 to 
2j fiurnisli my house. The success, however, was prodi* 
e gious ; all Albemarle Street blocked up with carriages, 
ie and such an uproar as I never remember to have been 
d excite^ by any other literary imposture. Every week , 
.q I had a new theory about conception and perception, 
and supported [it'j by a natural manner, a torrqnt Of 
L t words, and an impudence scarcely credible in this . 
y prudent ape. Still, in justice to myself, I must say 
i 8 weresome good things in them.'— (Letters, p. 487.) ; 

>e Horner, writing at the time, says the success was 
‘ beyond all possible cor^ecture—from six to eight 
x hundred hearers ; not a seat to be procured, even if you 
go there an hour before the time. Nobody cslse, to, be ' 
^ sure, could have executed such an undertaking with 
lS the least chance of success. For who could makeatich ■ 
>t a mixture of odd paradox, quaint fun, manly sense," ;> 
liberal opinions, and striking language?* The author* ‘ 
d for his own part, seems to have been quite surprised, W , ; i 
h his popularity ; and so lightly did lie hold the legturc^ , ' 
1C that he intended to destroy the manuscripts ; but;. 

, r as they did not happen to come under his hands on. " 
n burning-days — he had a great rage for burning papers 
n — they were fqpnd by his widow after his jeath, and 
( j published so lately as 1850. As expositions of moral' ; 
s . philosophy, jfrey ave, as ho limsdlf consWeifd, of no 
• e 'great value; but they Sbound in exquisite passage* of 
;e 1 * sterling sense and humour, and for the sake' of these, 

,d were highly worth preserving. * * 

ls With the proceeds derived #rom their delivery, he 
a *as enabled *to furnish a new house on wliich he had 
entered in Orchard Street, where he continued fo reside 
£ during the rest his stay in London. He lived in 
J simple and homely fashion, but yet with cvqpro Sjj' 

1 comfortaWe about huh. As he <3buld not afford ! ugurie«, 
he dispensed with th#m, and shewed hirlself in- ey^y. 

\ s respect above* the follyfof false appearances. Mothmg K . !?! 
;y we are tol8, could be plainer than his 
it of rank and affluence o$en came to $&&$?!, 

a m poverty Of his fare suffioiebt^V^^ “ 

fascination of his society. Bem^jaiberihg iU 
jovial Suppers in Edinburgh, 

*Upper~party in his hOtMe^ 
to about twepty or thirty 
they pleased ; and occasl 
them by accidental ihfi 
■ suppers, there 
#mpt 

ii.i \ 
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fodself who used to come up to him and whisper : 
■'*M<**t Sydney, *1 know these are all very remark- 
; do tell^irfe? who they are.’ ‘ 0 yes/ said i 
^©i^fievlaufirhinir: * tfiaf is Hannibal/ pointing i.o Mr 


Bfdmy l&n^hmg : 4 tflaf is Ilanpibal/ pointing /o Mr 
j he lost his leg in the Carthaginian w%r ; aild 

th&t is Socrates/ pointing t« f Lufftrell ; ‘and that is 
; Bolon/ pointing to Horner—* you have heard of Solofi ? ’ 
/The girl opened her ears, eyes, and mouth with admi- 
ration, half-doubting, half- believing that Sydney was 
making fhft\>f her.; but'perfeetly convinced, at auyrate, 
that «tafer cousin’s guests were most extraordinary 
people. I 

* 'On evening not devoted to these suppers, Sydney 
’ was to be found a good deal in fashionable scjpiety. He 
had become known to Lord Holland, and was often a 
diner at Holland Ilou&e, where ho met alf sorts ofi 
brilliant people, and was himsejf a universal favourite. 
From being frequently seen there, hit* acquaintance in 
London rapidly increased, aifd his company was gsoatly 
sought after by all who could appreciate a witty and 
. wise companion. 1 At this period of his life/ remarks 
his daughter, ‘his spirits«W£tp often such that they 
were more like Ihotjoyousnes# and playfulness of a 
clever school- boy, than the sobriety and gravity of tlfc 
father of a family j and his gaiety -was so irresistible 
and so infectious, that it carried everything before it. 
i Nothing could withstand the contagion of that longing, 
joy -inspiring laugh, whiqh seemed to spring from the 
fresh, genuine enjoyment he felt at the multitude of 
unexpected images which sprang up in his mind, and 
succeeded each other with a rapidity thpt hardly 
allowed his hearers to follow fcim, but left them panting 
and Exhausted with* laughter, to cry out for mercy/ 
An .amusing instance of if. is occurred when he first 
met Mrs Siddons. She seemed determined to resist 
his jocularities, and maintain her tragic dignity ; but, 
after a vain struggle, yielded to the general infection, 

? and*flung herself back in her chair in such a fearful 
/ peyoxySm of laughter, and of such long continuance, 

. that it made quite a scene, and all the company 
Aere alarmed. He had a talent for making the most 
: comtqpn-placc subjects amusing, and carried everybody 
along with him in the wildest flights of drollery. 

It was known pretty generally that he was an 
Edinburgh Reviewer, and in some quarters he was, in 
consequei^e, the object of much abuses and ^nisrepre- 
sentation, Lady Holland informs us, that one of her 
; earliest fcodUeetions is Siat <f bf ing stepped at the ■ 
v dObr qdo day qn returning from a walk, and desired by ^ 
a gentleman 4b tell her father, that the king had been 
reading *his reviews, and said ‘ He was a very clever 
feUoW^ Sufc that he would never be a bishop ! ’ # Sydney 
had nb ambition to he a bishop*, but ha would havf 
been gfad of a IJftle moderate church-preferment, 
as hewaa now the father of throe# oliildren, and was 
: *fasfc v«rgiiig on his thirty-sixth ^irthday. But he 
, flad no private friendsVith livings in their*gift, and 
, the Tories befcg in power, l#e cou*d hope nothing from 
> $ie government. By a luckye accident,* hgwever, in 
the year 1806, certain political changes necessitated a 
; \ 2 hm^ 0 .of ministry, and for a <jbne$ period the Whigs 
roifte inid ascendancy. To one who, as he says, ‘bid 
, lived <Jib.lpng op the north side of the wed, /his ray of 
sUn^npe/was very cheering/ »»&/&• gave him hopes 
thaCM .now have ‘tome opportunity afforded 




ckcumstancus, it^wias welcome promotion ; inasmuch as , 
it was a permanent provision, and afforded him * the ' 
firstTeeling^jf independence and security that life had 
enjoyed after a life of anxiety and uncertainty/ More- 
over, there was no immediate need of residence, as 
the duties for the present might he done by a curate. 
He had thus more income, and was at liberty to reside 
in town, or wherever else he might feel disposed to fix 
his household. 

Ho preferred, upon the whole, residing in London ; 
but in the summer of 1807, in order to give his family 
the advantage of country air and scenery, he took them 
to a little cottage in tho neighbourhood of Reading, 
where also he composed himself to write a book, or 
rather a number pamphlets, on a subject then 
^greatly agitating the popular .mind. There was a 
prevalent notion among %nany timid and orthodox 
persons, that a conspiracy had been formed among 
the Irish Gift holies, headed by his holiness the pope, 
against the Protestant religion and the general institu- 
tions of l^iis country; and it was the object of Mr 
Smjth tb expose and ridicule this senseless apprehen- 
sion, Hence the Peter Phjmlcy Letters to his brother 
Abraham in the country, the first of which, on its 
appearance in London, produced an immense sensation. 
We are told it was* shottly ‘ to be found on every table, 
was spread in every* direction over the country, and 
was the topic of general conversation and conjecture/ 

It was followed by anotlfbr, and then by others," in the 
whole/ ten in number, each successive letter increasing 
the eagerness and curiosity of the public. The govern- 
ment took great pains to find out the author; but ‘all 
they could find out/ says Sydney, ‘^vas, that they 
were brought to Mr Budd, the publisher, by the Karl 
of Lauderdale/ It is true, strong suspicions pointed 
towards the little village of Sugrfifig, where Mr Smith 
resided; and a few of .those best acquainted with his 
style, felt convinced there was but one man in England 
who cpuld thus make the most irresistible wit and 
pleasantry the vehicle of an unanswerable argument : 
in short, his style betrayed lo the discerning what 
could not otherwise be proved, and which was suffi- 
ciently concealed from hostile inquisitors. ‘ Somehow 
or another/ says he, ‘ it came to be conjectured that*L 
was the author. I have always denied it ; but finding 
that I deny in vsgn, I have thought it might be* as 
well to include the Lmters in this collection. They 
had an immense circulation at the time, and I think 
1 above 20,000 copies were sold/ 

1 In the autumn of 180£?, Mr Smith paid a eliort visit 
to Edinburgh, tarrying a little on his return with Lord 
Grey at Hawick, where was laid the foundation of that 
friendship between the stately peer and the witty 
parson which was a constant gratification to both 
dieting the remainder of their lives. In this satu%yeat 
passed the G^rical Residence Bill, tho effect of 
which was to oblige Mr Smith either to reside at his 
living or resign it. Ho, accordingly, went down imme- 
diately into Yorkshire, to see what it would be proper, 
to decide upon. Ho found that tho place was jtofc 
called Fosfton-le-day without a reason ; his allotment t 
in it consisting of 300 acres of globe- land of the etiffest 
clay in Yorkshire. There had not .heart a resident / ' 
clergyman for 150 years; And what one© usod^to be' 
the parsonage-house, consisted Of a single briok-Soored .* 
kitchen, with a room above, and was .in" so <hmgerougC; j 
a state ’ of , dilapidation 

occupied IS hitherto deefined doing so any longer. It ); 
opened on one side into a foal-yard, and on fM-wter ;/ 
into the burying-groundr and Lfe was sltna^^vo;/^ 
vUlago where 1 no^dy Byed' but' labourers aucL 1 1; jj 
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came according to summons ; *a raan Vf \ io had num- 
bered, eighty years, looking, with his- long gray hair* 
his threadbare coat, deep wrinkles, stooping gait^and 
crutch- stick, more ancient than the jpirsonagc-hou.se.’ 
He looked at the new parson for some time under his 
gray shaggy eyebrows, and entered into conversation, 
during, which he shewed that age had not quenched 
the natural shrewdness of a Yorkshircman. At last, 
after a pause, he said, striking his stick on the ground : 
‘Muster Smith, it often stroikes moy mind, that people 

as comes frae London is aicli fools But you/ ho 

added— giving him a nudge with the stick — * I sec you 
are no fool!’ That conclusion, 0 venerable parish- 
clerk ! is undoubtedly a sound one. I venture to say, 
that no judgment of yours was oyer better founded ! 
Here you have a man who understands thoroughly all^ 
the difficulties of his position; which are, namely, a j 
house to build without experience or money — a family 
and furniture to move into the heart *f Yorkshire, 
a process as difficult in 1808, to a man of small means, 
as a journey to the back-settlements of America at the 
present writing — the absolute necessity of niif turning 
farmer, the living consisting of Jand and no tithe, there 
being no farm-buildings on it to enable him to let it 
— and a consciousness of the profoundest ignorance of 
all agricultural pursuits, inevkablo to one who had 
passed his life hitherto in town% and whose time and 
attention had been divided between preaching, litera- 
ture, and society. That is Sydney Smith’s position, 
and lie comprehends it with perfect dearness. 

However, he decides on retaining Foston, and quickly 
returnl to London, to prepare for his rustication. By 
publishing a <*>uple of volumes of sermons, he raises 
cash for the expedition; and in the summer of lSO'J, 
we find him established with his family in a cheerful 
house, in a village # a, bout two miles from York. lie 
bought a little second-lmnd carriage, and a horse cal’fd 
Peter, which, from the groom once exclaiming that he 
had ‘a cruel face/ went over after by the rjame of 
Peter the Cruel. So provided, he used to drive over 
with his wife to Foston on a Sunday, to perform his 
duties, returning in the evening ; an arrangement 
permitted by the archbishop of York, to give him time 
to negotiate an exchange pf livings, and thus save him 
the expense of building a new parsonage. 

He took* heartily to a eountrytlife, and cheerfully 
put up with all its drawback sT^ike a man resolved to 
make tlio best of his situation. Ho used to dig 
vigorously an hour or two each day in His garden, ‘ to 


walk, and beheld the scene from the , garden-door. 
With beaming face an,d extended * hands,* Sydney, 
advancing, broke forth with thi«*in^promptu : 

a Witty as JJoratius Flaecus ; * 

• As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; * ’ % 

Short, tn(|ugH not so fat, as Bacchus* 

Biding on a little jackass. , 

Thus, we see, our merry friend was not without his 
gratifications in his retreat, ifhd s^ill kepb a store of 
wit and spirits to be used according to occasion,* 

Here, in his cheerful house at Heslington, two 
miles from York, we must for the present leave hint; 
designing, if all be well, to resume \he subject ,pf 
|# his histofy in a future number. From this point* 
\ biograplvVal incidents become scanty ; and in the 
‘ next article we shall have to deal more with funny bita 
from his letters, and recollections of his conversational 
jocularities. * * 


PROVERBS OF TATARS OF THE 

Crimea? » 

«• 

A German traveller whq has visited Moscow, gives 
an interesting account of a collection of manuscripts 
relating to the Crimea, which a*** preserved in that 
city iii the Library belonging to the Holy Synod. One 
of these manuscripts, inpartrcular, he deems especially 
worthy of attention. At is written by one Parmen 
Petrowitsch Boldyrew, *and is neither more nor less 
l than an account of a tons in the Chersonese, with such 
descriptions of the country, the people, their customs, 
and their appearance, asys perfectly common in our 
modern tourist literature ; but this, however, it gives 
which is not common— a long list of proverbs and 
apothegms, collected by the author during hte residence 
among the Tatars of the Crimea. The name Tatar 
lie applies indiscriminately to all the dwellers on the 
peninsula, although it appears that a distinction ought 
to be made between the Crim-Tatars and the Nogal- 
Tatars, who are very different from each other, 
although both dwelling together in the same ?>art of 
the country. 

The short pithy sayings of a people, containing, as 
they always *do, some practical hint, qjark more 
decidedly than auglit beside the bent of that people's 
mind, and ^he degree of moral* as wett fs mental 

v . ^ ^ ? culture to which it ha*s attained. Rroyerbs are more 

avoid sudden death/ as he skid; for he was oven then *1 significant in this respect than even songs; for these 


inclined to stoutness, and, as a young mai^ was con- 
sidered a somewhat clumsy figure ; so that a college- 


friend used to say to him : 4 Sydney, your sense, wit, Nfevcnt ; *and -may, therefore, bear an impress of noble- 


and clumsiness, always give me the idea of an 
Athenian carter .* In driving his little carriage# he 
•at , first displayed some awkwardness, but gradi^ilfy 
improved with practice. The streeFs of York required 
a good deal of skill in driving, as any one, who does 
not know them, may judge IVom a joke which Sydney 
would often repeat. He ouce exclaimed to <mo of the 
principal tradesmen there: ‘Why, Mr Btown, your 
street* ;«re the narrowest in Europe: there is not 
Actually room for two carriages to pass/ ‘Not room I 9 
said the surprised. Yorkist : ‘there's plenty of*h>om, 
sir, inch and a half to spare 1 ’ In the 

oonrse of a short time, Mr Smith made a considerable 
^Cqnatetance.iin'^d 1 around York, and had, besides, 
aoitt#* 1 ' enlivened by - visits , %m ' of; m old 

as kia eldidren were amusing them- 
vrifh a favourite donkey, no less a personage 
^thahMrJeflNy- ’ Finding that Mr Smith was 
I in theif/spb^^ak^^^-thelr' 1 
gH monnW w donkey. Ho iVas pro - 1 

1 company I 

irsl.iWWr ' ^ 


are calfed/orth on the spur of the moment, avd accord . 
with the temporary emotions inspired by some'excUing 


ness which the nation generally may perhaps be very ; 
far from possessing* A proverb, however, is coftceiVed 
in no moment of excitement or exaltation, Jjnf in a 
calm state of mind, when thft understanding on)yAs 
appealed to. Being of fiencraUappliciAion,. too, not 
intended merely for this deeeimiuro or that popular 
cause, it *s impossible that any save those winch have 
taken $rra root in thg minds of the people canOx&A 
a! all. Like the simple medicinal remedies M' 4$e . 
among the peasantry, their efficiency, as 
facility of application, prevent them frcmAverf 
forgotten. „ ' !>■ ' l .' • j" r i 

The German traveller above referod 
Altmaxm, observes,, that as tjio Tatars, 
of the .Crimea, were noariy related both 
language to the , Tick* 
periods were more or iescclos^y com - ^ ■ 

■ ■ 18 

.irodnct of 
iiitt.if nem 


occasionally have 
pas* inu^^itvfc 
tr»Telle«|pb*€*Tes, 
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The Tatar in the Crimea* indeed has hardly a more r Necessity teaeheg the har.es to jump. '> 

afeusivephrase than ‘Sen Orus’—Thou art a Russian; * The fool wanXea to catch the bustard, but left 
^% ‘,Seh Kosak ’—Then art a Cossack ; which at once spry*ge at heme. ♦ 

.shews what feelings die cherishes for the Muscovite. Do not throw your stick at the dogs, but a bone; 
The censorship of the Russian press, accounts fCr tkp you may then gS on your way in peace, 
f(uft that no anti-Russian sentiments are found ^n tills To tty? timid man, every spring-tail is a tarantula, 

proverbial philosophy jof the Chersonese. t The flesh of the old pelican will taste tender when 


The following have been gleaned from the larger thou hast fasted for two days. 


collection : 


The fool ate once the liver of a whiting : to this 


But yea|terday, f and* thou atesfc the water-melon ; day he praises the taste offish, 


to-day, eating melons, thou hast already forgotten the 
water-melon's taste. 

He who will pass the ford, must not fnind wading. 


m What caretf the sick man for mare’s milk? What the higher. 


Naphtha welieth not from every fountain. 

The blind man once called the slave ‘ EfiPendi’ (a 
title of honour): to this day the slave carries his head 


cares he who is parched for bosa (beer made f>f millet). The thief hates even the reed.* 
when be is drinking at the spring ? 4 J The sdtahna besjfeaks pilgrimage, but not piety.f 

Allah allows the crop ' to fail of him who leaves b Do not call thy neighbour seji (fool), lest he name 
nothing for the birds to glean. * _ 0 thee Schukin (Satan). 

Lafnb, go hot to the wolf§ dwelling ; cock, go not fo The plumage of the dove that flieth with ravens 
the abode 0 of the kite. remaincth yhi’te, but her heart bccometh black. 

The house of the sultan lives in the mouth of him Afith the last step the (mountain) Tschatyr-Dag is 
who has cast but a glance at Stamboul. scaled. « • 

Dcsirest thou tlje fyirrieknfcf «then praise the calm. ___ • 

He who has suffered shipwreck, speaks no longer gf " " T 

the beauty of the sea. , * AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

We first fell the plantain, and then praise its shade. 

Bald though the jiawk be, he yet pufleth himself up. . KECB1,T WORK8 r>N T1Ifi UNITEI) STATES * 

The lass with the black locks lost the comb; the old Since the period of ifiy visit to America, the works of 


The thief hates even the reed.* 

The scltahna besjfcaks pilgrimage, but not piety.f 
b Do not call thy neighbour seji (fool), lest he name 
thee Sehcdkin (Satan). 

The plumage of the dove that flieth with ravens 
remaincth yhite, but her heart becometh black. 

At i th the last step the (mountain) Tschatyr-Dag is 
scaled. « * 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

ICE CENT WORKS THE UNITED STATES. 


woman with a bald head Vound it. 


several travellers dcscrijtf ive of the United States have 


When you have no pole to r knock down the peach appeared. Some of these writers went over pretty 


from the tree, you say : ‘It is^sour . 9 
Every hr is not a cedar, but each thinks ifsolf one.i 


much the same ground as I did, others went further 
south and west ; but whatever was the nature of their 


AV&fcn the poor map is made judge, it is time for the respective travels and inquiries, they generally coincide 


rich to <piit the community.. 


in presenting that favourable view of America, on die 


The neighbourhood of tue palm, near which the I whole, which appears to he consistent with truth. It is 


mushroom grows, is relationship in the eyes of Die pleasing, indeed, to observe that the age of misrepresent 
latter. ' tat ion and vulgar prejudice is pisfcf English travellers 

One man bores into the turpentine-tree with his tnrough the United States no longer fasten on occasional 
ine; another draws the oil in the stone-jar. oddities . as a type of a whole people, nor do they 

For the first wish, a single camel suffice th ; for the mcasufo every custom and institution by the standard 
mnd, not the whole herd were enough. of Old-country notions. They, on the contrary, seem 


For the first wish, a single camel sufficcth ; for Die 
second, not the whole herd were enough. 


If the fish did not snap at the worm, Allah would not ready to avow an admiration of many things in America; 


let hifti bite the draw-net. 


and when they find occasion to blame, they speak at 


It is not always a lovely female face that is covered least with temper, and in a tone of regret. It is to be 


with a veil. j hoped, on many accounts, that our American friends 

It is dishonour to be bent, not to ,ben^. i will justly appreciate this altered feeling in. the English 

Thought the drone suck the jasmine® it fliakes no tourists who visit ih <*r country, and reciprocate the 
honey, c« * • « good- will which is now manifested towards them. 

Violets do not^ow so high to nettles.** < Our immediate purpose is to call attention to a 

TO© satiated tiger worries sheep. ( few of the later works Qn the States, so far as they 

From* the lovely imiiden, not even the hurricane embrace subjects of pressing interest. The volume 
removes the veil ; fromjhe ugly old crone, the gentlest of Mr denies Robertson, of Manchester, J to which 
bre$se takes the turban off her head. # • - we shall first allude, is perhaps more deserving of 

We praise the turf, and do not know bow soon it will perusal by the Americans themselves than by the 
cover ^ ; 9 . people of Gr^it Britain. The topics which the author 

Put apt thy secret into the mouth* of the Bosporus, unbraces are chiefly of it commercial and industrial, 
*r it w^ll hetray it to ike ears of thb Black Sea, character. The writer is a free-trader, and in a lucid 

The block gf marine calls # tlie sculptor ‘ Brother . 9 and comprehensive manner shews the losses to which 
Fragrance rises' from .the cha toe of the trampled rose, the American nation is Subject, annually, by pursuing 
Do not utter velvet words if thou inlendcst to an erroneous, though possibly well-meant, restrictive 
accomplish stony deeds* * policy. *IjV>r some time, as may bo feenerajly known, 

After the Ramadan, comes ttfe Beiram.* ' I the Americans have aimed at establishing native mami-; 
Burst not open the doors of Another’s harem, if thou futures. Their object, of course,, is plausible— the old } 
dcsirest thine own to remain unbroken. * story^R is independence of foreigners, and keeping ' ' ; 


Mcte-hifl diaiA •! ' 
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[ the markets of the world; btit temptpd frop its IegitU 
mate course, Rgri culture is left to languish, rural 
1 affairs occupy a comparatively inferior status, and **it 
! comes to pass that, from the growing scarcity in Uew 
York, provisions have risen almost to famine-prices. 
Strange thing this to say of any large seat of population 
in the broad continent of NOrth America ! 

With hitherto a duty of 30 per cent, on coal, it was 
expected that the rich fields of this article in Penn- 
sylvania would he fully developed ; these fields are no 
doubt worked to a considerable extent ; and it may 
seem hard that people should leave unexcavated at 
their very doors what they would otherwise require to 
purchase from abroad. But the subject assumes a 
different aspect, when wo learn, froiji good authority, 
that the Americans have already sacrificed 20,000,000 
dollars in buying this clear native, instead of cheap 
foreign, coal. In plain terms, the people have prefbrred 
stinting themselves of fuel in a climate of extraordinary 
severity during winter, in order that those persons 
might bo employed in mining who ought to lmve been 
producing the article — food — for which the Dmitry is 
pre-eminently adapted. t * 

Thirty per cent, ad valorem , appears to be a favourite 
tax on the importation of prime necessaries of life. 
Such is the duty levied by the Americans on sugar and 
molasses, with a view to encourage the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane in Louisiana and some adjacent states. 
Notwithstanding this legislati\% check to importation, 
sugar and molasses are introduced from Cuba and other 
countries, to the extent of about half the consumption. 

1 And yet/ says Mr Hobcrtson, ‘ that is done at a profit — 
otherwise the trftdc would not be continued — after the 
duty of 30 per cent. Were that duty repealed, thefte 
sugars could and would be sold at a proportionate 
reduction in price ; but that reduction in juice would 
apply to the home-groW sugar as well as to tha* t 
'imported, because the price of every article is regu- 
lated by the cost of producing with a profit^ that 
which is last brought to market. Therefore, the 
price at which Cuba sugars could be profitably sold 
in the American markets, would govern the price of 
that produced at home. Taking, therefore, the whole 
quantities of sugar and molasses, of home-growtli, 
brought to market in 1854, and estimating them at a 
low average •price/ it conclusively appears that the 
sum of 0,328,000 dollars is disff&rsod every year ‘by 
the consumers of the States for the benefit of the 
sugar-planters. This is a very handsome sum to pay 
annually to a few planters, and says much for the libe- 
rality of the American people. If the 1437 estates* are 
owned by as many proprietors, each may be c<5nsidercd 
to be a pensioner on tlio industry of the American 
people, to the amount of 4370 dollars per annum. 

I am afraid the taxpayers of England would not like |o 
have as many pensioners dip their hands so deepjy 1 
mtb the public purse.' As neither ^he soil nor the 
climate of the south is adapted for sugar-culture, it 
is only by improved methods of preparation, 4 and 
above all, by that enterprise and energy which the 
Americans infuse into all their undertakings, that they 
;, Arfe now, with a protection of SO per cent., enabled to 
^•compete with th© sugar# of Cuba and Brazil. Withdraw 
; vthat ' protection* and nearly all the sugar-plantaHona 
WC oh* Of cultivation, or , be converted ■ to the 
or 1 ipdn^;,;th4 planters; of Cuba 1 ' to 
machinery, and: addgt the. general system' 

: or 






to 8,(100,000 dollars ;*and these losses, united to .that ‘ 
^>f 0,328,000 dollars on sugar, make nip a total of 
32,528,000 dollars ; and if to thie sum is added the ' 
loss on some other articles, it‘h> conclusive that at 
Jenpt 17^7,000,000 sterling are given away every -year, ’ 
through what all experietoe proves to he a mistaken 
economic policy. ‘I think/ sayij Mr Robertson,/ 4 it 
will scarcely bo denied that the prosperity of the 
manufacturing interests of America is well eared for, 1 
and this protection says much f<fr the liberality, or for 1 
the simplicity of the consumers. That this ignosgnee 
of the true interests of the nation should continue to 
prevail in Amcnca, among the people who claim to 
be the “cutest” in the world, certainly affords matter* 
hjr much surprise ; for l imagine that in Old England, 
with all As abuses, fancied and real,* such partial 
legislation would not bo permitted to exist for a , 
single year.’ *. * 

The opinion common in America, that til© comjJRra- 
tive cheapness of English manufactures arises from 
1 pauper labour/ is combated by this intelligent writer. 

It is admitted that labour js c^arer in the United States 
than in England ; but greater c<jst of producing 
cotton goods in America is traced to other causes : as, 
for example, ‘ the higher cot# of machinery, its general 
inferiority, the comparatively imperfect adaptation of 
one department of manufactures# to another, the 
scarcity* and dearness of capital, and the expensive 
and inefficient management of Joint-stock associations.* 

A 8 regards inferiority or machinery, the opinion here 
expressed may require qualification; yet wo are told 
ftiat ‘the production per* loom, in a day of eleven 
hours, is considerably less than in Stockport in a day 
of ten hours.* A principal cause of additional expense 
in America, appears to he cost of management ; and 
is just the difference between what is incurred by an 
individual managing his own affairs, and that of i 
paying agents to buy and sell for him. The practice 
of employing salaried managers and commissioned 
brokers, pursued by the joint-stock associations of 
Massachusetts, presents a striking contrast to that 
which prevails in Lancashire. There, ‘ the spinner or 
manufacturer bu}\s his own cotton in Liverpool, p^ing : 
a brokerage of only one-half per cent. lie superintends , 
its spinning and manufacture, and then disposes of 
the production gn the Manchester Exchange. In this 
process none of his time is lost, and no expense is 
incurred. Injialf a day; he will bffy as mud# cotton 
as will last him for one, two, or foiir weeks; and 
fti as short a time, lib will sell his production for as 
long a period. Tho rest of his time can bo eirydoycd 
in the management of his mill. With those advantages 
ii% favouf of. England — advantages which it will 
require years to supersede— -whatever may be tho 
restrictions on the importation of fcottou goods into 
tho American markets, manufacturers of this country 
have no reason to fSar successful competition m the • ; 
neutral and independent markets of the wtrhT/ ■ , 

According to tho cumulations of this writer, the,, 
planters ortho south have lately been making large 
profits on the culture of cotton; and as the crops of « 
this? article are produced entirely by tho compulsory /! 
labour of negroes, it is tolerably evident that slavbry t 4 
so far from ceasing, will be pushed dnwa^d lute h©#; . 
regions, and increase in intensity.' 1 . -4h|# i# the : %tie!; dlte * 
all unprejudiced travellers in, : \ 

work by the Rev. , Robert; SB**#* 
stated, i that every new factory btiilt iff 
>'!■ * ' J *' *•’- ’ ‘ V Vl il - A *••• ‘ 


siasippi.’ The 
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with it System of 'which wo are> the direct and prin- 
/$p?d ehcouragera ! Yet, how lias , this truth beerf 
C\|ia^sed over in the « multifarious disquisitions on the 
horrors of American Slavery ! t A whole natio^ weeps 
Overlie wrongs of * Uncle Tom/ while it hypocritically 
‘ hoys, and spins, and weavcs/niid«draws a revenue from 
the very article whiqh Uncle TAn was urged undtfr the 
lash to produce. Until England ceases to purchase 
' American cotton, we think, in decency, it should 
refrain frwn censuring American slavery. 1 It makes 
me «hudder/ says Mr W. E. Baxter,* ‘to think of the 
severe toil and heartless oppression which these 
wretched beings undergo to support a white aristo- 
cracy, and supply with the raw material tl f ie manufac- 
tories of Manchester.* It might be added, that t^e 
northern states of the Union ought to h^.'e ns littl^j 
to say against the south on Jtliis subject as England. 
Their cottop manufacture equally rests on compulsory 
labdhr; and what is fully more open to relume, the 
north scalds representatives to Congress, who take the 
lead in projects for extending the sphere of slavery. 
While touching on the mor^l and social evils which 
inevitably spring from the institution of slavery, Mr 
Baxter does not shrink from adding, ‘that the course 
pursued by tho party technically «tyle<l Abolitionists, 
has been most intemperate and unwise ; that a great 
l‘ deal of violence displayed on this question at t^e south, 
is owing to the fanatica^ doings at the north ; and that 
dictation, menace, and abuap only delay the day of 
freedom for the suffering ^friean. I did not meet 
above a dozen or twenty persons in America who enter- 
tained a different opinion (from that now expressed.’ 
A fsimilar opinion * was repeatedly expressed to me 
when journeying through the States. 

In the more recent and highly interesting and 
amusing work of Mr Weld,f a comparison is made 
between the taxation of England and America, and 
wbat will seem strange — to the disadvantage of the 
States. ‘In Great Britain,’ says this writer, ‘ the 
national revenue, including expense of collection and 
county tax, is, as near as may he, 4.0s. per head. Without 
the cost of the army and navy, the expenditure per 
hoau is less than 30s. ; and the civil expenditure 
alone, including county taxes, but without the cost of 
collection, is not more than 6s. per head. The civil 
expenditure of Great Britain, including jpounty tax 
t and (what Americans think amount to an enormous 
sum itf England) pensions, is not mor<vthan the ciyi) 
expenditure alone of the federal government of the States. ■ 
When to the expenditure of the American government 
is added that of the* states, counties, and townships, 
the result is strikingly in favour of Great Britain, 

; and proves incontestably that our government is ifte 
more, Economical of the two. If to the direct taxation 
levied on the American people, ho* added the amount 
paid /or protection to native industry, I venture to 1 
4 believe that it will b% found that the taxation of our 
country, foi%llpuj$>oees, m the lighter of the two/ It 
< could have been, wished that fir Weld had^favoured us 
with some more irrefragable proofs of hfi averment, 
r than are embraced in these ^observations. It might 
have occurred to him, to mention that the federal 
government sends no taX«g«therer to th<^ door of any 
man 5 but contents itself with custom-house duties on , 
imports. As regards local taxes in the several states, 

'• ,, . no means uniform in ohhrscter : in some 

' 0 .light,'- while in others they : 

\ hi ' 

' of the Amerieans^llky 

j An a most extraordinary 


manner foj purposes of social improvement The 
single fact that # in Boston tho people impose on them- 
seites a tafe of two dollars a head per annum to support 
the. common spools, has no parallel in any European 
city. In referring, therefore, to American taxes, they 
woulcl«eeed in a great measure to be taken out of the 
category of fiscal exaction, and treated of as free 
contributions. 

The work of Mr Baxter, to which we have already 
adverted, presents an exceedingly correct and in- 
structive picture of American institutions and national 
advancement-— a result, as it appears, of two visits to 
the States, and much patient inquiry. As a person 
of education and trained habits of thought, with 
sound religious vjews, this young and promising legis- 
lator may be supposed to have been well qualified for 
investigating the educational establishments of the 
States, and offering an opinion on their peculiar 
merits. It«*is not without a high feeling of satisfaction, 
tl^it we find our own favourable impressions of the 
American school -system fully corroborated by Mr 
Baxtet. c In Scotland, be had heard much of the 
* irreligious tendency * of American free-school educa- 
tion ; and to satisfy himself on this point, was ono of 
the strongest of the many motives which induced him 
last year to pay a second visit to the Stales, The result 
of his inquiries apaong all the leading evangelical 
churches was, that tho charge of irreligion brought 
against the common schools was altogether groundless. 
‘All interested in the subject united in assuring me, 
that the zeal of the different denominations had proved 
quite able to secure the religious instruction of youth, 
and that ample provision had been mXdo to secure this 
efid wherever the common-school system prevailed.* 

| Sabbath-schools are usually the means for affording 
special doctrinal instruction. ‘I visited/ says Mr 
^Baxter, ‘ one Sabbath-school iif Philadelphia, connected 
with an Episcopalian church, and containing no fewer" 
than^ftoO children, who raise every year L.1G0 for 
missions. It w^as a sight which made the cathedrals 
of Europe appear insignificant— a more sublime mani- 
festation of Christianity, than all the pomp and 
pageantry of lioman festivals.* That facts of this 
nature are well known in Great Britain, cannot bo 
doubted; but, for selfish reasons, it is convenient to 
deny or seem ignorant of them. In nothing is our 
country so greatly UShind America, as the system of 
comm on- school education ; and looking at -the con- 
tentions of party, it might almost seem as it would , 
require centuries to bring us abreast of those noble 
educational arrangements which have been long since 
organise!! in New England. 

On the remarkable movement for the suppression of 
intemperance in America, Mr Baxter presents some, 
informations which is not likely to be more acceptable 
1 tp a large class of agitators than his opinions on slavery 
and general education. He denies the assumption 
that the majority of * the people have concurred in 
establishing the Maine *Liquor-kw ; the truth being, ’ 
that certain political parties agreed, to carry the pro- 
posed measures of the Temperance-men; in order to 
secure their votes. At the same time, it is admitted , 
that the suppression of numerous tippling-houses, by. 
renfovlng temptation from the ignorant tmd debased, / 
has done good, But, says Mr Baxter, ’if it W 
inquired — * Has the entire prohibition of the traw| : 
in fermented drinks, either by wholesale ot retififc : 
by legislative enactment, eradicated intemperance?) 
I answer without hesitation, No l Gan it be enfi^ed? 
In fliany of the villages and smaller county it 
can, and has been, at least to a very consideraMe efftent ; ' 
m 'most of the cities, m 4t 'With, . 

my own eyes drunken men sii the dozens . 

of wine consumed/;^ 1 /the/ 
subject -to thejpj^te » 
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certain cases actually increased the # cpn sumption oH 
ardent Spirits/ There is also much clandestine drink- 1 
ing. In one place, as soon as the law waf enacted, 

< private clubs were instituted, where spirits were kept 
in a press for the use of members, and to one of these 
presses alone there were 300 keys/ In short, esftreme 
enactments to put down intemperance, while remedying 
one form of disorder, probably tend but to create 
another, not less injurious to society. We fear that the 
more zealous promoters of the temperance movement 
in this country, do not readily apprehend the danger of 
trying to enforce total abstinence by act of parliament, 
while public tastes and usages remain unchanged ; 
nor can we put confidence in the sincerity of a move- 
ment which includes among its «nore prominent 
supporters, men who systematically oppose the enlarged 
education of the people, and dfseourage all aspirations 
towards social advancement. We need not. however, 
now discuss the merits of the Maine Law. in a short 
time, it will be amply tested in the city and state #f 
New York, where, if it utterly eradicate thg public 
and private indulgence in intoxicating articlcs-r 
whether in the form of liquors, liquors disguised in 
confectionary, or as opiates— it may be safely averred 
that we live in an age of miracles. W. C. 


K A T E’S C H O I C E. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CONCLUSION. 

At the end of two years, an opportunity offered of 
a visit to Englan^ and Kate did not find it necessary 
to deny herself the pleasure of seeing her old friend^ 
One Christmas evening, a fly drove up the avenue 
leading to Crawford IIouso, and a strange lady 
descended. # • 

‘Mrs Crawford is at home, I suppose V said Kate. 

4 No, ma’am, hut master is,’ replied the man. JJate, 
in some surprise, was ushered across the wide hall into 
a room at the further end — a sort of study, small and 
cheerful, in which Mr Crawford sat reading. The opening 
door roused him, and saved Kate the embarrassment 
of announcing herself. * Kate I is it you? My dear 
sister/ The greeting was as warm as^ihe desired. 

4 Then I am riot unexpected? 1 said Kate with a 
reassured smile. 

4 No, certainly. But Ellen had an engagement — she 
always has plenty — and we were not sure of the exact 
day. How glad I am to see you !’ His cordial«nanner 
gave Kate a warm feeling about the heart; her 
momentary embarrassment vanished: she threw off 
her Shawl, and sat down before the fire, to be mad* 
comfortable, and waited upon with all a brother’# 
kindness. Kate had so much to aA— her mother* 
* Ellen, and the baby ! m 

*0h! he’s not much of a baby now, you know ; a 
fine strapping fellow,' of a year old and mor& •asleep 
in the nursery, and not visible at present. Mrs 
Ashcombe and Ellen are well* and as gay as ever. 
<As for me, my butterfly-days Hhfer over: I’m an told 

S ierly man ;riow, and prefer sitting over my flye to 
lanting at balls and parties/ 
spokb;''gayly,,\but l ‘th^\ : was 
rfXate did npt l&e: he spoke of kls boy with a bright 
and. '$pea look,- but something crossed it when he 
namkd his Mrs Ashcombe, why did he/hat 

; call She glwic^i at himi there was a 


that; wrinkle rising 


shade 

-- 

the htndsome lipa-nihe i 


BhO 




iber these; 

^ t ; . 'to' 


indications vanished, And the old frank emilq # carae 
back. When she was talking of her German affairs 
and her governess-life, he Bat hl&k hi his chair, and 
looked # her with an cypressitm of unusual pleasure. 
X*ei*iap9*Kate’s lively enejgctic way, the sunshine qf 
her brave independcnt^giri^ struck him as a delightful 
change from the peevisli inanities ke listened to every 
day. Then she was so warm and natural: Crawford 
felt himself awakened from a sort of slumbrous state 
while lie listened to her; activities • that Md fallen 
dormant began to stir; his eye caught the returning 
light, and he almost started at the sound of his old 
hearty laugh. They sat late ; but sitting up for the 
absentees out of the question, Crawford said; so he 
bade Kate g|) and rest, with a reluctant pressure of her 
Ijflnd and a^glance into her eyes which *dhl not need 
the words: ‘Truant, hog well you look! never say 
agaip you arc not handsome. Kate, you are*something 
better-^dearcr/ Words whteh would not have come 
quite so warmly but for the unshackling influence of 
that long pleasant evening chat. Kate walked up the 
oaken-staircase into a gypsous and well-arranged 
chamber, where, delightful English tigkt ! a ruddy fire 
waif cheerily blazing, throwing up the crimson of the 
heavy-curtained hod and «f the deep bay-window. 

4 Thanks to mine host, no doubt,’ thought Kate, as she 
threw herself on the rug before it, "Micro was a warm 
response within her to the cordial brotherly welcome ho 
had given her ; but something of wonder and regret 
mingled with it, and she felj into a fit of vague musing, 
until sleep last put an end to her cogitations. 

Kate’s first visit in the nforning was to the nursery. 
Children arc not gracious to strangers, and it was so!n© 
time before the little shy boy could be lured from 
behind his nurse’s apron. She had made but very little 
progress towards acquaintanceship, when Mr Crawford 
came in to pay his morning-visit. The boy darted to 
Ins father’s arms, as to a well-known play-place, and 
Kate watched him tossed above his father’s head, 
shouting with delight, with no little interest. She 
thought Crawford looked well at that moment, with a 
nobler expression in bis face than she had yet ^en; 
she trusted that the elements of domestic happiness, 
he seemed to possess so largely in his nature, were not 
to be suffered to lie undeveloped. 

4 What a*tcrrihlo noise you two mako ! * w$# said a3 
a morning-greeting behind her. She turned round to 
^abrace Eileiw Wrjfpp^ in *n pale-blue * cashmere, 
[•Mrs Crawford looked thin and jaded. She assured Kato 
that she must take it as a great stretch of regard for 
her, that shcflind risen so early after being out late ; 
Crawford Remarking in a parenfJhcsis, that noon* was 
Ei%n’s usual hour for appearing. Kate prevented a 
displeased rejoinder by drawing Ellen % away. 

( 4 Let us go down* to breakfast, and then we can 

have a long chat/ Ellen assented with the alacrity j 
of one who "was glad of any novelty of diwsrsion ; ami * 
with a carcless kiss oMher boy, led the wly from the 
room, Crawfcvrd’ excusing himself from attendance, as 
having breakfasted an hour before. He would take a 
wallj over his farm ; and took little Alfred Off with / 
him, mounted upon his shoulder, and * " 
at the remonstrances of nurse, , 

Ellen conducted Kate into a pleasant fcrei 
parlour, with a broad bay-window p# 
velvet lawn. * v w* 

4 No fire 1 no ' breakfasts exclidmedl 
angrily pulling the .. 

she thought the ladicr :> #biajd 
rottns, as usual, was a sufficient $dlcatiOri * 
of airs ngements in' d > " , 1 > 1 . , 

‘ What! 

English Y&rnily-taeakfajt !’ remowroa*' 14 ”' 
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*But surely, with you/husband and your little boy, [•the matter waseso difficult, and Crawford was not at 

o,\ mnnli fima -visit imr 9 * • that mnnit-'mt tficrnnfi&rl fir»r fldvif.ffc 1 


you cannot have so much time for visiting ? 

: * My dear, I ha we* been a slave long enough while 
nursing. Only a hlHst/and with Alfred’s peculiar views 
jvould have required me to shut myself up i|p hesjid. 
But men have no considc$tioin so now I am taking 
my revenge/ . # * 

This speech seemed unworthy of an answer, and the 
entrance of Mrs Aslioombe prevented one. Kate 
thought toer mother looked faded and much older, and, 
after the first greeting, there was little more affection 
than there used to he in her manner. Satiety after 
excitement, a restless weariness of tone and pursuit, 
^ marked all *tliey said or did, Kate’s lively accounts 
of her German home created, she perceived, only, a 
temporary diversion : it was so beyond ithe pale «f 
their symi>athics, that they jyew weary before she did 
In the evening, Kato hod freSh preof’6 of the disparity 
of blind and character between man and wife* Ellon 
did not* even try to please ; she had been too long 
accustomed to be pleased, to submit to a reversed 
position. B ut she had nat even the power. Listless and 
apathetic at however whole* kit crest was abroad, where 
she might gratify, though in a measure diminishing 
everyday, her, thirst for admiration — the one passion 
of the spoilt beauty. But it was her beauty Crawford 
had married — wkit right had he to complain £ 

The first was the ^nly evening these two ladies 
remained at home during lute’s visit. ‘ Kate did not 
like visiting, and she was not 'to he treated as a 
stranger;’ so their consciences were easily pacific^!. 
How could she refuse, afte# little Alfred was disunited, 
atfll she and Crawford were* left alone, to beguile the 
long evenings with favourite hooks, or a repetition of 
that first friendly talk ? Crawford treated her as n 
favourite sister, and she could not help it that those 
evenings were pleasant; she could not help it that 
their tastes were so much in harmony, that to each 
the chosen author was a dearly-loved friend ; that 
their criticisms grew so animated and eloquent ; that 
Crawford’s eyes brightened, and his fluent tongue 
seeded loosened: she could not help it at first— the 
danger had to grow a little before she noted it. 

It was not until sitting thus one evening, that after 
Kate had been reading some of Schiller’s poems, and 
had thppce been led to talk of Germany, mid her dear 
little pupil Minnie Topfer, that Crawford Bent forward 
with ifstifrt at solne allusion to her return. „ 

1 * Tod cannot really mean to leave ns, Katel’jffef] 
Exclaimed, laying his hand on hers, "For the sake of 
Hmse#delightful evefiings, for the sake *>f all of us, 
Sfoing^ack to that drear Germany, that 
Cologne ! ’ Kate looked up to -see If ho w€ro 
earnest, lie went on rapidly: 4 The truth 
is, f^mW different being since yan^came, Kate. I was 
1 atde^, | think* When people don’t like to think about 1 
* things, they go to slSep; their wdiole nature sinks into 
;a stupid ijjtotby; • Tou have aroused me— the better 
part of me, T rgiveif me keeher t perceptions, 

fresher and more natural tastes and pleasures j now, 
do not throw mjs aflain* Flint won’t strike 
wltlbiput contact, tote frfed^Uen— why, has she not 
•glto/JBo up to your jm$ toly interest V t He spoke in 
, tot ;ha)f*ie»#ug ton© which cover# a deeper feeling. . 

jit 

/to thlr Js, not my feme/ Crawford glanced hastily 
A,|»tat|ppre^ 0 d ejaculation onhb*lip» i 

few 1 is wrong here 1 

Ellen .Up/t pursuits in this way; don't 
go out;fef‘fefelf' l 'without yOU'i try whatlove, 
it in her' 'fedfreifr doings, may avail: 

i she wished, to ^ay 

phrto’ a; if posable ; - but 


that moment msposed for advice. 
t 4 Thnnl#you for reminding me of my duties ; I need 
to he remindcjl/ he muttered. 1 If any of ns had your 
energy, things might come right perhaps. Kate, 1 
admire your independence/ he went on with sudden 
warmth; ‘I admire your noble useful life; I always 
did, although.I opposed your choice at the time/ He 
had taken her hand, and was looking half-sadly into 
her face. . . * 

Kate could have been angry with these ill-timed 
commendations of herself, hut the look of anxious 
regret in his eyes awoke a more painful feeling ; she 
drew away her hand, and rose up. There was nothing 
more to be said ; ^Jie closed the books, and replaced the; 
in the bookcase, to dispel the sense of uneasiness stealing 
over hot!:. But the ae* was significant, and she feltf] 
glad to make her escape from the room without another 
word front Crawford, only a steadily following glance 
aa he threw hitnself wearily hack in his easy-chair. 
Kate drew a deep breath as she reached her room ; she 
was thafikful that no weakness on her part had allowed 
vfords to be uttered that might afterwards have been 
bitterly regretted. There was one clear conclusion — 
that the sooner she left Crawford House, the better ; but 
could nothing be dory? with Ellen ? The time was long 
past when Orawfojd’s amenities of disposition could 
blind Kate to his want of something higher— strength 
of will, and steady prirfidple. Had he not always fallen 
under the sway of circumstances ? Could she quite 
blot out the past from her memory, or help perceiving 
that only a weak vacillation of feeling and purpose had 
led him to make a choice in life whfch he now vainly 
&gretlcd ? Perhaps Kate was unconsciously drawing 
a contrast between his and another character, in which 
warmth of heart was tested by substantial deeds rather 
^tlmn by mere ebullitions or feeling. It is certain, 
however, that her Bad reverie upon Crawford and Ellen 
cndt^l in a secret regret that her friend Mr Dalton had 
been out of to>vn when she called upon him. 

Ellen was not greatly surprised when ICate informed 
her, next morning, that she must end her visit sooner 
than she had intended ; she received her farewell with 
customary listlessness, only remarking they should 
be dull without her. Nor did Kate go without ven- 
turing an earn art remonstrance upon *her frivolous 
life, entreating her*fiot to fling away her husband’s 
affection. It was a difficult duty, and the suggestion 
was not received very graciously ; but she led little 
Alfred to his mother, with tears on his rosy cheeks, 
skying l 4 Will you not notice your own hoy more, apd 
stay more at home with him ? Don’t let his papa be 
the only one to care for him/ Mrs Crawford was half* 
disposed to he angry, but the soft boyish face looking, 
tadly up tep Kate, touched her a little ; and ICate left 
£hem together, trusting that the childish influence ; 
might work. * *■ ' 

She found the carriage awaiting her, and M t] 
Crawford standing besidfe it. Kato held out Iter hand 
he prised it gravely and sadly. After allj her feart 
was fullaof pity for him. She glanced at the handsome 
house, with all its English accessories of femfort and 
pleasure, and sighed. What had it tp comp**® with 
th<* peace and content of the little Oermftn circle 1 ; 
Every mile that distanced her from Cranford Hoito;: 1 
revived affectionate and , cheerful antofetions ,of-1®:? 
goremess-life. So far from rcgrefril^ nbr choice, toy 1 ;' 
fejoiced *over it— she even leafed to recommence its \ JJ 
happy usefulness ;bfe ,4 

bn^. visit must first' be, 
she readied, , town, 



with alacrity train 
upon ;the Heaidi 
could hot reftae 
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road Wore entering Mr Dalton’s hope. A comely 
matronly woman admitted her ; she had the pleasure 
of hearing that he was in town, hut wa^ not ^et 
returned from the city ; so she had time to lay aside 
bonnet and shawl, and settle herself in She handsome 
parlour. The brilliant fire lighting up the crimson 
paper, the substantial furniture, the sparkling tea- 
equipage, all united to form another English picture. 
But Kate sat rather erect, with an air that seemed to 
resist any other idea than this : ‘ I am Minnie Tupfer’s 
governess.' 

‘Your servant, madam,* said a deep voice behind* 
her. Rate started up, and turned. ‘Ah, my German 
friend ! So it is actually Eriiulein Kate ! And she has 
found her way to Hampstead, despite the attractions 
of Crawford House.' • 

* I come from there,’ said Kj.fce ; * but I thought you 
w ould allow an old friend to come and thank you before 
she goes back.’ 

‘Gome from Crawford House to-day ! Why, you 
must be tired, child. Sit down, and let me make ye*i 
some tea.' t , 

^ ‘No, let me make it, Mr Dalton ; it will he like oH 
times,' So Kate installed herself, while Mr Dalton 
lighted the lamp, and then sat down with an air of 
great content, to receive his cup from her hands. She 
had the pleasant art of making people foci particularly 
at home in her society, and it was duly to be supposed 
that she and Mr Dalton would e?joy that English meal 
thoroughly. Kate thought it the pleasantest she had 
had for a longtime. Then afterwards, in a close tete- 
U-tete over the fire, Kate was led to open out the whole 
story of her governess-life through its gradual stages : 
her cheerful but hard-working days in the Erankfor^ 
school ; her struggles with the language; her friendship 
for the pale delicate Minnie ; Minnie’s letters home, 
and her aunt’s in returti, 'inviting Kate to come and try 
hqw she liked living with them.' Then the pleasant 
country-house, the homely simple life with the motherly 
Madame TiJpfer and the affectionate Minme. Kate 
dwelt on all in graphic detail; she had no fear of 
tiring the interest of her listener, whose shrewd eyes, 
fixed on her animated face, and whose pertinent 
questions, proved his thorough comprehension and 
eujoymenfc. How different from her late listeners ! 
thought Kate 0 When she had at length come to an 
end, Mr Dalton fell hack in eftair, and looked 
steadfastly at the fire for some tiiAe. 

* Then you are satisfied, Kate $’ said he after a long 
pause. 

‘Satisfied! oh!, yes. I think T am a fortunate 
girl, Mr Dalton ; or rather, X’rovidcnce has ♦blessed 
my choice, and given me a useful and happy position. 
I am not cramped; X can use my faculties freely. 
I, have felt myself expanding mentally, and it is a 
pleasant feeling, ’ said She laughing. * ^ 

, ■ \/X can believe it; 1 see it in you. ^on are getting 
almost handsome,, Kate.* 

/ ■ Am I? I am very glad you think so,’ said she 


,/Why/what does it signify to you? You h&vo no 
womanly w«ikuesses,<you know.’ Kate lookca a little 

"’sifirmised.^f^ ; V ; ,,, ^ , k / 

f V,;Pt was always ipy opinion, Kate, that you were a 
“%cmg-minded womafti as X told you ; and I admire 
I don’t know a woman I admire so 
Puey M aaid Mr ' Dalton, Iqbkmg into the fire $ ■ ‘but, 
,: 'at Jh^itaiae tim^ Kate, it*a not every woqmn that 
eou]$qb : ’£» ydn have done. There are some soffc- 
heariM . mhatums w^ QSe 1 afectionf. want scope, as 
you pair strength to: live your single 

r: 

‘ that X exonerate you from, 

^h^e L "w|pPw^ ybarpih^# Weaknesses, as you might 


||jippaao’:me5U; like weak-eyen^'fh^ 


most reasonable of men,* said Kate sadly. She felt 
pounded. She knew what lay within her beanfc; she 
knew of more than one struggle ; qnd just because sho 
had conquered, she was to beymjposcd destitute of 
those scTter feelings winch pefnnps were 'not half so 
keen in -those who weekly yielded to them ! Sh£ 'feb, 
that jnan was a harsk jpdge of woman; hut Mr 
Dalton !— she had thought he understood her a little. 

* Speak out, Kate ! Don’t vrrife bitter things against 
me in your soul, but charge me wvth them.’ 

‘ No,’ said Kate. ‘ There arc things we cari'feel, but 
cannot speak. Perhaps 1 was hurt that you should 
know me so litth*; perhaps I thought you might have 
understood that my duty m life has been tbcheck those 
softer feelings you allude to; hut no matter. Allow 
just to jjv, that hecauso a woman has never eveu 
Md an offer of marriage, she is not compelled to let 
her affections freeze, but may find scope for them, 
thoOgh ngtf in the oife peculiar channel.’ » , 

‘ Ver/ bitter, indeed,’ saidlvir Dalton; and glancing 
down into her face— ‘ I do believe 6he is a*WQman 
after all I 1 actually saw something glisten in those 
indignant eyes.’ $ * * 

‘ Then if you did, I do heartily desfliscnhc weakness P 
saiif Kate, jumping up. 

‘Only one word’ before f ’ your offended majesty 
withdraws;’ and Mr Dalton took both her hands. 

* Kate, ♦with all seriousness, I api JJrieved if 1 have 

vexed you. Bo so forgiving to tell me whether, 
if such an oiler were to he made you to-night, you 
would yield to your weakness, or be stern m your 
iiriqpcndenc* ?* Kate’s hejyt gave a strange hound; 
then she stared, and grew rod and white by turns, but 
at length answered steadily : 1 

‘It w'ould all depend upon who it was made the 
offer.’ 

, ‘ One who lias loved Kate long enough to be no light 

f wooer — one who prizes her in his heart of hearts — but 
one who is a great deal too old for her, and not nearly 
romantic enough, 1 fear. But it is for you to decide 
that. What says your heart, Kate V 

‘ Give me a moment to think,’ said Kate in a low 
tone. Sho covered her face with her hands. > 

‘ Mr Dalton/ she said, lifting it up pale to bis, ‘you 
will think me very hard ; but, oil l judge for me. 
Minnie has been taken from school, and given up to 
me ; I have* beer? received as one of that family with 
the utiAost kindness, upon the understanding ^that X 
SMvto complete her education/ She loves me; she is 
'improving rapidly ; she is a delicate pltfht, that would 
not flourish under any sort of postering. 11 ave I a 
right to giv<? up what I have undertaken? B>ave I 
a right ta disappoint those wdu? have opened their 
hearts to me in full trust— and all for my own selfish, 
pleasure?* „ 

\ ‘ Then it would b® your pleasure, my own noble 

girl ? ’ asked Mr Dalton," drawing Ijer to him. Kats did , 
not answer for a moment; although it ^hs obvious 
from her quickened brJslh aftd heating chest tli^ $h© 
was remonstrating witli aerself roundly on the weak- 
ness, and that the struggle, being new, was a hard 
one., Her habitual tAitMulness, however, preygHed. £ 
‘ Yes, it would,’ said she in a low voicg f nut WitK’ thl 
a warm frank glance. ‘But it.mus$--'ndt/V‘ \ ‘VV'i 
Mr Dalton walked across tfei© ^ 

‘ Come and sit by me, Kate/ / V ; ;i “ 

‘No, Mr Dalton, X. would; 


prove myself your sti 
tone ; it is late/ 

There Was a falter : 
ex&amation on his lips— 
pray?E 1 ' ' 

Mr Dalton loeked, 
wrapped her ahawl rone 


that an; 

'&ii. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


j * God bless you, deaS fHcndl’ said a husky voice 
besiae him, and Kate pressed <Jtae hasty kiss upon hjs 
./jtoehe&ri. He caught her to him. 
jtf’r'^Don’t dcludo*y<HiV^plf with the idea that I’m going 
' to submit to this, Kate* Ashcombc. I have something 

f j propose thut may set your scruples to ref t, Will 
ou not sit down and listem to^i C V 
4 1 will listen,’ said Kate in a low tone ; but slie did 
not sit down: she even fastened her shawl more closely, 
as she stood back in the shadow of the curtained 
window. ^Mr Dalton’ glanced at her, and went on. 

> *£)id you not say that Madame Tdpfer regretted she 

could, not obtain masters for Minnie in her country- 
borne? — tlnjLt she would even remove to Cologne, if 
- tbe advantages there were not so few?’ ( 

, Kate assented, i . 

‘Now, what would she say to a home in England fhr 
her niece? — a home here, 1 jneon, Kate, with all the 
advantage^ we could procure for lx&* in London ? Nou 
coifid have her in your owVi hands, and she conk) spend 
all the vacations with her aunt. Now, what think you, 
Kate? Madame Tdpfer is a sensible woman. Do you 
think she would refuse yhpp her child’s interests are 
concerned?’ * a *• 

Kate could not answer; the plan seemed feasible 
enough. But was Mr Dalton quite in earnest — to take 
h daugliter as well as a wife upon his hands ! lie read 
her look, and smiled. He cauie up to her, and taking 
her hands, drew her Jo the fire. How could Kate 
refuse that seat, or the full ^Discussion ho would draw 
! her into? She was no Style, nor was she bent upon 
the folly of an unnecessary sacrifice. I t t might n^t 
need, after all, that she shbuhl put away from hefself 
thfl love of this strong-hearted man. Had not her 
heart long given* him a secret preference, which she 
4iad not distinguished till now from her acknowledged 
esteem and gratitude ? Could she help contrasting 
4he warm unselfish love, the pleasant home now 
offered her, with late recollections ? And Kate looked 
i 'Up to the kind keen eyes that were so anxiously bent 
Upon her face ; her own wore full of tears, but there 
was a sufficient answer in them not to need many 
words. 

, Mr Dalton wrote next day to Madame Tdpfer, and 
Kato wrote also; a frank and sincere letter, which 
; did not disguise her own feelings, but which conveyed 
| the conviction to the good lady’s mind, tlqit it was no 
j mere form of word^ when she said that she felt she 
I owed hlrsftlf to Minnie Tdpfer, and thatwher consent*^ 
j 3!4r Dalton’s prtposal was contingent upon her own. * 
’ ^ Madame Topfer was a kind-hearted and sensible 
; f she was pleased with Mr Daltonte letter, and 
' 'tWuswuehed by Kate% frank confidence. It^ would not 
ewt tof. much to exchange her country-home for fhe 
townlndthe society of her relations ; but she was not 
one to Arm hasty determinations • She was a woman , 
. of d^isfoo, however v and when ghe saw how Minnie’s 
‘ blue eyes snorkled over the letters, she lost no time in 
! making her &r*an»ementi, andeundertaking a sudden 


Wo need scarcely. say that Madame Tdpfer’s 
with Mr Dalton* proved sufficiently 
to both parties, and that she was induced 
to stay until Kato was installed -or- mistress in her 
'■ new;;^m!^ , 'witb Minnie, herlmp^y young bridemaid, 

. fm the ,astbfc^ 

wd House* \ Mrs Ashcombtf* consentwos propitiated 
superintend the wedding arrange* 
stmts' ; ■ influence of'h plain practicjal : 

wM idplfer s, full -of* sense . aoAenei#*''; 

upon that lady. 


p. sal 


satisfactory, tookto hear from her, 

* ; heeh . so much Since Kate Mu< ?$Sr 


and introduce him to his new uncle.’ After all, there 
‘might be hopq fh the future, and ICate smiled a glad 
response as she warmly pressed her husband’s hand. 

A FIR^ ON TIIE BOSPORUS. 

| One ef the great social discomforts of Constantinople 
is, that there are no rational amusements to fill up the 
evening. It is the most illiterate capital in tho world. 
Unless the traveller happen to have brought hooks 
with him, he may search through every shop in Pera— 
the quarter, or rather suburb, to which the Franks aro , 
exclusively confined — and he will find nothing beyond , 
a few flimsy French novels. Up to the presont time 
even, there is ro satisfactory guide-book, and the 
thoughtful inquirer after the interesting antiquities 
of the Byzantine Empire, or the still earlier times of 
the Crusaders and the Romans, will have to puzzle out 
everything for himself. No man has told where the 
last Paheologus lost his life and crown and kingdom; 
where ^he Venetian General Justiniani received the 
fatal wound which made him turn pale, and falsify 
the gallant antecedents of a long previous life ; or 
where Mohammed II. first passed a conqueror into the 
devoted city. , f 

The traveller, with the best letters of introduction, 
will hardly find Ms case any better. There is no , 
society, no social gatl^.rings ; and the reason is plain. 
The streets are un paved, and throughout tho whole 
winter they are ankle-deep in mud. There are no 
hackney-carriages for ladies ; and the few sedan-chairs 
which supply their places cannot bt^ hired under ten 
m- twelve shillings. People, therefore, seldom go out 
alter dark, unless called by urgent business ; and with 
the exception of a few great embassy-balls during tho 
Carnival, there are no pantier at all. The more 
r traveller, therefore, is absolutely reduced to remain j 
at his hotel until sleepy, and often to go to bed at 1 
niner o’clock in self-defence. I remember once, while j 
supporting one of these dreary evenings at Misseri’a 
Hotel — which is the usual, though expensive, lodgings 
occupied by our countrymen — that one of tho waiters, 
who could speak a little English, came to te)l me there 
was a great .fire on tho other side of the bridge which 
divides Constantinople proper from Pera. Misseri’s 
Hotel, like mosfc^agjern houses, has a flat roof, which i 
answers the purpose of our balconies, and which is an 
extremely agreeable ipsort during the sultry evenings 
of summer. I repaired there at once on the present t 
occasion, knowing that it commanded an extensive i 
vit?V, %ud hoping to be able to witness the grand, 
though awful eight of a fire at night, under the most 
favourable circumstances. I could see nothing, how- 
ever, beyond the forked heads of the angry flames, and 
Hie fierce rdd tint of the sky ; for the fire was evidently 
burning a considerable distance down the Bosporus, 
and the intervening houses hid it completely from my 

As there were several other Britons staying at ttlft 
hotel, Und quite a$ much disinclined to go to bed; at' 
such an*uoreasonable hour as I was, we determined 
to take a caique, and row at once to the scene of the 
disaster. Mr 1 Misseri appeared vety much inclined tto 
Gpltose ■ this*' He 1 possesses 1 the, only tplepkbie .hote|^u’ 
Constantinople, and is 1 1 thus afyt 
guests a power rather;' more, 

He assured us that the streets, fH^Ndly.by the 'water-' , 

side, weil dark and dangerous from dogs and thieves; s 

'that* the Turkish >bostn«m times ; .. 

and* that if we succeeded In we 

4houM^'bMlged;td'eonid«our 

Gfeefo who would, pro^^#t' ; :hs hato 

curiosity, however, proved sponger Se remqu-; 

imrn®$ Which are % ’'C^nStanthrtS 



and which arc sold for about a penny, in order that I by anxiety for the fate of fbc noble palace, which 


we might be able to pick our way through the streets'! epemed doomed, 
with tolerable safety, we set off to grope our course to We could lie* 


with tolerable safety, we set off to grope our course^ to 
Galata and the water-side as best we might. 0 ** 


We could hear the hum and buzz of many voices, 
and the shrill tones of womei^in’ alarm within the 


The dogs, which were prowling about bhangs, barked house. *>The etiquette and restrictions of the harem 
fiercely at us for disturbing their rest ; and it was only hat? beet utterly thrown ^nside, in the face oflHhi# 
by walking boldly straight on, and laying about Stoutly present and terrible Hanger. The dismayed faces of 
with our sticks, that wo were enabled to beat thorn off*, wom?n looked wildly from the open lattices, through 
and keep them at bay. It is said that sometimes which might be seen the fretted wood-work and doji- j 
sailors and other strangers, who have lost their way at cate paintings of the Oriental home ; while the master | 
night, have been thrown down by these dogs, and of the house, himself a reverend gray4>eaid, almost I 
seriously maimed before help could come to them. It forgot the solemn dignity which seems born widi a 
is alleged that one merchant-captain was absolutely Turk, and nervously encouraged the firemen, and the 
devoured. We, however, certainly got safely to the army of liis servants who helped them, in their enbrgetic 
water-side at last, though I am bound to confess that exertions. ^IIcw down the surrounding houses/ was 1 
our walk from the hotel had not been so agreeable as now the nfr; and the liuriied strokes qf the axes of 
might have been desired by persons of a sanguine tile firemen were soon at work on plank and beam, 
temperament. * It was the only hope* left ; and at last, after no less 

An ordinary caique — along narrow boat like a wherry, thru* thppe of tin" neighbouring houses * had been 
UsSed only on the Bosporus — will only " hold two rlcslroyc-d, the fire slackened’ and retired. All datiger 
persons with comfort or safety, and we were thereftare for the palace was over, but it was all blackesied and 
obliged to separate, bidding the caedgis, or bowmen, to smoked ; the ornamental painting had peeled Off in 
keep us as near our companions as possible. It w^s flakes, and wide cracks /owned in the wooden w^Hs. 
a beautiful and romantic sight to look on the shores One by one, the trellised* windows Cf tSe harem closed ; 
of the Bosporus that starlight night. The water was the? shrill frightened talk of the women died away into 
quite calm, and seemed to have a sort of metallic glow, silence; the pasha *and his multitude of slouching 
caused, I believe, chiefly by the tapper bottoms of the servants disappeared; the interest of the scene was 
vessels. On the shore, the lights rfrom the casements over. We cared not to watch the gradual abatement 
of the houses and harems of ^he pashas, and of the and dying out of the flames ; f so, drawing our cloaks 
numerous coffee-houses, glowed cheerfully out ; but round us as a protection ‘sgainst the chilly night-dews, 
seaward, all wais dark and vast. The great ships lay at we left the scene of ha^ty desolation, of wailing 
aneh# like palaces of the deep; and for sometime the vvomen witty children in their arms, and of despairing 
monotonous and measured clash of our oars, with the mefi, all homeless; and we Returned to our hotel with 
rare whistles of the boatswains on board the vessels the saddening memory thereof. * 0 

in the harbour, and the warning sound of the belTs — 

summoning the watch, alone broke the solemn stillness ^ „ A TT n ^ TT 

which brooded e very vrfi ewe. OUIlIOUo A U 1 O u K. A 1 II b. 

Ae we drew nearer to the fire, however, nil wast Is the Athenaum Franfais, there is an interesting 
bustle and confusion ; an innumerable crowd of boats account of a collection of autographs disposed of A>y 
^ covered the waters, and rowed backwards and forwards, auction last month in Paris. It belonged to the 
* some bringing firemen and engines, others filled with bookseller A. A. Renouard, whose valuable library 
the water-police, others with mere curious lookers on was sold last winter ; and comprehended 3000 auto- 
like ourselves. * graphs of learned and literary men, and other celebri- 

We found that one of those little water-side villages ties, including Bossuet, Pascal, La Fontaine, MabiUon* 
abounding on the Bosporus, their houses made almost Malebranchc, Newton, Uamee, Frcret, Gessner, Linnaeus, 
entirely of wqod — which becomes dried by the intense Prudhon, Sterne, Vernet, Saint Vincent do Paul, 


heat of the sun in summer, antjLpttbd by the winter- Catharine (Jp Meiicis, the Bonapartes, Cay lus, yurenne* 
rains, till it is as combustible as tinder — was entirely Varignnn, Rene II. of Lorraine, Bayle, Beaumarchais* 4 
on fire, and the flames threatened every instant to.jyj&rnouilli, &c» * 4 J ' J ** 

spread to the palace of the seraskier, or commander-in- 7 'Several of these little morsels piqui the curiosity; 
chief, of the Turkish army, who, like all the great ior instance, a note from Buffon, addressed to some 

pashas of Turkey, is obliged to have a palace/* or unknown lady, and alluding to some unknown great 

official residence, on the banks of the Bosporus. man. It commences: 4 My adoralJJe and most ©stftfoAiv^ 

To save the dwelling of the seraskier, every effort f And ! ’ it is positive inhumanity to publish a dooH- 
of the crowd was now directed; for already the angry ment like, this, which reads like ttye beginning: of a,,,^ 

flames over e twisting their spiral way aboift the wootr- { romantic episode ins the life of the philosopher, with J 

work/ and one of the principal balconies had fallen, both sequel and* title* wanting. A compliment one \ . M 
consumed by their power. It was a terrible sight less known, the gay and pretentious Guez de Bataac* is 
the biasing streets of the dented village, the market- worth repeating. Ilejhad been offered thfe friendship 
place, the stables of the muleteers, and the khans of La Moth© le Vayfcr, ujt being called suddenly^out of 
for travellers, the humble cottages of th# boat* town, and thus unable to return his personal thanks 
men and warehousemen, and the villa of tife Frank for ^he honour, he writes Jhat 4 if the offer the price | . 
merchant, all g'ven over hopelessly as a prey to the of so inconsiderable a present as he could sand ifi MM 1 
ilame^ while above the roar of the element and. the . Vayer, neve* had a man gained so much ‘a«'hlm»«if ; :. : li|?' ' 
■;,C$$s' of the crowd, and the crash and hiss of ^ast the way of exchange : you are like the Indian*/ .he^dfe ; 
■ columns of water poured upon the fire, rose the 1 4 who thought they overreached . the- ; Spaniards, i 

HtutUnil A**!*.* A.*.:**. *1 «. -t-.- i. #»Uaa * mil A. TVi«aI»a«a ' 


look, golden,, and illuminated the opposite shores of addresses the husband of the aspio, duchess 
the wwvdMto# ■ chiming familiarity.**'* 

of ty .hOh»e» and every stone of the terraces. The 1 There is from 

. e«»toy miles ; f* , St Pier» Tiai » 1 

tkllila en«l Termnoa Wntriff anirafyarl with rtnmrwintr rK/t. 


;J: thus:— ‘Sir, have seen each other only 

>;^ee t ftpd you already begin with presents. My custoip 
anun the constraint of unequal company, and not 
those who < 'inft&&,tne feel it. It is at your option 
\l to leave this cohee with me, or to send aind get 

[ ffi back : if you choose the farmer, be satisfied avith%iy 
1 ; thanking you for it, and to Jet us end there.’ ( This 
/ is capital as a piec«> of philosophical affectation and 
/ impertinence* 

' Here is something, very different from Montesquieu, 
written t# a iidy of Florence : — 1 Florence is a hand- 
gun^ town; and they speak there of the prince neither 
tn black nor white. The ministers go a -foot, and when 
it rains, they carry a well-waxed umbrella; the ladies 
alone have a nice carriage, for to them all honour is 
due. We go< home in the evening by tin light off a 
little lantern, about the size of one’s hand, with a little 
hit of wax candlo-end stuck i*« it. Everybody lives at 
his t ease; for little being necessary; there is plenty of 
superfluity, and that keeps 1 the house peaceful Avid gay, 
instead *of being always troubled like ours by the 
importunity of our creditors. Women arc as free as 
in France, but they do net' j^ew it so much, and have 
not that air of qpntimpt for tlfeir condition.’ 

One more specimen : it is a love-letter to ItobespioSre 
—a handful of flowers thrown by a sentimental enthu- 
siast into the Committee of Public Safety. Robespierre’s 
theory, abstractedly, was holy and sublime, t > and he 
gave, therefore, with alacrity, as things comparatively 


AS'SH-LT* SONG. 

. ‘ O hij M iT, Vny heart !’ she said, and heard 
Ills mate the black-bird' calling, 

’While through the sheen of the garden green 
* May -vain was softly falling — 

Aye softly, softly falling ; 

The butter- cups across the mead 
Made sunshine rifts of splendour, 

The round snow-bud of the thorns in the wood 
Pooped through their leafage tender, 

As the rain came softly fulling. 

‘ O bcartjtiny heart!’ she said, and smiled, • 

‘ There ’s^iot a tree of the valley, 

Or a leaf, I wjs, which the rain’s soft kisjr 
Freshens in yonder alley, 

Where the drops keep ever falling ; 

« 

‘ There 7 s not a foolish flower in the grass, 

Or bird through the woodland calling, 

So ^«ad again of the coming of rain, 

As I of these tears now falling. 

These happy tears down falling ! ’ 


SINGULA^ GEOLOGICAL FACT. 

At Modena, in Itafy/within a circle of four miles around 
the city, whenever the eaft.h is dug, and the workmen arrive 


insignificant, the iimmneratte blood-offerings it de- at. a distance of sixty-three foot, they come to abed of chalk, 
manded. In like manner, & girl-widow saw only the which they bore with an anger five feet deep. They then 
apoStle of Liberty illumined with bis aureola ; and so withdraw from the pit before the auger is remove#, and 
intense was her admiration of the portrait, that she was upon its being drawn out, the waiter bursjs up with violence, 
bllfid to the tears, deaf to the screams, and insensible ajjd quickly fills the well thus made— the supply of water 
, to the dharnel-hmise smell that to another would have *»<»»£ neither affected by rains nor droughts. - At the 


denied to fill his presence 


depth of fourteen feet are found the ruins of an ancient 


‘I have been in low with lhoc ever since the begin- rity houses, pa\od streets, amj> ^on-work; below this, 


tog of tfcc Revolution ; but being then in chains, I was - - . 

abfc to subdue my passion. I mil noiv free, having lost ‘ rera aTO ion !"} , ' ntlre . with leaves ami walnuts upon them, 
husband in the war of Ln Vendee ; and I desire, in At t^ent.v-ciR'ht ieet, soft chalk k found, and below this 
uresenen of the Sunreme Heine, to declare to thee mv a '« vegetables and trees.- 1 ear-book of tacts. 


again, is a layer of earth ; and at twenty-six feet, walnut- 


/ thb presence of the Supreme Being, to declare to thee my are T ^ anJW anu 1 w-noon oj ram. 

sentiments. I flatter myself, my dear Robespierre, that . T vrtVAni? 

thou, wilt feel the avowal I now make to thee. Such xr . * 1 , , , 

: avowals cost women somethin}:; but the paper alone lht! N^w Orleans papers have an account of the most 

.suffers, and we blush less at a distance than when face to ” sfnI perforin °i 1 . by * b “!? on ’ w,h 


face with then’ object. Thou art nay supreme divinity, 
and I ki\pw no other on the earth suvtf the<* I regard 


five persons in it, including some members of the press. 
The balloon started on the evening of the fiOfch April, 
and went ill 0 miles #T six hours, landed its passengers 


Jr*. v . , , , , , ’ . , . n . . and went nil) miles m six hours, landed its passengers 

^ Jfc ‘l ttt .; ry "T 1, nW t’.r ?' lsh t0 1 * ve but at Fort-dibson, and then took a flush start on another 
gander thy raws : they artT so sigeef, that I wvear to v<m „ e 


. 'j'M-tlmu art as fA>e as I, to unite myself to thee for fin; 

the true qualities of a good republican, four 
! ^TOgirfiad, livres a year, and a young wide# of tweuty- 
this offer sbhuld be acceptable, ans\vcr me, I 
My address is, the Widow Jakin, poAe 
.1 beg thee to address me thus, lost 


h .. yeSfRI&toj ' j- J. bog thoo lO address me thus, lost ♦m s modification is effected cannot bo said to operate on literary 
^ L 8COlQt mo.’ Tfcis letter was found ianbets like our own, further than permitting us $o roflfc, when 

- amongr Robespierre’* death, but we \v* think fit, to sud*tnatters as we were formerly precluded from, 

"'cltonot the romance went further than noticing , Co-ordinately, however, with the iteration or the 

nrian\ag Berhfljto he never saw the stamp-law, new postal arrangements for the transmission of books, 

■ >ic widotV* and suffered no feemjUation from or unstamped sheets, have boon made, to which we may draw 
to of one htofred and sixty pounds a year ; attention* Hitherto, we have transmitted a limited number Of 
il that,, her teffor. Tge have no doubt, wiien c0 P<f of to* Journal wwMy by poM, damped; *rt.M*w**»v 
,is eye sometime* ta the momentary pauses continue to do when «hju«m. Atthe sum urn*, fa view* <rf «ur> 
■ - *i lA nuLaV 1 rtf new arrangements, it wUl bfe practicaWe to 1 send 

I'.sent a not unplensihg glow to the check of oj 


AI.<irmiATtON oil* WEWSPAPEE AND J300K POST. 

VTk may ho permitted to congratulate the newspaper press on its 
release from the compulsory mo of stamps. The law by which 
this modification is effected cannot be said to operate op literary 



fcfcwouid; 




a m posttfor ;.2d. to'any part ^of ^ ihft', DnM' ^ 

■ x vpnDwcan* ; t a >, , ■. ■, , ■ far the.work ia advance. , t : 

t»^4- ^ ' v foro, for Uio sum of «d,, wm'h^urb’.tb'ii.; • - 

?• ■' ; :V ; 

1 I \ jjfi'kti ordered fVorai >v -u# 1 " 1 

ttmn aMWaaS? ' Oan now ba forwa»3fid. :hw tuiaL 
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X’ARIS OUT OR DOORS. 

One gets easily to Ihiris now-a-days. Twelve hours 
by rail and boat, including about an* hour altogether 
for stoppages, is all the time a traveller is calfctPupo^i 
to spend between London Bridge and the Barrier 
St Denis. It is a pleasant transit, too, if the sea is 
in good-humour during the two hours it takes to 
sputter across the Channel. Therfc are new phases of 
life to look at the moment you towfh the Gallic soil — 
new faces, new costumes, and itew manners ; and then 
there is a new country to scour through at the rate 
of twenty or thirty miles an hour, in a st idled and 
padded carriage, even though you he a secouil-class 
passenger; and y#a can really take j'our ease as yoij 
are whirled along. On you go, over a flat, sandy 
district, only half cultivated, where women in wooden 
shoes till the ground, iri#e the cattle afield, and even 
signal the train, flag in hand, as you dash across the 
level cart-roads. Anon you leave the sandy plains 
behind, and launch upon a district of marsh and 
peat, and dried flags, and ponds and ditches with 
flat-bottomed boats, and white mud cottages, and 
everlasting rows, and ranks, and endless avenues of 
poplar-trees— till they too vanish in the rear. Then 
come towns mjd villages and church* spires, and villas 
■ and chateaux and gentlemen’s softs; and you leap 
' over noisy brooks and winding rivers, and through corn 
lands and pastures ^nd orchards ; and you dash into! 

. cities and suburbs, and out again — now with a thou- 
sand eyes upon you, and now without a witness t)f 
i your flight save some solitary crow which you have 
disturbed from his repast. And so on and on till your 
sixty leagues are done, aud the warm sun, which 
been watching you all the way, is drawing the red 
curtains round his resting-place, when^aris receives 
you in her bosom. The moment the train is at a 
stand-still, out you jump ujftn the platform, and 
hailing a cab, get into jt, and plunge at once between 
the lofty wall? of the, pale milkwhite houses, ant rattle 
( . abd rumble onwards to the' Boulevards . , 

’ ' ; At" ^yratf, , tbitV- - the way we 'did it the , other d$y, ' 

left ■ 

Muniped 1 frith ftm 

li tip, ' 

: $ath^fche and upper stories of ;'$© ’ f 

>ti*tchi# aw|y l ;on.41th^ , ,'i , 
] | pepetrate; j 1 mBiu m. jm* f 

wit^ that thronged, 

' flashed the from 


glimmering jets of fije, refected in unnumbered mirrors.' 
In \ fyp minutes, we base housed ourselves in a 
temporary home, and, freed from the dust o£ travel, 
have made our bow to madamo, the presiding goddess 
of a populous tavern, an4 # eulled for dinner. While 
discussing that with th& deliberation! becoming QUO, 
whd has fasted for the last threescore-ami -ten mile?, 
we have an opportunity to* look about us as well 
without doors as within, Parisians like to do every- , 
thing cu* spectacle, and have no notion of making a 
secret of their cnjoyinei^s ; therefore our tavern, 
to its furthest corner, is revealed through its crystal 
frgnt to every eye, and we are the observed of all who 
choflse to observe as they lounge and saunter p^st. ! 
Dinner, for the most part, has declined before our 
arrival, and is being consummated by little half-cups 
of strong coffee, made stronger by burnt brandy, whose 
lambent blue flame substitutes the cream on its 
‘surface — or is succeeded by sherbet, lemonajll, while 
wine, white beer, or iced sugar and water. Two or 
three parties are studiously engaged at dominoes, each 
as big as a lady’s card-case, with which they make a 
wonderful rattle on the marble tables ; others #arc 
playing at chess ; and a brace of old hands deep in the 
labyrinths of a long game, are surrounded by a group 
of amateurs anxiously awaiting the next move, of 
which tjiere*are no present symptoms. Out?ide the 
door, enjoy ingjhc cooloess of the evefting— for tfie day 
Saajfceen exceedingly hot— seated at some two or three 
Ld&en of little round tables, arc jytrties Of both sexes, 
Jthe ladies me*ry and talkative, the gentlemen sedh Mv 
[snaking, The white-aproned gru^ohs are darting fn 
Wnct oufc^ repeating their hurried orders — the clink of , 
felass, the chink of money, the clafctorof plates and 
wishes, the rattle pf*dominoes, the tattle of the Iajh%, 
the slfnffle of innumerable feel? the hum ;o£ 'ijie/ 
promenading crowd, agd the unctasing %umfc$0 of 
carriage-whe^s— all togot|cr make up a charaet^ristio 
and suggestive concert, the sound of which, now ihat 
our appetite is appeased, tempts us forth to ail evening : 
stroll 1 ■■ ■ ' , '/ • ' 

; ‘ Garmon-— ifhat ’a to pay ? * ” 1 , \ , 'i * f | 

‘P’r&e au cr’tons— ■h«I < — ! 
pouf h r m’rengg—un fr&’-bt^m^ 

~r bierro-blancbe - 

fl , mi-M*aeu--*mercLH>i©i ^ ! 
they ^ 






ftSpbaU.—but no man elbow£ his neighbour-— tty* Opportunely alorig the narrow street, arid arc speedily 
, Strong does not dream of pushing aside the weak, dropped at our^iotel, which for the next eight hours is 
•;nor the rich of^afeerfing a passage on the score of U *Us the ftnd of complete oblivion. 

"respectability. The recreation they seek is ©on the Sunday comes in with a soft warm shower, broken 
f Sa»o£*awl each class enjoys it irrespective of ti^ otifer. by gleams or sunshine. Every tree glistens in the 


"respectability. The recreation they seek is ©on the Sunday comes in with a soft warm shower, broken 
each class enjoys J,t irrespective of the other. by gleams or sunshine. Every tree glistens in the 
What may be called the pleasure Boulevards of clear ‘Air with a diamond crown. The Clouds, having 
Baris, extend from 'the Madeleine to the Place *dc la kindly laid the dust, have vanished with the breakfast- 
Bastille-— a distance of something like three miles, cloth, and we are free to look upon the Sunday aspect 
The' most expensive and fashionable quarter is the of Paris, as we make the best of our way towards the 
Boukmnfl Italian, at the west end of the route; and Oratoire, to attend the morning-service. Happening 
thufurther east we go, the lower we descend in the to come an hour or so too early, we find the school- 
' social scale, though a certain degrerj of luxury and children occupying the body of the chapel, and under- 
elegance characterises the whole route. The northern going a course of examination from an inspector. The 
‘ Aide of the road is almost exclusively,, devoted to questions are on Scriptural subjects, and the replies of 
purposes of Recreation and refreshment, waving com- the children are ^narked by a ready intelligence which 
paratively hut few shops for the sale of goods ; wlBlo speaks well for the plan of instruction. After the- 
the southern side has more o£ a commercial character, examination, a hymn ig^sung, the children are briefly 
it Jjeing thare the finest shops in Paris are to be found. addressed, and, a short prayer said, are dismissed. As 
Both in lavish expenditure, and in the tasteful ness they re tin.*, the congregation are assembling, and the 
of its Application, the Parisian shopkeeper surpasses rooming-service commences, which in its routine differs 
the Londoner : he does not hesitate to illuminate the but little from the episcopal service at homo, except 
whole front of his house* in a style which is never t^iat ft ^s more brief. The sermon, by a most aceom- 
Been with us button occasmns of general rejoicing; plished preacher, occupies above an hour in the delivery, 
and in the display of silks and draperies, and «the We are fortunate in listening to a perfect specimen of 
materials of female costume, he exercises a species French pulpit-eloquence, accompanied by a grace of 
of artistic skill, of which the English shopkeeper has action too dramatic, perhaps, for English taste, hut in 
not the remote^ conception. Some of the $rst-class the highest degree striking and impressive. We are 
drapers* windows are jn this respect a really curious not sorry, however, to vacate the uneasy rush-bottomed 
and instructive spectacle, end lead to the suspicion, chair when the benediction is said, and to make our exit, 
that, the shopkeeper has secret recourse to the pro- The Louvre is not far, off, and thither, from tho sound 
fessional artist to determine the folds of* his drapefy. of tho preacher’s voice, a good many of the congrega- 
Auiong the richest shops in the Boulevards, are mingled tion repair, we among the rest. The long picture- 
a species of shops arranged, or rather disarranged, gallery is agreeably cool, and the ^Hshioned seats in 
like luraber-rooftis, where innumerable articles, the front of the Marriage Festival of Paul Veronese, or 
bare catalogue of which would fill a pamphlet, are to the divine Raphaels, offer a luxurious lounge after 
be sold at a fixed price. Now, it is pocket-knives at the chapel-chairs. We havg )$en struck, in walking 
■ ten soufc~-nbw, walking-sticks at fifteen, or umbrellas© the streets of Paris, with the abnormal number of 
aft thirty! or parasols at fi ve-and- twenty ; memorandum- soldiers to be met with at every turn: such strange 


, aft thirty! or parasols at five-and- twenty ; memorandum- 


the streets of Paris, with the abnormal number of 
soldiers to be met with at every turn : such strange 


books of metallic paper at twelve; inkstands at five; varieties of military garb wo have never seen before — 

! and steel-pens at a penny the dozen. There is no such superb and gorgeous uniforms mingled with such 
, limit to the articles to be had in these shops at a fixed abominably ugly disguises— such dazzling helmets and 
i priee ; and those appertaining to the toilet — brushes, cuirasses, such worthless caps and woollen jackets — 
combs, hand-mirrors, perfumes, &c. — form nearly one- such smart pantaloons and polished boots, such leather- 
half of the whole collection. Perhaps because it is breeks of bushel capacity and clumsy brogues. In the 
Saturday-night, we find most of these shops crowded Louvre, wo find them all mingled together, staring at 
with customers, among whom the men ip blouses are the pictures, anC lost in admiration at tile splendours of 
; especially remai^kablo. On examining the (bargains the plage. They afre mostly drafts from the provinces, 
offered for sale at thesfc low prices, we ace not surpi^ 1 . ignorant of Paris, and new to its wonders ; and it is 
^’tpfind that they are for the most part dear enCmglff / vain, if you have lost your route, or have any iriforma- 
; ;-:lTou might bfcnd thg blades of the pocket-knives rounds tion to seek, that you apply for it to a soldier. Tho 
the metallic paper of tho ^memorandum*; g^cat {majority of them are young fellows not long 
1 !p|jpk;l9 a fiction ; title Malacca canes are pointed deal drawn in the conscription, and, as you may hear from 
would not shield you from a shower/ their conversation, as unsophisticated as children. 
tho ; ktoel-pen8 fy*e the refuse of the Birmingham ware* In all the promenades of Paris, these military figures 
<; It’ word, the cheap market of the poof ^re ever conspicuous ; and the gayer the spot, Jbe more 
. all useful purposes, twice as dear as that » they seem to multiply. Leaving the Louvre, we join 

of the ^Englishman ; yet, notwithstanding, it in the current setting in towards the Exposition, which 

would appear tp fie far fiiore^dacouraged. bears us along through the Tuiieries garden across the 

i :; „ Turning southwaida as ice approach the site of the Place de*la Concorde, and into the Champs Elys&s. 

' 4i»trict lwUcb is the arena of On today, the price of entrance is only twopence, and 

mudh the poor and is proverbial as to miliary men, a penny— soldiers enjoying the privilege 

; a ’district as in London hereof getting all aorta of recreation and instruction at , 


«dUt this half-price. • , A vast browd is'consequent% .#^#|iing, 
' of both sexes, imo the building, with whom go the venders of portable 
: SM' Ardbtiii ‘ it. would 


'[ t no 
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to lounge, to stroll in the shade, and io look upon ,thu 
sunlight — to talk, to laugh, to listtyb to smoke a 
meerschaum or a short pipe— to drink ecm sucrfa+o r 
wine and water — to beguile the time in this way, in the 
company of ten thousand other people ftoing the same 
thing— this is assuredly the climax of a Frenchman’s 
pleasure— and this spot, where he enjoys it most, is 
his veritable home. The Exposition is surrounded by 
various other exhibitions of a different kind, near at 
hand being the notorious Mabille, and a whole legion 
of spectacles, warlike, gymnastic, dansantc, saltatory, 
legerdemain, equitative, and equivocal. Preparations 
have been made, and are making, for the accommoda- 
tion of unnumbered multitudes — whom, after all, an 
event which is not a novelty may fail to attract, and 
who, if they do come, may not find tnat fascination in 
the Champs Elys6es which thrir hosts anticipate. 

Jn Paris, it is in vain that one looks on the Sunday for 
any demonstrations of the Sabbath. There i* no ‘ sound 
of the church-going belL;' and of the church or chanel 
going people, the number is too small to be distinguish- 
able among the masses that are going a-sho^ing or a 
holiday-making. Pleasure is the order of the day ; and 
while all tho shops are open, those shops especially 
which supply the materials of pleasure or personal 
display, arc doing a double trade* y After dinner, we set 
out on a pedestrian tour through tlip whole length of the 
Boulevards. It is curious to mark the different phases 
pleasure presents during a tluTe miles’ progress from 
west to east— the gradual change from pure fashion to 
no fashion that society undergoes in the transit from 
the Madeleine to the Column of July. The theatres arc 
ah open, and in s^itc of the sweltering heat, their queues 
are gathering fast against the hour of admission. ThtfBc 
queues have an odd and rather ridiculous aspect, espe- 
cially where four or five theatres stand side by side, 
and their tails, measfhrfhg from thirty to fifty yardsj 
apiece* have some difficulty in avoiding entanglement. 
In some places, they are partly fenced in, like sheep in 
a i>en ; but still the overflow stretches across the whole 
promenade, and bars the way. Each new-comer takes 
his or her post at the extremity of the tail— and when 
at length the door opens, there is neither pushing, 
squabbling, nor uproar, but* all disappear into the 
building with the utmost deliberation and decorum. 
At the entrance of each theatre, is airhole battalion of 
marchands de cvco, each with a 'Stolen shining goblets 
stuck on his vest, and half as many brass tops under 
his arm, conveying the idea that tho tin reservoir o - 
his back ds inexhaustible. The Orientals have the; 
commissariat on a cheaper footing than have *1 
Western powers. Strasburg beer and sour wille serv 
them, instead of champagne and iced delicacies, and tin 
petit pain substitutes the patisserie. About tho Boukv 
yard dtt Temple, one still finds some specimens of tM 
populA amusements that characterised the spot in tly? 
days of legitimacy, Here a juggler exhibits his sleight- 
of-hand, his iron nerve, and his strength of muscle ; a 
proprietor of fantoccini displays a single figure, which, 
:at the word of command, goes through endless protean 
changes, assuming a different aspect at the y% ill of its 
owper* ami a hawker of comic brochures lectures with 
extraordinary persistency of lung upon the contents of 
Jiis eoium«ts, quoting now and then a covert, satire, or 
by way ' of sample— jokes , and satires 
much more vto tire purpose but for the 
ft' ^enoe : of;^rimW': railitarypoUee, 
words, who are always wjthin earshot 
^ IVuitvahd. gingerbread stalls share 
¥*W|r ^W*-w**W*w -JteVwjfl, cafes the patronage of the 

on ; of jmftfetv. 


trois 

!%nd 




is pour deux sous ;• and tfle everlasting tin, tin, tin, 

1 the ‘ it la fraiehe ! ’ of the coco-seller. ♦ * 

The stars arc out by the time reach the Column 
of Julv, where sleep the victqfs cr victirq^ which you 
WW, the Revolution of 1830. The black cplumn 
rises darkly against tho c^ear sky, towards which the 
Genius of Liberty on #ts summit seems in the act, of 
making a desperate effort for a sudden flight, as though 
convinced she had tarried there too long, and occupied 
but a ridiculous position. Bu$ hark! thgre is the 
sound of choral voices, now rising loud, now xmforour* 
ing faintly, ami^ which the shrill tones of a strong 
soprano are ever distinctly audible. It is a crowd of a 
hundred blouses and their wives, mixed IHfch soldiers, * 
grisettes, afd gamins, gathered round a female who is 
playing a piano on wheels, and singing hi unison with 
a couple of young fellows, whose office it is to sell the 
so^gs and assist hgj; in teaching the purchasers to sing 
them. JC he songs arc nevs, and so are tl?e melodies, 
and both, it seems, are copyright ; but whoever gives 
a penny for the songs, has now an opportunity of 
learning to sing them fo^ nothing, and need not go to 
the expense of the : so sj^s the spokesman, 

as* tho music pauses at the end of i? strain, and the 
pence flow in as tlig songs How out. Tho books— -each 
of which contains seven songs, and bears the imperial 
blue stamp on its first page — sell rapidly, though they 
do not contain one- twentieth of tho matter of an 
English penny serial, an<J ar^printed in a style that 
would have disgraced Seven Dials even fifty years ago. 

We are glad by this tiifte to make one of seventeen 
itiaan omnibus, and to bf borne back through the 
hum of the never-ending crowd, and past the intemni- 
nable vistas of eaters, drinkers, loungers, smokers, and 
babblers, whose Sabbath has no rest nor quiet in it ; 
and in wanting repose, wants at least its material 
influence. 

Monday wakes up with the martial clang of trumpets, | 
the tramp of prancing steeds, and the heavy march 
of dense columns of infantry to the Champ de Mars. 

A grand review comes off to-day in presence of the 
emperor, the empress, and the king of Portugal. 
From early morn, tho quays on the southern baffik of 
the river are alive with armed men, both horse and 
foot, who, hour after hour, continue defiling towards 
the Beene of agtion. An enterprising cabman will 
convey us, Tor a consideration, to an eligible point of 
view ; and before noop, we find ourselves deposited on 
\ljj) loft batilc, which commands the wjjole area. . It is 
Calculated that at least 200,000 spectators are present 
upon the artificial mounds that surround th^ field ; 
and in the level plain below, 30,000 infantry and.^OpoL 
c%valry will go through their warlike evolutions, itfot- 
withstanding the vast numbers of spectators assembled#, 
there is neither crowding nor inconvenience* but ample ; 
space even for dguble the number. The shade of nobte 
trees, everywhere planted on tke*high mounds, screens 
the multitude from the hot sun this cwijtd;,;o#Call 
classes and ages, and oath sexes: whole families have 
migrated hfther for tho "lay ; anrl not a few, . . 

the absence of the pmperor, who will not be on thel^p 
groftnd tilt two o’clock, Ae unpactog^V 
and taking their mid-day meal* 
lie prone on The shelving sides ol 
in the shade; and hundreds mot 
penny by the spectacle, are yodih 
temporary calling which will; ex® 

Ifero* a couple of stout fi” 
of tbe mound a hogshe ‘ 
both euds, and art-dw 
thirsty crowd, while 'the;## 
and anon : 

deuxli^^'llm^^'i^ thirst i W 
lees than a fartW^ if the i 
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thirst 1 here, i tent, neatly piti he d, with flag flying, and look alive afr the mstigition ol the watu bottle 
and seals and tables within, otfais moie solid refresh f and the ju (it ue?W 

inent in the bhapt ttfVdld viands, with wme or beer, 7h the etemng wo And ourselves wandering about 
end yonder is a wooficnWhfikt,/huh was crect^t since it the roai o^f the Louvre, where the builders art 
thp dawn, and where, if you like, you can l#nchtan at work, but have not succeeded m dislodging the 
private, or, as that florid /p eiftion of John Bull is itinerant quacks, who, for the last Unity yeans or more, 
doing, with your better lull lfy vour side Ihdb, if have professed their miraculous euros on tint Spot - 
you want a*view of th< unptc*s you have but to md who jet display their broad paper banners among 
mount yonder scaffolding when she comes and ptep the misses of stone and piles of lubbish which accom- 
through that long tilcsiopc at the cost of > L d, and pany the birth of the new street Not being dropsu U , 
youfnall see her as plunly as though you wert seated having neither gout nor rheum itism, nor corns, inr 
with her in the same carriage t dc caved teeth, nor freckles, nor waits, nor bunmons, 

At length the clang of kettle drums and trumpets nor wuis nor kernels to get rid of— and not standing 
•announces the arrival of the emperor , I here is a m nud cither of flowing hair or whiskers or white 
welcoming roqr of acclamations from the ikhcry, bvt hands, or a dear, skin, or anything else of that s>rt 
pxdusivelv from them— not a soul among the spectator here ofkrc 1 for twopence-halfpemi}, we piss on into 
thinking it worth while to ljnke a demonstration ol the P ilais-Uoyal, which, during the reign of despotism, 
any sort « Ihe impend chariot' Mashes across |he his been eclipsed bj the superior attractions to he found 
ground at full gallop, arid a few minutes tecr wo elsewhere, uni is now in that melancholy phase of 
discern < hrough the tdcscopc the empress seated in entente wlucli men designate by the term ‘going 
the balcony of the palace, garbed in blue satin, and out of vo^uo Ihe crowd is a second class crowd, 
apparently a pleased spectator of the magmha nt show tfyc foihriaiu is drj and the myriads of rush bottome 1 
Now the evolution# commence? Of these wo shall not chairs are all rotten and m paying a penny to sit 


apparently a pleased spectator of the magnificent show tfyc foiftriaui is drj and the myriads of rush bottome 1 
Now the evolut#>n# commence? Of these wo shall not chairs are all rotten and m paying a penny to bit 
be expected to give any account A dc scription^of upon one, you paj fifty per ant of its vilue in any 
what takes place, so far as* it ea i be seen, would in fnc t i disenable nnrket We prophesy that the doom of 
amount to aery little 'I he sight of rapidlj maic lung Golden Square lianas oar the Pilms Koyalr— the 
squadrons of foot-* turning, wheeling, forming^ column decree which abolished gambling has given a stab m 
and deploying in line, rpiming at the p ts <lt chai j< or its very vitals, and it has been d>mg ever since, 
condensed m serried square*— such things art nothing already the rents In\t‘ fallen one half, and its old 
to read of, nor is the thundering charge of heavy bzilliant reputation is gone What of its old cliarat ter 
cavalry", with flashing swords and gleam pig helmetg, it yet retains n> not the best part Kogucry still btands 
much better AU this, ho^ ur, soon gives rise tb a behind itscountus, inel even Parisians themselves will 
nefc element that Adda an uir of reil romincc to the warn the stranger ti hive his wits 4bout him, it he 
scene, and that okment is -dm>t The wile phin of ventures witlnn the shop dooib 


the Gharop do Mirs owns not i single blidc ol griss , 
tho soil, a light sm 1, is rii«t l 1 1 elouds by the inces 


We wcu going to isk, What his become of the lull- 
stieker of Pim^ ho 1 to sav sonic wist tilings about 


. eapt trampling, and tie the game bis been lull an *lhe ti\ which vuLuilly aboflslfcs posting bills We 
hour afoot, the dust of the review pla>s the part of weic hi iwist going to lav hold of a squalid figure — 
the smoko of a battle It is anud dense clouds of the representative of the destitute ol the population— 
dust the thundering chirgcs arc mule, and a few vanishing flora tho eye of the police m that foul and 
glittering head pieces and flashing swords mi all that nairow lane But wc tlunk better of it In tins flying 
can be discerned of a thousand mounted men whose trip, it is onlv with tho outside of tlmigs wc have to 
advance shakes the solid cirth It is through a veil do— with the picture, the style the eolours, the plasta 
of dust the emperor is been gillopmg along the lines, of Pans as ioi tho darker tinti, they stivo only to 
Showing through the ha/c like a dusky apparition, see n make the lights come out blighter, md if a pound 
for a moment, and then mine It is in a whirlwind of should meet our far that lias ‘no business there, it is 


Showing through the ba/e like a dusky apparition, see n make the lights come out blighter, md if a pound 
for a rnqment, and then gone It is n a vylurlwind of should meet our jar that has ‘no business there, it is 
dust thp artillery comes i oaring and era slung on, with presently lost m the tiash of the orchestra 

tho noise hf AU express* train, leaving i fcjg of dust jiu * _ — — 

Us rear which *blots the whole field fiora view iorVit f ) „ 4 _ „ , . w _ 

next quarter of an hour Perhaps the moat curioA AND CONVERSATION Ol TUB 

all this tremendous exhibition, n the almost / * # KLV SYDNEY SMITH 

absence of eurlbsity on the pait of the ma)ority \ T , T „ 

o f those who have come to witness it #r Ihe la #/, ) I conciuoino akiiciic, 

| dd^nuBiipgunjoymcnt of the multitude suflbrs no inter- .No rvunisTANuiNG many efforts to effect a change of 
i ruptioh flSaU the nulitary display# rThny look on with lyings, anA thus ebcape the expensive necessity of 
, perfict U<mn)liftiUUce-Tor ttu y do $ofc look on, but he and building a new parsonage at Toston, Sydney Smith 
lounge ifl gfbUp* Wn grass, discussing their picnics was Anally reduced to the alternative of either building 
If at any jmolt item ia®a rusi to see the spectacle, or resigning To resign, would hare been to throw 
the movement originate# the Bnglis^ Ol Germm himself upon tho woiht again, without any regular 
strangers, of whom there are considerable numbers on resources , so, after sufficiently ton sideling everything, 
i tho ground, and to whom th% sight is a novelty H but he determined to build He set about this work like 
| fhO natives are not to bo surprised into any demon- a humorist, but also hko one who had pruden^y 
! strataott concern About flvo o’clock^ tho affair is t alculated the cost of the undertaking! As he him«?lf 
and the soldiers, by v&mup mutes, are drawn ofl ha# left us an account of his achievement* we cannot 
to tho barradcs. Tlie departure of the cavalry is tlm dcseribe it better than by quoting hie ow» W # 
tigflftl fte the dispersing the mnltandv, who now * All my eflbrts for an exchange hating Isikd, he 
begin to matter in every direotion* Not choosing to say*, ‘ I asked and obtaiued from my mm 
venture the ehaOce ofra etush, we return to tlve oUy by bishop auothtr year to build in And x etyM #ct my 
a by-route li^freauehtod Hero it is OUr bap to fall shoulder to the wheel in good 
, »n With Aeta-forces whom tho fatigues architect, he produced plana which would have ruined 

j Pf th« dayJha^ JM&Cois tk rombai Iteviews hgve me I made buti my bow : <4 You httiW fof JTO 
| jtteir h^^Bptios aa<weli as battle-fields, and I, for use” I tetePM, W# l# tMtyj 

S - ^»t^esarth as tfitetuaily beaten by fatigue, 1 twenty pounds, and sat down fri piNHhlir, 
§m Sw hmm kdoAtrsmeuts, os by the bullet Of and in a few hours Mis Mtey *m I MW&M i 
lUsPt<Mk#ut» however, to note thkt they phi whWi Has produced^ what g m\ # mod^ ^ 
W» but? merely fWOOateg, and that they revive pansonagevkouses. « 
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T then took to horse, to provide biScks and timber ? 

, was advised to make my own bricks cr my own clay j 
of course, when the kiln was opened, all ba<?; mounted 
my horse again, and in twenty-four hoqrs had bought 
thousands of bricks and tons of timber. Was advised 
by neighbouring gentlemen to employ oxen ; ^bought 
four— Tug and Lug, Hawl and Crawl • but Tug and 
Lug took to fainting, and required buckets of sal- 
volatile, and Hawl and Crawl to lie down in the mud. 
So, I did as Thought to have done at first— took the 
advice of the farmer instead of the gentleman ; sold 
my oxen ; bought a team of horses ; and at last, in spite 
of a frost which delayed me six weeks — in spite of walls 
running down with wet— in spite of the, advice and 
remonstrances of friends, who predicted our death — in 
spite of an infant of six months old, who had never 
been out of the house — I landed my family in my new 
house, nine months after laying the first stone, oh the 
20th of March ; and performed my promise tt> the letter 
to the. archbishop, by issuing' forth at midnight witlfca 
lantern to meet the last cart, with the cook and the 
eat, which had stuck in the mud, and fairly edta8lish%d 
them before twelve o’clock at night in the new par- 
sonage-house ; a feat — taking ignorance, inexperience, 
and poverty into consideration — requiring, I "assure 
you, no small degree of energy. * 

It made me a very poor man fty many years, hut T 
never repented it. i turned schoolmaster, to educate 
my son, as I could not afford xo send him to school. 
Mrs Sydney turned schoolmistress, to educate my 
girls, as I could not afford a governess. 1 turned 
farmer, as I could not let my land. A man servant 
was too expensed; so 1 caught up a little garden-girl, 
made like a mile-stone, christened her Bunch, pufi^a 
napkin in her hand, and made her my butler. The 
girls taught her to njfuL Mrs Sydney th wait, and I 
undertook her morals: Bunch became the best butler., 
in the county. 

1 had little furniture, so I bought a cart-loiyl of 
deals ; took a carpenter— who came to me for parish- 
relief, called Jack "Robinson — with a face like a full- 
moon, into my service; established him in a barn, and 
said : “ Jack, furnish my house.” .... 

At last it was suggested that a carriage was much 
wanted in the establishment : after diligent search, I 
discovered in*thc back-settlements c4' & York coach- 
maker an ancient green chariot, supposed to have been 
the earliest invention of the kind. I brought, it hom^ 
M triumph to my admiring family. Being somcwlia, 
dilapidated, the village tailor lined it, the village black- 
smith repaired it ; nay, but for Mrs Sydney’s x^arnfot 
entreaties, we believe the village painter would have^ 
exercised his genius upon the exterior; it escaped 
tide danger, however, and the result was wonderful. 
Bach year added to its charms : it grew younger an# 
younger; a new wheel, a new spring. I christened i% 
i the Immortal it Was known all over the neighbour- 
hood j the Village-boys cheered it, and the village-dogs 
barked at it; but u Faber memjbrtuiut ” was my motto, 
andwohadnofalse shame. * 

<■'* : AI<ted ' to, all these domestic cares, I was*village* 
village-comforter, vilkge-magis- 
*‘^tr$fcview*m$; *o yon see i had not 
tah$8 to regret London. My hofcse 
the cmritt; 


but all 
5 and we 
damp 



knowledge, partly bf his good-humour, he # gained 
a considerable influence in the quorum,, which used 
to meet onco a fortnight at fa tittle inn, called 
the T^obster-house ; arid, the people used to say, they 
wete “going to get a little of Mr Smith’s lobbtej^ 
sauce.” By dint of Iris powerful voice, and a little 
wooden hammer, ho prevailed orb Bob and Betty to 
speak one at a time ; he always tried, atft often suc- 
ceeded, in turning foes into friends.* Having a great . 
dislike of the game-laws, then enforced with the utoiost 
stringency, he was always secretly on the side or the 
poacher—* much fco the indignation of his foUow-magis- 
trateB, who in a poacher saw a monster o£ iniquity* — 
and alw ay s* contrived, if possible, to let him escape, 
roller thai| commit him to jail, with thp certainty of 
ht§ returning a more accomplished criminal than he 
was likely to be if left a|pnc. * Young delinquents he 1 
pcier could hear tv commit, but read them a severe 
lectureytnd in extreme casdl called out: “John, bring 
me my private gallows!” which infallibly brought the 
little urchins weeping on their knees, and ‘*Qhlfor 
God’s sake, your honom^jprsy forgive us!** and Iris, 
honour used graciously to pardon fliey for this time; 
and delay the arrival of the private gallows, and seldom 
had occasion to repeat the threat.* In liis intercourse 
with his parishioners, he was uniformly hearty and 
good -nature^— not keeping them at t? cold restraining 
distance, hut entering intimately into a|l their interests, 
and giving them the kindlrst advice and help in their 
perplexities and troubles, y^hetlicr small or great. 

* Baring the early part of his residence at Boston, 
hating occasion to move about the country a good 
deal, Mr Smith was much in the habit of riding *on 
horseback ; but either from the badness of his horses, 
or the badness of his riding, or, as his daughter suggests, 
perhaps from both— notwithstanding * various ingenious 
contrivances to keep himself in the saddle’ — he was 
frequently sustaining falls, and thereby kept his family 
in continual anxiety. Oil this subject he thus play- 
fully writes in a letter : ‘I used to think a fall from a 
horse dangerous, but much experienco has convinced 
me to the contrary. 1 have had six falls in two yggrs, 
and just behaved like the Three per Cents, whew they 
fall— 1 got up again, and am not a bit the worse for it, 
any more than the stock in question.’ Again, he says : 

* I left off qjding} for the good of my parish #nd the 
peace of my family ; for, somehow or other, my horse 

,nd I had &» habit of parting company. * On one 
'ocifsion, I found myself suddenly prostrate in the 
streets of York, much to the delight of the Dissenters. 
^Another time, my horse Calamity flung mo* over j* 
his head into a neighbouring paifsh, as if I had oUit’r Tp 
.a Shuttle-cock, and I felt grateful it was not yito a 
’neighbouring planet/ # : 

\ This horse ‘ Calamity* is deserving of further notice, 
as he was a home o£ Mr Smiths own waring, •and: 
seems to have been a highly characteristic quadrup^d^ . 

* a huge, lank, large-bonud’ ertmture, <of chesftt^ccririW 
and with foyr white le'gj ; * also an animal; 
infancy, with an appetite unbou nded— devour iti| igraas, . 
hay,joats, bea ns, and sevety variety of food, moist arid 
dry, with incredible voracity, and yet . 
as lean as though he, had lived on wha^ia 'riWd'ri 

. post hay that is, by gnawing at 
: of a public-house,' as horses 
is inside drinking. ‘ He st0od;*^yt: : Ja 
large living skeleton, . 

’ and' my father christened 
grew to maturity, 'M ' *** 

disposition as 
father was dri y 
consisted of 
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iranjjdtWiry feed, ho did more wort than all the previous 
provender which t ,he v pad swallowed had been able to 
Obtain from him/ F 

Ail the animals uperh his ‘farm, he treated with 
,, r gdtttidnes« and, benevolent attention ; going cofnraoffl y 
every day after dinner to f visjt horses, cows, calves, 
ted pigs, parting them and joking to them ; and they 


all appeared!^ welcome him, as though understanding 
that he was their friepd, for, indeed, ‘he cared for their 
com^fts, as he cared for the comforts of every living 
being aropnd him/ He had various little inventions 
. designed on purpose for their gratification, lie used 
to observe te visitors: ‘All animals have a passion for 
’ scratching their backbones; they break* down your 
gates and payings to effect this. Look! V iero is igV 
universal Seratcher — a sharp-edged pole, resting on a 
; high and a low post, adapted to every height from a 
hor*e to a 'lamb. Even tho Edinburgh Reviewer fhn 
take his turn. You have* no idea how popurcrr it is : 

, X have rfot had a gate broken since I put it up/ Then, 
the game ran and flew about his grounds, as far as he 
was concerned, quite unmolested ; as on settling in the 
country, hemteeu resolution not to shoot. lie did 
not, however, pretend to any humane motive in Me 
matter, but says he forfried the? resolution, ‘first, 
because I found, on trying at Lord Grey’s, that the 
birds seemed to consider the muzzle of my gun as their 
safest position j secondly, because I never could help 
shutting my eyes when I Vlred my gun, so was not 
likely to improve ; and thirdly, because if you do shoot, 
the squire and the poacher both consider rou as their 
natural enemy, and I thought it more clerical to be* at 
peace with both.’ * These simple anecdotes seem to us 
to illustrate very ‘pleasantly the genial and unpretend- 
* ing character of the man, and seem therefore worth 
repeating and remembering. 

' * His indoor tastes were likewise simple and full of* 
heartiness. He used to write his sermons and reviews 
in the common sitting-room, with his children playing 
rouhd him ; and would often leave off in the evening to 
tell them most laughable stories of his own inventing, 
andrtten, kissing their enkindled faces, would send 
them Off to bed in the happiest state of mind and 
temper. He never indulged in any pleasures which 
his family did not share. Passionately fond as he was 
of bool*3, he hardly added one voll&no **0 the little 
\ Stock J»e brought .down with him from London though 
; ^\without a Cyclopaedia, or t m£ny of those book# oL 
;! •- ^tefetehce, of which he so often felt the want in^is*' 
i J ^SKlteary pursuits. When a present of books now and/ 
! i ^Wved from some of his kind old friends, wha 
:/ pleasure it would afford, he was almost child- ] 
Hk^ in hi* delight, particularly if the binding was .V 
\ ' ' ; ted hf Would set his daughter to arrange anmj 

on hie shelves, <ao as to give them thet 
V -molt eot!:%/etites situation* ' Jb spent much time in 
reading aiM imposition, and was seldom or never 
'fytoto tailing. He had always 
subject lA'ftate to ii&estigate, and never con- 
hia edutetita" finished. . He, read with great 
hut yet contrived ctery away from %book • 
rything %, 'ih . >: When 
' tey subject, ho war indefatigable ' 


indeed, he was so impatient of this, that he could hardly 
bear the trouble^ of even looking over what he had ,; 
written, add would not unfrequently throw tho manu- j 
script down oi^ the, table as soon as finished, and say: 
f‘ There, it is done ; now, Kate, do look it over, and put 1 
in the uots to the i's and strokes to the fa” — and he j 
would sally forth to his morning’s walk/ j 

In the year 1821, it suddenly came into the mind of ! 
an old lady, Aunt Mary by name, who was possessed ! 
of considerable wealth, to pay a visit to* the parsonage 1 
at Foston ; and she seems to have so much approved 
of all she saw in the little establishment, that on her 
death, in tho following j T ear, she left Mr Smith a most 
unexpected -legacy. Though not large, it then seemed 
to the family circle something like unbounded riches. 
On receiving it, Sydney immediately paid back to his 
brother Robert — whom rT he used facetiously to call 
Bobus — a sum of money which he had lately borrowed 
towards tWb expenses of his son’s education at West- 
minster School ; and his next step was to call his family 
all around him, saying: ‘You must all share in this 
windfall 4 ; so choose something you would like/ They 
all made their choice, and thereby derived a little etftra 
happiness. In May of the next year, Mr Smith went 
up to * stay a short time in his brother’s house in 
London— as, indeed, *he usually did every spring. On 
these occasions, there w m always a great struggle for 
his society. Many we^ks before he set off, invitations 
used to come down into the country ; and he was often 
engaged every night, during his stay, for three weeks 
beforehand. But in the midst of all this dissipation 
and popularity, he never forgot his home and family. 
Every morning, at breakfast, append his letter to 
Mrs Smith, giving an account of his daily proceedings, 
together with minute directions about his farm and 
parish— not always, we aro /obi, in the most legible 
■ handwriting. A family council was often held over 
the epistle, to settle the question of its contents — once, 
so entirely without success, that Mrs Smith, as the 
matter seemed urgent, cut out the passage, and enclosed 
it to him, to be rewritten or explained; but he returned 
it, saying, he ‘ must decline ever reading his own hand- 
writing four-and-twenty hours after he had written it.’ 
He was so aware of the badness of his c ali graph y, that 
in a letter to Mr Travers, who wished to see one of his 
sermons, he saidft ‘I would send it you frith pleasure; 
but my writing is as if a swarm of ants, escaping from 
an ink-bottle, had walked over a sheet of paper with- 
jout wiping their legs/ The handwriting of his frited, 
Lord Jeffrey, is said to have been still worse, which 
may be reckoned something of a distinction in its way. 
Sydney once wrote to him, , on receiving one of his 
letters : ‘ My dear Jeffrey, we are much obliged by 
your letter, but should be still more so if it were 
fegible. Fhave tried to read it from left to r^ht, ted 
«Mrs Sydney frpn right to left, and we neither of us 
can decipher a single word of it/ 

Mr Smith held the jiving of Foston up to the year! 
1629, when he was translated to Combe Florey, in 
Somersetshire, a few miles from Taunton. .Some^iqm,; 
previotftly, he had been exalted to a canoniy bt 
bestowed on him by Lord Chancefior Ly»^ 


bestowed on him by Lord ChancefiteLte^ 
though wholly^diflbring from :$*; 
entertained the highest 




the rattling step was let down, and the^proud, powdered 
red-piushes grinned, and her gown was fringed with 
straw, how the iron entered into my sow.' Ypt, he gg>es 
on to thank God for his animal spirits. While he found 
others in possession of everything in this world to be 


, desired, who were nevertheless melancholy and discon- 
tented, he observes: ‘I, who have never had a house, 
or land, or a farthing to spare, am sometimes mad with 
spirits, and must laugh, talk, or burst/ 

Combe Florey was in every way a striking contrast 
to Foatori, being situated in a charming country, and, 
to use his own expression, was, in comparison with his 
former residence, as Lord Byron’s poetry to Sternhold 
and Uopkms, He says, in a letter to Lady Holland : 

‘ 1 sit in my beautiful study, looking upon a thousand 
flowers, and read agreeable books, iif order to keep up 
arguments with Lord Holland and Allen. I thank 
God heartily for my comfortable situation in my old 
age — above my deserts, and beyond my foryier hopes/ 
At Bristol, he acquired an immense and immediate 
popularity. After his first sermon, which was on tie 
subject of toleration, and preached before mayor 
and corporation, the cathedral, which had previously 
been pretty well deserted, was filled to suiloeation with 
admiring hearers. Long before the doors were opened, 
a crowd was collected round them ; the heads of tlie 
standers in the aisle were so thick-set, that you could 
nowhere have thrust in another ; aSid men were to be 
seen holding up their hats abov* their heads, that they 
might not be crushed by the pressure. Ilis stay at 
Bristol was not a lengthened one; but we ourselves 
have had opportunities of learning that no clergyman 
in that city was mver more universally esteemed. 

When the Whigs came into office previous to t^Q 
passing of the Reform Bill, Earl Grey appointed Mr 
Smith to a prebendal stall at St Raul's, in exchange 
for the one, of infeflol* value, lie held at Bristol. 
There was often talk at that time, and afterwards, of 1 
lib* being sometime made a bishop ; but no Whig 
government ever remembered him when bishdprics 
were vacant. Lord Melbourne, at a later date, after 
losing office, used to say, that there was nothing he 
more deeply regretted, in looking back on his past 
career, than the oversight which had kept him from 
making Sydney Smith a bishop. It certainly seems a 
pity that no .Whig minister ever paid their old and 
faithM champion the simple cc*ipl?ment of offering 
him the mitre, since the party might have gained 
Unquestionable credit by it at absolutely no expen 
Sydney Smith, in his old days, would not have accepted 
« bishopric, if he, one of the most truthful men that iwejfl 
lived, is to be believed on his own word. * 

Alternately at Combe Florey and in London, lie novM\ 
. passed tlie remainder of his life, utterly indifferent 1 
about any further promotion. There is little more, mi 
the wjj(Jr of biographical incident, to relarb; and we j 
may now $11 up our paper with some extracts from hft 
and notes of bis conversational pleasantries, 
fiere is a jocular extravagance, which, we believe, 

; Ss*n Slick has plagiarised : * Nothing amuses me more 
than to observe the utter want of perception of a joke 
in some minds, ; .Mrs Jackson called the other day, 
and/spoka of to oppi^ssive heat of iast week. ■ “ Heat, 

dreadftil here, that I 
l fo#d therO was nothing left ffcr it t but to take ofirmy , 
g year flesh, and 

| could you 


li 




it in hand, I would eh|W you*what torture really was; 
for iustance ’-^turning merrily to his old friepd Airs 
Marcet — 1 you Should have been doomed to listen for a 
thousand years to conversations b^tw^en Caroline and 
Emily, •where Caroline* should always 'give wrong 
explanations in chemjstry* and Emily in the eftfl % 
unable to distinguish %n acid from an alkali. You, 
j Macaulay— let mo consider. Oh, you should be dumb. 

! False dates and foots of the reign of Queen Anne 
should for ever be shouted in jjpur ears ; all liberal 
and honest opinions should be ridiculed in '^oth^pre- 
senoe ; and you should not be able to say a single word 
during that peridtl in their defence/ ‘And what would 
you condemn me to, Mr Sydney?’ asked a young 
matron. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ you should for ever see those 
ti£ee swcelHittle girls of yours on the point of falling 
down stairs, and never he able to save them. There! 
what tortures are there is Dante equal to these?* 

Bis candour in making no pretence to unseasonable 
enthusiasm is hero well illustrated: ‘One day, Mr 
Rogers took Mr Moore and my father homd in hia ’ 
carriage from a breakfast, and insisted on showing 
them, by the way, DrjoV*/^ house, in some obscure 
street. It was very wet ; the hous<? leaked very much 
like other old houses ; and having thin shoes on, they 
both remonstrated ; # but in Ain. Rogers got out, and 
stood expecting them. “ Oh 1 you sec why Rogers 
don’t miAd getting out,” exclaimed mf father, laughing, 
and leaning out of the carri^— ‘ he has got goloshes 
on ; but, Rogers, lend us f each a golosh, and wo will 
then stand on one leg, Mid admire as long as you 
lAease/** • * 

Here wo have an amusing piece of exaggeration, 

‘ Some one mentioned that a young Scotchman, who ■ 
had been lately in the neighbourhood, was about 
to marry an Irish widow, double bis age, and of 
considerable dimensions. “Going to* mawy her I” 
exclaimed Sydney, bursting out laughing — “ going to 
marry her! He could not marry her all himself. # It 
would be a case, not of bigamy, but trigamy. The 
neighbourhood or the magistrates should interfere. 
There is enough of her to furnish wives for a whole 
parish. One man marry her !— it is monstrous. #You 
might people a colony with her ; or give an assembly 
with her ; or perhaps take your morning’s walk round 
her, always providing there were frequent resting- 
places, andepou %ere in rude health, I once |va$ rash 
enouglf to try walking round her before break^ist, but 
■ only got halfway, and g^ve it* up exhausted. Or yOu 
wight read the Riot Act, and disperse hdr ; in short, you 
might do anything with her but marry her.” “ Oh, 

1 Mr Sydney ! # ’ said a young lady, recovering freftn the 
general laugh, “ did you make all that yoursehV **’ ] 
“ Yes, Lucy,” throwing himself back in his chajr, and j 
shaking with laughter— “all myself* qfhhl ; all my own • 
thunder. Do you think, when I am about to make up v 
joke, I send for *ray «cighbours, # or consult the 
and church- wardens upon it? But let ua go into llte 
garden and, all laufhmg Mil Wearied, J 

or bonnets, we salUed foath out of his glorified window • j 
1 into the garden/ 11 ’ ’ 'i’V 1 $ 3 

-Bids was at Combft Florey, where he was theft eatery 
taining a party of friends from a distance*, j 

as well giv the passage which next follows 
memoir, shewing a curious practical jest b$ I 

pared for the’ mystification of 1 his , viiiifcibril ^ ! 
was a beautififl bank, wi% 
beech and oak, on the.-.SUifttmt' 
themselves, to onr;afit<mwildi 

. deer’s antlers fastened j 

anon ’they \ 
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' moot picturesque point of view- Excuse their long L The picture oft Ills life and activity presented in the 
ears—** little peculiarity belonging to parsonic deortf present volumes is extremely beautiful, and may be 
Their voices, too* atpr singular ; but we do our boat for oqntemplafcid with great advantage. A more honest, 
yon, atui you are too 'true a friend to the church to hearty, kindly, and amiable man, the world has never 
mentjon our defeats.” ' All ‘this, of course. # amj^st seen. In his last hours, ho sent messages of kindness 
afclrats of laughter, whilst hi« o\ftt merry laugh might and forgiveness to the few he thought had injured 
be heard above us all, ringihg trough the valley, and him. Almost his last act was to bostow a small 
making the very ectfocs laugh in chorus,’ living of L.120 per annum on a poor, worthy, and 

« . r . 1 ] JLi YT • JT.! .11 _ ..1 . .1 Y 1 1 * i _ I • n n 


making the very ectfocs laugh in chorus*’ living of L.120 per annum on a poor, worthy, and 

Now for a short raid into the letters. Here is an friendless clergyman, who had lived a long lifo of 
amusing .passage onr the longevity of bishops, dale struggle with poverty on L.40 a year. Full of happi- 
JgiUyfc-' l think Lord Grey will give me some prefer- ness and gratitude, the good man entreated that he 
ment if he stays in long enough ; but the upper parsons might be allowed to see his benefactor; but Sydney 
live vindictively, and evince their aversion to a Whig then so dreaded any agitation, that he most unwillingly 

ministry by ‘an improved health. The bishop of consented, saying : 1 Then, he must not thank me ; I 

has the rancour to recover after throe paralHic strokes, am too weak to hear it.* The clergyman entered, 


has the rancour to recover after three para! 
and the dealt? of to be vigorous at 


rat ‘'tic stro 
at vMghty-i 


And yet these are men who are called riiri&tians !’ 


;hty-t\fifi, received a few wbrds of advice, and silently pressing 


the hand of Ins first tyiend, blessed Jus death-bod. 


Preventive Service for a brandy-merchant, waiting cdhietery of Kcnsal Green. 

[ an opportunity of running goods on a large scale.* ^ «, < 

! Two years later 4 we findAjhn writing thus on the ~ 4 

subject of gofft: — ‘Mrs Sydney is still living on O TJ K N K W 

the stock of health she Juki up at Brighton ; I am 

pretty well, except gout, asthma, and pains in all the IN T,v ' 0 ,>AU 

hones and all tjie flesh of my body. What a very A i&w months ago,* the B 
singular disease gout is! It seems as if the* stomach that the Queen of*Englan 
fell down into the feet.*' - The smallest deviation from Freneh had entered unhn a 
right diet i» immediately flunUlietl by l.mpine ami 1111(1 tfl nInin L n , 


lifoeness, and the innocent Smklc ami blameless instep 
are tortured for the vices of the nobler organs. Tim 


IN TWO PARTS.— l’ABT I. 

A itw months ago,* the British public were informed 
that the Queen of England and the Emperor of the 
French had entered upbn a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire against the aggressions of Russia, with Victor 


sttynach having found this easy way of getting rid of Emmanuel li., King of Sardinia, ^ypnjj?, and Jerusalem, 
inconveniences, becomes cruelly despotic, and punishes J^uke of Savoy and Genoa, Prince of Piedmont, &c. 
for the least offences. A plum, a glass of champagne, 


The spectacle presented by this gallant little 


excess in joy, excess in gnef-any crime, however kingdom, whose wounds received in the unequal 
small, is Sufficient for redness, swelling, spasms, and contest with Anstn.a in 18*1-8 are scarcely healed, 

large shoes.’ , , , . should enlist our sympathy and rivet our attention. 

To an accomplished Frenchman, who had wr.tten m the , nudst of thc nobU . , vork of givin , 
to him requesting a few particulars of his history, he , , * . . / . ..... . , . .. , 

thus dfsenhes himself in the last year of his life : ‘ I 9tabll,, y to iin u,fant constitution, organising civil and 
am seventy-ifour years of age; and being canon of religious liberty, stemming the torrent of demagogical 
St Paul’s, in London, and a rector of a parish in the violence, and breaking down the barrier of traditionary 
country, my time is divided equally between town and prejudice, she bears and answers promptly thc invita- 
country. X am living amongst the best society in the tion of the Western powers, aud rushes dauutlessly into 
metropolis, and at case in my circumstances ; in tolor- a contest for which more powerful monarchies stand 
hblo health, a mild Whig, a tolcratiiig^cliui^hman, and tremblingly alooft $o enforced coalition, no mercenary 
much giv^n to talking laughing, and noise. * I dine aid, ns has been wrongly stated, is that given by the 
with the rich in London, and physic tlTe poor inghe ' ftnlightoncd government of Sardinia iu the mighty 
OOutttty— passftig from the sauces of Dives to the sor«3 Aruggle now waging on the blood-stained fields of 
bCXtajntns. I am, upon the whole, a happy man ; have Jph« Crimea. Conscious that in checking the colossal 
Jtoinia the world an on(crtaiuiiig world ; ana am thankful \ power 6f Russia, and the spirit of bigoted Absolutism 


to Providence for the part allotted to me in it.* 


>— of which that pm\er is the representative— lies the 
0 |«Smblishod writings which still remain unnoticed, f secret of maintaining her institutions, her national 
are~4a& Letters D Archdeacon Sumhton on thc JRcclesms- ]f independence, and of furthering the emancipation 
timl Commission / a number of Ttfrmons and Speeches'! of Italy, Piedmont now sends forth 18,0Q0yof her 


dolifbrart tat difibratiib occasion^ a pamphlet on the Shoicesfc troopsr to the shores of the JBuxine, qn 
Ballot ; Tj>ttkr$ m Railways; his Petition and Letters on which, five centuries ago, the banner of the House of 
American Repudiation ; and uJ*%gment on the Question Savoy was victorious! y< planted* With faith in her 
of Paying the Irish Ckrgy. they had all vui extensive high destinies to lead her onward in her mission fcf 
cSrcutatiou at the time witen they were published ; and regeneration and progress — with chronicles ftran 
as they ara included la hit collected works, riiey whose records of chivalrous daring and unstained loyalty 
mykr be presumed to be tolerably well known to thc her sons derive encouragement and example-* this 
majority of our readers. Any comment 0 r*remark upon remarkable state, compared with the Other governments 
them would, therefore, seem in this plane unnecessary, of Italy, stands forth like thc living among the dead. 
Everyhe# acquainted with his works is thoroughly While they are visited for their rotas and monument 


aware* that ttatogH a wit of the Arst ‘order, Bydnev and mourned over for their dCi 
Smith is something mora-that, in foot, Ms wisdonMi fledraonj claims our notice by i 
equal to m wit * tmd (hat, on roost occasion#,* the latter , end industrial enterprise, her 
was mataiy mod to dtfom the lessons of the former, busy thoroughfares— umwistakah 
Mr Evcrrii t.^iJt merirsw ambassador, seems to have welfare of the present, and 
' hit the wfflfflm wtei he said ; ‘The first remark 


limed over for their degeneracy wut dtam 
$ claims our notice by her vigorous growth 
iustrial enterprise* her crowded ports 
oroughfarea— uuimwtakaMe evidences tf the 
of thc present, and harbingers of, her, future 
the nations. 
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j known as the Comte,Vert, ohe of the most renowned 
[princes of the fourteenth century. , • * * 

He first displayed his address ^n^arms at a solemn 
tournament held at Chamber^, the capital of Savoy, 
wj^en ne was but fourteen years of age, and presented 
himself* in the lists # arrswed in green armour, v fm- 
rouivlcd by esquires and pages similarly equipped. It 
was to commemorate his success oft this occasion, when 
he obtained the suffrages of the assembled flower Of 
European Chivalry, that Amackus adopte^h^geeu as 
iiis especial colour, from which his surname^ the 
Comte Vert was derived. 

The great event of this reign was the expedition in 
aid of John Pakoologus, emperor of th® East, who, 
being soref^ pressed by Amurath at the head of his 
fifcrco Ottomans, implored the assistance of Christen* 
dom to prop his tottering throne. His kinsman, the 
Count of Savoy, promptly responded to this appeal j, 
and causing a large fleet qf galleys to be fitted oyt at 
Venice, repaired thither, across Italy, with a large 
force of knights, men-at-arms, archers, and slifrgers. A 
contemporary writer relates how, the day of departure 
having arrived, 1 the pekle* coui^, followed by hi# 
princes and barons, walking two am> two, attired In 
surcoats of green velvet, richly embroidered, proceeded 
to the place of embarkation. Bands of music, going 
before, filled the air with harmony ^ while the people 
of Venice, thronging to behold this goodly spectacle, 
broke forth into shouts of “dhivoia ! Savoin ! ” amidst 
which, and prolonged flourishes of trumpets, the Comte 
Vort put to sea, 13GG A.i>> ' ^ 

• ^Gallipoli? a stronghold outlie Turks, who thus cloggy 
menaced the safety of the imperial capital, was^the 
first object of attack; and being carried by assault, 
the white cross of Savoy was displayed upon its walls. 
From thence proceeding to Constantinople, the count 
learned the disastrous intelligence, fctiat the emperor 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Bulgarians. Deter* 
mined to effect his deliverance, he at once passed\he 
Bosporus, entered the Black Sea, and landed on the 
shores of Bulgaria. Mesembria was taken by storm ; 
and Varna, an opulent and strongly fortified city, 
was obliged to capitulate. These rapid victories 
compelled the enemy to sue for peace, of which the 
liberation of the emperor was the first condition. 

Returning in triumph to Constantinople with the 
monarch whonf his prowess had set free, •Amadeus 
seems *to have experienced the proverbial thiin]f.le8aness 
of the Palaifflogi ; for* aa*the chronicler pithily remarks, 

* it was reserved for Italy, by her magnificent reception 

of the Comte Vert, to atone to him for the ingratitude 
of the Greeffs/ * * " # j 

% A still, more remarkable evidence of the estimation" 
in which Amadeus was held, is given by the*fact of 
his being elected, a few years late% to decide on the;;, 
conflicting claims \>f the rival republics of Genoa 
Venice, between whfim many sovereign princesf/ 4 ^ 1 '' 
the supreme pontiff himself, had incffectuqjly 
to mediate. On an JftanntM day, the envois v o£;' 
contending»statcs appealed before the Couhi.'Of ' ^ 
at Turin, and set forth their res^cthe ijriev 
which he duly weigh*! and ponaorpti over $ J 
himself drawing up solemn ?—**&** ** ■* 

were swomato and signed in hit 

In the reign following that < 

■Vert, whose memory is $ - 

of Piedmont,*Nice, and a 'l 
of the Mediterranean,* " 
mont and Savoy, by a j 
conquest, - harip f 
nions of the U< ’ 
and 

pQrarilywfitlt 


its possessions from Provence to Ttscany, along thq 
fairest portion of the Mediterranean coast, and ^boasts 
of a flourishing population of five imflion#, animated 
with a spirit of energy and nationality to which no 
other people of the Itmiau peninsula can lay claim. 

The enumeration of the titles of the king of Sardinia, 
as set forth in the convention to which we have alluded, 
may perhaps have excited some surprise in those who 
are not familiar with Italian history ; and in the sup- 
position that an outline of the past history of our new 
ally will give a clearer insight into the actual condition 
and prospects of the country, whose vital interests and 
our own arc, for the time being, so closely identified, 
the following sketch has been attempted. 

Cyprus and Jerusalem, it need hardly be remarked, 
are mere titular designations, nssurftcd by the Princes 
of Savoy in consequence gf intermarriages, in the 
middle ages, with heiresses of the House of Lusignan, 
which long held a feeblo sceptre in thc^ East, and 
transmitted ad empty claim to sovereignty to its 
descendants, 9 

The founder of the present dynasty was JJesoldo, a 
powerful vassal of the king of Burgundy, who in tbe 
year 1000 was invested with the fief of Maurienne, in 
Savoy, in the possession of which he was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Umberto the White-handed ; so named, 
it is recorded, from the unspotteef honour and integrity 
of all his dealings. * 

It is good for a family, whether royal or otherwise, 
to have the example of such an ancestor to emulate ; 
and, accordingly, we find his successors, in an age when 
the code of Chivalry embodied all the virtues deemed 
essential to th* wellbeing of society, proving them- 
selves good knights and true, and spreading the fiprce 
of their prowess far beyond the narrow limits of their 
territories. By his marriage with Adelaide of Susa, a 
powerful and gifted pfintess, who brought as her dowry 
a considerable portion of the most fertile parts o f 
Piedmont, the Count Oddone, fourth of his line, 
established a footing on the other side of the *Alps ; 
which, though hotly contested after the death of 
Adelaide by the numerous claimants to her posses- 
sions, left Turin, Susa, and Pignerol — comprehending 
the valleys since so famous as the refuge of the Wal- 
denses — together with the title of Marquis of Italy, to 
the Counts of Savoy, to say nothing of pretensions to 
the entire inheritance, that, ste^lily pursued through 
Centuries, became ultimately successful. 

Among the most warlike of these princes, we fin 
Amadeus III., who died in the Second Crusade, 
Amadeus V., celebrated as the deliverer of Khojfa! 
while the names of two others are too singular! 
interwoven with English history to pass unnotici ' 
Of! these, the first was the Comte Pierre, uncle b^ 
marriage to our Henry III, who frequently visi; 
Enghftid, was loaded with favours, and erdhted Earl 
Hidhmond by that monarch — the pakco of the Sav<5y 
f being, moreover, expressly built for his residence. 

J,,’, Hkson, Thomas I., enjoyed the same favour, which no 
, contributed to increase the discontent expressed 
their Icing's partiality for foleigners, 
wiutkJ ' -*'! he incurred in entertaining them. 

distinctions paid to the Count 
^ ^-ldi : ;however f -in this ago .consider 

luity-^the streets of London, we 
•^having been swept in honour of 
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furnished materials for lialf-'a-dpzen historical novels, fl grievous thorn in the flesh to the Dukes of Savoy, who 
Afttfr considerably extending his possessions in Pied* could not easily .forego their former right to itsdomi- 
xnont, he received /jjom the Emperor Sigismund of niov ; andjfi 1602, a formidable expedition was secretly 
Germany — which conntfy exercised a sort of suzerain- organised against it hy Charles Emmanuel I, with the' 
, ship pver the principalities of Italy that, with the single concurrence oft the courts of Borne, Paris, and Madrid. 
ea?ti/tion of the kingdom oft Sardinia, Austria in great Three hundred volunteers from the main body of the 
■ measure retains to this day— th« title of Duke in lien of army had actually, in the dead of tho night, succeeded 
Count of Savoy* Rfinowned for his wisdom, courage, in scaling the walls, when the premature explosion of 
and political foresight, Amadous, when still in the meri- a petard, designed to force open the city-gates, gave 
> dian ofjity glory, abdicated, and with six of his former the alarm. The inhabitants, some hastily armed, 
com$^iions-in-arms and trusty counsellors, retired to others half clad as they sprang from their slumbers, 


the hermitage of Bipaille, near the lake of Geneva, rushed into the streets, and drove back the invaders 
The asceticism here practised does not appear to have with great loss. Finding their retreat cut off by tho 
been very severe, since faire Hipaille has passed into a destruction of the ladders by which they had ascended, 
* proverb in Switzerland, to indicate good chftcrand easy the few survivors flung themselves from the ramparts 
living; but bo this as it may, the duke wasVmie yeafe* into the ditch, akd carried the intelligence of their 
afterwards summoned from liis retirement, having been defeat to the Duke of S&voy, who was advancing to 
elected pope under the title oflFeli^V. , reap the enjoyment of the triumph he already deemed 

Per nearly a century follpwing, the prosperity of the secure. r J£he Escalade, as it is termed, is justly 
duchy was overcast ; feeble princes, alternating with celebrated in the annals of Geneva, which, six months 
feebler regencies and their attendant evils, held the after, concluded a treaty ■with Savoy, on terms as 
reins of government, and Piedmont became the arena flattering to herself as they were mortifying to the 
on which the French and Imperialists contended. The dftke, who said in his last illness, * that those rebels 
Dukes of Savoyf alternately forced into alliance w|th of Geneva weighed like lead upon his stomach/ 

Francis I. of France and the Emperor Charles V., the The opening of the eighteenth century again beheld 

l -j.’ a\. *_ a ii • r 3 za. i :ul,. c. 


reap the enjoyment of the triumph he already deemed 
secure. r J£he Escalade, as it is termed, is justly 
celebrated in the annals of Geneva, which, six months 


of Geneva weighed like lead upon his stomach/ 

The opening of the eighteenth century again beheld 


position of their territories rendering it impossible for Piedmont the theatre of bloody "wars, in consequence of 
them to preserve-neutrality, lost equally from friend the disputed succession to the crown of Spain. The 
and foe? far from oeing able to follow up the cherished duke sided with tfre imperial party, which England 
policy of their family, r^nd as the reward of their also supported, and sAw his states overrun by the 
allegiance obtain 4 a few iSaves of that Arlichoko French, who for some time held possession of Turin. 
Lombardy,’ to the possession of which they had ever The Bicge and recapture of his capital — in which 
aspired, they saw themselves gradually stripped of thgift Victor Amadeus II. was aided by his cousin, the cele- 
ancgstral dominion^ till a single town in Piedmont brated Prince Eugene, Marilx)roughV> colleague— was 
was all that remained in their hands. tb*> turning-point in his fortunes. The latter part of 

The singular firmness and energy of character which his reign was marked with signal prosperity : invested 
distinguishes these Highlanders of Italy, as they are with the title of king of Sardinia, the island of that 
'*• termed, seems but to have gained strength from these name having been transferred* from the possession of 
vicissitudes; and we And tho House of Savoy restored * Spain, and bestowed on him as some compensation for 
f to ftiore than its pristine lustre, and reinstated in its his losses and sacrifices in the war, he devoted himself 
former possessions— with the exception . of Geneva, to tile embellishment of Turin, the formation of a 
which in the general turmoil had succeeded in standing army, and the restoration of the finances of 
establishing its independence in the middle of the the state, leaving behind him a reputation for indomi- 
sixteanth century — the Duke Emmanuel Philibert, the table energy and perseverance, on which the historians 
Iron-headed, renowned for his victories in Flanders of Piedmont dwell with pardonable pride, 
as the lieutenant of Philip II. of Spain, espousing the His successor steadily pursued his policy, and ob- 
eigter of the king of France. It was at the tournament tained some part of the Milanese territory— a few more 
in honouff of this marriage, that Kin^ Heifiry II. met leaves of the artichoke, towards which, like every 
V’ his deat}v«*nd those kqightly pastimes ceased* to be enterprising prince of his line, liis political views were 
t '.W in France and Savoy. ’ ‘ * ^tonstantly directed. t | 

. /V^;A. phase in the history of Piedmont, less favourable f The outbreak of the first French Revolution agffin ; 

any under whiclwt has hitherto been contemplated, f&iratened the House of Savoy with destruction.! 
» tiVw 6 ferit of religions persecution manifested against ^Almost Simultaneously, in 1792, the territory of Nice, ! 
F "th^’/.Wftldense« > or Vaudois. Established in their auk jmd the whole of Savoy, were invaded, and occupied | 
| and fastnesses from a very remote period, ((by the troops of the Directory; a_ few years later, ] 


these 'il#^ r cba^pi<ms of primitive Christianity were feedmont was incorporated into the French dominions, 
'■•'a constiMit source of umbrage t<f the papal see, who 'and Sardifia was all that remained to Charles 
oft Savoy, as«loyaf servants of the Emmanuel IV., who, in 1796, succeeded to what he 
'f church, ■to'eftif^ie stick foul heresy from their states, bitterly designated as * a veritable crown of thorns/ f, 

■i. OM ■ ot' .tlxe rutbleM crusades to From this desperate condition, with that aingufcr 

| which they were snbjeotesd was in .1655,* familiar to rebound which is to be observed in the amr&ii of this f 
\***h*r bf us by MilWs noble hymn, ‘Avenge, 0 Lord, dynasty, c he was recalled in 1615 to occupy hig Twiner 
,w® v^huaglttered saint*,’ <3rom well’s energfetic dominions, with the addition of Genoa, who reiuctahjyy; , 

remonstrance with the court of Turin in their behalf saw herself degraded from her Independent ^sitionv 
. : . tlMkt as a i^nldic, to form part of a ; kingdom /whldh Waif 

the v 0T jwiecw^ , long excited her jealousy and 
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the press, religious toleration, and the National Guard, * 
took all Europe by surprise, and called forth the 
remonstrances of Austria, who had already intffectuafly 
endeavoured to assume over Piedmont the influence 
conceded to her by every other state of tne peninsula. 
There seems now little doubt that the expression Which, 
several years before, in spite of bis habitual reserve, 
had escaped the king, relative tq the strict economy he 
introduced into tbo finances, 4 It is to enable us to do 
groat things,’ indicated the ultimate object he had in 
view ; equally significant was his silent disregard of 
Austria’s admonitions in 1638, when it was intimated 
to him from Vienna, that he would do well to 
reduce his army to a footing more commensurate to 
the, size of his dominions. Many otfier instances of 
Austria’s jealous interference, of the deep-rooted 
antagonism which was yearlf growing more invete- 
rate, might be cited, but would lead us far bej r ond our 
present limits; white the motives which 1*1 Charles 
Albert so long and profoundly to dissemble, are re veal (#1 
in a characteristic expression recorded by Gualterio, a 
writer on the recent events in Italy : 4 The tirifc Is nctf 
yet come ! * In a manuscript containing some of his 
retrospections and observations, dated 1840, the singular 
bias of his mind is still more forcibly displayed : as if 
in justification of his dominant ambition, and to give a 
religious colouring to his secret views on Lombardy, 
subject to the Austrian rule, thcwfollowing passage from 
peuteronomy is v transcribed : ‘Thou mayesfc not set a 
stranger over thee, which is not thy brother.' 

In 1847-8, the mask of years was thrown aside; the 
time had come— |po Charles Albert deemed it — and lie 
stood forth as the recognised champion of Italian unity 
and independence, hailed by many as the destiilfn 
regenerator of Italy — the king as he used to be 
mysteriously spoken ^of # at Milan. Three political 
writers, Gioberti, Lai bo, Azeglio, by their works, which „ 
appeared successively two or three years previous, 
had produced a thrill of excitement and expectation 
; throughout the peninsula, such as none but a par- 
ticipator in the feverish anticipations of the moment 
can comprehend : they pointed to the king of Sardinia 
as the object of their hopes, the future leader of their 
armies, the head of an Italian confederation, the 
representative of constitutional monarchy. Every- 
where hailed* with enthusiasm, the fulfilment of the 
- destinies of his house now seemfd within his grasp ; 

and the poetical veneration with which he had always, 

* Invested the memory of his ancestor, the Comte Verjf 
whose device, L f attends mon a&tre* he had adopted ai\ 
hip own, acquired a greater force and sigi^ficaifedfi 
With his singular combination of profound dissimu*/ 
lation, religious fervour, reckless courage, and un\ 

, wavering ahibiticm, Charles Albert appears like a| 
. grandanedieval figure upon the crowded tfage of tWt 
; Nineteenth century— an enigma to hi| contemporaries 
a moral problem which fhture generations alone will 
i he ftdly competent to solve. 

\\ i ';' The events following the cold innovations of 1847, 

:j t are, too well known to be here enumerated. la March 
h: of the flowing year, at the invitation of the insurgent 
' 4 I'Milahes^'-the.'. king threw down the gauntlet against 
) jj - Austria! 4®d With his two , gallant sons, , the Pukes of 
\ j ,‘at the 'head, 'of Inis army ' 


of his troops,, but IK suited to cope with the skilful 
sfrategy and unacrupulousness of the Austrians.* * 

While the Piedmontese soldiers from exhaus- 

tion inghe midst of plenty, forbidden to .appropriate 
any lhing t save what was* freely proffered for sale by 
the Lombard peasantry, V lje Austrians vigorouii> 
levied* contributions qi# every side, the stick being 
always at hand to enforce compliance, and laughed 
at the chivalrous proceedings of their foe. But 
more fatal by far to the cause of Italian indefSMuJcncc, 
than any errors in the conduct of the war, wer^the 
intrigues and disaffection of the Ultra-republican 
party in Lombardy, which, jealous of the king’s influ- 
ence, and auning at a separate form of government, , 
soyed disiyion amongst their countrymen, and 
unconsciously did Austria better service - than all the 
exertions of her bravest armies in the field. 

After a rapid serias of reverses, the commencement 
of Augrfct saw Charles Albert doubly besieged— *the 
Austrians threatening the gates of Milan, on the 
ramparts of which, contesting the ground inch by Inch, 
his shattered forces had, retreated ; and assailed by , 
an infuriated rabble witkhiHhe citj% who, surrounding 
the»Palazzo Greppi, where he had fixAl his quarters, 
denounced him as . their betrayer, with frightful 
execrations. When it was known that, through the 
mediating of the English minister, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby — anxious to preserve the city, totally 
unprovided with am munition ^resist a siege, from the 
horrors of an assault — an armistice had been agreed 
tfl, by wliicji the remains* of the Piedmontese army 
wore suffered to retire unmolested across the Tcsino 
into their own territory, ‘Death to the traitor, Charies 
Albert !’ became the rallying-cry, and shots were fired 
against the windows of the palace, while desperate 
attempts were made to force the entrance, defended 
( by a handful of the royal body-guard. Impassible 
amidst the tumult, not a muscle of his pale stern face 
betraying the slightest personal apprehension, the 
king strictly charged his adherents to take no life 
in his defence — 1 1 would sooner be assassinated,* he 
said, ‘than see my soldiers shed the blood of one 
Italian on my behalf.’ It was not until the night was 
far advanced, and a barrel of gunpowder was being 
brought forward by the insurgents, with the design 
of blowing up -the principal entrance, that a bravo 
officer, *Alf<Sc so Della Marmora, unknown to the king, 
escaped fronj the beleaguered* palace, and* hastening 
to the ramparts, returned with a battalion of the 
guards, who, dispersing the crowd with the but- ends 
of their muskets, effected their sovereign’s rescue. On 
foot, at midnight, Charles Albeigt thus quitted Milan,. 
#here, a Tew short months before, his name had been . 
hailed with idolatrous exclamations . and frenzied en- 
thusiasm ; yet in moment of surpassing bitterness, . ■ 
no indication of weakness was discernible ; ami the 
energy with which lie applied Himself, on his rettyrN! 
to Turin, in rallying^ the exhausted condition of the p 
country, was worthy of«the most distinguished princes . 
of the House of Savoy. * , . . ^ p >■ y ;j J 

' The next year, 1£40. in the month ^ ^ ) 

war was renewed. Af&r a campaign of three daya* : 3 ; 
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war was renewed. Af&r a campaign of three 
treachery and disaffection again- doing- their 
work— haviUg in vain sought upon the fa&at MC ' ; 
Novara for a soldier’s grave— conspicuous by - hty,t||t§ j ) 
figure -.and' martial j ? 

abounded, the kinj wasat lengtoTorred by ! , 
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/ ’ Elusion, he died, after three*, months, of that most 

1 1 f of ail diseases— a broken heart. *’ 

1 ' 11 c ft v r 

;■ - V" :We purpose talking another opportunity jj>f com- 
’■ Y jt§iipg this subject, by an Account of exisjjng pien 
d£ki things in Sardinia. * «* 

1 * A 

Only to God irP heaven, and to one man upon earth, 
was it known what would become Of the fifth division 
of ‘the would.* * In everything was there tumult and 
disquietude. Even those who stood; nearest to the 
throne, often Ifoook their heads as theyread thefrequeht 
ukase* issued by the czar respecting recruiting, stamps, . 
the regulation of the beard, of travelling, 4c. , Alex- 
ander Iwanowitseh, however, did not think himself 
entitled to shake his* head at anything bearing the 
signature of the mighty reformer; and lie often said 
to the others : ‘ Don’t trouble your heads to criticise 
the orders you receive, but do your best to obey them ’ 
The 1st of September, the first day of tho new year, 
came. The czar went in the morning to Moscow; 
Alexander followed him, dressed in new regimentals^ 
which lie had dusted well with the czar’s britah. 
Crowds of people stood *n the streets, awaiting Peter’s 
arrival: deep anxiety and dejection were visible on 
their couptenances. Thousands of those connected 
with the Strelitzes had been brought to the block, and 
thousands more lay in prison. Another and scarcely 
less important cause of discontent amongst the ignorant 
populace, was the war waged by tho czar against the 
beards, and the ancient fashion nf clothing. Some held 
their beards fast, as if they feared that some court 
emissary might come up secretly and rob them of their 
treasure. The usinil attribute of New-year’s Day, the 
double throne for the czar and the patriarch, was not 
to he sfcen in the mafket-plaee. Fear and astonish- 
ment seemed to have possessed the people. At length, 
the hells began to ring, and the crowd bowed their 
uncovered heads to the earth. The czar approached 
on foot, leading his six-years’ old Sbn by the hand. 
After him came the czarina, Ewdokia Feodorowna, 
in lialf-European, half-Asiatic costume. She was 
followed by her ladies in European dress, and without 
veils. Then came the hojar ^efeeni, and the principal 
civil and military officers. One loud hurra hailed the 
czar ; but when the innovation of ladies without veils 
and officials without beards appeared, the shout of joy 
was changed into a deep groan. In many parts of the 
crowd was heard loud and bitter weeping. 

‘ All, my Heaven!’ sobbed an old woman, ‘how 
they have plucked our poor bojars, as if they were 
Germans ! ’ Peter turned towards a group of soldiers,, 
and nodded to tligm. * 

‘ A happy New* Yffar, comrades !’ said he. But the 
czarina, and the other ladies of the royal family, the 
iJfcunts and sisters of the czar, turned away their he«$d», 
jSiid looked haughtily towards the other side. The fair 
fen&dens, who followed, made amends for the absence at 
iveils by casting down their eyes ; yet the bright glow 
pf the surrounding red Uniforms, then worn by tire 
poteschni, seemed to exercise a magnetic attraction 
ha these 3 fune sparkling eyes, which, under ebye# of 
yieir long lashes, stole furtive glances as they passed, 
to be repaid brooks of undisguised admiration ftSotet • 
the young officers on duty. - ' * " 1 ' 

*1 know them all/ sStid a soldier of the 
schenski, Prince Lukka. His comrades looked :af him 
with em*y, but Alexander Iwanowitseh witlt somewhat 
of doubt. 1 ■ • , ' ; $ 

‘Oh, I think Alexander 'must, have ‘ftlroiff 
with them all/ 1 'Sait A soldier Of t 

Vtltim » dntttr uii * I*.* 
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> A BUS SIAN NOVELIST. 

Titruta jhems to be«a very general impression in this 
couirfy/ that the literature of Russia is little worth. 
Our German neighbours, however, know better, and 
possess in their language spirited versions of the works 
of many Russian writers, whose very names are 
! . unknown amongst us. One modern author, Rukolnik, 
excels in the^' delineation of Russian everyday-life and 
manners. The greater number of his tales are histori- 
cal ; and while there is nothing ypry new or string 
in Jtheir plots or incidents, there is a naive and quiet 
humour, a power of individualising character, and 
giving lifelike reality to imaginary scenes, that almost 
entitle the writer to rank with tho best French and 
English litterateur^of thd day; 

From one o^his tales, The New Year , we transjate 
a few scenes, using the excellent German version of 
Herr Lewald. Tlie scene is laid in the reign of Peter 
the Great, just ^fter he had abolished the troublesome 
corps of the Strelitzea, and was about to change the 
calendar — the year, mttil his time, being always 
reckoned to commence in September. The story 
begins by describing the' czar Peter choosing a 
common soldier, Alexantkr Iwanowitseh; to be «hts 
personal attendant, 

Heavy dutieB awaited Alexander— from morning 
till evening to attend on the czar, with scarcely any 
interval} at night, to watch and be ready to present 
' the tablet and pencil whenever any new idea occurred 
, to his majesty,; in the morning, he had to go into the * 
,j, office, look after and detect the tricks of the officials, 
and bring such a report to Peter as might enable him 
to decide on all matters of business; for in Russia 
the czar is a god upon earth, and creates men a second 
time? according to his pleasure. Alexander Danilitsch 
Menschikoff w r as a simple soldier, when the czar, for 
his intellect and punctuality, raised him to the rank 
of a noble. {Sometimes, when the czar met a common- 

• place-locking German, he looked into lift so t ul, and 
, decide4 tb a t he would pake a valiant woiwode. Bid 

f'i the appearance, of a clerk ir» a shop happen to please 
know* him, I know him.” said the czar; ‘Jfc 
p"5lyl}vinake a skilful smibassador.’ It was a monarch’s , 
: he used to s^y, to study men, and select such 
tank as might best serve the state. € 

: ' f * Gof Alexander Iwanowitseh,’ he would say — * such 

a bojar glinka too much of himself. Go, tell him the 
truth ,;^tbP/^ v 'i^Casary, shave ofr'lnp beard. Here’s 
, it a Grfman ambassador coming— go, Alexander, and see 
"i that a roomjfe ^a^ed out for his reception; that the 
curtains be hung/ the e&fyat ©plead ; a cask of mead, 
f ae of beer, and a small do© df Rhenish wftie be placed 
for him in the cellar,; l&dk affcer^t all with thine own 
eyeai;‘ ; 'Why art thou rt<i4I%%here idle ? " Thou hast 

# /glue, paper* and gunpowderw-tuake hro-wheels and 

rocfaw.'- : 7Wtiew y«r witl Ttet^Wep timber 
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The prpcession Was over, the crowds began to 
disperse ; and when the czar returned, he did not 
had Alexander at hi* usual post in the antechamber. 
$*et er ascended to his deutschik’s room, and pauseft 
‘ at the half-open door to listen. Its tenant, believing 
' himself in perfect solitude, was busily employed in 
practising a minuet. 4 One, two, three— a bow ! One, 
two, three, one, two* three— a bow ! ' 

, At the second how, he came right against the door, 
where the czar was standing, laughing heartily. He 
was so taken by surprise, that he remained for some 
moments in the same position, without standing up. 

‘What’s all this, Alexander? Who was your 
instructor?’ 

‘ Thy court-fool/ 

‘Which of them?’ • 

4 Hermann.’ # 

‘Ah, lie’s a great rascal; that is not the way to 
dance.’ # 

And the czar shewed him how a minuet should 
be danced; but Alexander had practised the wronf 
way so thoroughly, that he could not now # readily 
adopt the right. Discouraged at length, he walked 
towards the window, and refused to dajuce any more. 

4 What I art thou already weary ? ’ 

4 No, czar, hut I don’t care to dance any more. I 
don’t understand it, and it does ndfc signify. What a 
figure I should cut at the hall ! It toll be much better 
for me not to think of dancing.’* 

4 Don’t lose courage. With such a head as 
thine — 

4 Ah! hut that’s the misfortune — that the feet are 
not the head, iftid, after all, ’tis a pity ; for I wanted 
to teach this new dance to all my friends at the 
before thy entrance. ’ 

4 Come, then, try again. One, two, three— how ! 
One, two, three — bow!* ^Suddenly Iwanowitseh seized 
the measure of the minuet, and did the step correctly. 

4 Thanks, czar,’ said he ; 4 now I understand it. But 
* don’t punish the court-fool. What is Ills business 
but to make fools of other people ? ’ 

4 Now,’ said Peter, ‘1 am going to take n drive in 
my now one-horse car. I want to change the travelling 
fashion of ray bojars. At present, not one of them 
will travel from his country-seat to Moscow without 
turning out seven or eight kibitkas and covered wagons, 
together with a family-coach lik* sf dwelling-house. 
Now, I’ll shew them a new example.’ So the czar 
apd Alexander set off to drive through the streets^ 
; of , Moscow in a one-liorse vehicle of the simplest 
■ construction, and without an ornament of any kind. # « 
, The people were astonished, the bojars muftnured, 
especially when the czar stopped to ask them how 
they liked his equipage, and advised each of them to 
bespeak such another. There was no occasion, h| 

■ said* ftp any man to keep useless servants Snd useless 
{jSlhotSeSn Ip returning, the czar droee through the* 
i ^ Pokrowka quarter. 

'i'j? ‘.Kero is the dwelling of A»drea Artomonowitsch,’ 
said l^ter, a* they passed 'by a tall stone-house^ 1 He . 
xiS’One of ihb boat of tjhe bojars, and what a ^lughter 
fc-be baa? ;; Afeander* . hast thou ever seen Maria 

• ' 

■ WP& the , deutschik, blushing f to' 


4 Why not?’ # 

Because thou wmildst laugh.’ \ 

4 1 will not.* , 

4 On thy word of honour?’ • * 

‘Yes.* • * , 

‘Even the side-face of Mania Andreewnais hand«<mr&i 
‘Nqw I have thee ! - #n^vered ‘the czar. ‘Listen! 
Danilitsch Men sell ikoff began one timo to tell me lies; 

I cudgelled him, and to some purpose. Whoever lies, 
even in jest, not out of diplomatic necessity Jajjt from 
inclination, is a bad servant. And if I love^Tn&su, I 
cudgel lying well out of him ; he’U thank me for it 
afterwards. Now* Alexander, take heed to thyself ! ’ 
‘Another time, czar, I’ll take better carerf 
Time pass|d on. On the Gth of December, the czar 
ng$n invited Alexander Iwanowitseh to drive with 
him, and the coachman was ordered to Stop at the 
homje of Andrea Arlqmonbwitseh. 

‘is the bojar at. liome ? ’ ^inquired the ctar of £en 
servants, dressed after the German fashion, who 
hastened down the steps. • 

‘He is gone to church but the young lady is at 
home.’ * 

4 Come, Alexander ! ’ * * 

They entered the gorgeously furnished guest-chamber. 
The czar’s face darkened as ftlaria Andreewna, accom- 
panied by her governess, entered the rpom. 

4 Good^norning, Mascha,’ he said, as he took hold 
of the girl’s long hair and ki§w?d her on the forehead. 

4 What brings this old hag liter thee ? ’ 

4 My father’s command.’ * 

suppose ’tis not thine o#rn choice?’ 

4 My father's will is always my choice.’ # 

‘Good daughter! That pleases me; for rebellion 
against tliy father would be the same as rebellion 
against the czar. Now tell me, does this youth please 
thee ? ’ added he, drawing Alexander forward, who was 
•bashfully standing near the door. 

Maria blushed, and tried to run behind lifJr 
governess ; but the czar held her fast by the hands. 

4 Leavo off this nonsense, Masehinka,’ he said. 

4 What hast thou to be ashamed of? Thou must tell 
the truth to the czar, as thou wouldst to thy father/ 

4 1 don’t know,* replied Maria with a trembling voice 
and downcast eyes. 

4 Well, if thou dost not know, look at him.’ 

And Teter trftd to lead her towards Al«ander; 
but the shy deutschik retreated towards j;Ug door, 
Just as it opened, and Andrea Artomonowitsch pushed 
against his back. * 

4 W hero art thou going, Alexander Iwanowitseh?’ 
exclaimed he In surprise. # * 

ffHe’s running away from thy daughter,’ said the 
czar ; 4 but thou and I, Artomonowitsch, will# soon ' 
• teach him better,* t . . *' ■ 

‘ Yes, yes, we’ll* ift>on teach him,’ answered the 
okolnitschi, chiming iif with his master, * 1 

‘And no need either to defer the lesson.^ See, “thoui . 
hast a handsome pife% of* merchandise, and l a/ 
handsome purchaser. Lit us agree; I’ll make the', 
match.’ • \ 

N*w it was Andrea*s turn to step backward* Mariu 
ran to he* governess, and concealed 
behind the otd woman. Alexander 
a woful glance at the czar, as if he .mefttt' to 
him for nesting at his expense, 
okolaitschi. * 1 .* * 

4 Now , 1 *\ said he ^ 

witsch, that I have;|t?«nd Aten&sbme brid 
thy Ma 


* , 4 
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whose descent who knows ? ’ ^.nd ho fell on his knees^ 
before ,the czar. jr 

Peter’s eyes glo\i;ed with anger, but after a few 
moments he said^, quickly yet calmly : ‘ Stand up ! 
Thy posture suits badly* with thy pride of heart. Stand 
js£/'and declare who mafic theo okolnitscfii ! f Thc 
czar, Alexis Michaelowitsch ^f blessed memory^ made 
theo hia chamberlain, half for thy father’s sake, who 
had been raised from an obscure condition by his 
predecessor. So don't pride thyself on thy descent, 
Artflffionowitsch, but just say that thou wilt or wilt 
not.' 

‘Father,* whispered Maria, throw ihg her arms round 
his neck, ‘ don’t make the czar angry ! ’ 

‘Go to thy chamber T was the fierce L*ply. Maria 
lingered ; but the -czar took her by the hand, and s$d : 

‘ Goj Maschinka ; God is gracious. I’ll manage the 
matter, and do thou obey thy fattier.’ Maria retired 
sa^ly, followed by her governess. m * 

* Come, Artomonowitsch,' said the czar ; 4 time 
pressed. Decide — how is it to be ? ’ 

‘Let it be as thou wilt, only my Maschinka is too 
young — only nineteen. Turpjit us, czar, to wait a little. 
Let the marriage be deferred until next year.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Peter. ‘ In the second week after 
New-year’s Day, the wedding shall take place. Dost 
thou consent ? * t 

* I thank thee, czar, for thy kindness.’ 1 

‘ Now, then, see Lha^thou keopest thy word ! And 
on New-year’s Day we wift have the betrothal.’ 

‘ I can only thank thee.’r 

‘Now, then, kiss the bridegroom. So,*aK right, ^cfiv, 
embrace the match-maker. Farewell, Artomonowitsch; 

I thank thee for thy good decision.’ 

No sooner had the czar and Alexander taken their 
departure, than the okolnitschi called his daughter and 
her duenna to account. 

‘What hast thou been about, old night-owl!' he sai(* 
tb the latter, ‘ that thou must bring her down to receive 
men ? A pretty mess thou hast got us into with this 
confounded dcutsehik. Nothing, forsooth, will do for 
him but to espouse the descendant of a bojur ! And 
mycyoung lady must follow the new fashions, and be 
treated all at once like a grown-up woman. Well, 
we’ll see yet if we can’t prevent it. A great deal of 
water runs by in a year! Now, mark me, girl — not a 
step shttlt thou stir out of thine own'apart.ncnts. And 
thou, fldpiiight-ow], ta^e not thine eyes off her ! If she 
catches another glimpBe of the floutschikpeven through^ 
a chink of a door, I’ll pack thee out of the world ! *>Is 
it for nothing thaUl am her father? Give her to a< 
nameless deutschik^ndecd ! Wait untif spring ! * 

The okolnitschi went into his room, and sat dowiy to 
write a letter. As soon as he had finished it, he calu d 
one of his groq*ns, gave him five rubles, ordered him* 
to take the three best horses fitnh the stable, and to 
lm&:en to Woronesek with the Utter, 'directed to Prince 
Lukka ; aqd as soon as he obtained an answer, to return 
without delay. * Drink no*)lftandy by the way,' he 
added, ‘ but refresh thyself frith beer ; afcd now, go on 
thy way in God’s name ! ' 

‘Alexander,’ said the czar some days afterwards, 

‘ hast thou lately visited thy bride V 

* What 's the use of my going to the house ? * said 
the deutschik; ‘ the ‘okolnitschi will never allow his 
daughter to be seen. He says it is not the custom.’ 

‘ Does ho so ? ’ said Peter. * Have p Alienee t ’ 

On the 1 5th of December, there was scarcely standing- 
room to be found in any church in Moscow. After 
prayers, a new ukiftse was to be read. 3t was first 
proclaimed jto: the Market-place with the sound 

of trumpets^bd from the town-hall it was issued in 
printed sheetisl The whole city was in a state of com- 
rootieg-ir people could n^t believe either their eyes or 
,ear8 #®*? ry man in authority was surrounded by persons 
seejpig information, and the whole crowd thus became 

divided into groups. The court outside the house of 
the okolnitschi, Andrea Artomonowitsch, was filled 
wjjth persons of various ranks. lie had been taking 
i L nap after a hearty breakfast, and was suddenly 
awakened by^tlic noise. Looking out of the window, lio 
asleep a respectable shopkeeper, Zaehoica PetroflT, what 
was the matter. The latter, proud of being addressed, 
cleared his throat, and approached the window. ‘ I have 
the honour to announco to your Grace,’ said he, ‘ that 
eight months have been taken from us by the czar — 
that is to say, that four months have, as it were, been 
thrown out of the window. We cannot reckon ourselves 
either in the new or in the old year ; and it is generally 
said that we arc to step over into the next century. 
The old reckoning is declared to he wrong, so that not 
one of us will bf able to tell how old he is, or when he 
was born ; and these fipir months are, so to speak, a 
sort of superfluity that we can do what we wish with.' 

‘ What stuff! ’ cried the bojar. ‘Some one lias been 
making fools of the whole set of you !’ 
c ‘No, bojar; it is a ukase: be so good as to read it. 
Therp is.’ And a copy of the proclamation flew into 
Vlie room through the open -window. The okolnitschi 
took it, and read as follows : — 

‘ In the year of the world seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty, on the fifteenth of December, has the 
mighty lurd and pfmcc the czar, Peter Alexiewitsch, 
ruler of Great, LKtle, and White Russia, ordained as 
follows : It is well kiHtwn that not only amongst Euro- 
pean nations, but also amongst several Slavonic tribes 
who acknowledge the authorit}' of our orthodox church, 
the year is reckoned to commence eight days after the 
birth of Christ —that is, on the firs! of January, and 
^ot, as we at present reckon it, from the creation. 

‘And whereas now from the birth of Our Lord the 
year 1G99 is just about to end, and from the first of 
next January 1700, a new oeitlury will commence, it 
is ordered that in all offices, and in the transaction of 
both public and private business, the above date be 
employed, and the coming year be styled A.n. 1700.' (1 
Then followed specific directions as to the nature and 
extern t of the public rejoicing appointed to celebrate 
this event. 

Having deliberately finished the perusal of the ukase, 
Andrea Artomonowitsch shook his head mournfully. 

‘ See what a cunning trick ho has thought otj’ said 
he— -‘Prince LiAck%cnn never be here in time.’ 

‘Now, what art thou thinking of, little father?’* 
asked a voice in the crowd. 

4 Go home, all of ye!' replied the okolnitschi ; ‘this 
•l*is not been invented for you. 3 

4 Ai*l for whom, then?’ 

4 ’Tis a jest, children — a mere jest! A marriage 
that's wanted to be celebrated, and then everything 
will be as before ! ’ 

4 What Carriage, bojar ? ’ * 

‘What doeaothal signify to you?’ said Artomono- 
witsch angrily. 4 Out of the court ! march ! You have 
heard that this fine device was not invented for you ! ’ 

The crowd dispersed; and the okolnitschi betook 
himself to the apartment of his daughter. 

* I have the honour to wish your ladyship a happy 
new year ! A pretty thing to have the whole city in 
confusion on account of a chit of a girl like thee 1 Order 
the horses to be harnessed immediately ; we will set off 
without delay for our country-house.’ The next 
moment it was announced to the okolnitschi that, 
a diak ft from the town-hall awaited him. The diak 
entered, and announced the czar’s command, that the 
whole Pokrowka quarter should be illuminated, and 
that Andrea should personally superintend the whole. 

‘A pretty way of spending money l* grumbled old 
Athanasia the governess. 

* A phrase common in Ru^a, expressing both affection and 
respect. 
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‘Thou art a fool!’ retorted her master. ‘X don’t, 
grudge my money to the czar ; hut how to escape giving 
my daughter to a nameless deutschik, X knt^v not.’ # 

‘ Why, is there anything about her marriage in the 
ukase?’ » 

‘Ah! thou dost not understand. I promised* Maria 
to the Prince Luklca ; and sent now to beg of hira to 
come from the distant place in which he is, in order to 
try if between us we might effect a change in the czar’s 
intentions. He, sharp man that he is, lias found it out, 
ami invented a new-year’s day that Providence never 
thought of. lie’s so cunning — so very cunning! 
Now, just tell me what’s to be done ? ’ * 

‘ Ah, bojar I ’ sighed the old woman ; ‘ I never thought 
that the son of thy loyal father would contradict the 
czar’s will in anything ! ’ * 

‘ Thou art a fool, Athanasia, The czar’s word is law 
to me ; but what is to become of my word pledged to 
the prince?’ • 

‘ Why didst thou not say so to the czar?’ 

‘ Because I lost my presence of mind ; it is r&t 
always so easy to speak to him.’ A servant^ entered, 
and announced that the carriage was ready. * 

‘Who ordered it?’ asked the okolnitschi angrily. 

‘ I did,’ answered Athanasia. ‘ I must visit the shops, 
to purchase bridal-dresses.’ 

‘As thou wilt, old woman. iVasli mine hands in 
innocency.’ * 

The eighteenth century had* commenced. All the 
preparations for rejoicing wore made in the Red 
[ Market-place. The czar with his own hand set off the 
first rocket; and amid the ringing of bells, and the 
thunder of canton, all the streets 'were illuminated. 
Night was turned into day; the city -was filled 
rejoicing crowds ; and all the members of the royal 
family appeared in gala -dresses. The doors and 
windows of the house# v\ fire decorated with evergreens, 
and the rejoicings lasted until morning, for no one 1 
would go to sleep between the going out of the old and 
the coming in of the new century. * 

On the 1st of January 1700, the czar, after hearing 
prayers, and receiving various ollicial congratulations, 
gave a grand entertainment. At its conclusion, lie 
repaired with Alexander Iwanowitsch and a select 
number of guests to the house of Andrea Artomono- 
witsch ; ,and* amid much festivity and drinking of 
healths, the betrothal of the (leuAclnk and Maria 
Andreewna was solemnised. In the fulness of his 
' heart, the okolnitschi confessed to the czar all hi^ 
difficulties on the subject, and concluded by saying: 

‘ Now, czar, there is one thing 1 do not understand® 
when thou didst determine on this affair, wtiy didst 
thou not just say simply : “ Artomonowitsch, I desire 
it?” and thou shouldst have been obeyed. Now, the 
people actually believe that thou art in earnest abo^it 
this trfck of the new year.’ The czar laugTied. 

In the second week of the new yciir, tho marriage 
was celebrated with great pomp. 

The next day, Andrea Artomonowitsch asked the 
old governess : ‘ Has this new year been do^e away 
with yet, Athanasia ? ’ • 

‘ I heard nothing of it as yet : perhaps this evening 
it may be done.* And the okolnitschi was silent. 

Some years passed on. New-year’s Day was come. 
In the newly built city of St Petersburg, Mensclnkoff 
gave a grand ball ; Alexander Iwanowitsch invited a 
lady to dance, and as he gracefully led her out, the 
czar said, laughing, in an undertone : ‘ Now ^ the time 
of recompense/ 

A servant handed a sealed letter to Alexander. 

* Read V said the czar. * 

Although it had just come to his turn to lead out 
his partner, out friend paused to read the paper ; then 
abruptly rushing to the Spot where Ms wife was standing, 
he led her towards the ezrn*, and fell at his feet. 

* Stand up, Alexander r said Peter kindly. ‘Only 
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teach thy children to sprve th&r sovereign as faithfully 
ts thou hast done.* , * ’ 

‘ Matweew, come here,’ said thg gzaf ; and the Count 
Andrea Artomonowitsch stepped, forward with the 
grafe or a practised couPtier. * 

•Sec, your excellence, Alexander Iwanowitsch* 
like jrour worthy fatliw, tisen from a low estate to 
rank and wealth. Let him be known henceforward 
as Major-general Alexander Iwanowitsch Rumjanzow. 
And, believe me, it is only by merit that yojj^ami your 
descendants will rise to the highest dignities in tht'ttnte.* 
‘ Heaven graqt, czar, that thou mayest prove a 
true prophet!’ said Alexander. And brilliantly has 
the prophecy of Peter the Great been fulfilled.* 


PEAT FOR PAPE ft. 

Until the day cojnes When some new, cheap, and 
efficient material for paper fdiall he really hit upon, it i 
cannot be regarded as a waste of time or space it we ! 
occasionally touch upon tho subject. In ah article 
on tho Paper Difficulty , the recent current of thought 
on this important matte^was noticed (No. 44, p. 295). 
But since then, we have met witli'n flew observations 
winch seem worthy of attention respecting the possibi- 
lity or otherwise of producing paper from turf or peat. 

All the world knows that Irelar^l possesses bog, 
which iday be reckoned by millions of acres; and 
any one who has travelled ^fcUmg tho Midland Great 
Western Railway, from Dublin to Athlono and Galway, 
will have had opportunity for observing the dismal 
appearance •which these ty)gs present, and the sad 
mariner in which they occupy ground which other mse, 
perchance, might be fitted for arable culture. The 
Irish bogs have been so repeatedly noticed in the first 
and second series of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 
that our readers must he tolerably familiar with their 
general characteristics ; and it may suffice to say, that 
among tlie schemes for meliorating these black pat dies 
on the face of a beautiful country, there have been plans 
for making peat-charcoal — for using peat as fuel in 
iron furnaces— lor producing sulphate of ammonia, 
acetate of lime, naphtha, paraffine, volatile oil, and»fixe<l 
oil, by treating peat with certain chemicals. But tho 
q uestion here is, Will peat suffice ns a paper material ? 
Now, it appears that this has really been attempted 
on the continent. There is peat both of a Sbrous or 
a non/fibrous character, and^the former kiqd alone 
will do for* paper-nfakpig. There are, it appears, 
fcogs of fibrous peat in Piedmont; aritl this peat has 
recently been subjected to experimental treatment at 
Turin. Th5 most stringy or fibrous kinds df peat 
njere combined, in a ratio varying from 80 to 95 per 
cent., with a small quantity, of bark, old rttpes, or 
bagging, and strong and excellent paper produced — 
not fine enough, We* presume, for printing or writing 
paper. In 1831?, M.* Piette, of* Cologne, publii&ed a* 
description of certain processes whereby ^useful paper 
might be made frdfn, the* upp<?r layer of fibrous 
turf. M. •Keller, of tKiihnhcidc, in. Saxony, has 
lately manufactured serviceable wrapping-paper from 
fibJous peat. * » 

A French manufacturer, M. Lallemand, of Besan^on, 
has taken cut a patent for a process relating to this 
subject. He washes all the earthy matter from the. < 
fibrous part of the peat; he soaks it for many hours 
in a caustic *lyc; he soaks it for a shorter lima in 
weak muriatic acid ; he washes it, and steejps it ipr a 
short time in a solution of ahfm ; he*bleacnes it with 

» , A 1 '" 

* On the pillars in commemoraliod of peace, on lyhich the 
Goddess of Peace Is leaning, yhich were sculptured by tjauova for 
the Rumjanzow Museum, are engraved—* Pax Abo, 1?43; Pax 
Rainaadgy, 1774 ; Pax Frederlkshamn, 1809 .’ These peaces were 
respectively concluded by Alexander Iwanowitsch,; by his son the 
Field-marshal Peter ; and by his grandson the chancellor of the 
kingdom, Michael Paul. 
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chlorine ; lie mixes with it $ small percentage of 
rag*6tuflT; anrl with tlie pulp, lie makes paper in tljf 
ordinary way. A patent lias been taken out in this 
country by Mr W. |L Clarke, for a process presenting 
certain points of resemblance to Lallemand^ ; and 
a notice contained <?n Ijuttivaiis Journal last 
autumn, it seems as if Irekuu? were about to try her 
hand in this very useful department of industry: — c lt 
appears that Lieutenant-colonel Hickson, of Croom 
Castl e, i p- the county of Limerick, lias taken up this 
patetfvSnd, hi conjunction with Mr Clarke, is erecting 
experimental works at Clontahard anil Tarbert, in 
the county of Kerry, where it is proposed to prepare 
materials frr making iiaper, papier-mache, carton- 
pierre, &c. We wish the project every impress, and 
i hope that it will not meet with the fate of the mafiy 
other really feasible and valuable manufactures which 
have been from time to tfcne attempted here, but 
which hate failed from ^ill-management. At tiiis 
moment, the success 'of such a manufacture is of 
national interest; for, independent of the importance 
of utilising peat, its employment to a large extent in 
the manufacture of the ‘low* dualities of paper would 
go far to remedy tlie great scarcity of rags which now 
j presses so heavily upon the paper-trade.’ 
j Tlie latter part of the above extract should be borne 
j in mind. It is ppt that turf would yield good printing 
1 or writing paper, but that, by being used ibr 4 paper of 
! lower quality, it migh(r£U , onomiso the existing small 
1 store of rags, and at the s\mc time it might benefit 
| tlie districts whence the turf would be cut. As to 
| the abundance of the supjly in Ireland, flhere can c lib 
j uo r doubt about this: the point to determine is — at 
j what price can serviceable turf-paper be brought into 
; the market? Perhaps it may be found that pastc- 
j board, mill-board, papier-ni ichf*, and carton-pierre, 
j may be produced from peat more easily than thinner 
| sheets of paper. There is already a method of making 1 
papier-mache from straw, by cutting, grinding, boiling, 
and working up into a pulp ; but inasmuch as straw 
is valuable for scores of purposes, while bogs arc blots 
and nuisances, there would be greater advantage in 
usin$ peat, if suitable for the purpose — a matter which 
only careful experiments can determine. 

For the sake of Ireland, and for the sake of paper- 
consumers, we could certainly wish that some of these 
projects anight become something mdro titan project.. 
— migh{, tyssumo .wortlply the position of veritable 
manufactures, «. • 


* 

* A NEW KIND OF TEA. ‘ 

The following notice of a new kind of tea, called mat§\ 
from Sputh America, appears in an American newspaper; 
being apparently extracted from papers connected with the 
Agricultural division of the Patent Office: — ‘There was 
B lately procured by Lieutenant Pn&c, of 'the United States 
ship Water-ioitch, which is now engaged in exploring the 
river Platte, in Sduth America* for distribution, th6 
celebrated tnal£, or Paraguay^tea. The lqivcs of this 
plant are used, by infusion, in Paraguay, Uruguay, the 
Argentine Kepublic, Chili, *ind Ecuador, bj|, all 

classes of persons, and at all hours of thp day. The 
Creoles drink the infusion in a pot called mat/*, from the 
spout of which the tea is drunk, with or without a little 
burnt sugar, cinnamon, or lemon-juice. They drink it at 
every meal, and seldom eat before they have taken some 
of it. The more wealthy and refined portion of the 
population^ partake of the infusion from a matd, or teapot, 
formed of silver v or other materials, by means of a tin or 
silver pipe, called bomoilh, perforated with holes at one 
end, to prevent swaltowng the pulverised herb which 
floats on the sifrfaee. The quantity of leaves used by a 
person who is fond of it, h an ounce. It is customary, in 
, society, to supply eael| of the party with a mat<5 and 

I%e> with the infusion as near as possible to a foiling 
|pipprature, which those who are habituated to its use 



(l can swallow without inconvenience; but often the whole 
household and their visitors are supplied by handing the 
inafe from ^no to another, filling it up wilh hot water as 
fa'st as it becomes exhausted. If the water is suffered to 
remain long ofi the leaves, the decoction becomes of an 
inky blackness. The taste of the leaves, when green, 
somewhat resembles that of mallows, or the inferior kinds 
of green tea from China. The people of South America 
attribute innumerable virtues to this tree ; but most of 
the qualities ascribed to it are doubtful. It is certainly 
aperient and diuretic, and, like opium, produces some 
singular and contrary effects. It is said to give sleep to 
the restless, and spirit to the torpid ; and, like that drug, 
when a habit is onec contracted of using it, it is difficult 
to leave it off ; its effects on the constitution being 
similar to that produced by an immoderate use of 
spirituous liquors. Tlie tree is highly ornamental, and 
doubtless would flourish i.i any soil and situation where 
Magnolia yr midi flora would thrive. Hence its introduc- 
tion into tjie middle and southern sections of the Union 
is t well worthy of the attention of all who have proper 
canveniences for cultivating it.’ 


SONNET. 

uy MAUin j. eWj:n. 

«. 

0 lofty souls, that in the olden days 
With ‘hero music* tyk'd this earth of ours, 

And wreathed jour crown in heaven with fadeless 
flowers, 

Making of life a glory and a praise, 

That still rings sweetly through thc«poet\s lays — 

1 pray ye — happy in your starry bowers — 

Look gently down from your bright jov-lit towers 
On me, sad pilgrim through these lonely ways; 
liv’-piie me with fresh strength the while 1 trace 

. Your footprints through the dreamy mystic past ; 

P may ye in your perfectness of grace, 

O’er my dark path, yet richer light-floods cast; 

That spurning far the mean, the low, the base, 

I still may stand in all good daring fast. 


harnhm’s elephant. 

Passengers whoHratcl by the New York and New haven 
cars have a grand chance of ‘ seeing the elephant.* doing 
J'rom New York, the cars pass the farm of P. T. Burnum, 
a mile or so before reaching Bridgeport, Connecticut. On 
farm, and in plain view from the railway, an elephant 
may be Sben every pleasant day attached to a large plough, 
and doing up the sub-soiling in first-rate style, at the 
rate of about three distinct double-horse teams. Tlie 
animal is perfectly tractable. Jlis attendant rides him, 
w^Siile a col Cured man guides the plough. The a'ephant 
hi also used for parting largo loads of gravel in a cart 
arranged purposely for hitn, and in drawing stone on a 
stone-boat or drag, in piljjng up wood, timber, &e., and in 
making himself generally useful. — New York Tribune . 

• 

* (JLACIAL SEA IN YORKSHIRE. 

Professor Phillips states, that in a comparatively modem 
geological period, every part of Yorkshire below the level 
of JdOO feet was covered by the waters of a glacial sea. 
Icebergs appear to have floated over the whole of the 
Hull district, depositing, where they melted or overturned, 
the materials brought from the higher hills. Amongst 
these wer£ blocks of stone from Cumberland and the West 
Hiding, now f<?und perched on the limestone hills. Some 
of them must have come over the Pass of Stainmoor, a 
heiglit of 1440 feet.— Year-book of Facts . , ; 

— — - — 
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A TEA-PARTY IN HKIDELBJiRG. 
One evening, I was sitting over a cup of coffee in the 
public room of the Gasthnus zum Kit ter, in lloidelberj. 
You, O luxurious traveller! who go about witl^ your 
money in one hand, and your Miu ray in the othe?. 
if you have been to Heidelberg, did not stay at the 
Hitter. Murmy mentions the antiquity of the house, 
but sajs nothing about its cook. Jndeed, 1 cannot say 
that this official is equal in merit the gentleman at 
the Prinz Karl; nor can the* visitor to the Kitter 
expect to meet with that friendly interest in his 
welfare which Mr Lehr, of the Adler, is accustomed to 
manifest towards his guests. Nevertheless, the dinners 
at the old hou# are very good of their kind ; and 
really a man who dines for something less tliava 
shilling, cannot expect to sit down to more than live 
eourses, even in Gern^mf. 1 must obsene, too, that 
the best hotels are not the best places for studying 
national manners, although they may he suitable enough 
for those tourists who are accustomed to visit a place, 
and write their respectable names in the visitors-book, 
in the same w r ay that they pay a morning-call to an 
acquaintance, and, having left their card, go away 
without seeing him. 

The visitors of the Kitter are often as curious in 
appearance as* the house itself. Jp the little dining- 
room, with its vaulted roof of stone, you may now and 
then see a variety of hats hung around, which ought t<^ 
be a suggestive sight to any hatter with a taste for 


Having mused for sojne time upon this field of 
inquiry, I looked \bout lor something to* read, and 
picked up an old volume of legends of the country. 
Opening it in the middle, 1 read about a fforceross 
named Jetta, who had lived beside a spring on the 
banks of the Neclcnr, anflwho foretold many wonders, 
ani\ did several things that were wronfc, till one after- 
noon a w T olf came down from the mountain and ate 
her ; and how r the wolf then retired into private life, 
and nevo.f was heard of more ; and lioV they called the 
spring the Wolfsbruimen. Tuning over a few more 
pages, i came to a story w men bears a resemblance to 
one of Washington Irving’* Tales of the Alhambra. 1 
rfad that, ftir down in th** earth, below the ruined 
castle of Kiffsh’uusser, there is a cavern ; and in this 
cavern, before a table of marble, sits, with his face 
buried in his hands, the Emperor Prederio Harbarosso, 
some of, his chief nobles standing around him, grim 
pind motionless as stone. II is mighty beard, passing 
through the marble, descends to the ground. Tlrhs 
silently lias he sat for ages, and thus silently shall lie 
sit, until all Germany is united ; but when that distant 
day arrives, he shall rise up with a noise like thunder ; 
the remaining w alls of Kiffshliusser shall fall j^and 
spectral knights and ghostly Kaiser shall fly in triumph 
to Valhalla. 

It seemed to Jic that this cruel legend lu^l placed 
the spirit of lhirbarossa in a very sad .purgatop’^ ‘Till 
all Germany* is united!’. The German people may, 
iialeed, he united under a conqueror ; but they are not 


reform. All possible shapes of hats are there, from tfti* likely to beeyme one free nation -*-which, no doqbt, is 
dingy three-cornered hat of a peasant of the Odlenwald, the meaning of the legend — till tlvy have escaped from 
to the bright-yellow curiosity without a brifn, which tlftt dreary materialism which eats away their^ heart 
covers part of tlie head of your Swabian student. If and their manhood. In Germany, there are many who 
it is cofcl weather, you may sec the fur-esq:) of soml sing bravely about ‘their fatherland, hut few, indeed, 
prudent traveller, whose face is already so completely* who do anything for 4t. In no country are thotnen 
covered with hair, that when the cap is fastened down, ! more patriotic in their youth, or more earless about 
and the clonk to match fastened up, there is little of the ; liberty after they ntftiim to*mauhood and a decent 


original man to be seen, except bis eyes. Then there 
is the pattern felt-hat of some gentleman fkmi t^e 
United Slates, who is staying a few months in Heidel- 
berg to acquire the German language, which he will 
speak fluently, and more or less correctly, ever after, 
There are also— — But the different inventions with 
winch the English traveller is accustomed to cover his 
head, are seldom seen at the Ritter; and, iadeed, if 
they were, I feci quite incapable of giving a description 
of them. The Englishman who crosses the Channel, 
seems not unjrequently to imagine that he has broten 
loose from public opinion, an^f he consults his indi- 
vidual taste in the choice of his apparel generally, and 
pf.his head-covering in particular. Tastes difler, and 
Odhaequenily hats arp multitudinous in kind. 


I Have heard (German students, with fiery 
eyes^ clashing their swords to (he chorus of the Landes* 
voter; and a spirit-stirring strain it is. An undemon- 
strative Englishman, •looking upon such a scene, and 
listening to the words of perhaps the finest patriotic ' 
hymn in any language, might be apt to think hopefully 
of the future of that country ; but a little experience 
of the people satisfies him, that, the enthusiasm is ill 
a great measure bred of beer, and disappears in the 
smoke of their long pipes. • , . t > 

Here my meditations were ^broken by the Clock 
striking six, and I was reminded that I had an invita- 
tion to a tea-party that evening. To explain how I 
arrived, at that honour, I must state that my lodgings 
were in the house of a widow-lady and her daughter, 
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with whom J was accustomed t to take breakfast and 
tea/for .the opportunity of conversing in German. (>v 
looking back to that, period, I conceive that I had a 
tendency to fall in iovcf with the daughter, who was a 
very, lively good-tempered giri ; but as her toother, 
the custom of the country, always kept « an 
eye upon us both, the tcsid^ocy in question never 
arrived at any development worth talking of. The 
Frau Wundt was a stout lady, hut she was nearly 
ubiquitous She always thought it necessary to be 
preseifx whenever I addressed any observation to her 
daughter, and she was so. I never met that young 
lady, by accident, in the passage, hut before I had 
said three 'words of polite, but incorrect Gorman, 
Mrs Wundt was sure to appear from sofye doorway, 
and, looking «»d aggers at me, would take up the con- 
versation. Once I persuaded Peppi to let me hear 
her sing. She had the gift^-of sojjg in perfection— a 
possession ' which 1 think as near a way as any to 
an honest man’s heart. One would think there could 
be no gfeat harm in turning over leaves of music for a 
lady who is playing to oblige one, hut Mrs Wundt was 
of* another opiniop. HaWg appeared suddenly, as 
usual, at the (inor, she begged me not to take that 
trouble. I did vny best to overcome the extreme 
reserve of the good mother, and ventured to hint that, 
in my own country, young ladies were not under such 
strict surveillance, but, on the contrary, weiV usually 
protected only by their c^vcxcellcnt sense and maidenly 
modesty; and that the reshit of our system was, on 
the whole, not unsatisfactory. Mrs Wundt replied, 
with considerable dignity, nliat in England«young larji<*s 
mj&ht be guarded, by their maidenly reserve, but in 
Germany they were guarded by their mothers, which 
was much better. Here I rather think 1 heard a sigh 
from the neighbourhood of the piano, hut 1 won’t he 
certain upon that point. 

The invitation to the tea-party I received from a« 
mhrried sister of my landlady, to whom I had been 
introduced, and who I remembered as the most agree- 
able old lady I had yet seen in Germany. As soon 
as I recalled to mind the appointment, I hastened to 
my quarters to dress. Mrs Wundt and her daughter 
were waiting for me ; and the elder lady begged me to 
make baste, as nobody ever waited tea for anybody in 
Heidelberg. Sensible of the importance of being in 
time for that occasion, I hastily attired •snyaolf, and 
had th^ lipnour of walking behind Mrs Wundt 4 and her 
daughter to the house in quertidn. s 

We were received in the hall with old-fashiontd 
courtesy by the lady of the house and Jicr children. 
Peppi introduced to pie the ‘ daughter of the house * as 
*her cousin,* pm- excellence i, I suppose. There were ako 
a boy^of fifteen, and a merry little girl, about as high 
as my knee, wh* shook me by the hand, and told me 
in very good English that her ‘narqe was Margaret. 
Sorffebody or other carried avraf my greatcoat and hat, 
and I was conducted upstairs. I entered a large room, 
in which were a dozen nflddl^ a&ed ladies seated round 
a table. The cousin introduced me to^this august 
assembly, by giving me .their panics in succession. 
I made twelve impressive hows in return, and* the 
assembly deigned to nod its bead seriatim. We 
then passed on into another roonf, communicating with 
the former by folding-doors. Here I found a number 
of young ladies also sitting round a table, and playing 
at some game with a tee-totum, I, of course, expected 
to go on to some other room where I should find the 
men, but I was mistaKcn. There was no other room, 
and, with the exception ©f little Karl, there was no 
other individual o f*ujy own sex present. I found 

* M at the table between Miss Wundt and a young 
gf&o, 1 was informed, spoke French perfectly. The 
EWas kind enough to begin speaking French, J 
while she was doing so, I had time to refleet upon 
painful position. X asked myself how it came to 


pass that so mapy of the fair sex were thus together 
without any men ; and the conclusion was irresistible, 
tha£ the husbaqds and fathers of that company must, 
bt at the beer-houses. A little inquiry sufficed to con- 
firm the opinion: it was the custom of the country. 
Alter piarriage, each person amused him or herself as 
might be most agreeable. The men preferred beer and 
tobacco ; the ladies, driven to their own resources, 
turned for amusement to cards. 1 found that this tea- 
party was in reality a card-party, and that the elder 
ladies in the adjoining room had met together, to obtain 
excitement by the loss or gain of a few gulden. 

While 1 was endeavouring to make myself agreeable 
to the party at our table, the cousin, or daughter of 
the house, handed round to each of us a cup of tea. 
Then came little' Margaret hearing with both hands 
a great sponge-cake cut into slices, of which each 
young lady took one. When the dish came to me, I 
remonstrated against the size of the slices, which wore 
about as large as a dessert-plate ; but Margaret said 
authoritatively : ‘You must take;’ so I obeyed. A 
pause, of a moment ensued, when Bhc came again 
bearing Another cake, the slices of which were not quite 
so large. < )f this, also, each of my fair companions took 
a piece. I saw it was the fashion to lay in a supply 
of provisions before attempting to consume them ; 
and as Margaret kept saying, in her pretty way, ‘ You 
must take,’ T took fc piece, devoutly hoping 1 might be 
able to eat it. As sows as I liad done so, the cousin 
made her appearance with a trav of those finger-cakes 
called in France biscuits de Uhcims, and after her 
Margaret came again with some small round’ pieces of 
spiced bread and butter, By Ibis tijne, I had become 
tired of remonstrances, which were of no avail, and so 
I nelpcd myself in turn, and piled up my plate like the 
rest of the company. 

It seemed to be considered* among the duties of 
hospitality, that little Margaret and her sister should 
take no tea, for during the whole of the meal, they 
were engaged in carrying something to some one or 
other. An animated conversation soon commenced, 
and everybody grew considerably jolly. The older ladies 
confined themselves to their own room ; and even Mrs , 
Wundt, who probably considered that in the multitude 
of young ladies there was safety, suffered mo to talk 
to her daughter without once coming to listen to 
the conversation tyloanwliile, the little pyramids of 
cakes gradually disappeared, and the tea-cups having 
been cleared away, cards were placed on the table. 

‘ File ladies in the next room at once separated into 
parties of four, and sat down to a game which I 
presumed to be whist. At our table, however, cards 
were not much in favour, except as a means of telling 
fortunes. Another way of consulting the oracle was 
afforded by a simple game, which gave rise to a great 
deal of fun. Little Margaret produced a manuscript 
‘book, very carefcilly written. Each person in succes- 
sion then turned over a large die twice, and according 
to the numbers that c^ne up, reference was made to 
the book. Margaret then, with great solemnity, read 
out a* verse of poetry, containing a prophecy or a 
description, mqre or less eccentric, concerning the 
person who bad thrown the die. Other games of a 
similar kind followed ; and then, by way of finale, 
we 1 all played at Black Peter. This is the expressive 
term by which they described the game known in 
England as 4 Old Bachelor.’ You can scarcely imagine 
the serjous interest with which that game was 
invested, or the affectionate concern with which Miss 
Wundt was regarded when she was left with Black 
Peter twice successively. I may remark,’ however, that 
perhaps this circumstance was to be altributed less 
to the untoward fates, dhan to the artful manoeuvres 
of the present writer* 

Before the game was over, it being about two hours 
after tea, the inAefatigafee Margaret came again, 
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bearing a great dish of ohst-kuchcm, or fruit-tart, 
and repeating the irresistible ‘ You must ’take.* At 
half-past nine, the elder ladies all roso in i^body, gnd 
the party broke up. Our hostess and her daughtefs 
accompanied us to the door, and wished us good- night, 
with the kindly feeling— I cannot call it politeness— 
which seemed to be characteristic of the family. ' I 
thought as I walked home, that the men of the middle 
classes in Germany must be the most ungallant in the 
world. I had passed the evening in the society of 
very agreeable women, and I could not at all admire the 
taste which induced the men to devote their time to 
the cafe or beer-house, and leave their wives to cards 
and ennui. 


THE LATE BANK FRAUDS. 

• 

It is understood that the late disclosures of fraud in 
connection with the management of a private banking- 
house in London, have tended greatly to shake publy 
confidence in establishments of that nature, and in h 
corresponding degree to raise the value of Glares \A 
joint-stock concerns. The wonder is how, with past 
experience, any private banks should exist at all. They 
arc generally undertakings in the hands of three or four 
partners, of whose proceedings no customer can possess 
any knowledge, Sometimes, ajl the partners whose 
names are in the firm are dead, and new men, of whom 
nobody knows anything, conduct the affairs. No one 
can tell how much or how little capital there is to meet 
the claims of depositors ; nor has any one a right to ask. 
Private bankers do not ask people to lodge money 
them : on the contrary, they, for the most part, assume 
an air of reserve on being asked to take charge of 
cash ; and may be heard to say very stiffly, that they 
do not open an account with any one without time for 
consideration. In other words, one would require k> be 
a very great man, indeed, before lie could induce one 
of these magnificent concerns to be so obliging as to 
take charge of his money- transactions. The old class of 
highwaymen did not condescend to rob foot-passengers ; 
their proper game rode in coaches or on horseback. 
Following so dotable an example, som^ private bankers 
would seem to disdain any custoTner under a lord, a 
general, a rich dowager, or well-dowered young lady 
— no objection, perhaps, to a beneficed clergyman, witlf 
a reasonably large deposit of marketable seeuritiife.| 
High merchants, who keep carriages, and gi\*e good 
dinners, stand a chance of being recognised by these 
mighty dons of the banking-world ; but plain men of 
businesi may entertain little hope of being eitluf 
patronised or plundered by them, and giust carry thcii* 
accounts elsewhere. 

To speak seriously, the English must be pronounced 
to be a meek and patient people to put up so loqgwith 
the insufferable arroganco of some of these* private 
bankers, who, after all, even the best of them, are but 
tradesmen, and are presumed to make a living out of 
- borrowing and lending money. The Scotch, be it knofcn, 
however, went through a similar ordeal. Half a century 
ago, there flourished in Edinburgh a few private bankers, 
who assumed aits with their customers, and made their 
concerns a kind of agency for political partisanship. , A 
time came when this sort of nonsense could no longer 
be tolerated ; more particularly as there had grown up 
shrewd suspicions that some gf the groat men were 
not overburdened with assets to meet their liabilities. 
Banks on the broad joint-stock principle then started 
into* life, and acted with such vigour, that all the old 


establishments, headed t by geAtlemen with mysterious 
means, wound themselves up and disappeared, vastly to 
the relief of the mercantile would. *Now was expe- 
rienced^, new feeling towards bankers. Hitherto, they 
hacbbecif venerated and feared as demi-gods, hidden 
in the recesses of glodnry Jpartments — mythic being$ 
whom no ordinary shopkeeper was flowed to approach. 
You perhaps, once in a lifetime, caught a glimpse of 
them, when a door was accidentally opened, and 
disclosed them in confabulation with some titled 
personage. Sinking under the influence of new and 
popular organisations, these dignitaries at length 
vanished, a;*l became an extinct order of animals. 
Mflii installed in the management of bai^ks were now 
found to be ordinary mortals — persons you saw and 
coi^d speak to ; <yid glVd enough they were to do 
business with all who chose he their customers. , 

The people of London are still in a great measure 
without this reform in banking usages. The fetv joint- 
stock hanks established in the metropolis, to all appear- 
ance make little impression *m the mass of business to 
he done ; and it is only now that sucTi undertakings are 
beginning to he understood and trusted. A peculiar 
feature in these joint-stock banks is, that they number 
many hundreds of shareholders or ^partners, whose 
names ltAy he known by application at the stamp- 
oflice. A statement of affairs is also issued 

annually ; and we believe there is special provision by 
which the concern will be»dissolved should a certain 
proportion of the subscribe! capital be lost. Faith- 
fiihy followed out, the principles on which these basics 
are founded present the most valid security to deposi- 
tors. Of course, everything depends on a strict adhe- 
rence to principle ; for the very best institution may be | 
damaged by irregularities in management. Unfortu- 
nately, the history of joint-stock banking in England 
is not so satisfactory as could be wished. If deposited 
have not incurred losses, their good-fortune has been 
at the cost of the shareholders, who are generally the 
victims. Where there has been an upbreak in joint- 
stock banks, the fault is traceable to the directors, in 
the appointment of whom shareholders are liable to 
make serious errors. 

The proper business of a bank, as everybody knows, 
is to r^cehs* mdhey on deposit, and lend is out at 
interest; the difference betweigi the. interest* pgid and 
the interest deceived fleiag the profit of the concern. 
.Same banks established on the joint-stock plan in 
England, lia^ r e gone beyond thi* legitimate line of 
business. They are known to Iia^e made heavy ^pecu- 
lt#iims in grain, cotton, and other articles — gone quite 
out of their sphere — or, what is equally improper, 
the directors have lent large sums V> each other on 
imperfect security. 'There has thus, on occasions, been 
a degree of heedlessnefcs in the conducting of banking ■ 
in England, on the joint-stock Scottish ^>lan, which 
suggests the necessity !br Extreme caution, at the 
present juncture. Schemes for the establishment of 
joint-stock banking associations will probably be 
breu&ht before the* public on terms exceedingly 
tempting — as much so as those of the numerous pro- 
jects for life-assurance. It is therefore proper t<*utter 
a note of warning on a matter involving such serious 
consequences. In judging of the credit-worthiness 
of proposed joint-stock banks, it may be well to see «, 
that names of a respectable class are put forwa#;^; 
the lists of directors j yet we are sorry to say thatthis , 
test of respectability is not#alto|ether to be depended 
on ; for in allowing their name& U be used as dhreb^rs 
of insurance and other companies, many persons enter- 
tain exceedingly lax notions ; and tho sameerror may 
come to be chargeable agakist them ini. the present 
instanoe. We would hope that the genuine character 
of the concern may be more safely guessed from the 
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general tenor of the p^ospectqs— all that make flat- .systems would disappear, and the commercial atmo- 
teribfr promises of large returns being exceedingly sphere would altogether be rendered more wholesome. 
obnoxious to snsniujqn. A bank of the right sort can Thp hint give is in the rough : others are left to 
I hardly be established with fewer than from 800 to 1000 improve upon it. 

/ share holders ; and whatever bP the number, the napes a — — ■ — 

skftf/d be published and freidy circulated for Universal r « A q T 

information. Such is the ifraoticc of the Scotch hanks, SMOKING IN. in h h AST. 

which reject everything like secrecy of organisation. Smoking occupies nearly nine-tenths of an Eastern 
It is further worthy of attention that, according to life : men of all nations, all races, of every language, 
the pra^tupe in Scotch banking, a safe and convenient and of every amount of education, follow this universal 
plan isoflered for deposits. Sums as low as L. 10 are custom. Ju Constantinople, everybody smokes his 
received to account, and thenceforward He at interest tclnbuck, narghile, and cigarette; from the youngest 
— the interest given being always one and a half to the oldest, from the highest to the lowest grade of 
per cent, under that which is charged on discounts, society, men and w omen, gentle and simple, conversing, 
Whatever bo the sums paid to account, th\v invariably' transacting business, writing, reading, or walking; all 
‘lie at call ’-'can be drawn out at any 7 time with Alt emit twenty or thirty times a day 7 , at shorter or longer 
previous warning. Various banks in Scotland thus intervals, greater or smaller clouds of smoke. But the 
hold deposits to the amount of ojflt to two millions; king of smokers— lie who, without his pipe, would con - 
anckfrom their method of ^management, are put to no sider life q slavery, enjoyment a misery, and supremo 
inconvenience in paying all demands on them, however rule an insupportable burden — is the Osmanli, the Turk 
abrupt. The practice of requiring previous notice oV pure race, the legitimate descendant of Mohammed, 
when a sum is to be withdrawn — so common in Boor (Osmanli ! If the Russians bad conspired to 
London — is unknown in the Scottish banking-system. destroy' all bis tubes of cherry-tree, walnut, rosewood, 
In consideration of the high credit attained by or jasmine — his perfumed and opiate tobacco, and bis 
the joint-stock banks in Scotland— not only lor their magnificent jewelled, enamelled, or carved amber 
prudent management, but their security to depositors — mouthpiece — he would more willingly have abandoned 
it might surely fte for the public benefit that they 7 at his European empire? to the Giaur pes< ranch ; anything 
once transferred branches of their business to the metro- but deprivation of fne supreme delight of his tchibuck, 
polis. The want of bandog-accommodation among the the companion of his JL%f. 


It is unknown in 


mercantile population, notwithstanding the establish- | The kief! What is the kief? It is unknown in 
ment of various joint- stock <hanks, is still very clamant. | England, where men labour perpetually, and think and 
It appears to us, indeed, (from our own Acquaintance act incessantly. It consists in doing nothing — thinking 
with business in London, that there is ample room for of nothing. When you see a man or a^vornan reclining 
an agency from each of the lending banks in Scotland ; hnymidly on a sofa near the window', and looking far 
and the marvel is, that these banks, with their enlarged into the blue distance of the sea or open country 7 ; when 
ami correct experience, should spend their energies on in your walk, you observe an individual, half concealed 
a limited field, while one so much wider is opened! under a verdant tree, near A' riVer or fountain, or on 
before them, in consequence of the general deficiency^ the sea-shoi c* ; or when you discover him, indolently 
of* banks — the hauteur of the private houses putting I resting oil a carpet, amidst the thick foliage of his 
them out of the question— there have sprung up a! gardtn, or the daik cypresses of a cemetery 7 , and he 
multiplicity of bill-broking usurers, who exercise remains motionless, so that life is only discovered by 


immense power over the trading community'. 


the exhalation, at regular intervals, of the smoke of 


point of fact, comparatively few bills, even of the his tchibuck, the mouthpiece of which rests lightly 


soundest class, are discounted by hankers in London, j 
The bulk of the discount -houses are wholesale- 


bet ween his lips — you would say he is making his 
kief. Opium is often in bis tobacco, a glass of raki is 


dealers, who cash notes to those who purchase sometimes before him ; but in this case, the kief is 
from tlifcm ; and in doing so. accomplish *two ( ends — profaned. Coflef; ak»ne, served in a small cup, capable 
they mfko profit off the discounts; and keeping their of holding two or three sips of the precious draught, 
victims in a species of thraldom, they clf.irge them a quakes part of the solemnity — then smoke, nothing hut 
high price for such articles as they require to purchase, smoke. Renounce for the time it lasts — one hour at 
In thjs w'tty, for example, certain wholesale-stationers ^eitet — motion and 1 ite ; deprive the mind of all thought, 
contrive to keep a number of printing and publishing and the^body of all action ; merge yourself into nothing- 
concerns in their hands — discounting their hills, selliitg ness; neither sec nor speak, hut look vacantly on 
them paper at a high price, and propping them Op for nature, and the smoke rising from the pipe — these 
similarly selfish purposes long after they arc practically wv the qualities indispensable for those who dedicate 
insolvent. On this branch of the subject, however, we jlicmsclves to the worship of the kief. This lethargic 
> shalt shortly 7 have something ntore definite to say in concentration outlie body, this wandering or negation 
connection frith several recent flagrant cases, which of the soul four or five times a day, is the greatest 
demand exposure. It is*cno*gft, meanwhile, to state enjoyment of Mussulman life. It is to the Turk an 
! that, from the want of an enlarged system* of banking, abstraction from life to an ecstasy which few pleasures 
tradesmen in London are exposed to indescribable can eqmd, and no joys surpass, unless it he those of 
inconveniences, and led info the most dangerous Paradise, promised by the Prophet to the true believer, 
courses. On this account, in the absence of native The Turk fought resolutely to procure this solemn 
aid, we would strongly counsel, if at all practicable, sta{e of lethargy and sleep- waking, for among no people 
the extension of Scottish hanking establishments to w 7 as the introduction of tobacco opposed with so much 
London ; keeping, at the same time, to the ordinary vigour as among the Turks. It was in 1605, in the 
circulating medium which prevails in England. We reign of the Sultan Akmed, that the I>utch, who had 
feel assured that som$ of the Glasgow banking insti- for sometime taken a portion of the commerce of the 
tutions, with their large capital and intelligent arrange- East from the Venetians, brought the plant to Con- 
tntnts, could have no aifficKlty in planting branches in stahtinople, and produced a new enjoyment for the 
London, wher^one WeUrinanaged establishment w'ould conquerors of the proud Stamboul. History relates 
engross more business that? any twenty provincial that they gave themselves up to the habit of smoking 
agencies. But It is mainly as a public advantage that with such an excess of satisfaction, that the mufti, 
wo’tefer to the subject. {The social ami commercial thinking he perceived in the intoxication produced in 
benefit of the movement would be wide and testing, those unaccustomed to its qse, the same effeetsasw ine, 
Much of $e usurious and clandestine hill-discounting issued a fetiva against the innovation. This decree 
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caused general dissatisfaction. It ^as urged that 1 the natural tint would •remain if it contained nothing 
tobacco could not, like wine, defile, as the smoke did injurious. At the present time, similar ideas m'ny be 
not remain in the body; and ns it had note been jfrp- classed among the archaeologk’al.rcmaiiss of the manners 
hi hi ted by Mohammed , the mufti had no right to be and customs of Turkey*; vet , if % stranger visits n 
more severe than the Prophet The nrtifti put forth / paqjin, 7f* must make up Ins mind — unless he is mi 
various prophecies, and endeavoured to prov# them unwelcome guest, or much* inferior in rank — to se£ & 
authentic, in which tobacco was stigmatised, and those pipe pass from the moffth of the tutungi who lights 
who had introduced it were denounced as false pro- it to that of the master who trie! it, and thence to 
phets, exposed to Allah’s wrath. These discussion^ only his own. 

increased the general desire to taste, and caused the Some importunate critics prctOhd that Ifco history 
indulgence to be more generally used ; but the mufti of tobacco in Turkey marks an epoch nearly con- 
insisting on the execution of his fetiva, a popular temporary with the commencement of the decline of 
insurrection ensued, in which even the troops, jani- the Ottoman Empire; and reasoning physiologically, 
zaries, and officers of the seraglio took part; and the imagine Ihewhavc discovered in that rustofn the cause 
mufti, to restore public tranquillity^ was obliged to of # tlie men Hi paralysis of the Turks, through which 
revoke his command. Thus tobacco, spite of prophets, their government has fallen into a fatal indifference for 
fixed its dominion in Turkey, spread through the everything that oiwe secyml tlieir greatness. It is, 
whole empire with the utmost rapidit}' ; was nntu- however, a, fact, tlnl.aU persons visiting the East feel, 
ralised, and soon attained a high state of perfection, witliout being able to accotmt for it, nil irresistible 
ns the soil was found to be eminently favourable fey temptation to taste the weed, the perfumed vapour of 
its cultivation. From that time, the Turks hawe which fills the atmosphere of private house, public 
maintained that it is impossible to live witlioq^ iff; and office, and street. It is idso a tact -whether arising 
a pipe of tobacco and a cup of coffee are indispensable from the mildness of the^ffnate, fr«#n the magnificent ' 


in making a present in due form. 


pieyirc of nature, which intoxicates *lbe senses, to 


This was a curious contest. On one side, the leave them afterwards more prostrate, or, finally, from 
enemies of temperance, the fashionable world, and the use or abuse of that plant, or all these causes 
the epicureans, proclaimed, with Asiatic emphasis, combined^— that one feels, after a longliesidenco there, 

* tobacco, coffee, opium, and wine are the four elements a sensible degree of mental and bodily depression, 
of the world of enjoyment — tnc four pillows of the which rapidly tends towankjp^c prevailing indolence, 
couch of pleasure;’ while, on the other hand, the The phlegmatic temperament of the Osmanli, and 
ulema, the severe guardians of the military and roli- t^e lazy beatitude to whieff lie abandons himself in a 
gious greatness of the nation, beginning to find their wnvm climafe, where men tire usually impetuous, is 
authority curtailed by the people, denounced them as remarkable, and may therefore be partly connected 
‘the four columns of the tent of luxury, or the £«r with the habit of smoking. 

ministers of the devil.’ By degrees, the ministers of If these vague notions of historical and physiological 
all grades of the hierarchy withdrew their opposition, observers have any foundation, the Turks will soon 
and adopted the soporftc**praetiec ; and at the present be threatened with a. European crusade against their 
day, not one, from the seeick-ul-Ishim to the humble harmless mania of going to sleep while smoking opium 
dervish, thinks it beneath his dignity to smoke like or tobacco, and sipping coffee and raki. Should such 
any other Mussulman, at all times, w hether w alking a crusade succeed, the Turk would doubtless return to 
or riding, attending to bis duties, or abandoned to bis native mountains of Turkistan, rather than be 


the delightful sloth of the kief. 

Mussulman elegance makes this habit, now become 


deprived of the greatest enjoyment he has experienced 
during his pleasant sojourn of four centuries on* the 


PAllf II.— CO.NCLUSKLN, 


a necessity, an object of great luxury. Troops of fertile European and Asiatic, shores of the Bosporus, 
servants are kept for this sole office ; the cleanliness Such, however, is not the wish of European rulers, 
of the tchibuclc, the freshness and perfume of the They intend that Turkey shall bo independent. The 
tobacco, the art of filling a lulu (tin* fiowl of the pipe) Turks yill then nave lull liberty to srnoke, ft) drink 
with the delicious plant, the manner of lighting and coffee, or to go fast asleep, and* leave? the maeagement 
offering it, shew the good lutunqi (servant of tobacco)^ of their nflaifs — less important for them— to those who 
while the art of slowly inhaling the smoke by mouth- lntvo the ability or the will to act lor them. 

fuls at long intervals, of swallowing it, and making ^tl 3 _ * , 

issue conveniently from the nostril, proves the* ability " » 

of the good smoker. Immense treasures arc aceumu- • 0 U K IN E W A L L Y„ 

lated by the Turks in collections of amber mouth- ^ • 

pieces enriched with precious stones, which indicate PAur^n,— cou’LUbK^. 

the amSunt of w r ealth possessed by the owner. The, At the period of, the abdication of Charles Albert, on 
charge of these objects connected with the pipes is the 2J5d of March 18ll9, with which our preceding * 
committed to another class of servants, who are paper concludes, the defeat of Noyara luring given 
responsible for them. These* are called tcldbuigi, or the last blow to all dreams of Italian independence, the 
guardians of the tchibuck. % situation of Piedmont prdented one of those remark- 

Thc manner in which a pipe is offered to a# visitor, able crises so frequently met with in the history of 
expresses the amount of pleasure felt at his visit, or this fountry. In addition to the evils of a victorious 
the respect entertained for him. The ancient system enemy encamped within a few hours of -the capital. , 
of poisoning with a pipe, cofTee, sherbet, or any other dictating terms of peace to the government, bewildered 1 
beverage or food, has left a custom among them which by the suddenness of its reverses— a shattered arxny," ! 
Europeans mttst consider repulsive so long as they and an exhausted treasury — the revolt of Genoa, that ! 
remain ignorant of the reason of its introduction, The profited by the confusion of the moment to declare 
master of the house tastes everything before lie offers herself a republic, seemed to give the finishing-stroke ■ 
it to the stranger, in order to assure him of bis sincere to an accumulation of disasters well-nigh hopeless. 
hospitality. Until a comparatively recent period, the It was then, by a rapid and skilful advance upon the 
sultans continued to use cups, plates, glasses, and evtry insurgents, completely taken by surprise at hisdeci- 
article intended to contain food or drink, made of sion and celerity, that Alfynso La Marmora—lhe same 
rhinoceros-hom. It is said «this custom descended who, the year before, had distinguished his 

froth the Seldjoucidi, who used rhinoceros-horn to zeal at Milan on the king’s behalf— ; had the good-fortune, 
discover if the drink dr food contained poison, which after a short bombardment, with little loss- of life, and 
was Supposed to change the colour of the horn, 'While little injury to the beautiful city he was beleaguering, 
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to re(^ice it to obedience; establishing a reputation 
by his ‘‘firmness ancT energy in attack, as well as hfs 
moderation in victory, yvhieh give him a high place in 
the confidence of fhe government, and qualified him 
for Jii 9 present position of commander- in-chirf to r the 
Sardinian forces in the Easf. f 

Upon the capitulation of* 1 the town, a complete 
amnesty was granted to all the inhabitants, with the 
exception of twelve individuals, notorious as having 
organiscd"%nd hendefl the revolt : these, however, were 
allowed sufficient time, previous to the entrance of the 
royal troops, to effect their escape unmolested; so that 
no vindictive proceedings tarnished La Marmora’s 
laurels. Neither has any subsequent /act of the 
Piedmontese administration shewn any rancour towards 
Genoa, whicli has largely participated in the extension 
of commerce and development of industrial resources 
that six years of enlightened an<$ progressive policy 
haie already achieved. 0 

But ft must not be supposed that the task of con- 
solidating a system, which, at its very birth, had to 
contend against the direful results of an unsuccessful 
war and internal wbcllion,' fifes proved easy of accom- 
plishment ; anti it requires the indomitable energy 
and firmness of purpose which characterise such men 
as Count Cavour, the head of the cabinet of Turin, and 
the colleagues b^ whom he is worthily supported, to 
withstand the adverse influences surrounding them. 

Combining, with thc'cpsmciples imbibed from his 
early education in Switzerland, a strong leaning 
towards tho institutions *and political economy pf 
England, with which, by sttfdy and personal observation, 
lie* haa made himself thoroughly acquainted; gifted 
with enlarged views, and a keen perception of the 
requirements of the age, yet capable of concentrating 
his faculties on the minutest details of finance, and 
indefatigable i>, the labours of his office ; invulnerable^ 
tq. the shafts of satire and invective by which he is 
perpetually assailed ; equally impassible amid the 
thunders of the Vatican, or the abuse of the Tied 
Republicans; denounced as sacrilegious and levelling 
by one party; as still truckling to the pretensions of 
the fries tli ood and the prejudices of caste by the other 
— the extremes of antagonistic opinion only uniting in 
their opposition to Cavour — he, nevertheless, maintains 
his ground. 

No coalition as yet has been able to cause Ids over- 
throw^ every attempt to drive Jiim from the ministry 
results in a (triumphant recall, and leaves him to 
prosecute the great work of which he appears the 
destined instrument*; while all those re&hy interested 
in the welfare of th# state, hail him as ‘ the man of 
the day,* conscious that, on his retaining the helml5f 
publi<? affairs, depends the solution of the great question, 
of whether the f Ttalians are fit 4 fpr a representative 
government, and whether Piedmont* will continue to 
display to Europe, ‘in contrast to the bondage and 
deerepitu<l#of the«rest 0 / Italy* the favourable results 
of free institutions and religidtis toleratioq. 

No stronger proof of the ciftm courage and contempt 
of present difficulties which distinguish this states- 
man and his associates in the^nimstry, can be afforded 
than their determined support of the treaty of alliance 
with the Western' powers, that launches Ihedmont into 
a war, in which, to the eyes of many, her present 
interests were not so closely involved to render such 
a proceeding indispensable. But the cabinet, looking 
to. the eventual welfare of the Country, the great 
principles involved if the contest in which it was 
invited to talte paTt, and *conscious that a vacillating 
policy might, Mall£ compromise its progress and 
independenwySr eloquently supported the proposed 
measure parliament, that it was carried by a 

largo matety, though involving an amount of national 
oiwrifl^which, from the limited knowledge people in 
^ISnsIpllj ; entertain of the actual drawbacks to be 


‘overcome, or of the comparative magnitude of the 
enterprise, has not by us been appreciated as it 
d^s.'rved. « * 

It is no slight undertaking for a country whose entire 
population is Somewhat less than 5,000,000, to devote 
nearly 4 18,000 of her choicest troops to an expedition of 
which the profound political necessity is difficult to bo 
explained to the masses at large, who cannot compre- 
hend Vhy, distant enemies should be sought for ere the 
pride of Austria has been subdued— no slight courage 
in each individual soldier, that enables him to turn a 
deaf ear to the gloomy forebodings which Codim and 
J\ fazznn'ani, alike averse to the alliance, have laboured 
to inspire — painting in the darkest colours the horrors 
of the Chersonese, and whispering that from that fatal 
bourne he would never more return. 

In withstanding these©influences, in shewing them- 
selves cheerful, and uuqucstioningly obedient, the 
military-! represen ting, be it remembered, every grade 
qf society, through the working of the conscription — 
have given proof of the loyalty and devotedness which 
it is the* peculiar attribute of these Italian north men 
to display, and the privilege of the princes of this 
kingdom of Northern Italy to awaken. For it is in the 
inherent love still binding the people to the crown, where 
lies the secret of this ready acquiescence ; a love which 
furnishes the best , commentary on the history of the 
House of Savoy, an Ijcir-loom more important in its 
results than the annexation of territories or the most 
far-sighted political combinations. 

That which was wanting to the rest of Italy, Pied- 
mont and Savoy, throughout the 800 years in which 
we have briefly traced their existence, unfailingly 
pressed — a ral lying-point, a dynasty deserving its 
subjects’ confidence and affection ; impressive by 
martial renown and knightly bearing, endeared by just 
and paternal administration. * 'llie annals of this house 
are singular, as containing none of the features we are 
apt to consider inseparable from the Italian character: 
no ifark recitals of poisoning or assassination sully its 
pages ; none of its princes met a violent death ; none 
were ever rebelled against by their subjects, with the 
single exception of one count, Boniface, who died at 
Turin, a captive in the hands of the insurgents. 

While the other states of Italy were split into 
miserable factions, each town, each street even, con- 
tested by rival famRies, the nobility of Piedmont atnl 
its dependencies were content to merge all conflicting 
claims into respect for the sovereign to whom they 
had sworn allegiance — preserving their country by 
ftlh- bond of chivalrous institutions, nowhere seen to 
such advantage as in its chronicles — realising in the 
present era of civilisation the dreams of improvement 
and extension to which, long centuries ago, the spirit 

their princes was ever perseveringly directed. No 
•other Italian family, among all the names famous in 
the history of tlih peninsula, have retained any sovereign 
sway, any popular ascendancy. The Sforza, the 
Visconti, the Medici, hate all dwindled into obscurity. 
Those Italian states which have now a separate exist- 
ence, hat'e but secured it by arraying themselves under 
foreign domination : a Bourbon reigns at Naples ; an 
Austrian prince of the House of Lorraine, at Florence ; 
Mqdena and Parma have either Austrian princes on 
their thrones, or Austrian bayonets to support them. 

But Piedmont has her nationality, her patriotism, 
her warlike traditions, deep sunk in every heart, 
familiar *to the lips of every child. This spirit it is 
which gives nerve and impulse to her soldiers, sustain- 
ing them against the insidious whispers of political 
disaffection, by simple faith in the cause which their 
sovereign has pledged himself to support* This will 
shew itBelf by their hafdihood and endurance in the 
fierce ordeal to which we aro now witnessing their 
departure. This spirit it was which, on the battle* 
fields of Lombardy, enabled them,, even in the agofties 
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of death, to smile when told their king was drawing 
near, and expire with the cry of ‘Viva il He!’ upon 
their lips. This led them, a few week* since^ #t 
Alessandria, when assembled by Victor Emmanuel ft. 
to receive his farewell before proceeding to Genoa to 
embark, to raise such a responsive shout to his address, 
to wear such honest determination written on their 
faces, as must have called forth the sympathy of the 
most indifferent spectator. 

Except the historical associations of the spot upon 
which the review was to be held, the frowning citadel, 
humbled in 1849 by tho occupation of an Austrian 
garrison, and the vicinity of the plains of Marengo, 
the scene presented on the morning of the I4tli of 
April derived none of its interest from features of local 
beauty or sublimity. On a broad plain, about a mile 
distant from the town, a pkitform and tent for the 
celebration of mass and the benediction of the banners 
had been erected, with stands filled with spectators on 
either hand, projecting m the form of a crescent, 
decked with tri-coloured Hags and military trophies. 
Beyond, far as the eye could reach, stretch jjl a wi^e 
expanse of level pasture-land, unbroken in its mono- 
tonous luxuriance save by the distant Apennines, 
■which marked the boundary between Piedmont and 
the province of Genoa. Fronting the tent, where, 
beneath draperies of crimson and ^old, the altar, with 
its gleaming tapers and crucifix, could be discerned, 
while priests in rich vestmeifts flitted around, the 
soldiers were drawn up in a vast semicircle, awaiting 
the coming of their king. 

It was no mere holiday pageant, no empty display 
of the pomp antt glitter by which the horrors of war 
are sought to be disguised, but a grand natioual 
gathering, deeply and solemnly suggestive; and as 
regiment after regiment appeared upon the ground, 
and took up its destimfll position, it was easy to discern, 
by the tearful eyes and quivering lips of many amongst 
those who thronged the platforms, how keenly 
domestic affections were hound up in this .day's* pro- 
ceedings, and how every family in the kingdom almost 
had a representative in the serried ranks confronting 
them. 

About an hour before noon, salvos of artillery an- 
nounced the king’s arrival from Turin ; soon after which 
he came in sight, at the head of a brilliant following of 
fifty or threescore generals, aidswle^amp, and digni- 
taries of the state ; and riding slowly along the lines, 
commenced his inspection of the troops, the hand < jf 
each regiment striking up the Piedmontese national air 
as he approached. 9 1 

Daring tho time occupied in this survey, tlie^ookcrs- 
on in the stands were too far removed to distinguish 
more than a gorgeous array, where plumes and helmets, 
steel and gold, flashed and quivered in the sunbeama ; 
but wl!bn the tour of the field was completed, and thq 
king and bis train took up their stations at the open 
end of tho amphitheatre, crowned by the chapel-tent, 
each gazer’s curiosity could ba gratified ; while lie had 
full leisure to contemplate the personages called to 
take such important parts in the momentoqp drama 
of which this seemed the opening. 

It waB one of those scenic representations that few 
occasions ill real life could more completely furnish. 
As the dark masses of troops closed in, receding like a 
wave from tho outskirts of the plain, an aid-de-camp 
galloped at full speed to the altar-steps, to convey the 
. royal intimation that the religious services might now 
commence ; and the bending attitude of the priest, who 
descended half-way to receive the mandate, contrasted 
with the careless martial air of the young soldier, with 
his waving crest and glittering accoutrements, was in 
itself a picture that an artist would have delighted in. 
This was eclipsed, however, in a few moments by the 
grand effect of the whole, when the archbishop of Tortona 
—his golden robes half veiled by fleecy clouds of incense 

' ' 

— appeared before the oltar, surrounded by white-albed 
priests and youthful acolytes,, preparing to offer the 
Sacrifice of Peace, amid the clash qf warlike music, the 
gleaming of bayonets, and the champing of the horses, 
frejting^it the unwonted restraint to which they were 
subjected. The king, £ little in advance of his followers, 
mounted on a snow-wlsite* Arabian, which curved its 
proud neck and dilated its fiery noiftrils with suppressed 
impatience, though venturing on no other manifestation 
of displeasure, was on this occasion an objact of more 
than usual interest, it being the first time he had boen 
seen in public spice the heavy calamities with which 
death had, but a few weeks before, stricken the royal 
house. In klic short space of ten days, tlfie grave had , 
closed ovurTtho remains of his mother, the widow of 
Cfiarles Albert ; ai/l of his consort, a lovfily and loving 
woman, whose virtaies were attested by the tears of an 
erlirc population, lumrnTng over her untimely end as 
a domestic and irreparable loss. A montfi later, .the 
Duke of Genoa, his only brother, was also taken — his 
companion in the glories and vicissitudes of tlie cam- 
paign of Lombardy — ‘ thp best soldier in Piedmont,’ as 
lie designated him in tlicfctifst expressions of his grief — 
thq destined chief of the Eastern expedition, towards 
which all his energies had hpen directed, and his last 
thoughts, in the delirious wanderings that preceded 
dissolution, still turned. .1 

The grief of these successive visitations, in common 
shared, in common undergjflsd, formed a new bond of 
sympathy between tho people and their sovereign, 
whose affable, soldierlike •demeanour, joined to the 
reckless coufage of a paladiisof old— hitherto his leading 
characteristics— had not prepared them for the <k?ep 
feeling with which lie watched each death-bed in its 
turn, or for the passionate sorrow that for a time had 
refused all consolation. The changed expression of 
his usually open and careless face ; liis attitude, as he 

1 sat stern and immovable, except when lie occasionally 
stroked the flowing mane of his fiery charged — 
indicated the workings of his mind, additionally 
imbittered on the present occasion by his intense regret 
at not being permitted, from reasons of state policy, 
himself to assume the command, and, like his ancestor 
the Green Count, share the perils or triumphs of the 
approaching campaign. 

Immediately behind him were La Marmora, appointed 
general- in-£hief Taftcr the death of the Duke ff Genoa, 
tall and erect, with a faleon-c^, and strongly ^narked 
iron feature; Durando, ^minister of war; his brother 
(liovanni Durando, commanding a division of the expe- 
ditionary arjny ; Alessandro La Marmora, likewise a 
general of division, with a jaw shattered at the bridge 

Of Goito in ’48— a grim mod ieval -looking warrior like 
his brother Alfonso ; besides a host of others, appointed 
to various commands in the gallant little army drawn 
up around then^ to Enumerate whom would be super- 
fluous to an English reader, this contribution beinjf but i 
designed to awaken his interest in the general history 
and prospects of a coffhtgy noV so intimately connected 
with our ouli, 1 

The mass proceeds— the vast assemblage respectful, 
if rfbt devout. The bur,z of voices in tho stands is ' 1 
lowered — the wide-spreadiiig cavalcade remains silent . 
at its post; no restless movement is perceptible in^ 
those long gray lines of soldiers in their loose cam- ' 
paigning-eoats, weary as they must be, on foot since 
early morning, and burdened with their knapsack*, 
tents, and complete camp-equipage— when the sudden 
ringing of a bell announces the* elevation of the host; ; 
and simultaneously, as if thrilleU by an electric $hoqk, 
tho military present arms, tl^ king and his officers 
salute, the men upon the platforms uncover^ ikftl*omcn 
sink upon their knees ana weep. 

God of battles! what travel of soul, what aspirations, 
what thoughts too bitter ana deep? for words, does such 
a moment as this comprise, when the roslity of the 
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approaching separation, 6ie solemnity of that farewell, 
seerh tp strike upon every heart! — when the nios<, 
careless spirits jirt^. impressed, the most impetuous 
subdued, and amidst the hushed stillness of thousands 
and ten thousands, a nation’s prayers are wafted uj^to 
Heaven ! , * , 

A few instants more, thc'heV rings again. Tic, iniss<i 
est — it is ended. The- cannons pour forth their thunder, 
the soldiers recover arms ; the golden-mitred archbishop 
appears Uftpn tlie platform, the standards arc unfurled 
and brought before him ; the king, followed by his staff, 
gallops impetuously to the foot of the tops ; prolonged 
strains of music, repeated from the different hands 
u, stationed along the plain, and the solemn./ilmnling of 
I the choir, blend in the clear noonday aiit, while the 
[ banners, destined to float amid the deadliest ImMlc-ficlfts 
this generation hnsyet known, receive the archiepiscopal 
benediction. v , I * 

Xhe kin£ has returned t<j his former position, except 
that now lie faces his army ; the officers, hearing the 
newly-consecrated standards, one by one approach him 
lie takes them from their lipids, and delivers them 
to the colonels of^the regiments for which they are 
designed, with a few words to each, but too low to be 
generally audible. A loud clear jroiec is now heard 
proclaiming ‘Silence, in the king’s name! ’and every 
ear is strained %.to listen, for it is known Victor 
Emmanuel is about to speak. But no: the*' courage 
which bore him headlonL r «i> ( itp every light in Lombardy, 
which defied death with reckless audacity, has failed 
him here. He cannot himself to pronounce 

those parting words; he cannot calmly bid bis beloved 
colliers good-speed, while he remains behind in safety 
and inaction; he dares not task his powers of self- 
command, by uttering the farewell winch is to be the 
signal of their final separation. 

It is T)urando, the war -minister, who reads the 
simple address which Victor Emmanuel had intended 1 
toMeliver. The urgent necessity for the war, no less 
for the preservation of national liberty, than the eventual 
independence of Italy, is set forth ; he tells them of his 
deep sorrow at not being enabled to place himself at 
them head— -bids them remember that the cross of 
Savoy has already waved victoriously upon the shores 
to which they are bound, and intrusts its honour and 
the reputation of Italy to their keeping. 

There t. s no attempt at eloquence in this composition. 
Thus up a (Tec ted and unstudied, it seems more genuine 
than is usual in royal speeches'; besides, <t needs hut 
to gaze upon the young king, his clouded brow ami 
compressed lips, to «put faith in its professions. At 
its conclusion, a prolonged shout, thrice repeated, 
conveys the soldiers’ response and assurance that hi 
confidence in them is not unworthily bestowed ; then 
defiling before 1pm, the glittering ranks tender him 
their last public act of homage, fdi* the last time march 
will! the consciousness that th6 approving glance of 
the representative their honoured line of princes is 
bent upon them. , * «, * 

The king rides slowly from the ground; the day’s 
ceremonial has come to an end. ( Confused streams of 
artillery, cavalry, foot-passengers, “and carriages spfead 
themselves in every direction across the dusty plain. 
In a few hours, not a solitary straggler will be seen 
where so many thousands have been congregated ; and 
Alessandria, roused from the habitual monotony of an 
inland provincial town, views with astonishment the 
din and excitement with which the returning multitudes 
sweep along her streets. 

And nowto^Genoaj fifty. miles distant beyond that 
blue ridge, — to Genoa, where the giant 

transpM^vijp^oglarid are prepared for their reception, 
the trgiftg in quids, succession are to be conveyed ; and 
wJ^yrlie ships of the Sandman navy, chiefly maqned 
fepmfc swarthy islanders whence the kingdom derives, 
or natives of the coasts of Genoa and Nice, 


,arc also making «ready for their departure. But that 
space forbids, wo fain would linger here a while, gazing 
umv> that unequalled harbour, and tell how the pal at -o- 
cuy rises in unfading beauty from its bosom ; how the 
clear waters mirror the glories of those mighty vessels, 
buoyant and sparkling as when, in centuries gone by. 
the galleys of the republic, sweeping forth on some 
eastern expedition, crested them with foam. It is a 
singular coincidence that, whilst the army, chiefly 
supplied from Piedmont and Savoy, lias its traditions 
of the Green Count and his conquests in the Black 
Sea, so Genoa, to which the navy more especially 
pertains, lias also her proud recollections of Oriental 
triumph and dominion. The Genoese are never weary 
of recapitulating how, in the first Crusade, with a large 
fleet, they materially assisted the cause of Christendom ; 
how r successive settlements and grants of territory 
at St Jean d’Acre, Tyre, and Constantinople attested 
their influence and power; how their numerous estab- 
lishments in the Crimea, where they possessed Kaffa, 
Gimbalo (now Balaklava), and most of the towns or 
villages familiar to us through recent events, were 
for upwards of Iwo centuries retained; and then ask 
cxultingly whether the red cross of Genoa has not 
as good a right to boast of its achievements in the 
East as the while cross of Savoy could ever claim. 
May a common success attend them now ! so that no 
rival chronicles noefi he searched to awaken unprofit- 
able comparisons, or kcGp alive that spirit of disunion 
fiom which, as yet, Genoa has not had the magnanimity 
to divest herself. May she soon become sufficiently 
patriotic to extinguifJi all jealousy of a state on which 
the fate of Italy depends; and may Unr New Ally fo 
acViJ'oth in the cabinet and the field, that the yearn- 
ing hopes with which all real lovers of progress and 
rational liberty watch her career, be amply and speedily 
fulfilled! 4 4 


SCOTTISH NEWSPAPERS FROM AN 
ENGLISH POINT OE VIEW. • 

The manner in which the daily newspapers of the 
metropolis are brought out, has been frequently 
described. Readers of the better class of periodicals 
are familiar with the consummate arrangements by 
which results so‘gro^t arc produced. Without being 
practically initiated, every well-informed man is 
acquainted with the thorough organisation of tin* 
Aaily press — of the clever and well-trained corps of 
Jitlrnry men, editors, sub-editors, reporters, corre- 
spondents, critics, penny-a-liners, necessary to the 
elaborate production of a day’s political and general 
news, gathered from all sources in every quarter of the 
gjobo. It is known that the division of labour obtains 
as strictly in the newspaper-ofliee as in the belt con- 
ducted manufactory ; that every man lias his own 
department, his own particular work to do; and 
being invariably of firsf-rate ability in his line, the 
accomplishment of his task is singularly rapid and 
satisfactory* The great secret of so vast an amount 
of intellectual labour being performed daily, or rather 
nightly, in a few hours, is the efficient staff’ drilled to 
exactitude in co-operative labour. 

jfut while the brilliant and interesting literary 
economy of the daily press is generally known, how 
many know, or think, of the weary toil and thought- 
fulness by which the provincial newspaper is brought 
forth? Not one, perhaps, in forty thousand* Vet 
every reader of * the news ’ must see the lo^al journal 
or journals of the town in which he resides. ^ He must 
know what the editor has to soy on this or that 
political subject — how W treats an absorbing local 
question — how the meeting in aid, or for th© propaga- 
tion of so and so, is reported — and what the members of 
the town- council and other local boards are Saying and 
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doing. lie must glance Over the locll paragraphs, to* 
inform himself of all that has occurred in the town 
and neighbourhood since last publication, ile experts 
regularly all that mass of local intelligence as a matter 
of course. lie may be occasionally astonished how a 
certain bit of important news, or morsel of exciting 
gossip, has been picked up, seeing that it was known to 
fcijr, and that every care was taken to prevent publicity ; 
but, as a rule, be is as innocent of speculating on tbe 
editorial processes by which the weekly-newspaper 
is made up and produced, as his little son or grand- 
son,- who scarcely numbers half-a-dozen summers. 
At the present moment, when extraordinary changes 
are taking place in the newspaper-press, and even its 
heretofore steadiest members are yielding to the most 
absurd of panics, it may be well to pause for a moment, 
and take a glance at the w*iy in which the Scotch 
provincial press has up to this epoch been conducted. 

For all the ignorance of, and indifloreqeo to, the 
intellectual machinery of the provincial press, tl^e 
Scotch weekly- newspaper ip, in many respects, as 
great a periodical marvel of toil and forethought, an^l 
plodding industry and cleverness, as the daily levia- 
thans of the metropolis. We say the Scotch weekly- 
newspaper, because, and for other reasons not necessary 
to mention, it is, on the whole, an excellent sample of 
provincial journalism; and also, localise the English 
press is largely recruited from the newspaper-offices of 
Scotland. Be this as it may, however, our newspaper 
enjoys very few of the advantages, in the way of 
literary, political, reporting, and critical aids, possessed 
by the daily newspaper. Having a limited circulation, 
incapable, from local circumstances, of any considerable 
extension, the staff is, from motives of economy*— 
sometimes mean and short-sighted- on the smallest 
scale conceivable. With the exception of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, afld 5i few other large towns, one 
individual executes the entire literary labour of the 
newspaper. He is editor, sub-editor, and reporter 
combined; and not unfrequently, when he has an lfour’s 
leisure, lie has to betake himself to the reading of 
proof-slips. He writes tilt* leading articles, reviews, 
and paragraphs ; attends and reports public meetings ; 
selects the materials, patiently cuts them down, and 
rewrites when necessary. All this work is no trifle ; 
and when ouc editor has his heart in his business, he 
is seldom or never idle. Heading, Studying, writing ; 
prowling about with quick ears and observant eyes in 
search of news ; and reporting sad twaddle, which he 
has to extend into decent and readable English, the 
time docs not hang heavily on his hands. Many^jj 
local celebrity has made a reputation for shrewdness 
and oratory hy the prudent and kindly cleverness of 
the generally humble editor. 

It will he seen that the qualifications of the prty- 
vmcial # cdltor must, or ought, to he numerous. lie* 
ought to he tolerably well-informed,* ami capable of 
writing on any ordinary subject on the shortest notice ; 
he ought to be possessed of prudence, patience, endu- 
rance ; be quick to observe and combine, npd not 
easily given to take offence. For such a profession, no 
little tact and discrimination arc required, lie has to 
humour proprietors and proprietarial friends— some- 
times no easy matter— besides the general public. He 
has to watch the current of popular opinion and curio *ty, 
and he perpetually racking his brains for fresh pabulum 
likely to interest and amuse his readers. From the 
peculiar position he occupies as conductor of a local 
journal, he is of necessity compelled to attempt heb- 
domadally the herculean task of pleasing the entire 
community among whom he labours. In the centre of 
dense and active populations, a newspaper can afford, 
with pecuniary advantage, to tie the organ of a party ; 
but in sparsely -peopled localities, if it would pay, it 
must address itself to the intelligence and wants of the 
Whole re&ding-public. A kindly disposition, a modest 
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and affable demeanour* are pro-requisites for success in 
flic profession ; but the necessary firmness, pwidenee, 
and good-humour can be acquired* only t>3 f experience. 
Moreover, the editor ought to *havc an excellent 
mqjnoryi and he extremely methodical in his arrange- 
ments; as otherwise, #n attending to so great a multi*' 
plicity of details, he wHuld be apt to overlook much 
of the really interesting and imporfant. 

It is seldom that any degree of importance is attached 
to the leaders, or editorials, as they are htdiffcrcntly 
termed, of the provincial newspaper. Being in his 
own country, the* editor, at the best, is accounted hut 
a minor prophet. The great journals published at a 
distance ari|alone permitted to surprise, excite, alarm, • 
or stimulate. Vet sometimes the leading articles of 
the provincial pres/are th'» products of great pains and 
reflection; and were they to appear in n journal of 
acknowledged ahiltv and influenc'*, would probably 
command attention b\' originality of thought and uisy 
vigour of style. A few newspapers, some Inilf-jJozen at 
the most, have their leaders written at a distance, 
chiefly by the editors of* other journals having more 
time at their disposal. Wwftli articles, for this reason, 
are, deficient in w'tunlitij : they are generally a rechauffe 
of cold matter, second-hand literature, doioid of fresh- 
ness and animation. Proprietors find it, of much greater 
account to employ a correspondent in .london to furnish 
the latest intelligence, or gossipping articles on subjects 
of passing interest. 'The J.wrncss ('anriei, one of the 
best conducted weekly prints in Scotland, lias long been 
noted for its admirable tflgests by a coriopondent. 
Requiring t<? conciliate neighbours, the editors of pro- 
vincial newspapers arc dreadfully plagued with She 1 
literary efforts of persons totally unaccustomed to 
writing for the press. In such eases, the editor is 
fortunate if allowed to give a rough polish to the un- 
gainly sentences, and bring the writer’s crude thoughts 
*into something like agreement with the acknowledged 
principles of the journal. Such articles are, in nil cases, j 
the lucubrations of a useful friend of the proprietors, 
or an influential townsman. These communications 
are forced into print, and the writers know it ; hut a 
silly and vain ambition renders them incapable of* per- 
ceiving that publication on such terms, instead of* being 
an honour, is a degradation. Here the sensitive and 
aspiring editor fipds one of his sorest trials. 

The ^ub-Alitonal work on a weekly is more Elaborate 
than on a daily newspaper. The news of srvtn days 
has to be condensed slmV crushed into^the area of a 
sftigle sheet, often of a size not much exceeding one- 
half of the,* maximum. Considerable judgmept in 
‘cutting-down,’ or abridging, is # therefore necessary! 

’ifc) know when to give prominence to some items of 
now 8, while others may he dismissed with a fen* lines, 
requires no little acuteness and experience. It is not 
| every man who pan Use the scissors and obliterating- 1 
pen with discretion, ft may he imagined that there is 
nothing so easy as to cut out paragraphs »id articles, 
and hand them to tllb printer. Certainly, the mere 
use of a pair of scissoriJ is not very difficult ; hut a 
great deal more is requisite. There is nothing to 
incapacitate a man with hands and fingers from cutting 
a coat out of a piece of superfine cloth ; but where is 
the tailor who would present it to a customer when 
made up? In reality, the selecting is by far the most 
important department in a judiciously conducted 1 
weekly-newspaper. There is not a good newspaper Of 
this class in the kingdom that .is not remarkable for 
the care and judgment with which its content#?^ 
selected. One man may do+as lfipch in two houfs 
another can perform in six, bpt «there will bo a Vast 
difference in the quality .of the work* The hile who 
has taken the longest time, will have double: et treble 
the news of the other, frjc from the Unnecessary 
ornature of verbose penny-a-liners, for which a small 
newspaper has u© space. He is neither the wisest nor 
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the.cleverest editor who fills hi.* paper in the shortest 
time. * flivcry hour which can be spared from othef 
duties, is well rpont in this important department. 
Sometimes the editor has cause of annoyarv*e and 
extm toil in being supplied with few ex charge- 
papers, and these of a kirfd not quite suited to cull 
from for the wants of the" lot al population. This is 
ill-judged economy “on the part of proprietors; a few 
extra pounds would bo a prudent and profitable outlay. 
The editorwho kno^s his business, makes it a rule to 
have as great variety as possible in his columns— a 
little of everything going on, to plnase everybody’s 
taste. This is a rule, however, which, if generally 
known, is very far from being generally fotfowed. 

As we have already stated, tU» country editor „is 
irequently also the reporter. Thu* department, in a 
stirring and active community, whdre the local rulers 
are unfortunately given to much tafking, is wearisotoo 
and melancholy. The nuisance of wordy palavers would 
be greatly abated if facts end ideas were alone reported, 
as in most instances the members of town-councils and 
other boards do not speak to convince their brethren, 
but address the public in^tfie knowledge of the uni- 
versality of th$ opinion, that he who speaks mosj is 
the best servant, and most faithful guardian of the 
public interest. The editor is all the better of a 
tolerable acquaintance with short-hand. Tly? accom- 
plishment is not general in the country press; but it is 
practised by a good niany>«o>J is more and more coming 
into use. As a short-hand writer, the provincial editor 
does not occupy the highest’place. "First-rate verbatiip 
reporters are never editdhs of country newspapers ; 
thfse find no difficulty in getting into easier and more 
lucrative situations in the cities and large towns of the 
kingdom. In Scotland, with very few exceptions, the 
skill of those clever takers and transcribers of speeches 
is purely mechanical, they never appearing in print, in 
aqy other form than as reporters of the ideas and Ian- 1 
guage of others. Nevertheless, though the country editor 
does not possess the qualification of rapid writing in 
perfection, ho gets along as well, perhaps better, without 
it, as the Teels and Bussells who address his gallery 
require to have their speeches reported otherwise than 
verbatim. Besides reporting public meetings and 
lectures, meetings of town-councils, presbyteries, and 
parochial boards— one of which may occasionally receive 
two or diree close columns — the editor, in 4 this,dcpart- 
ment, kas> to write critical notices of new publications 
sent for review. lie has also to get up paragraphs of all 
descriptions. He is expected to notice the sermon bf 
aome t fanious clcricift visitor, and know yhat is doing 
fn police-courts, justfice-of -peace courts, and .sheriff- 
courts. He has to look after cattle and poultry sho\\t>, 
horticultural exhibitions ; write musical and dramatic 
criticisms — if the town can boast Jthe possession of a 
theatre ; concoct puffs on numerous subjects, including 
patent hats, gingerbread, and ‘dioramas; attend and 
report dinners, at jyhich Mr So-and-so ‘ ably filled the 
chair’ — ‘the viands andVinec doing infinite credit to 
mine host of the Bull.’ HeOinust have An eye to the 
sanitary condition of the town, aqd be acquainted with 
the state of the local trad# and markets. Noming 
comes amiss to the editor. Out of some little bit of 
uninteresting gossip, by the skilful use of the few 
tenuous threads of fact, he can often weave a fabric 
of such showy material, that it receives the exalted 
honour of * going the round of the press. 

If there be any peculiar feature by which a Scotch 
is distinguished from an English newspaper, it is the 
continual reference £o ecclesiastical concerns. You 
may look over the odufnns of a metropolitan print for 
twelve months, and see, perhaps, not more than a dozon 
notices of things connected with the church ; and by 
contrast, the reader migli$ be led to infer that the reli- 
, gious institutions of England required remarkably little 
conducting, or, at all events, excited no sort of public j 


“interest. On th8 other hand, judging from newspaper 
demonstrations, it would almost seem as if ecclesiastical 
sybyects wsre the staple of endless discussion in Scot- 
land— as if the kirk and its numerous splits called for 
an immense amount of management. Distant from the 
centre tof political action, yet with an individuality 
arising from their separate and anxiously cherished 
institutions, the Scotch — to look at their newspapers 
— make ecclesiastical affairs their politics. Their 
General Assemblies become a kind of parliament, with 
every clerical squabble carefully reported ; and records 
of the doings of presbyteries, the translations and the 
calls, and the sayings of clergymen, with accounts of 
presentations of pulpit-gowns, &c., altogether furnish 
a continuous st^am of material for Scottish news- 
papers, of which the general press in England has the 
misfortune to be deprived. 

Apart from this national or local oddity, the Scotch 
newspaper whether produced in the larger cities or in 
tjie small country towns, is conducted in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. If occasionally dogmatic and 
ifitolefHi\+, it rarely descends to vulgar abuse, avoids 
personalities, is generally discreet, and, what ought to be 
mentioned with approbation, it is a foe to immorality 
in every form. Take him all in all, the Scottish 
newspaper editor, though usually not a man of mark 
in literature, is certainly a most respectable individual, 
who writes an article neatly, and goes through his 
multifarious duties with the diligence of a gin-horse. 
To have a proper idea of his labours, you would require 
to sec him in his den on the day preceding publication. 
Often that period is nearly doubled in length by more 
than proportionate exertions. The Infest news have to 
be*si>/ide up; every possible paragraph gleaned; one 
alone perhaps costs a walk of miles, and two or three 
hours’ time, before all the particulars are ascertained ; 
any meeting held that day ftiuit be written out, and 
in type; editorial comments on the last dispatches 
have to be written ; matter, obliged to be left open 
for additional information, has to he completed ; a 
‘destructive fire’ breaks out, a ‘ melancholy and fatal 
accident’ occurs, and both must appear next morning, 
‘spun out,’ as far as tacts and language can be made 
to extend. Besides the calls which the editor has to 
make out of doors, he has to submit to numerous pro- 
longed calls of visitors within. When the infinitude of 
small details 1ml bourn attended to, and the Dreepdaih / 
Chronicle put decently to press, without even a ‘space’ 
{shewing Us black and ugly head, the editor takes his 
departure, a happy but wearied man, to sleep, *pcr- 
tjAtince to dream’ of some horrible omission, whereat 
the subscribers of the Chronicle may bo indignant 
and disgusted. 

The remuneration of the provincial editor bears no 
proportion to his labours, though, perhaps, it may he 
«said, it does to their value. The rule in filing his 
salary is, not according to what lie is worth, nor to the 
respectability of the situation, but to the minimum for 
which his services can fre procured. There is a great 
difference between the small provincial and the great 
metropolitan newspapers in this respect. Our editor 
would think himself singularly fortunate, if he had one- 
half, or even one- third, of the weekly salary of reporters 
on f the London daily prints. The statement is made, 
not without knowledge, that the general weekly income 
of provincial editors is at the rate of about L.80 a year. 
No doubt there are some who Imre more, but there are 
others who actually have less. The editor has the 
most easy and comfortable situation on the journal 
which is prosperous ; not always that th© proprietors 
are*’ liberal because it is prosperous, but that it is 
prosperous because they are liberal There is an 
extravagance in econorffy as well as in expenditure. 
High farming is believed to be pretty successful ; high 
journalism is known to be more so# Newspaper 
proprietors are not guilty of the slightest injustice 
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in paying tlieir editors no higher than* the foremen of 
their printers ; but they are unwise in not reflecting on 
the probability of such economy derogating from^tljp 
dignity of their journals, and consequently injuring 
their own pecuniary interests, in keeping the social 
position of their literary workers on the samfi level 
with the well-paid operative. A newspaper business, 
like any other, so long as it is supposed fo be struggling, 
has every chance of being left to struggle ; and it is 
a notorious fact that, in small towns especially, the 
prosperity of a newspaper is judged by the manner in 
which the editor can afford to live. Subscribers, and 
above all, advertisers, have a strong aversion to a news- 
paper that seems to have a difficulty in making both 
ends meet. * 


TIIE cabin-boy. 

On the 25th of April, in the year 1738, in fine brig 
named the Triton was preparing to leave the port qf 
Havre, in order to go fishing for cod on the coast flf 
Newfoundland. Her captain, Gilles Varcnqs, Vas * 
regular rough hardy seaman, caring little whether the 
weather was fair or foul, and accustomed to navigate 
his vessel as well through fogs as through sunshine. 

The Triton's deck presented a lyisy scene. All the 
crew were occupied in getting on Jboard and stowing 
away their sea-stock of wine, bgandy, salt-meat, Hour, 
lines, nets, hooks, leads, together with a vast quantity 
of salt. Amid abundance of noise, bustle, and loud 
talking, the long-boat made her last trip from the 
shore, and out of her there stepped on the deck, with a 
timid, trembling air, a boy of about twelve years old. 
lie went up to a sailor who had just lighted his "ffipo. 

‘ Sir ’ he began, twisting a pretty cap of green 

velvet between his snyill f hands. The rough seaman 
interrupted him with a loud laugh. 

‘ Sir, indeed !’ he repeated. 4 My name is Malandin. 
What d’ye want, young chap?’ # 

‘Do you want a cabin-hoy on board ?’ 

‘I know nothing about it; you must go ask the 
captain: there he is standing near the mast, with the 
large pipe and the bearskin coat.’ The child approached 
the person thus described, and before lie could speak, 
the captain exclaimed : 

‘ What do ybu want, you young sw^pp ? * 

‘To bo a cabin-boy on board tliiS vessel,’ replied the 
boy courageously. 

‘ Did you ever go a voyage before ? * ^ 

‘No, but I think I could soon learn my business.’ # 
‘Bravo! What’s your name?’ # f 1 

‘George.’ 

‘Who is your father ? ’ 

‘ I am an — orphan,’ replied the child, looking down 
and bitching. » 

* So much the better ! ’ cried the captain. ‘ Here, < 
Malandin, take charge of this new calfln-boy. Secure 
the longrboat, and weigh anchor.’ 

‘ Captain, take care of the # icebergs ! ’ said an old 
white-headed sailor standing by. ‘You, arc *etting 
out too soon. In my time, we used only Jo begin 
buying our salt in the middle of May, and now we are 
only at the end of April.’ Captain Yarenne vouchsafed 
no reply, but continued to puff forth immense volumes 
of smoko from his pipe, as he tranquilly watched tho 
noisy process of weighing anchor. At length the sails 
were set, and the gallant brig left the port, amid the 
farewell cheers of those on shore, while a few prophetic 
voices shouted aloud : ‘ Beware of the icebergs, captain ! 
— beware of the icebergs V 

On the first day, very little notice was takefl of 
George, so he thought the life of a cabin-boy a most 
charming one; but the nexf morning the captain 
called him hastily, and gave some order, which to him 
was unintelligible: the boy ( hesitated, and his impa- 
tient commander gave lum a kick which sent him to 
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* tje other side of the Meek. George stood up t amid 
Hie derisive laughter of the crew, red and furious, 
more from shame than pain ; .but* when he began to 
speak, 4us mouth was yidely stopped by the mate, 
wht threatened him with a good rope’s-ending if he 
attempted to say a ward. J Silent submission was alt 
that remained for the cJliila ; but from that time, how 
often would lie creep into some retired corner of tho 
deck, and weep, and watch the waves, and call suflly 
on the name of his mother. * • 

‘ So you have a mother ?' said the mate Malandin, 
who overheard ban one day. 

4 Ah, yes, and a lather also,’ replied Geojgo ; ‘ and I 
left them become a sailor. Oh, how miserable 

imy / 

‘ You told the cn/tain that you were an orphan.' 

‘1 told a lie, fol I wa$ afraid that if I mentioned 
my* parents, I shou*Vbe sent back to them ; .and now I 
am punished for it ! ’ * • 

‘ Then they don’t know where you are, Georj^c ?’ 

‘No. I wanted to be a sailor, and my father would 
not consent ; so I took* advantage of his and my 
mother’s going for a day “to the country, and I came 
on board hero, as you know.’ * 

‘And what makes. you dislike being a sailor?’ 

‘The blows and kicks that every out' here seems to 
have a right to give me.’ # 

‘ Bah ! a mere trifle. All that will only make you 
lmrdy, hoy. The sea is &».3lie place — the true home 
fgr a man ! ’ 

• ‘ You meay for a fish, M/Sandin.’ 

‘•Well, yes, for a fish, for •cod-fish. I hope we shall 
catch plenty this season.’ • 

‘ Oh, how I always longed to go cod-fisliing!’ exclaimed 
George. ‘I was quite a baby when I first thought 
of it.’ 

‘ Tis rough work, child,’ said the sailor, shaking Ilia 
bead; ‘hard cold work pursuing the fish for months 
together through a frozen sea and beneath a dark sky. 
Those who eat the cod at home little know the suffer- 
ings of those who get it for them. Only for a glass of 
brandy now and then, we should perish from cold and 
exhaustion.’ • 

‘ I wish, Malandin, that now, as you’re not busy, 
you would tell me all about it.’ 

‘ Well, child, I^lon’t mind if I do. Sit ye down here 
next mi* ?ou must know that, first of all,Ve take 
strong lines of from twelve to fifteen *hundrec> flithoms 
in length, anff at the intertal of each fatbpm we fasten a 
hJok, baited with a piece of cod. Then, by means of 
the light shaJJops you see on board, we plant the*lines 
every evening all along the coast# Next morning, we 
d?aw up tile lines, haul them on board, and generally 
find a number of fish hanging from the hooks, *Then 
every one sets to wpr]f : some cut off the cods’ heads ; 
others cut the fish opeij, take out the entrails, and care- 
fully place the roe and the liver in barrels. , From the 
latter, a sort of oil is extracted, which sells at a high 
price on shore, as a nicdfcine for sick people. Thank 
God ! we seldom want an^ physic on board ship, except 
an allowance of lcmoivjuice and potatoes, to season our 
salt-junlc and biscuit. Afterwards, the fish are*placed 
in a barrow, and carried to the salter, who spreads them 
out in the hold, the stomach uppermost, and salts thorn 
thoroughly with a sort of wooden shovel. As soon as 
this is over, wo,clcan the deck, and bait our lines afresh, 
to have them ready again for the evening, weather 
permitting. And there’s the whole process for you 
now, boy. 

They were in 51° 3' of north latitude, and 56° 38' 
west longitude, when the mate ^finished his recital. 
That same day— it was the 29th of May — they met 
floating icebergs. Suddenly a dreadful shock was felt ; 
a cry of horror burst from al>on board : tho vessel had 
struck* upon an iceberg, and the water poured in 
through her cleft side. She began to sink rapidly, and 
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a terrible scene ensued among 1 the crew. Some ran 
about? wildly ; otliers fell on their knees, and praydl 
aloud; some of<tlw .faint-hearted wept and lamented 
like children ; whilt*a few, Avith more presence mind, 
lowered the long-boat, and asked the captain ttfget j/ito 
, it with them. ' « 

‘ J must be the lust to le/iveMny vessel !’ replied the 
bold seaman. * 

Meantime the ship's deck was nearly on a level with 
the waves, *und poor*Gcorge, pale and trembling, kneel- 
ing near the mast, exclaimed : ‘ () my mother ! my 
mother ! shall I never see you again 

1 All is not lost that’s in danger/ said the gruff voice 
of the ciipfain. ‘Take a firm hold of i¥j r leg, child, 
and trust to Providence.* ^ 

George, ahnost. mechanically, c\l as he was told; 
the next moment, a dark wave sw i pt over him, ami 
he lost all consciousness. Whoa l.o revived, the ship 
hatf completely disappeared, and lie found himself with 
the captain floating on two planks lashed togetlier. 
Their situation was perilous in the extreme* nothing 
was to he seen around but t the dark surface of the 
water, varied by icebergs ati»v*f!oating fragments of the 
wreck. Cuptafci Varenne at Icngtli descried a lyrge 
level piece of ice, and wijli the assistance of a broken 
oar, after long and painful efforts, lie reached it. Ilis 
dress consisted Ijf a woollen slurt, a pair f of thick 
trousers and stockings, together with his hat, which he 
had had the good -fort unHUJccrp on his head ; but poor 
George had scarcely any clothes, and was bare-headej. 
Thoroughly exhausted and* numbed by the cold, they 
lay for some time on ttoe ice without 'stirring, ^he 
captain pondering on the means of escape, and the boy 
thinking of his good mother, and of the tears she 
would shed if she knew Ihe situation of her son. The 
darkness and the hard frost of night coming on, added 
to their miser' The cold was so penetrating, that 
in order to avoid being entirely frozen, the cnptairf 
hindered George from going to sleep, and forced him 
to walk up and down with him on the ice. as the only 
means of saving themselves from falling into a state 
of fatal stupor. The pangs of hunger soon began to 
augment their sufferings. 

At daybreak, they descried four 1 men on a raft at a 
great distance off. In vain, however, did they shout 
and make signals ; their companions in misfortune did 
not see* them. Towards evening, fheir •hopes were 
revive^, by the appeasance of a three-masted vessel. 
Anxiously did our two shipwrecked mariners watch its 
movements. They saw it slacken sail, and presently 
aftorjierceived that«thc four men on thc ( raft had been 
taken on board. Npw, would they come for them ? 
Planting the broken oar upright, and surmounting at 
with Siis hat and handkerchief, the captain waved it 
continually, an&shouted as loudly as he could. After 
half an hour passed thus in n^onisvig suspense, the 
Ycdfcel sailed away without its'erew perceiving them, 
and slowly*disappqpred from their eyes. 

I At this dreadful si^fnt, jpodr George fell at the 
captain’s feet, and exclaimed: *Oh! mdst we, then, 
stay here to perish with cold and hunger?’ 

Without replying, the captain felt in his pocket; and 
taking out a biscuit wet with salt-water, offered it to 
the child. George seized it with avidity, and was 
putting it to liis mouth, when remarking that the 
captain had none for himself, he said: ‘And what will 
you do, captain ? * 

‘ Rat it/ said Varenne briefly. 

The boy did not wait to be desired a second time, 

Tho next night waft dreadful. Varenne preserved a 
moody, despairing silepccj only from time to time he 
, moistened wiin ft piece of ic$ the lips of the poor child, 
whose strength was fast failing. 

* 0 ,|Niptain, I am ver^ cold — very weak. 0 my 
poor. /soother \* And then came back vividly to his 
f^itt^mbrance his little. soft white bed, in which his 

kind old nurse tised to tuck him up so snugly every 
night ; his nice supper of white-bread and hot milk — 
evi^i the j^ece of dry bread which was given him for 
c/mner whenever lie behaved badly. Oh, what would 
lie give now for even one half of that bit of bread ! 
Tims passed the long weary night in dreadful suf- 
ferings and unavailing regrets. At daybreak, as soon 
as the fog was sufficiently dispersed to allow them j 
to distinguish objects, they perceived floating past the 
ice a cask of cider. With great exertions, Ihe captain 
at length succeeded in securing it ; and a hearty 
draught greatly refreshed them both. 

‘ Captain/ said George, ‘ avo have forgotten one tiling 
which may save ns.* 

‘ What is that ?’ * j 

‘ To pray to G&d.’ Varenne sighed deeply. i 

‘ Yes, captain/ continued George, ns he tried to j 
kneel on the slippery ice, * whenever mamma was ! 
in grief, {-he used to pray to God, and lie always 
(jomforted her. She often told me so, and she always 
spoke the truth. I)o, dear captain, kneel down by me.’ 
jVhethe^ from conviction, or merely from a w ish to 
please the boy, Varenne obeyed ; and George, in simple j 
childish words, asked their Heavenly Father to forgive 
them all their sms, and especially his great one m 
disobeying and forsaking his parents, for which lie was 
now justly punished : also, for their Saviour's sake, to j 
take care of them, and deliver them from their dreadful 1 
situation. 1 

They had not long risen from their knees, when they ; 
saw drifting by them a small empty boat, which the 
captain recognised as having belonged to bis ship. 
They caught it, got into it; and Vitrcnne guiding it. 
ca&'tidlly through the icebergs — the slightest shock 
from which Avould have crushed it like an egg-shell — 
soon perceived that they Avero not far from land. 

At length they reached tfte 'shore, and landed, the 
captain earning George in his arms, for the child’s 
limbs Avere weak and numbed. The sun rose, and in ,j 
somfc degree warmed them ; and the captain filled his 
hat with mussels, which he found among the rocks. 
George had often eaten of these shell-fish, delicately 
cooked and sent up to his parents’ table, but never did 
he tlunk them half so good or savoury as now that he 
w'as glad to devour them raAv. Their hunger in some 
measure appeased, a new fear took possession of the 
captain. He Avafiteiito explore the coast, and ascertain 
what chance they had of escaping; but George Avas too j 
weak to accompany him, and he dared not leave him 
alone, for fear of the bears and other wild animals 
fAvHiicli infest these northern lands. Indeed, in his own 
weak .Aid totally unarmed condition, he could make 
but little resistance Avere they to attack him. While 
ruminating over this dilemma, George suddenly gave 
^ cry of joy, and with a trembling hand pointed out 
r to bis companion an English vessel sailing alfcng the 
shore. What jtfty ! The crew perceived them, and three 
men put off in a boat towards the spot where they 
were. The captain’s habitual rough reserve gave way 
before # the transport caused by this unlooked-for deli- 
verance** he folded George in his arms, and with tears 
of joy embraced him as if he had been his son. 

‘Let us kneel doAvn, captain/ whispered the boy, 
and thank God for Ilis goodness in- saving us/ The 
clef sailor obeyed, and joined fervently in George’s 
simple thanksgiving. Presently, the boat’s bow touched 
the shore, and the three sailors leaping out, raised the 
exhausted pair in their arms. 

* Carry the child/ said Varenne ; ‘I am still strong 
enough to walk/ As soon as they got on board the 
vessel, everything possible was done for their health 
and comfort. The captain’s wife took George under 
her especial care, and be was soon perfectly restored. 
After a few days’ sail, the English vessel crossed the 
track of a French brig, the Natalie, of Granville, bound 
for that port. They hailed it ; and Varenne and George* 
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having taken a grateful farewell of their kind English .Appointed in 1797 myiister of the marine, lie was 
friends, went on board their countrymen's vessel. They directed to make a tour of inspection along the Frefich 
were landed at Havre, and Varenne invited ^leorg^ to coast, and 4(^,000 francs were sillopgd for his expenses, 
accompany him to his inn. The boy thanked luiity He spent but 8000, and on his return immediately 
but said he must first go home, as he could not feel sen^the |emnining 1)2 , 000 back to the public treasury, 
happy until he had seen his parents, and obtained their The government, however, refused to receive the sum,, 
pardon. and Pleville employed it/oi*thc good of the nation in 

1 Well/ said Varenne, 1 if you don’t come to me erecting a telegraph. • 

to-morrow morning, I will go to see you at your father’s After a glorious, a happy, and a useful life, having 

house. By the way, I don’t think 1 ever asked you been made chief officer of the Eegio* of Honour, George - 
liis name/ Rene IMeville-le-lMloy died at the age of eighty years, 

‘ Plc'villc-le-Pelley/ said George, as he walked towards on the 2d of October 1S(X>. A simple monument, 


his home. bearing an epitaph composed by M. Remain.*, was 

We will leave it to our readers to imagine how raised to his^nemory in the Cemetery of the East in 
the truant boy made himself known to his sorrowing Paris. . 

parents — how speedily their grief wasPturncd into joy * I • 

— and how his mother shuddered, and drew him closer I 

to her bosom, when lie told of the shipwreck and the « T 1* E Iff O N T II : 

iceb £»’ • , sen: n c u a*n n amts. * 

‘Where are you , going, my lover asked Madame . 

Pleville, when she saw her husband take up his half ^ HE P ro £ rcss science during the past moittli has 


and prepare to go out. 


been shewn more in the accumulation of miscellaneous 


him with the profession/ said his father, ‘it must he 
his vocation to become a sailor.’ ^ 

And a sailor Ueorge-Rene Pleville-le-Pelley became, 


and continued during Ins life. Alter having made . . .. , J , , 

i . I. -i •, | | i gathering of the peripatetic savans, and favourable 

sc\ oral voyages to Pie* fiffindland and elsewhere, lie ^ lA ^ , . / * . , ’ Al , 

entered Jiis country’s service, and in an engagement i ^ CM1 * S art / looked ^ or * ^ t ,e P rcbl dent, the. Duke of 


with an English frigate, he lost his right leg. This 
accident, however, did not impede either his activity 


thus gave work to the carpenter, and not to the surgeon. 

In 1770, ill health forced him to retire for a time 
from active service, and he w r as made port-lieutenant 
at Marseille. • While there, the English frigate, the 


with the port, was able to pilot it in, in safety. On 
the next day, he seut workmen to repair the injuries 


bearing an epitaph composed by M. Remain, was 
raised to hismicmory in the Cemetery of the East in 
Paris. T 


‘To bring here that brave Captain Varetftie ; but* facts and suggestions, ttyV* in grc;|t demonstrations 
for him, this boy would have been lost.’ He soon or discoveries ; and philosophers, rehived from the 
reappeared with the desired guest, and the whole pressure of the scasgn, are beginning to think of the 
history of their adventures was gone over again. long vacation. Our learned societies wound up their 

‘I hope, my child’ saul Ma<lame*I‘lev,l o ‘ tl.ut you fi( . ssi U8Ui(l , by < rc ,, (ling f he titlc3 of oll 

have now bad enough ot a sea-life, find will be content ’ * , , J . ..... 

to remain quietly at home.’ • I >ll l )ers . left on band - a,ld “," OT lm,ul K 1 ^ » l^iet 

‘ I hope quite the contrary.’ said the captain roughly, hroathinj'-time. Some ol tile active member* have 
‘I daresay he is only anxious to be off again.’ ' taken flight for the couutrjtor the continent, bent on 


‘If what be has suffered lias not sufliccd to disgust affujliday wlifrli shall combine science with recreation, 


while others are busily preparing for the meeting s>f 
the British Association, which is to take place at Glas- 
gow on the 12th September. It will be the twenty-fifth 


Argyle, will he able to tell in bis address of important 
advances in physical science generally, and in meteor- 


or his promotion. Twice was the ivooden log shot from ology and magnetism in particular. It will not be the 
under him; and ho used to congratulate himself that be first time that Scotland has distinguished herself in 


the cause of science. * 

Oxford has been conferring rewards on some deemed 
to be worthy, and with more discrimination than on 


Alarm, commanded by Captain Jerv ji— tiftcrwards Lord <vrtain fon « pr » C( ' a!,ion3 w!licb n,i n ,ht 1*. named. 
St Vincent— waa driven by a tempest into the hay, Science, Var, and literature came m for a slu^e of the 
and ran an imminent ribk of being dashed to pieties on honours ; ami few will ine^ne to dispute tile merits of 
the rocks. Pleville, with all the sailors whom he couk/ (JtHonei Sabine, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir DeLffey Evans, and 
collect, hastened to the rescue. The night was dart, |the Poet-laurgatc, the Master of the Mint, Moncton 
and the storm so fearful that the boldest of the*sailors Milnes, Dr Lloyd of Dublin. Alljthosc and the otlicrs 
refused to leave the shore, lie lieutenant himself, now tf rite o.c.L. after their names, with the 

despite of Ins mflrmitv, did not hesitate, fastening a .. ~ .. ~ , t+ 

stroiii? rope round his body, and grasping a cable, one satisfaction of feeling that the university has but 
end of vWiieli he had made fast to the ground, ho let accomplished what th» public approve, lennyson is 
li inf self down into the sea. With akiost incredible 'about to give us another touch of his quality in a tew , 
clforts, be succeeded in reaching the frigate when it volume of poems — a promise that will gratijy a host of 
was about to perish ; and by hi# intimate acquaintance readers. • 9 * 


Colonel Rifwlinson ga\n his lecture at the Royal 
Institution, and to (pie of tlie jtnost brilliant and 


- • # 1 - w ~ AiiobuutLULi. anu tv H 

return toKndand ad S '° "' aS S0 °" fit to crowded audiences of th« season.- He, however, told 

10 The EnglKlmiral testified his gratitude by send- his hsnrers b 7° nd ” r,mt , ha */ or • om ®, tim ® been 
ing Captain Jervis back to Marseille with a splendid known tlirough his communications to the Asiatic 
service of plate, and a complimentary and grateful Society : we have on several occasions called attention 
letter for Pleville. His noble conduct on this occasion to the particulars in our * Month/ Among new* 
met afterwards with w\hat he esteemed a much higher matters, he exhibited a slab on which an interesting 
recompense. During the war of 1778, his son, who was chapter of Nebuchadnezzar’s annals is inscribed, 
serving on board a ligate, was taken prisoner. No re i a ting the monarch’s achievements in the building 
sooner did the English Admiralty learn who the young d embe „ ighment of Baby , ou fn term3 £ 

man was, than they not only ordered him to be set at . . , • i j . . . _ \ 

liberty, but permitted liim alesi to release several of thosc in ^ K . )0 ^ l an( ^ containing in one 

his comrades! P lace an allu81ul i bis insanity. On this latter 

The telegraph which still exists on the Hotel de la point, however, the colonel Is not yet fully, satisfied 
Marine, is a proof of Pleville’s noble disinterestedness, tliat he has made out the true meaning of the cuneiform 
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inscription. Should he find it confirm his first impres- 
sion, it will certainly be one of the most remarkable 
instances of corw>b«rati.ve testimony on record. 

Among recent doings at thc<Soc7cty of Arts, Professor 
JJolTy’s paper, ‘On the Mutual Relations of Trade ^nd 
Manufacture,’ deserves notice, for the way in which 
the subject was treated. It is at once highly suggestive 
and instructive ; and those who wish to know r how 
suicidal art; the effects of an illiberal legislative policy, 
will do well to take it into consideration. A case in 
point was adduced. In 1824, a lav* had been passed 
for the admission of French silks into England; but 
British manufacturers made such a cCiniour, that 
parliament attached to the law a\ stipulation, that 'no 
silks should he imported from Frai-c under a certain 
length. Now, as the French manufacturers had Iff on 
preparing during two ydars to supply the English 
market* and as their standard of length was shorter 
than that required by the law, it followed that the 
whole stock was a little tqp ( \short ; and so the British 
manufacturers’ t*point seemed to he gained. But they 
arc cunning folk at L};ori ; and as the silks could 
not be sent into England under the sanction of the 
law, they were s£nt without it . the whole werq smuggled 
into this country; and the men of Spitalfields had thus 
to compete with goods wJfirii had paid no duty at all. 
The moral of the story {‘till admits of application. 
Carrying out their function, which is to *>e nationally 
uqgfiul, the Society of Arts, besides their 101st anniver- 
sary, have just held a conference of all the institutions 
in union ; and the first instalment of the General 
Trade Museum, prepared by the society under the 
sanction of the commissioners of the Great Exhibition ( 
of 1 851, has been exhibited. The articles comprised 
wools, skins, silks, horns and bones, furs, hair, wax, &c. 
As a means of instruction and reference, such a 
museum is of the highest value, as they best know" 
who«have had occasion to rectify their ideas of things 
by actual observation. 

The Civil Engineers have had under discussion a 
subject particularly interesting at the present time, 
when are feeling the effects of a long-eflntmuod 
deficiency in the supply qjf Tain. Tli« anomalous 
character of tfic seasons indeed the subject of geueful 
remayk. On 2Gth May, the thermometer marked 105 . 
degrees in the sun, find 81 degrees in the shade. On 
the 3Qth of the same month, snow and hail fell. Thin 
came rains ; but much loss than was expected ; then 
cold winds again — so cold, indeed, •that ice, sufficiently 
string to be lifted entire from the surface of the water, 
was forme^,within a day or two of the summer solstice! 
While the cold is held Ho bf\ due to cosmieal causes, 
the drought iB in part attributed to tli'c diminished 
foliage consequent on the felling ,of trees and grubbing 
up of hedges, to which agficulturists have betaken 
themselves with so much energy of late years. Mr 
Pusey — no mean authority — has shewn with respect 
to one county, Berkshire, that whatever improvement 
may have taken place in the growth 'of wheat since 
the clearing of the land, has been accompanied by a 
corresponding deterioration in the quality of root- 
crops. In the adjoining bounty of Oxford, some of 
the farmers have h&Uto send three or four miles for 
their supplies of water; and 'it is a fact that a traveller 
stopping to bait at & roadside-inn not far from 
Woodstock, had to give nis horse a drink of beer, no 
water being to be had. 


J The subject above alluded to, was Mr F. Braitli- 
waite’s paper k On the Infiltration of Salt-water to the 
Springs oj Wells under London and Liverpool;’ in 
t! liYch it w r as shewn that the infiltration has become 
greater since the level of the wells has lowered by 
reason,, of the decreased rainfall. In a well at one of 
the groat breweries, even when there lias been no 
pumping for twenty-four hours, the water ‘does not 
rise to within 100 feet of Trinity high water-mark ;’ 
and this well is sunk into the chalk. Under these 
circumstances, the natural drainage is said to be 
reversed, and w-ater charged with saline particles infil- 
trates from the bed of the Thames in greater or loss 
degree, according to the height of the tides. Thus the 
quality of the springs is altered, while the quantity is 
diminished. Arfeong the facts brought out during the 
discussion were : — that ‘ 0 the effect of tides upon w ells 
in the neighbourhood of Ramsgate and other similarly 
situated positions, was well known ; many of the wells 
nearest tile sea were absolutely dry at low-water.’ ‘ The 
fyvel of the chalk- water had rarely been so depressed 
as at. the present time.’ ‘The source of the rivers 
Lade a ill Ver, in Hertfordshire, were lower, down i 
their respective valleys, than had been known for 
twelve years. In a well in the upper districts at ( 
Studham Common, an alternation of fifty feet hud 
been previously observed, but the depression was now" 
seventj T -five feet frtim the highest point that had been 
noted. The prospect f >r those interested in nulls was 
very gloomy, and it was difficult to overstate the incon- 
venience to which they might be subjected, during the 
summer, for w ater-power to carry on their business.’ 
And further, that ‘the depression of the waiter-level, 
unggff London, should he warnings against tampering 
with subterranean waters; and the present natural 
depression in the water-level in the districts where the 
rivers take their rise, plainly shews there is no such 
surplus of w r atcr in the clialk as had been presumed 
upon, for drawing a supply by the artificial means 
of pumping from that source.’ At Liverpool, the 
scarcity is such that the streets are watered with 
sea- water. 

We have dwelt somewhat on this subject, as it is 
one likely to come more and more into notice, seeing 
that the demand for whaler for social, domestic, and 
manufacturing purposes will more and piorc increase. 
Whether art call lgy nature under contribution to an 
indefinite extent, remains to he seen. We would, 
however, suggest that the present juncture might very 
properly he chosen for testing the views thrown out by 
M>r Prestwieh in his Inquiry respecting the Water-bearing 
Strata ground London, of which a summary w r as given 
in No. 17 of our Journal. 

Before leaving the Civil Engineers, we may mention 
jhat at one of their meetings a gyroscope w*as exhibited, 
constructed on so large a scale as to require aVnacliine 
to set it in motion. It afiords a most beautiful demQii- 
stration of the rotation of the earth. Also Cailen and 
Ripley’s ‘Patent multiplying rotative motion, as a 
substitute for tooth-gear for multiplying or diminishing 
speed. 4 It is a substitute, and a surprisingly effectual 
one, for the wheel and pinion, formed ‘ of two rotating 
disks or frames, the one having grooves sunk on its 
face, and the other fitted with pins sheathed with 
rovers.’ These pins pass’ through the grooves, and 
give a rapid rotatory motion to the large disk, with 
but little noise or friction. The construction embodies 
a well-Hnown principle, familiar to those who know 
how to describe an oval ; so simple, that the wonder is 
it was not applied before. And another noteworthy 
object was Mather and Platt’s earth- boring machine, 
by which the ordinary boring-rods are done away with. 

It is * a frame, supporting a vertical steam cylinder, 
acting like that of Nasmyth’s hammer, raising and 
letting fall with great rapidity, and with any regulated 
length of stroke, a heavy boring-head, of about fifteen 
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inches diameter, armed with a number of strong, 
variously-pointed chisels, the head being so constructed 
that, alter each blow, the chisels move onwards in a 
circle, so as that any individual chisel shall not stfikl-' 
twice consecutively on the same spot.’ An iron cylin- 
der, with an interior bucket, is used for clearjjig out 
the hole, and accomplishes its purpose satisfactorily. 
We hear that this machine can be depended on for 
precision and facility, and that one set to work near 
Halifax pierced ‘a hole fifteen inches diameter, into 
hard compact rock, at the rate of ten feet per day of 
ten working-hours.’ In leaving the subject of machinery, 
wo may mention that Mr J. 1\ Muirhead has collected 
and published, in three handsome quartos, The Origin 
and Progress of the Mechanical J nvcnlions of James Watt , 
a worthy memorial of the great ufvculor. In the 
familiar and confidential letters to his friends here 
presented to us, and in the specifications of his patents, 
we may trace his ideas through all their stages, from 
the first conception to the complete machine.* 

The Photographic Society are taking active measure J 
to prevent the fading of positives, and have a hqpe of 
success; and they are talking about recovering th<? 
w aste silver from ‘ old hypo.* Mr Mascher, of Phila- 
delphia, has invented a stereoscope, in which the two 
pictures and two lenses arc so contrived as to fold to 
the size of a Geneva watch, wearable as a locket. In 
few words, it consists of a circular wing, with the two 
pictures hinged to one side, and *the two eye-pieces on 
the other; and as the distance between them is not 
great, the pictures are covered by plano-convex lenses, 
to get rid of the secondary reflection. The same artist 
now takes two stereoscopic pictures at once in full 
daylight, and in the open air. To effect his ohjw V ic 
makes use of very small lenses, pierces his camera with 
two apertures the fiftieth of an inch diameter, and gets 
a picture with each, M. i’ouillet, of the Academic at 
Paris, has an apparatus for determining the height of 
clouds by the aid of photography ; and at St Peters- 
burg, photography has been made to do good service in 

j the reduction and reproduction of large topographical 
maps. 

Liebig has published a method of making bread that 
will not readily turn sour, and that is more nutritious 
than ordinary bread. ‘ Pure flour,’ he says, ‘ is not all 
that is required for alimentation; there wants the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of lime.' It i^to eating bread 
deficient in lime that some of the diseases of prisoners 
and children arc due. By mixing the flour with weak 
lime-water, not only does it become more nutritious/ 
according to the views of the celebrated chemist, bi # ft 
there is an increase of 8 per cent, in the quantity of 
bread. It is -well known that the bakers of Belgium 
make inferior flour into palatable bread by mixing it 
with sulphate of copper — a hurtful substance ; while 
lime in4he small proportions contemplated, would bl 
harmless, if not beneficial. In this resect, the method 
of decorticating wheat proposed at Paris by M. Sibille 
may be worth notice. lie majees a wash of one part 
lime, three parts carbonate of soda, six parts boiling- 
water, mixed to shew a strength of three degrecs*by the 
alkalimeter, in which the grain being soaked for two 
or three minutes, it comes out with the outer husk 
perfectly removed, leaving the wheat bright and clean, 
and its geminating qualities uninjured. SophisticaUDrs 
of food are not tolerated so patiently in France as in 
our moral country. The farmers, in some places, had 
for years been accustomed to put a few drops of oil on 
the shovel with which they turned their wHbat; the 
grain had in consequence a lustrous, lively appearance, 
and fetched a higher price in the market. The tribiyial 
of Chartres has, however, now pronounced tire use of 
oil to be a fraud punishable fcy 100 francs fine and 
forfeiture of the wheat 

Boussingault, continuing to investigate what has 
for some time been a vexed question in agricultural 

u ~ ■ » • V 


, chemistry, now publishes as h bonclusion, that ‘ tho 
f|PC azote of the atmosphere is never assimilated ‘Im- 
plants. Atmospheric air does supply them with some 
tract s of afcimilable azotised * prijicifdes ; hut it is 
essontitJlU' in the soil, or*rather in the manures intro- 
duced tlrerein, and ill the yvater of rain, fog, or <Tew, t 
that plants find the ft^ptiaed aliments necessary to 
their development.’ , 

M. Leclorc, of ’Fours, finds in sensitive plants not 
only a nervous but a muscular system. The muscles ' 
are placed in the irritable portions of the plants, and 
are tuberculous and moniliform in their structure- 
one set connected with the nutrition, the other with 
the life of the plant. And to pass from vegetable to 
animal races* a question much debated in France of 
late years has once Jnorc* come up for discussion, and 
this time with autllirity. The Academic* of Medicine 
ha yp announced ‘tlV 1 physical and moral degeneration 
of the human race caused by vaccination,’ a» a subject 
to he argued at their meetings. The argument chn 
hardly fail to he interesting; and while waiting the 
result, we may repeat that there are physiologists in 
this country who hold vodjgipation to he, on tho whole, 
a questionable benefit. # # 

A\i was anticipated, the Geological Society, at the 
close of their session, ’had a pjfpor ‘On the Earthquakes 
at BrouhSa,’ in which an interesting ^account of the 
great catastrophe was given, as regarded in a scientific 
point of view. They had also a paper on ‘Raised 
Beaches in Argyleshire,’ nnit on fossil seeds — impor- 
tant subjects both. In Afi^ria, a gemmiferous forma- 
tkm, similar to those which ^yield the precious stone* 
of Arazil, is said to have been discovered in the valley 
of Aral. * 

The electric telegraph has again been employed for 
the determination of longitude — of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. Simultaneous signals were made at that 
place, and at Harvard, in the state of Massachusetts, 
where the position of the Observatory has been deter- 
mined by the United States' government, without stint 
of cost or labour, so that it might become the point 
of reference for the Coast Survey, in which their navy 
has been lor many years engaged. The longitude of 
Fredericton, as now found, differs 27 seconds from tho 
former determination by astronomical observation — ft 
remarkably small amount. The comet discovered at 
Berlin and J^aris tin the same day in June las^ was at 
first supposed to be the same that determined the 
abdication o£ Charles Y, in 1551* Its return 'Lift been 
arduously watched for; flut the movements of the . 
one now seen arc precisely the reverse of those of its 
1 predecessor of three centuries ago. * 

.Mr Airy, the astronomer-royat, has delivered his 
twentieth annual report to the Board of Visitors . It 
is for the most part a technical document ; but there 
arc a few facts thaUadmit of notice. *Ile states that* j 
at his request, tfte Lords of tho Admiralty supplied \ 
the necessary funds for the restoration of Halley’s 
tomb in Lee church-yard :* that the galvani# method is 
constantly employed for ^transits; that tho self-regis- 
tration of magnetical ana meteorological instruments 
by rteans of photography continues unaltered ; and 
the learned functionary adds: ‘Application has been 
made to me from one of the important offices of govern- 
ment, for the galvanic regulation of their clocks. On 
considering the risks to which various galvanic com- 
munications are liable, and the financial necessity for 
occupying wires as little as possible, I perceived that 
it was necessary to devise constructions which should 
satisfy the following conditions :-^first, that a current 
sent once a day should suffice for adjusting the clock* 
even if it had gone ten or 'more seconds wrong ; 
secondly, that an occasional failure of the current 
should not stop the clock. I have arranged construc- 
tions which possess these characters, and the artist 
I (Mr C. Shepherd) is now engaged in preparing estimates 
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of the expense. I tlimli it liktjly that this may prove 
to ‘be* Jhe beginning of a very extensive system «£ 
clock regulation^ m , ^ 


< . *' 

TATAR BEAUTIES. t fe 

r Madame Hommaire do Hcjl givts the following account 

of the daughters of a Tatar primes, Adel Bey, who still live* 

in the neighbourhood of Baktcheserai: — ‘Imagine, reader, 
the most exquisite sultanas of whom poetry and painting have 
ever tried tc convey rtn idea, and still your conception will 
fall far short of the enchanting models 1 had then before 
me. There ware three of them, all orally beautiful and 
graceful. Two were clad in tunics of cinnsoii brocade, 
adorned in ‘front with broad gold-lace; th^ tunics were 
open, anil disclosed beneath then^ca slime re robes, with 
very tight sfreves terminating inVgold fiingcs. The 
youngest wore a tunic of azure Hull bioc ide, with silver 
ornaments : this was the only Aiffcrcnlee between her d^'ss 
am] that of her sisters. AV thiee had magnificent black 
hair escaping in countless tresses from a fez of silver 
filigree, r sct like a diadem over their i\ory foreheads; they 
woie gold embroidered slipper ., and wide tiousers drawn 
close at the ankle. I had nqv^Y behold skins so da/./dingly 
fair, eyelashes ^ ifing, or so ftrficatc a bloom of youth. 
The calm repose that sat on the countenances of these 
lovely creatures had never* been disturbed by any profane 
glance. No look but their mother’s had ever told them 
they were beautiful ; and this thought gaver them an 
inexpressible charm in my eyes. It is not in our Europe, 
where women, exposed to%lfe ga/.e of crowds, so soon 
addict thenj|elves to coquetry, that the imagination could 
conceive such a type of beauty. The features of 014 ;* 
young girls are too soon altered by the vivacity of their 
impressions, to allow the oy e of the artist to discover in 
them that divine charm oi purity and ignorance with 
I which I was so struck in beholding my Tatar princesses. 
After embracing me, they retired to the eml of the loom, 
where they remaned standing in those graceful Oriental 
attitudes which no woman in Europe could imitate. A r 
dozen attendants, muffled in white muslin, were gathered 
round the door, gazing with respectful curiosity. Their 
profiles, shewn in relief on a dark ground, added to the 
picturesque character of the scene.’ — Travels in the 
Crimea, by U. I). Seymour , 37. 7\ 

DEODORISING PROPERTIES OF 001*1 EE. 

The London Medical Gazette gives the result of numer- 
ous experiments with roasted coffee, proving ]hat it is 11 c 
most powerful means, not only of rendering anfcnal and 
vegetable* effluvia innoctmus, lm| of actually destroying 
them. A roonr in which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept for some time, was instantly 
deprired of all smell, on an open coffcecroaster being 
carried through it containing a i>ouml of eollee newly 
roasted. In another room exposed to the effluvium 
occasioned by the clearing out of a cess-pool, so that 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonty in great quantities 
could be chemically detected, the steiudi was completely 
removed within half a minute, on The employment of three 
ounces of hush roasted coftefe; whilst the other parts of 
the house were permanently cl<#uAi of the same smell by 
being simply traversed with theipoffee-roastcf, although the 
cleansing of the cess-pool continued several hours after. 
The best mode of using the coffee as a disinfectant, ^is to 
dry the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and then roast the 
powder on a moderately heated iron plate until it assumes 
a dark -brown tint, when it is fit for use. Then sprinkle it 
in sinks or cess-pools, or lay it on a plate in the room which 
you wish to have purified. Coffee acid oY coffee oil acts 
more readily in minute quantities. — Year-book of Fads, 

the screen-scene in the school for scandal. 

A ludicrous ineident*oecufrcd one evening in connection 
with this scene, at tite Hawkins’ Street house, in Dublin, 
then under the management af William Abbott. When 
the screen was pulled down* Lady Teazle was not there, 
and thus the great point the play w as lost. She had 
gone into the green-room to gossip or rest herself, and 
calculated on being atdier place in time. Before the house 


could recover frofea their astonishment, or evince disappro- 
bation, Abbott, who played Charles Surface, and loved a 
jest, with jLjreat readiness added a word to the text, and 
<f : claimed : ‘No Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful!’ 
A roar of laughter followed, in the midst of which the 
fair absentee walked deliberately on, and placed herself in 
her proper position, as if nothing had happened . — Dublin 
University Magazine. 


TO . 

The Dark hath promise of the Light — 

And not a shadow e\ei hung 
Over the heart, but (Jod hath Hung 
Some beam of Day athwart the Night. 

* ° *• * * 

Eor bi iciest spaa; one road we kept. 

And trod it gladly hand in hand — 

V.ut very sadly now I stand 
< Upon the pathway you have left. 

f 

« * J cannot dare to murmur — yet 

A hitter pang will rise and start 
Across a weak and foolish heart, 

Which hath its seasons of regret ! 
n 

But at suck seasons 1 do pray- * 
llowo'cr myself' bo sadly urged — 

That where our several paths diverged. 

Your own may lead to Light and Day. 

J. T. P. 


Tin: SOAP-PLANT. 

The Vienna journal* announce that a firm of California 
lias sent home to that city sortie Cecils of the soap-plant. 
It grows wild m California, rising to the height of about 
a foot. The plant fades away in the month of May, and 
insuh* each is a ball of natural soap, superior, it is asserted, 
to any that can be manufactured. 

DUELS OF GERMAN STUDENTS. 

For a few hasty words, satisfaction with arms is desired 
and promised ; cards are exchanged, seconds chosen, the 
cartel solemnly declared, and time, plac£, and weapon 
agreed upon. A$cr r a delay of some days or weeks, which 
are con.semptiously made use of for practising at the noble 
art, the parties lepair early on the appointed morning 
Vitli their friends to the place of rendezvous, on some 
neighbouring heath. An umpire and a medical student 
must akvavs he present. Arrived on the ground, they fix 
the spot and distance for the fight, mark the mensuta nr 
circles within which the combatants must keep, strip the 
upper part of their body, and after close examination of 
lue weapons, the sanguinary contest begins. Th^ umpire 
holds his rapier steadfastly between them, in order to stop 
them at the fiis% wound that is inflicted, and to prevent 
foul play. Thus the two antagonists may stand, parrying 
and returning each otherfb thrusts lor some minutes, until 
at length their vigour relaxes. Now comes the moment 
for the incisive blow. The contest becomes more despe- 
rate, and the swords glance almost invisibly, whilst the 
shouting of the anxious friends mingles with the rapid 
clash of the rapiers. Suddenly the umpire shouts : ‘ Sitzt !’ 
()n% of the two is hit; blood has been drawn, and the dud 
is over. And whilst the medical student advances to 
attend to the wound, the umpire summons the two antago- 
nists to shake hands, and to promise that they will consider 
the offence as forgotten and as expiated, and that they 
will neither bear one another any grudge from it, nor 
allo*v any information of the occurrence to spread. — Dublin 
University Magazine . 
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T II E U OMAN C E OF N A T E UK. 

Hr. who, forgetting mankind for a time, iftnv direct 
bis stops to the tracks of nature, will find amid i$? 
phases a world of romance which he had soiree! v 
dreamed of* or at most but imperfectly realised, before ; 
not, perhaps, the romance which smirks through 
sentimental love-tales, or frowns among the- horrors 
of some impossible fiction, but ratl*>r that which steals 
upon us w it h delightful enehnntincift from the sunlight 
streamlet, or the bright green ft f 11 -loaf 

Forty days’ journey in the dost it, there is a lake 
shut in on all sides by mountains— deep in its waters 


j Correggio, in bis t*)neepflon of Christ in the Carden 
‘ of (iethsemane, has mads clouds in thV horizon 
with crimson night-lints ; so sad, so dreary, and yet 
so natural, that forgetting the intrinsic beauty 
and romance of the originals, ve lose ourselves in 
i wondering admiration of "flit* copyist# 

Many a place lias acquired a loinafdie story from 
the halo which nature, prioi* to any scene-acting, has 
cast around ll ; many a lover’s walj|, so .called, has 
become (/tie in reality, because it harmonised with the 
engrossing dual selfislimg..^, of the class; many a 
haunted tree was scathed by lightning and weird 
^ i til age before the legend V as fitted to ll. In order 


lived a fairy with silver wings. Once upon a time, ; to «sce the steps of a process® ol this kind, let us take 
there came a traveller, footweary and sad of ht art : | a behind-the-scenes’ review of the history of a Imun fed 


lie rested upon its shores. Struck with the lofely 
beauty of the spot, he built him a roll, determined to 
seek in nature what 1*? «ould not find in men. The 
fairy watched the stranger — first with curiosity, then 
with interest, anon with pity, and lastly with love. 
Withheld from mortal converse, she could only sfieak 
with her beautiful eyes; and whenever the stranger 
looked fondly upon the waters gleaming in the sun- 
shine, her glances were as living gems of light, 
besporting themselves on the bosom of the lake. 
Time passed on, and the stranger went his way : 
disconsolate, the fairy waited ]png* and watched 
hopefully. When at length lie came not, she lelfc her 
home, and wandered seeking him ; even now, she 
haunts the lakes and the streams ; and when perch ant^e 


hollow. 

Tt was originally a gravel-pit, or a marl -pit — or say, 
if you w ill, a chalk-pit — due, aa such places are often- 
times, in a plantation of Scotch firs. As time passes 
on, it is disused : excavating enterprise mines elsewhere ; 
or crotchety landlord, tender on the game- question, 
finds its working to he inimical to the nerves of the 
hares or the pheasants around. Water collects the 
damp bottom — water looking dark and deep, with 
fiendish newts and lizards besporting themselves 
therein. A green cryptogam stains the sides of the 
pit; wldle :>mosf— say some sphagnum — takt% root in 
the lower parts. A fern, too— Jet it ’he hartsfcoigue or 
adder's- tongfie -spread^ ivbout. Night filter night, as 
evening comes on, the Scotch firs. cast solemn shades 


any one looks upon the sunlight waters, as dyd that^un the brink 
, stranger, she smiles ; and those same flashes of light 
y tell alike of her presence and her story, 
j And the sunshine on the waters, irrespective of 
| allegory* is a most fairy -like scene. The flashes m 
light reflected from each ripple, singtdarly resemble 
the motion of a flock of sparkling butterflies. It is 
the same on the clear liorsejfbiid or the crag-bound 
lake. Either will furnish the attentive observer with 
one of the prettiest touches of the romance of ifature. 

Wero I to dwell upon the romance of cloudland — 
fickle, strange, beautiful cloudland — I should only 
repeat in prose what Shelley has described in poefty, 
as aerial and as richly coloured as bis theme. I 
would rather tell how artists have painted with its 
varied aspects warm in their memories — how* Turner, 
with unaccountable twirls and Bputtcrings of colour, 
has fabricated skies and atmospheres, wonderful 
almost as their originals — how Martin, with the 
more than mortal landscapes* that sometimes smile 
upon the heavens, ripening in his mind to more 
than mortal maturity, lias revealed touches of lands 
that* might well belong to an unseen world — how 


above. The place, formerly diVary, 
logins to, look strange in its loneliness: in point 
ol fact, it wears that appearance which mew call 
haunted. * 

Years pass * Crotchety landlord is defunct ; 
excavating workmen lie silently in excavations made 
by other bauds. Thtymemory^of nwin eschews notions 
of a gravel yr marl pit f it is a natural hollow, or a 
Druidieal temple, or a Ionian fossa, or anything else 
that* may occur to £he*fancy. Romantic youth, of 
melodramatic turn of mind, walks that way alone, for 
trespassing enhances the charm of the stroll — the idea 
of a terrific game-keeper giving a pleasant fear, llo 
discovers the — is struck with its dreariness — thinks 
it the very place for something tragip— starts as the 
hares spring frightened away, and in a state of nervous 
excitement, overtakes comm^nicajive rustic. Pouncing 
upon him, he asks if any one was jever murdered upon 
the spot-regales him with stones of demons, goblins, 
and sauccr-eycd things — till Hodge or Higgins localises 
the in numerable horrors in $iq old marl-pit. Hodge 
tells thft tales to others, with no particular limitations ; 
others deride him, but talco good ifcare not to visit the 
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place by nightfall. Benighted sohool-boy docs go there, 
hears Uk? shrieks of some wild-cats, or the cry of somf 
lonely owl, and cpnirsthpine in convulsions. The place 
gets a name, and anything but a good one. Yef^s pass 
on— ;tho fir-wood grows more solemn with Age— ^he 
ferns cover the sides of the hallow — strange lichens 
make their appearance amid the variegated mosses — 
Will-o’-the-wisps glimmer there at night. At this stage, 
Antiquary takes the matter up — fishes out of oblivion 
the legend# of Sir Hildebrand do Nightstalker, and 
gains a world-wide reputation for his skilful perfor- 
mance of the task. But neither Youth melodramatic, 
Hodge credulous, nor Antiquary fabricator)’, bethinks 
'i him that tfiere is more romance in thd appearance 
of the deserted marl-pit, than Vycr existed in tj.ie 
impossible stories its romantic appearance has won. 

There is something, even the simple [lowers which 
smile upoij our plains, that men .in olden time, wlfen 
thoughts were humbler and tastes less fastidious than 
now, sqw and noted with a quiet joy. The mossy 
village-churches, where lichens have crept, and birds 
have built their nests, till they seem tons of later days 
to be as natural as* the yetf Shat shades them, or the 
ivy that elings # to their gables — these mossy village- 
churches are as monuments of the jnen who carved the 
trefoil on their stones, or cut their wood into the leafy 
forms that grew Ground them — men with thc t romance 
of nature deep within their hearts ; for in spite of their 
cataleptic paintings, and tfccir absence of word-making 
sentimentality, the stone foliage in their chapels, the 
flowers that decorated their* solemn feasts, Jhe)ews thaj 
shaded their church -yards-^sombre, yet ever green— tell 
a story which no masonry at per foot, and no cemetery 
shrubbery at per contract, can ever tell, in these days of 
railways, Rhine-trips, and money-hunting. 

Slumbering, as we do, through the noblest hours a life- 
time might enj >y, seeing with eyes that arc as no eyes, 
thf* great drama which nature daily enacts before us, # 
it is not surprising that, vapid and depressed, we seek for 
some variation in the routine of our existence. There 
is red tape in private as well as in public life; and 
W'C, eloquent upon its evils in the grand departments 
of oifr state, forget that it is just as powerful and just 
as injurious in the little phases of our individual 
existences. 

There arc a hundred ways of w^jkinjj through a 
wood, anti a thousand media of viewing it. € Toddy, the 
sporting % r ont, sees only nests pnd game as ho creeps 
cracklingly along. Coowoo Visits it witlf feelings pf 
romance: ‘her footsteps have pressed tins leafy so % d, 
her ears have heard its warbling nightingale.’ Siirkun, 
too, visits it with feelings of romance, if lie did but 
know jt, in the dark night, with his snares, liiding from 
the gamekeeper. We— in all honesty, it may as well bo I 
— also visit it, anti with feelings o£ romance, but romance 
of ^pother kind — feeling such ,as sdhie hypothetical 

1 Greek might have felt when ho invented the first 
Dryad. 1 • , v 

Jn the sunshine, when the freeze is freshest and the 
wood the leafiest, where war%ling birds swing on the 
waving branches, and the lights and shadows (fence 
amid the underwood, or the rugged trunks— at such 
an hour and such a place one may hold converse -with 
nature ; or, in other words, kill time in a very enjoy- 
able manner, while all kinds of delightful fancies are 
chasing one another through the brain, There is 
verily enchantment in those playful glimpses of sunny 
light, as they dart about, or bask for a second around 
and above you — ever^ changing, like phantasmagoria. 
At first, the spell is mild, and they are sunbeams, just 
like any other sunbeams, with a hundred class-room 
philosophies grinning through them. The' spell works, 
ajjjjjh they * become animated, besporting themselves 
W: "toe sweet-toned music of the birds ; playing at 
s ^||de-and-seek, chasing each other, and performing 
l fwho knows how many funny antics. The spell deepens : 

♦ there are voices •’in the wood, other than the humming 
insect or the chirping sparrow. There is a presence : 
eye^ are looking on you — eyes that at first were nothing 
hut dancing sunbeams : forms seem to float around — 
forms that whilom were waving shadows. Greeks of 
old, at*” such a time, first dreamed of Dryades, for it 
was not in the haunted hour of twilight that these 
graceful wood-nymphs first betook them each to its 
tree — then, imagination might have coined a Sat)r or 
a Faunas. Scandinavians of old, when the sunlight 
glimmered before their Gothic eyes through leafy 
trees, bethought them of elves and fairies — fairies with 
their gem -like beauty and their merry tricks. O yes, 

1 am not the first who has discovered that nature is 
gloriously romantic in her sunlight woods. 

Twilight, that steals insidiously over hamlet and 
forest, has a strange romance in its dim misty shades. 

It is the hour when banditti arc supposed to assemble, 
their facets shaded by broad -spreading hats, while, 
through the branches of adjacent trees, the western 
sky, with its streaks of dusky red, looms drearily. It 
g’ the* hour when love and hope look forth upon the 
shadowy heaven in search of new-horn stars. It is the 
hour when Jinks roams on the Queen’s highway, cigar 
in mouth, and hands in pocket, m deep enjoyment of 
the quiet and the hall-fear Avliicli belongs to twilight 
alone. # 

I say the half- fear — it is a sensation, nameless, but 
peculiarly pleasurable— a feeling of solitude, not 
exactly dreary, nor exactly solemn, blit soinewdiat of 
both. The trees lo*o their colour, and stand out dark 
and well defined against the sky. Already imagination 
may conjure hushes or tree-stumps into anything it 
pleads — generally into something anything but pleas- 
ing. Already school-boy, becoming more gregarious 
even than he is wont, w r alks with his arm round the 
neck of school-friend — also # grSgarious — regaling him 
with the history of some stock -robbery which happened 
fifty years ago. Already old lady, nervous on the 
poinl of damps and night-air, vents experience upon 
companion, who being juvenile, and romantic withal, 
lolls upon a sofa, watching the shrubs through the garden 
window', her brown eyes hidden by the shadow of her 
delicate eyebrows — for she is a girl of twilight, dreamy, 
tender, beautiful. 

Ay, and Ihcre is a romance in twilight ; come when 
it. may, and w^ierf it may — a romance soinewdiat 
sleepy, somewhat tragic. A dyspeptic friend, cunning 
in Ins experience of numberless nightmares, tells me 

can anticipate the advent of one of these delightful 
JsCYisatigns by the twilight dimness observable in his 
vision ; for romantic as an overworked and rebellious 
stomach will permit liim to be, his fancy supplies 
appropriate accessories to the inconsistent horrors of 
fcis dream. 

> But the reader has doubtless had enough of these 
interpretations f they come upon him like those poeti- 
cal truisms which are practical impossibilities. lie 
holds, by his acts, aff least, that what is easily 
obtained, cannot he duly used or appreciated. Hence 
it is tl&t he shuts his eyes when nature, everyday 
nature, stands smiling and beautiful before him; and 
hence it is that the first exotic monster or learned 
tadpole claims his purse, and heartfelt inspection and 
consideration ; thus, too, lie, in a world strikingly 
pleasing and instructive, drags his lifetime on with 
joys and sorrows which are in the truest sense 
commonplace. 

And thus it is that Shumneyseyno, bored to death in 
his pretty little box down in Blanksex, is also bored to 
death at Borne, up the Rhine, or in the Lake district* 
He is a somnambulist, who walks and speaks and acts 
after the manner of his fellows, but who does it all with 
his eyes shut, and his mind asleep* Horning after 
morning, the sun rises strangely Over his paternal 
estate ; evening after evening, it sets gorgeously, tinting 
=*=Jfai " ■■ ========! 
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his ancestral trees with its parting hufs ; winter after 
winter, the snow and the frost combine to cover lus 
• branches with glittering gems— gems of the tfrst wqfer ■ ; 
yearly as the autumn returns, Ins fiehls are golden witA 
harvest; shadowy voices whisper in his plantations as 
the leaves fall— plantations wonderful in their changing 
colours ; and nightly the stars steal on the deep-blue 
sky that roofs him over, looking down on this earth 
with their golden eyes — calm, silent, eternal. 

But Shumncyseyne, yawning as the years go by, 
tired enough of himself, and dying for a new sensation 
— Shumnoyseyne, I say, wots not of it. So he tries 
Ins hounds, and lie tries his evening-parties — ho goes 
a-hunting, and lie goes a-trav oiling ; always despising 
common tilings, always searching fly novelties, but 
never to be satisfied. 

A word with you, Shumweyseyne ! — Try a little 
common-place occupation, and season your endeavours 
with somewhat of Tun Romance on Natijiu^ 

•office,’ visible on tho black shuttA* that replaces a pane 
one of the windows, completely into the, Shade. 

A few printed forms, a few signed by Colonel 

Mahcrlfjand emln'llislicd with tlie lion and unicorn 
of {tntafti, are hung up behind the dim glass of: the 
shop-front, half coiicqfiled* by lambs-wool stockings^ 
knitted habiliments for ft Iffiby’s wardrobe, and gouty- 
looking rolls of flannel. Is it possilie, wc ask ourselves 
with indignant wonder, that the British government 
can afford no better establish im*nt than* this — can 
devise no plan hut that of bribing Mr Pluckley to 
divide his allegiance between the public business and 
the sale of his own calico and drugget ? ‘ What a 

wretched, nlserable, contemptible place fnust Mail- 
biqlgo be ! ’ you cxqlAim. Don’t be bo hasty in your 
criticism, my good .friend. We are no wftrse off than 
our neighbours. i|t (’as^lebury, four miles ofl‘ the 
poAmastcr is a butelier ; and if you want to lay in 
a stock of stamps, or to dhlam a money-order, you 
must stand in the centre of a grove of raij meat, 
pendent from hooks in the ceiling; and if you remon- 
strate with the guardian genius o 1 the spot for allowing 
you to wait lor an unroamftAiblc tinw among dangling 
sheqp and gory quarters of beef, Mr JBings will pro- 
bably rejoin, that the twenty pounds a year he gets 
from government does not make it. worth his while 
to neglccf his business for the sak* of folks witli 
letters; that ‘it hardly pays his trouble, so it don’t; 
and that he du think lie shall resign lus office, so he 
du.' And at Elderton, six miles on the other side of 
iy?, the pos tip is tress keeps *a bookseller’s shop, which 
certainly seems more approbate than a butcher's for 
the reception of letters; but when wc consider tlwit 
the old lady is stone-deaf and half-blind, and that her 
grandson, who sorts the correspondence, is as careless 
and mischievous an urchin as ever robbed an orchard, 
why, the chances arc that the Elderton people must 
finvy us our Bluckley, who is a good old fellow in lys 
way. 

But wc are tired of rapping at this obdurate 
shutter, wdiere nobody attends to us. Let us enter 
the shop. Mrs Bluckley is higgling with a market- 
woman for eggs ; her husband is measuring out several 
yards of red ribbon for a round-eyed servant-girl; and 
the assistant is spreading out rolls of flannel for the 
approval of another purchaser, an old woman with a 
covered •basXct and list-shoes. There— Mr Pluckley 
has snipped the ribbon, and sweeps* the girlte cnoney 
into the till! He take's «s for customers, and comes 
uj? smirking. What can Mr Pluekley have the honour 

I of shewing u.«*? We want some stamps, we say. , Oh, 
is that all? — only post-office business. Mr Pluckley 
lc&ks disappointed ; Mrs Pluckley tosses her head • even 
the ‘young man’ looks hulled with us for coming on 
so unprofitable an ejr^nd. The stamjis are produced, 
•however, and paid for. AW, do w r e want anything? 

‘ Yes,’ we reply ; ‘ w T e w r ant to know what is tlie * * 
postage of a book to Lidia, arid of a letter 4o Scutari.* 
There ensues an awlul amount of turmoil and con- 
fusion. Mr Pluckley set lies Ins old spectacles on his 
oldei^nose, and tossef* over numberless stockings and 
other gear, in searching? for the mislaid forms and 
tariffs, grumbling audibly the while ; and Mrs Pluckley 
favours us with a succession of expressive sniffs and 
glances, which shew us plainly enough what Her . 
opinion of us is for giving so much trouble. Poor 
old. Pluekley is quite bewildered. He goes on diving 
into the most recondite drawers, and dragging into the 
light of day the most wonderful collections of snipping® 
of calico, and odds-and-ends bf bafzo and flannel. Still 
the desired papers are not forthcoming; and the 
gentle spouse of the postmaster grows more and more 
impatient— not with her husband for his slowness and 
negligence, but with us for <fbr annoying pertinacity. 
The shdp-bell tinkles, and several customers, most of 
them with a full complement of pattens, dogs, covered 

r o s x - o f i? i c e s u o r s. . 

Which, I ask j ? ou, 0 patriotic British realtor, is the 
wealthier government — that of the Grand Duke of 
Baden, or that of Iler Majesty Queen YTetoria? You 
answer, impartial friend, irately, promptly, strongly — 
feeling, doubtless, justly indignant *at the audacity of 
the question. T anticipate your t'oply, and rejoin with 
a fresh interrogation : flow, then, is it, that of the two 
potentates in question, his Serenity appears to be alone 
able to provide in every town of his dominions a hand- 
some and commodious post-office, where you may stand 
and await your audience under shelter, and wheri^ou 
are attended to by ail extensive staff of civil clerks, 
in the smartest and mo»t stylish of scenic military 
uniforms? Nor is this instance of a sage liberality 
peculiar to Baden ; for go -where you will on the conti- 
nent, from Naples to Ostend, from Lisbon to Viehna, 
you will everywhere find a w ell -appointed post-office, 
furnished with proper officials, all of w hom understand 
their business, and attend to it. Is tin* lihine a 
Pactolus, or arc there crown ‘ diggings’ on the hanks of 
the Arno and the Senile, to explain this phenomenon ? 
Ilow else can wo account for the fact, that every petty 
prince who lives by a rouya-ct-noir tablf 1 , and takes his 
toll from roufaite instead of the civil list, can yet afford 
to maintain a postal corps wdioso number and costume 
throw into the shade that of Great Britain — of Britai/ 
whoso fleets whiten the sea, and whose colonies are 
planted in each hemisphere ! Nor is it the groszherzogs 
of Germany, and the petty princes of Italy alone, who 
can contrive to maintain a battalion of clerks and letter- 
carriers, ^md to build fine stone-palaces for the reception 
of their subjects’ correspondence: even poor little 
Switzerland manages to erect, in every tftwn of tolerable 
size, a postc aux lettres of ample proportions, frequently 
adorned with an imposing row of pillars, and approached 
by a lofty flight of granite steps, and alwayu well 
supplied with brisk clerks, in sable coats, or Wearing 
the blue and red livery of the Republic. 

Let us change tho scene, and drop down in a quiet 
market-town, or a bustling seaport of our own pen-a^d- 
ink-loving island. Which shall wc choose of all the 
hundred burghs that offer themselves for our inspec- 
tion? Not wishing to make an invidious selection, 
we will pitch upon our own town, which *we will 
call Mailbridge, and which enjoys a very fair share of 
postal accommodation. Let us drop down in the High 
Street of Mailbridge, and inquire the way to the 
post-office. We are guided to that institution, and 
discover it to be identical wfth what the Yankees 
call the dry -goods’ store. ‘Pluckley, Draper and 
Hosier,* is inscribed over the door in huge letters, 
which throw the little V. R., and the words ‘ Post- 
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baskets, and dropsical umbrelhw, enter the emporium. 
The f&ir solace of Pluckley’s life is harassed by having 
so many to scire *tliQ assistant skips about like a 
commercial Harlequin; and Mrs Pluckley cuV* in a 
shrill voice upon her husband, to abandon uc to pur 
fate, and come and wait upon bis patrons. Pluckley 
seems disposed to obey the 1 call. He mutters that the 
papers he is seeking 1 for must be lost — or perhaps they 
never were sent down to him — or very possibly no 
documents «of the kihd are extant ; and gives signs of 
shuffling off to his yard -measure and his familiar shears, 
and sinking the official in the hosier, t 

But we are firm, and not to he put off. AYe arc 
convinced that it is the duty of Tier Md.osty's post- 
masters to give needful informaf*)ii respecting postal 
charges to the public, and we iinjYirt our sentiments 
on the subject to Mr Plucklpy. Jvjrs Pluckley bursts 
into a littjp tittering laugh, and makes some perfectly 
audible remarks upon the Abstract quality of impvranw. 
But Pluckley, ns we have before said, is an honest 
mnn ; and though he does most grudgingly the duty for 
which he is paid by government, yet still he performs 
! it after his fashion lie ghfc? on limiting for the lost 
| papers, growlitfg parenthetically, and easting longing 
glances at his till and yaivl -men sine, (farriek, between 
Tragedy and Comedy, uas nothing to Pluckley between 
Conscience and Acquisitiveness. But though tjic trades- 
man wavers, the j’ostmastcr stands fast. The old man 
goes on sighing and searching, rooting among the 
slieeting and stockings like a pig among dead-leaves, 
j Meanwhile, Mrs Pluckley ‘perseveres in ^harassing 
by various remarks of a saVirieal and hostile character ; 
sotnetimes addressed in a stage-whisper to a confidential 
customer; sometimes taking the foiin of soliloquy, but 
invariably referring to the demerits and audacity of 
‘ some people/ Pluckley’s purple face grows yet more 
purple with sto »ping. He never had such trouble, he 
says, k iri twenty }'ear, since he first took and kep tluf 
Post/ T know ho feels tempted at this instant to set 
11 s at defiance ; resign office and salary ; hurl the mail- 
bags, stamps, and ‘letters to be left till called for/ at 
our devoted heads ; tear down the V. R. and the placards ; 
and announce himself a free and independent haber- 
dasher. But luckily this catastrophe is averted by the 
discovery of the printed forms, crumpled and musty, 
lying under a heap of hosiery. Plqpkley puts them 
close to nis spectacles, and spells over uie words as 
well a# Ifis purblind ol<S eyes permit. ‘ A book to the 
West Ingees oi)sts so much. *lt isn't the West Ingees? 
Then, why did wc say it was ? We didn’t say it wnt ? 
Yes, «we did ! Well* then, a book to the East Ingees | 
costs a shilling; so«now we know! What was the 
name, of t’other outlandish place ? Whcer? — say 
agin 1 Scutari? What do we mean by that? Oh, 
that was it! — meant Scutair^y..did we ? Then why 
co^dn’t we speak plain? What did 4 we say Scuttery«. 
for, when wo meant Soutairey? That was all we 
wanted to Jtnow ? *Was # it? W^were sattersfied? and 
a good job too ! * • t , 

It will be evident, from tHe tone of these remarks, 
that worthy Mr Pluckley had worked himself i^to a 
passion, and felt seriously aggrieved because he had 
mislaid the tariffs of his office, and because we had 
asked a question which any post-clerk in Nassau or 
Tuscany, or indeed anywhere abroad, would have 
answered with perfect promptitude and civility. And 
considering that Mrs Pluckley had 1 been for several 
minutes engaged in launching the shafts of satire at us, 
and had held us up Jo the contumely and disparaging 
observation of her custonters, it will be plain that our 
position during the* above search and colloquy was 
anythin- hilt '#g|$eable v Mrs Pluckley levels a parting 
shot at us as we leave the shop, by asking, with 
^ttcastic emphasis, whether wo want any article now ; 

Me retirti amidst the laughter, and burdAncd by 
|||^^ontempt, of that lady and her allies. Why, 0 

'why, should GrdFit Britain be unable to provide for her 
country-towns more urbane and business-like officials 
thaq old Pluckley, more creditable and hottor-apjiointed 
Uiildings tlian Our Post-office ? 

THE MODERN YOUTH-CONSUMER. 

You shudder, reader, even knowing it to be a myth, 
when you read of the Athenians having at one time to 
send periodically to Crete a tribute of seven youths 
and seven maidens, the flower of their city, to be 
there devoured by the monster Minotaur. You fancy, 
perhaps, that mirth and enjoyment were at an end 
in Attica; that the dread of where the coming lot 
might fall, hung # nt all times like a gloomy cloud over 
tlie devoted city, extinguishing every joyous feeling. 
No such thing! Happily, men and women are largely 
endowed with insouciance, — the faculty of cultivating 
their vinqp on grumbling volcanoes, and taking their 
qupper under all sorts of Damocles’ swords; and 
though we are not expressly told so, we have no doubt 
that tAie Athenians managed at most times to banish 
all thought of their situation, and danced and sang, 
feasted and married, much as usual. It is reasonable 
to infer tins, because we ourselves contrive to be 
moderately jolly under far sadder circumstances ; we, 
a much less joyous and enjoying people, who have daily 
to feed the maw- or a monster, compared witli whom 
the Minotaur was a minnow to a shark. The two agree, 
it is true, in taste: the modern Minotaur, like the 
ancii nt, is a ‘ delicate monster,’ and will have youths 
and maidens as Ins chief fare. But what was fourteen 
now and then from the population of Athens, to the 
miiMUudo of victims now demanded yearly from every 
civilised community ? 

The modern youth - devourer is Consumption, or 
Scrofula — the same disease, tinker an alias. This fell 
malady, at the lowest estimate, cuts off prematurely a 
sixth- part of the human race; and it is said that 

90 millions of the present inhabitants of the globe are 
marked to be its victims. Its havoc is greatest where 
civilisation is highest; and in our own country it 
causes, according to Sir James Clark, one-third of the 
whole mortality ; in addition to which, it weakens and 
deforms multitudes whom it lets live. Verily, trutli 
is more terrible than fiction. What wsre the direst 
Hydras and Clftnnaras to this ! We do not know a 
more striking illustration of the power of custom to 
reconcile men to any situation, tlian the amount of 
fl^ppinesa which we can still snatch from life in pre- 
sence this devouring fate. And as if the actual evil 
had not been great enough, imagination has furnished 
additional terrors, and has invested consumption with 
a character of necessary fatality. The monster, besides 
ltting cruel and voracious, has been pronounced invin- 
cible and immortal. To do battle with him, or* dispute 
his claim to a Victim, has been held to be hopeless — 
nny, impious. If the mark of the beast is once seen, 
or fancied to be seen oit any one, his friends speak of 
him ii* si whisper, as one inevitably doomed to early 
sacrifice and only think of smoothing his way to 
the tomb. 

Tins is no exaggerated picture of our situation ; it is 
thq. sober, sad reality : so sad, that were it to continue 
as hopeless and helpless as it has heretofore been, 
perhaps the less said about it the better. If we call 
attention to this appalling thraldom, it is to spread, 
wider than it has yet reached, the good news that it 
is broken, or at least breakable. Recent researches 
have laid open the nature of this fell disease, so that 
tbo’fee best entitled to judge now pronounce it to he 
among the most manageable maladies that the human 
frame is liable to, and that if we henceforth submit to 
its ravages, it will be our own fault. 

If this is true, it is indeed glad tidings, deserving to 
be proclaimed from all house-tops. It has attracted 
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far less attention, we think, than it deserves. The “person is found to be thin and watery ; it is deficient 
knowledge of the facts on which these high hopes are ift rod globules, and the clot is less in" quantity than in 
founded, is too much confined to professional men.* If a healthy person. But as the soMd* pirts of the body 
the good news is to prove true, it must he by beirtf: are for%iJi from and nourished by Hie fluids, the whole 
spread, believed, and acted upon; and wc presume so frayic, e'fen to the outward aspect and physiognomy, 
far to act as evangelists in the cause, ms to intite all is secondarily affected* especially when the faint is* 
who will listen to us to examine and sue if these hereditary, as in the majority of cases it is. This is 


who will listen to us to examine and sec if these hereditary, as in the majority of case 

things bo so. indicated in the current expressions — ‘a consumptive 

The demonstrations of the true nature and curability look,’ ‘a scrofulous appearance,’ &c. Thin, fccblo 
of consumption contained in the works oKLamnee, blood builds scanty and llabh^iesTi, weak bnd relaxed 

Louis, Professor Bonnet of Edinburgh, and other scien- blood-vessels, and a whole fumic deficient, generally in 

tific explorers in this field, are addressed to the medical symmetry, always m tone/md energy. 


profession; and among them— at least those of them All this exists, and mfly be recognised, Ijpfore there 
who keep up with the progress of disco Wry — the new is any appelrance ofjfhat is usually understood as 
views may be considered as known an^l received. Nor consumption or scroftfia. Those local diseases are only 
have there been wanting works on the subject, addressed the fruits of this thi- root-disouse. To understand how 
to the public at large. Aifiong others, Sir James these fruits grow out of iv it is necessary to advert to 
Clark, twenty years ago, and before the grounds of tlic* process of nut/ it ton ; for it is m the performance 
hope were so fully known ns now, earnestly galled the of this function that tuberculous blood gives rise Ho 
attention of the British public to the extent of thi« actual tubercle in the lungs and elsewhere. % 
evil, and what might be done to remedy it. But ft The blood, as everybody knows, corusts of two parts : 
long-rooted belief is not so easily shaken.' {JurtHant of a multitude of red corpuscles, floating in a clear fluid 
Despair, like Bunyan’e, lias as many lives as a cat; — the liquor sanguinis* NtnV, the wf 11s of the minute 
and it vill require the assaults of many Great Hearts blood-vessels called capillaries, which ard^preud through 
to bring him fairly to his knees, so is he incased in every tissue of tin* body, are thin enough to allow 
his panoply of fancied invincibility . f Accordingly, here more or less of this liquid part of the blood to exude 
is the second edition of a more rodent work * on this or filter through, the red corpuscles* being retained, 
class of maladies, addressed bo t<4 to the profession and | This exuded substance is the plasma, from which the 
to the educated part of the community generally, tissues derive their nourishment, by assimilating it to 
Besides a full and elaborate exposition of the results of themselves. In contact wfltli muscle or membrane, 
recent researches, the hook professes to throw addi- jtfirt of the jdasma becomes muscle or membrane : 
tionnl light on the nature of consumptive diseases, and only part, observe ; the rest # is incapable of becoming 
the way in which they are to be cured Previous solid or organised, and, in health, is absorbed by a tftt 
writers had traced the evil up to imperfect el abortion of vessels provided for the purpose, and carried again 
of the food, and defective nutrition. Dr Ualbirnie into the current. The difference between these two 
thinks he has detecte^ ‘tjiat specific deviation in the parts of the plasma is seen when a portion of it, or of 
nutritive processes which is the most salient morbid blood, is taken out of the body. A part collects into 
phenomenon of tubercular disease.’ On the point of a clot, formed of threads or fibres; hence it is callfil 
the curability of the disease, agam. Ibis hook tak^s a Jibri/H >. It is, in fact, vital liquid flesh, with a tendency 
higher tone of hopefulness than am thing we happen to grow into solid organised tissue. The other part, 
to have read on the subject, and maintains that ‘ when though it consists of the same chemical elements, 
active exercise of the lungs and limbs can he taken, the has no such tendency — it does not clot, but remains 
worst eases arc curable, or at least capable of indefinite granular ; it is raw,' unspun, unorganisable material, 
arrest.’ Wc cannot, as laymen, pretend to judge of the Now, in some blood, there is a much larger propor- 
merit of Dr Balbirnie’s special theories or modes of tion of fihriue or plastic substance than in other ; and 
treatment, thflugh we think them wgll deserving of we need hardly qfate, that, in the one case, the flesh 
consideration. But his book has ifli interest indepen- and othwr solid parts will he well nourished ; in the 


dent of these. We not ice it simply as being among the other, ill. Tuberculous blood iff markedly deficient in 
most recent on an intensely interesting subject, and Alumni; and" hence sucli persons are enunciated, even 
written by a man of science, who evidently knows tl4 when they eat well — in the homely phrase, ‘they put 
subject theoretically and practically. » I their meat into an ill skin.’ • 

Lest any of our readers should take up the notion, ^Let us now sco what takes plac* when the cireula- 
that this is only another case of 4 wonderful cures.’ tion is deranged. When an excess of blood floys to 
effected in some specific and mystical way, and so any part, from inflammation or other cause, there is an 
dismiss ^hc matter without more ado, we will attomjif excess of exudation. , If the blood is gfibd, little harm 
to sketch shortly what consumption ijctually is, and Results ; the who& may be absorbed agam and rerun 
the leading features of tire new mode of treatment, or perhaps the fibrine goes to form additional tissue, 
that they may see that this does not look like quackery, thickening tho party^ still if^ is km tissue that is 
but deserves to be examined aifll tried. formed. But % the case is different with scrofulous blood. 

Consumption, or pulmonary phthisis, and sffrofula In the scrofulous constitutor), the blood-vessels, like all 
in its various forms, are now known to be only different the *ther tissues, being weak and easily distended, 
forms of the same disease: they are only, in fact, particular organs, such as J tlu; lungs and glands, are apt 
local symptoms of a disorder affecting the constitution to become congested or gorged with blood ; and the 
generally. This constitutional ‘ taint,’ or predisptjsi- excessive thinness of their walls allows the liquid port 
tion to actual consumption and scrofula, goes by the of it to be poured out copiously. But this being 
various names of tubercular disease, tuberculosis, unhealthy and* aplastic, does not fibrillate or form 
scrofulous or strumous constitution, &c. Its origin tissue ; the little life it had soon ceases, now that it is 
and causes will be noticed afterwards : wo lire now out of the vital current, and it remains a dead, foreign 
concerned with its appearances and results. It is deposit among the living parts. Such is the origin 
specially seated in the blood, and maybe described and nature of tubercle— so*call<Sl because it. forms 
generally as consisting in a low vitality of that fluid, little tubem or swellings. Tl*s<5 deposits , may be 
More minutely examined, the blood of i tuberculous formed in any organ of the body. In childhood, they 
occur mostly in the glands of the neck and .elsewhere, 

» The 1 Yam-cun in Ommfhm, „ AmM. of i„ P^erty, ■ the , chief 

Curability, liy John Balbimle, M.A., M.D. London ■ Longman, tubercle IS the lungs, where it fills up the air-cells, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1855. and wlicre it proves most fatal. It at first hardens 
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and concretes, but afterwards jfc generally softens and 1 and consequently no fibrine, or plastic blood, can be 
suntrarfites. and in its own destruction involves that ft 1 formed of such degraded materials ; and it is this 
^ « ,, • aM.:*. ‘ .. .. - * 


the part of the* lung in which it is imbedded. This 
is pulmonary consumption pr phthisis, visually 
Understood. * * 

# We have thus seen that*tub#rcle is directly caused 
by a deficiency of fibrine in'tlifi blood ; but what causes 
the fibrine to be deficient? This leads us to look to 
the material supplied by the digested food— the chyle , 
namely, beftire it rulers the blood. When that is first 
taken up by the lac teals, it J s granular, with no tendency 
to coagulate ; but soon trac& of fibriHe begin to be seen 
in it, and 4 this transformation is accompanied by the 
appearance of multitudes of '^hose important vital 
agents called cells. Cells are liflJe transparent sayks 
containing fluid and a solid nuclcul, and endowed with 
a kind of separate vitality* They are short lived ; 
they spring up, imbibe fluid, hurst, and give rise £o a 
n^tv race. Everything distinctively vital is found to 
be effected by them, and it is clearly they that convert 
the raw albumen of the chyle into vital fibrine. They 
spin the warp and weft of organic tissue. Here, again, 
the low vitality o$ the tulieffulous constitution shews 
itself; it is deffeient in cell-action. The crop is scanty, 
the cells arc ill formed, or the nuclei prove abortive and 
never develop. This is a step at least in accounting 
for the deficiency of fibrine; we must still fsk: Why 
are the cells deficient ? 

We look again to the 'chyle, which is the soil that 
the cells grow in; perhaps the fault may be in its 
composition. The basis of chyle, in the, normal state, 
is a multitude of molecule^ or minute particles, each of 
which is found to consist of a particle of oil or fat 
surrounded by a film of albumen — the substance that 
composes the white of egg. Chyle is, in fact, an 
emulsion , such as may be formed mechanically by 
.rubbing up together a quantity of oil and albumen, 
She nuclei of cells are composed of an agglomeration 
of these oleo-albuminous particles ; and it is reasonably 
inferred, that cells can be produced only when oil and 
albumen are both present in the chyle, and, moreover, 
properly emulsionised. The necessity of oil is indi- 
cated by the fact, that though fat of any kind may have 
been altogether wanting in the food, oil is alwaj T s found 
in the chyle, being produced by the process of digestion 
from thp starch and saccharine ingredients of the food. 
Now, it seems pretty well ascertained that the*chyle in 
tuberdulbus subjects fs faulty, in this respect. It is 
deficient in tto fatty element, and contain^ albumen in 


if *fat js present, it is degraded fat— £he j physiological principles, 
3 of the chemist. « ft convert to water-cure, wi 


excess; or 
cholesterine 

This at once throws light on the previously known 
fact gfthe efficacy of cod-liver oil, and of fats in general, 
whether administered internally or externally, in cases 
of consumptioif and scrofula. J.t is now clear how they 
«# ; and thus what was once a piec<£ of blind empiri-*| 
cism, has become ono of the few instances of really 
rational nodical pVactiqe. Oil i$ a necessary ingredient 
in the chyle ; the organism* cannot in pertain states 
make it for itself; art, ttferefore, supplies it ready 
made. It is as food, then, not* as medicine, tlift oil 
acts, and the iodine theory is® exploded. 

But we are not yet at the end of our string of whys. 
Why are the oil and albumen in the ehylo not in the 
same proportion in all cases if the food is the same ? 
Here authorities differ somewhat. Professor Bennet 
and others look to deranged digestion as the source of 
the error. Hr BMbknie, while admitting the import- 
ance of thisjfli&geita another cause. He points to the 
narrow chejE W* iprcul&tion, and scanty red globules 
of tuberot^lpli : ' subjects, as combining to produce. a 
deficiency bf ’oxygen in the blood ; and as this is the 
primary necessity of tlm animal organism, he infers, 
that.to supply the deficiency, the raw materials of 
“on— the oil and albumen— are robbed ‘of their 
»> and thus spoiled for further use. No cells, 



deoxidated* fat and albumen that ho holds to be the 
i(^al matter of tubercle. l)r Balbirnie calls upon 
chemists to test this pregnant suggestion of his ; and 
to theifc we leave it. 

Now comes the consideration of cure. The error of 
the tuberculous constitution has been traced up to a 
point where it can be directly acted upon. From some 
fault in the working of the machinery, the constitution 
of the chyle is faulty. Either the digestive apparatus 
does not do its duty, or defective airing of the blood 
makes the chyle be spoiled after it is produced, or 
both. In any ease, the error can be helped. The 
digestion, it is € well known, can in many ways be 
rectified and invigorated ; and the airing of the blood 
can be helped by keeping the lungs and limbs in con- 
stant play. These two points indicate the general 
aim of thp new mode of treatment. It is to invigorate 
Jlie digestive and blood-purifying functions so as to 
produce plastic blood. It is the constitutional taint 
that *is pm*.* chiefly looked to, and not the diseased 
lung or the scrofulous sore, as heretofore. Ilencc the 
means are not drugs, but diet — air, exercise, and rich 
nourishing food. Dr Balbirnie, as was to be expected, 
lays special and primary stress on exercise and air. 
Shutting up patieyts in close rooms, and keeping the 
lungs inactive for fo.y of exciting inflammation, has, 
in Ills view, been the fatal error. 

With regard to water-cure in this malady, even 
those who speak slightingly of it in other respects, 
admit its efficacy in digestive disorders; nor can its 
stimulating and bracing effects on the skin and other 
oxcffctory organs be denied. In a disease, then, where 
good digestion and blood-purifying are the grand desi- 
derata, there is a presumption, even before trial, that 
water will prove a powerful agent. For proofs that it 
does so, we must refer to Dr Balbirnie’s book, which, 
in addition to a long list of authenticated cases of cure 
in all stages of the malady, contains some striking 
instances of his own experience. Better still, let the 
reader go to Bridge of Allan, and observe, for a time, 
the progress of Dr Balbirnie’s patients ; or, if lie needs 
it, put liimself under the treatment. Examine and try. 
For our own part, we have no doubt that a month’s 
observation and experience at Bridge^ of Allan, or 
in I)r Lane’s hydropathic establishment in the classic 
seclusion of Moor Park, Farnham, or in any of the 
fcmples of hygiene where water-cure is pursued on 
if it do not make him a 
converf to water-cure, will at least send him home with 
a deeper conviction than he over had before, how much 
our health is in ovr own hands. 

It may not unnaturally be asked, wliy, if consumptive 
diseases are so manageable, they should have so long 
been held necessarily fatal? For all answer, we 
point to the loilg-established treatment as described by 
Professor Bennet. ‘ It lias, on the whole, been antiphlo- 
gistic, to combat supposed inflammation. It consisted 
of anfcmonials, cough mixtures, and opiates, leeches 
applied frequently to the chest, and, occasionally, 
general bleeding ; sulphuric acid, astringents, counter- 
irritants, &e. As diet, milk and farinaceous food were 
the rule, and meat the exception.’ 

We need not wonder, then, that doctors could not 
cure consumption — they actually, in this case, killed ; 
and what their art could not cure, was pronounced, of’ 
course, incurable. Cures, indeed, have never been 
infrequent,, but chiefly spontaneous — when nature, by 
happy accident, and in despite of medical rules, was 
placed in unusually favourable circumstances. But 
when a cure did occur, the dogma of incurability was 
saved by maintaining feat the patient could not have 
had real tubercular consumption, but only something 
like it. This subterfuge was put an end to by post- 
mortem examinations. The evidence is beyond dispute, 


that multitudes who die from other causes, and who* 
have been for long previous to their death in fair 
health, must have had at one time extensive tuber- 
cular disease ; the cavities in the lungs are foufid 
puckered and healed, or the dead tubercle enclosed in 
gristly cists, and rendered harmless. • 

It was by observing the conditions under which such 
spontaneous cures were wrought by nature, and imi- 
tating them, that a style of treatment was originated 
the very opposite of the old, and which has substituted 
hope for despair. 

After all, though it is a grand thing to he able to 
tell the victims of this disease never to despair, it is a 
still grander hope that the constitutional malady may 
be nipped in the bud, and tubercle prevented from 
ever forming. All authorities agree on the comparative 
ease of this task ; and thej* hold out the hope, not 
merely that a person with an original tendency to 
consumption shall be able to rub on to Jhe end of 
man’s usual span of life with whole lungs, but tli^t 
judicious measures, early begun, and systematically 
pursued, will eventually eradicate the jv^tithtionnl 
taint itself. 

It is this prospect of permanent and self-sustaining 
improvement that we look to as the brightest feature 
of the whole matter. If, in order to keep consumption 
in arrest, there were no prospect for the patient but 
the use of cod-liver oil to the end of his days, or the 
keeping up a system of forced exercise and regimen 
inconsistent with the common ends and enjoyments 
of life, it might be doubted whether the object wore 
worth the price. But the theory of hygienic cure is 
more inviting. Cod-liver oil is a temporary resource to 
gain time and strength until the system can be muned 
to elaborate oil for itself. The patient, again, is induced 
for a time to give up # alj other pursuits, and make a 
business of helping his organs to make good blood ; 
he is encouraged to practise frequently long inspi- 
rations; to climb hills till he pant again; to quicken 
the circulation of his blood by keeping constantly in 
motion in the open air ; and to submit to ablutions and 
frictions innumerable, to make his capillaries do their 
duty. This he is incited to sustain for weeks and 
months with the hope that if, with this mechanical aid, 
his blood can he kept in an improved condition for a 
length of time, the solid organs themselves, by means 
of the constant waste and ren*)vai that is every- 
where going on, will at last be completely renewed 
— the old tissues removed, and tissues, built up from 
the better blood, put in their stead; so that he vw/ll 
be literally a new man, with a frame of improver 1 ) 
texture and tone, which in its turn will elaborate 
better blood of itself, or at least with a diminishing 
amount of artificial assistance. Such appears to us to 
be tho Rationale of the hygienic method of renovatirag 
the constitution; and if the reader does not see the- 
difference between it and the proposal charm disease 
out of the system by £ metallic tractors,’ or eject it from 
the blood by so many boxes <ff Morrison’s pills, or by 
any drugs whatever, he or Blie is not the peison wc 
have been writing for. • 

Whence come scrofulous constitutions? Arc they 
on the increase ? or is there any prospect of the race 
getting altogether rid of the pest? In these respgcts, 
the first view of the matter is far from cheering. jF or 
the tendency to scrofula and consumption is hereditary ; 
more than half the sufferers from this cause have it 
as an heir-loom from their parents. And while the 
bad blood already existing seems thus secure of being 
continued from .generation to generation, abundant 
causes are at work constantly adding to the stream. 
The chief of these is want of air and exercise : this is 
a more fertile source of consufhptive maladies than all 
other causes put together; even bad food is only 
secondary compared with it. A sedentary life , whether of 
industry or of indolence , is the prime hatcher of tubercular 


disease. These are serious facta; for employments of 
'the sedentary class arc inevitably on the increase; 
while the amusements and faa|ii?rtf, the characteristic 
vices Wl virtues — if wji must so* call them— of civi- 
lis^tionutake the same cast. They rarely call forth, 
where they do not actually check, free and buoyant 
movements. Taking tfiitf tendency along with the 
hereditary nature of the disease, instead of a prospect 
of extinction, it would seem as ijjPthe stream of misery 
must become broader and broftflet ; and ii is growing 
broader, and will continue Jtfdo so, if left to itself os 
heretofore. While the d/Uhs from all other diseases 
are in this country dccWedly ou the decrease, it is the 
conviction df Sir Jayes Clark, that the ’deaths from 
consumption are oi» the increase; and without any 
(loabt, the scrofulous taint is spreading, producing 
a general delicacy of health, corroding the stamina of 
m£n and women, and causing a degeneracy qf the race ! 

But, courage! This is 'feo only because we allowwt. 
The causes are now known, and may be avoided or 
counteracted. Sedentary work is not in itself incom- 
patible witli the preservation of health. Secure a 
certain amount of irec ufbTiuii in ttoe air several times 
a cViy, and it becomes innocuous ; but Observe, this free j 
motion must be secured, not merely permitted. The 
truth is, civilised life is at the same time too artificial, 
and not artificial enough. We havfe interfered with 
nature, ai^d arranged labour as she does not prompt; 
and m doing so, have left out the bodily exercise that 
attends it when pursued in nature’s way. Let us bo j 
consistent iij, our artiiiciainbss, and systematise play as ! 
woll as work ; art will tliutf become nature again — an 
improved nature. As to the bad blood already in^he 
world, if those who ought would pause before entailing 
certain misery on posterity, and the rtst would use 
the means available lor the renovation of their own 
and their children’s constitutions, we are assured that 
*in three generations the plague might bo extirpated 
from the earth. 

Will this ever he realised ? Granted that it is 
possible, will men ever be induced to use the means ? 
Perhaps they may, when the laws of health > shall be 
taught as universally as the catechism. Polf tho 
agitation of this subject, wo could almost wish for a 
new sect or religion, whose leading tenet should be, 
that man’s bodif is to he reverenced and cherished 
as welJu as ’/iis soul, and in which high healfh should 
be a cardinal virtue, and ‘ rissy gills ’ entiaiu* a man 
to the highest seat iri fiie synagogue-, Tho worship 
ot Ileal tli would, at all events, be a more genial 
superstition jhan the worship of Mammon. . 

v 

MOKE LIFE IN TURKEY.' 

Asia Minou has been j^n many respects so lavishly gifted 
by nature, that Strangers passing through the 
enchanted by the beautiful scenery, and excited by the 
clear air and sunny skies, feel inclined to believe they 
have found ^in earthly paradise. A longer residence 
might perhaps dispel thU delusion ; but the climate is 
indf|pd delightful; and although the mid-day heat in 
summer is far too grtftat for outdoor exercise, the 
mornings and evenings are delicious, and a plentiful dew 
refreshes the parched vegetation. The cold in winter 
is extreme, which braces the enervated frame. The 
houses are so.badly built, that the inhabitants suffer 
much in the cold months; for instance* the panes of 
glass are let into the frames by a groove, without a 
morsel of putty — thus forming a complete trap for 
draughts, besides playing a # most?noisy accompaniment 
to conversation in a storm. Theh, the basement story 
of a country-house has seldom any side-walls: the 
upper stories are raised on pillars, so the wind sweeps 
through perfectly unchecked; and the fiooring-planks 

* See Life in Turkey* No. 69. 
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are so carelessly laid down, that? looking through your 
parlour-*floor, you see the servants killing and plucking 
fowls for to-mo»row’f xlinner, with other agreeable 
sights ; and if you tty to lay i|pwn a carpet, i(lb*,lloons 
up, fill walking over it becomes quite a worlAof diffi- 
culty. These minor evils,* however, could be easily 
removed by a very little t roil bit ; and house-rent is not 
high, though it is tl#e dearest item in expenditure here. 
The constant fires nuke property so unsafe, that, in 
towns, the builder, dale dating that his house will not 
last more than six years, \dyirgcs you for rent a sixth 
portion of the original cost. * As the houses are chiefly 
built of woo^l and plaster, the^ire not very expensive. 
We paid L .'JO a month for ouhtjiouse anil bath; but 
then the proprietor was accustom&l to make money Jjy 
the bath-house, which source of profit was lost to him 
during our residence, and -added consequently to the 
rent; and r we had large outbuildings ami stabling— *in 
a «*ery ruinous and dilapidated condition certainly, 
but still they were there. 

The great evils for residents to struggle against, are 
the country fevers — some of a very bad kind, but 
the most usual ate the cotftmou intermittent fever 
and ague, whicll is not dangerous, but weakens miy:h, 
and is difficult to be shaken off, .even after return- 
ing to England. High and low, young and old, are 
all equally affected by Ibis curse of the * .country. 
When you go into the bazaars, you see a gjeat bundle 
of cloaks heaving in a corner, and are told that so 
and so has just got the cold fit on : you turn round, and 
see a poor trader, with flushed checks aqd trembling, 
fingers, languidly collcctifi:*- his goods — his cold *St 
is 4 just over; and he is going home, with parched 
lips and burning brow, to toss through the next few 
weary hours of fever. The natives yield unresistingly 
to the attacks of their enemy, and look upon every 
other day as snmificed to it without hope of redemp- 
tion: they know it will disappear with the season 1 
that brings it, and scarcely make an effort to stay 
its violence. Every one you meet has, of course, a 
different idea as to what gives you fever: if you eat 
peaches, and go out in tho sun, you are sure to get it; 
if yoi\ drink cold water before walking, you are equally 
certain of a fit ; if you venture to touch vuimar — a deli- 
cious preparation of hall-boiled cream, made into cakes 
a little thicker than pancakes — there no hope for you. 

Many kinds of fruits are looked upon aS ‘ livnps of 
fever.’ • H‘ you venture* out when the dew is falling, 
you deserve t(^be laid up. r J*hi5 last rub' fvally seems 
to have some truth in it. Sulphate of quinine is .ii 
unfailing specific fcS* common ague, and we used to 
keep it mixed with #cid, in quart-bottles, for all whr»' u 
chose ^o appily for it ; but it is an expensive medic inf | 
quite out of the reach of poor people ; and really when 
you see them felMing entirely oi^uqripc fruit, or sleep - 


I* especially was kitown to everybody as an excellent thing 
for fever.’ Certainly people here do eat pomegranate' 


in in the open air in a perfect stclm-bath of dew, «» much afraid of them, believing that their possessors 
you only wonder they do not all die, instead of being have the power bf casting the ‘Evil Eye.’ A frii/id of 


only unwclfc The •eldest clnhl of a Greek, w ho acted 
as a sort of porter at our ga*c, wTas a perfect martyr 
to fever. She was a verj* pretty little girl ; and 
we promised to try to cure her vrith quinine, on con- 
dition Bhc attended to some %*ules of diet during the 
process, as the children were all constantly eating raw 
cucumbers, pumpkins, and other such unwholesome 
viands. For some days, everything went on well ; but 
one morning I saw her in the court, presiding at a feast 
of green pomegranates, and instantly ran out, saying : 
‘ Ah ! naughty Ghullqnie !’ — a name equivalent to our 
liose— ‘you know you were forbidden to eat fruit till 
you were well.* Thi# being duly translated to her, the 
little lady, ag©(J about <fcen, rose up, and with singular 
grace and dignity: informed roe, in the liquid tones of 
her beautiful Greek, * That she would not eat fruit after 
having been forbidden t<f do so, but every one knew 
tjaat pomegranates were not included in that category ; 
and, in fact,, the lining membrane of green ones 


in every stage of fever, and the inside skin being very 
bitter, may have some good effects ; but I wonder 
what English girl of that ago would have been able h> 
defend Cicraelf in such a manner. The children, from 
being constantly at liberty, and not confined to a 
nursery like ours, an* all precocious. They arc gene- 
rally prettv. and look so funny dressed up in their 
miniature chans and trains, that 1 always expected 
them to begin acting some charade or play. Both 
sexes are dressed exactly alike while they are juvenile. 

We went one day to visit the pacha’s wife; and her 
son, a boy about twelve, left the room at once, with an 
absurd assumption of manlim-sy, pretending not to ^ee 
Ins mother’s visitors. He wa* habited, as his father 
might have boon, in a fezernp, and a dark badly-fitting 
surtout of English cloth, with a leather belt. All Turks 
in government employment must wear this dress, which 
I^oks mean and paltry beside their owm llowing native 
csstume. The pacha’s w ife was a dignified, middle-aged 
womarf, wjhc* had been handsome, and still possessed 
beautiful almond-shapied dark eyes. Her high-bred 
ease of manner would have done honour lo any drawing- 
room, and completely distinguished her from tb' 
chattering crowd of slaves around. When as I ■ d ii 
she was the only wife, she replied in a very stately 
manner: ‘ Ves, rny hujbnml and myself have always 
been sufficient to each other.* 1 am sure she was a 
very superior woman, and her husband was a wise 
man. The bouse wa* in great confusion ; many curu. as- 
looking rounded hair-trunks, with iron bands, vero 
l^ing about, ready packed, as the family were just 
niovwfg down to Stamboul; and the husband, a man 
of progress, intended going on board a steamer, shortly 
expeded on the coast. The women had ne\er seen a 
rteamu*, and were much afariWd at the prospect, 
and much relieved to hear wo should be* then 1 also, 
thinking our presence a kind of guarantee for their 
safety. We did afterwards meet the poor things on 
board — at least wo saw some bundles of clothes 
stretched on the deck, lying quite motionless — till at 
length starting into life, the unfortunate creatures 
beneath, tortured by the attacks of an enemy there 
was no escape from, in paroxysms of despair hastily 
tore off the muslin bandages which had thitherto eci- 
eenled their face! from the gaze of the unfaithful, n».i 
then, Rlruoic w r illi horror at the profanity o*‘ tlv* n. i 
they had been guilty of, sank hack in a state of utt^r 
lustration, and were one by one summarily carried 
jikiwn s^iirs to the ladies’ cabin, and delivered over to 
all tho unknown miseries of sea-sickness. 

There w r as a remarkably lovely child in the pacha’s 
house, with the most purely blue eyes I ever saw ; but 
t%e Turks do not admire blue eyes — indeed, are very 


ours was one day standing watching some poor bullocks, 
yoked to a load of wu«d far too heavy for them to 
move. *After several ineffectual attempts to make them 
stir, tin* driver turned to the Englishman, and in no 
measured terms begged him to go away instantly, aw it 
was of course utterly impossible for the bullocks to 
moje, when his blue eyes were transfixing them. If 
you admire a child in Turkey, you are supposed to have 
thrown the Evil Eye on it ; . and the nurse will most 
probably spit at you, to avert any evil consequences to 
her charge. The Turkish domestic servants are nearly 
all slaves, both black and white, and seem very 
comfortably off. No doubt, they are, often tyrannised 
ovef, and sometimes harshly treated ; but, on the whole, 
their chains appear to he as light as tho chains of 
slavery cap possibly be.* Even after death, their iden- 
tification with tho family continues., When walking 
through the lovely cemeteries, you will see a square 
space railed off, containing perhaps a high headstbne, 

_ K. 
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' * v, "V\ a srvilptiiriMl turban on the top, indicating the 
when sdvep* the lord of a household; beside it, 

. :i!:rd tron*’— perhaps two or three— with*! *osp on 
j ,,’hyou a wife lies beneath; some sinalke stones# 
'! , , n > L will probably complete tbo family circle * and 
■ if,, .1 djoiiimg will be a tiny piece of ground* also 
tl , !, l I vulh an inscription relating that lure lies 
..sithfiil Mustapha, or Ibrahim, who had been in 
i -n’U fifty or sixty years, and was laid ‘ ’ death, 

! , h M d lived, close to the master lie had, served 

.'.:i 

i 1 1 ic peasants here have a great dread of being 
11 it.’ i n in J'c '''mscription for the army One day, 

ji 'iv 1 1 ii we vi,o visiting the consul's wife, in rnsbed a 
pi, nr woman in a dreadful state of agitation, followed 
' ( U\ ,, ^ n il]) of«; mpaihising friends, and dragging along 
, niv unh'i 4 unab son, a puny sickly lad, who had just 
l! i.i-in dnwo fhr a soldier. He looked about fourteen, 

■ ! a. id s<>( med seared and totally unmanned by the 

: kailui ;H*i)Sj)ret opening before him. Tlio weeping, 
mn(!vv t. i tn !v implored the great lady to take her* 
sou .it . i rvice m any capacity — the levants of* 
] Jnt nli sui, juts are exempt from the conscription — 

!' . ehem, oily Jainmting her hard late, and pointing by 
, i,”,s Ut the youth of her son, his great delicacy, his 
| vi mi * height, and above all, to a slight deformity in 
i . : o. s -npers: any of wbieii reasons ought, in her 
! ' .p*< , ), 1 o be snllicient to present his going to the 
vj ;: t *• «\ 11 the women chimed m m chorus ; while the 

\ ei.ng candidate for martial honours slood behind, 
b Milling pTouslv, „nd certainly looking a mo«t unlit 
s« .*it to aid in rphohlme the glory and honour of 
' 1 * in ( Htoiii.m Kiiiur- l! really seemed a hard case : lie 
’• s Mcdiicr',- nubs i'in; .:nd after some consideration 
• i ’ < it h * - set at lest by seeing liim appointed to 
-o« • ' . u! pest about Jho children, where J often 

, | a. »v, ’id -.Mv lorn looking very happy The soldiers 
' , ar • ...u-iallv small, da rk-complex toned, wretchedly 
’nor - eaturc tioni the interior — very different from 
mi - stTnly Turk of the capital. They have a simple, 
r »od-v ’ured h.ok, which is very pleasing. 1 always 
■ * "i ,,j r-pok 1 *n of as having good stuff m them, 

' it u\)\ : th- 1 attempt to diess them in a sort of European 
ujif'/M-t makvs Hum feel uncomfortable, and locjc 

| dwiuoil-’. 

1 ht going into tlio town one day. we went, as 
i t *u to leave our horses at a \tiy decent sort of 

i- n 1 as thing-s pro here — kept by an Armenian and | 

! n--. viii They bad a pritty daughter, whose round 
. r ol-- open'd face ht’d often attracted our attention/ 

• ’!c i by this time i\e were looked upon 41 1»; as 1 

1 o.u 1 iduds in the country, and friends of the house, 

i| w 1 '«■ trd cn into consultation on the subject of a 
. i>. ijx/cu vdijJi had just been received for the young 
j k: Iv ftoin a Trank visitor — I believe Italian — whop 
j i . vtiic T bolely by her rosy cheeks and dark eyes —tor 
1 1 he 1 <>y i l not speak a word of any langiftigc intelligible 
I , i < 1 Ik** 1 w.shvd to transplant her to bis own homo. 

!| He j*»'.h*'r explained the wlfole affair to us most 
| • nd tlio daughter listened with frightened 

J j h>ol a, »ui seemed altogether more alarmef ti an 
ij flour'd *.t the honour done her by the Frank. Tbo 
' | ol,i. . >man seemed to have settled the matter in Hie 
I ' mo, - vt *'siMo possible manner— quite provokingly so^o 
; | mi »d» n-. She informed the dismayed and eager suitor, 
tb if ' r,i. ny foreigners coming here, take a fancy to our 
(laugh ci and wish to havo them for wives; but then 
they ’ * ewaw and forget their promised brictes. Go 
hack, t<- • , stranger, to your own country, and remain 
there it v ,.r at the end of that time, if you have not 
altered > our way of thinking, return here, and I ^ill 
gladly cn ve you my daughter.* After such a speech, 
there ^ ns nothing to be added <ft suggested by us ; and 
in a few moments both mother and daughter were 
deep, in the discussion of a Turkish dress, which I 
wanted to have made, and appeared far more interested 


In tlio details of colours and "trifnming, than in the 
cdhsideration of the poor unbeliever’s oiler of marriage. 
The only Jhiug that puzzled me yas fhe fact, that in 
this country, where one # hears so* much about the 
suhjjLgatiwi of women, no one seemed to thin Is; of 
referring to the patermij. parent for his opinion. The« 
mother held forth to herfcicflds, and discussed minutely 
her own ideas on the subject, without paying the 
smallest attention to the mclancjmly, and decidedly 
henpecked man, who was quicjly •pursuing bis daily 
avocations in the house. Cearffinly, the ordinary class 
of Franks in tlnsicouwti.vySmi calculated to give the 
natives but a poor idea wjr European society: they are 
usually the vft*y refuse Jn Southern Europe— men who, 
from ba&eomluet, or ioiue unfortunate circumstances, 
find the nome-circlo closed against them* and come 
out here to pick up a liviygws they best can. From 
the •talented members of tins class springs up that 
witty, wicked, and dangeroits man called a* chevaf^ 

(Viuduslnr. # 

We fi‘ll in with a brilliant specimen of this genus, 
who made his debut at 4 he before-mentioned hotel, 
where he led a rollicking, jJi<?asant.ei#>ugh sort of life. 

I scarcely know how we first became atquainted with 
JVI. Achille: people sg*e not pnrtieular with regard to 
introductions so far from home; and he was perfect in 
the art of suiting himself to his eoiiqAny. lie spoke 
both French and Italian so well, that I knew not 
which country claimed him for her son. He sang 
exquisitely; and possessed a power of sketching 1 have 
nyver seen equalled: any bltfiik piece of paper that fell 
111 lis wav, the backs of lettefc, the flv-loaves ofbooks, 
were instantly covered with taneiful designs, 1 umdrl 
mosrpieR, and AJcx>ri.di palaces. I still possess many 
of these specimens, all finished with a d dicaey and 
rapidity that appeared to my inexperienced eyes quite 
miraculous, lie soon made himself notorious by Ins 
tflrious and reckless riding through the crowded 
bazaars. Wo afterwards beard, that when pressed 
for the payment of some silver-mounted pistols, scimi- 
tars, and other fancy articles he had selected, ho 
pointed a bright stiletto at the startled trader, and 
replied: ‘That's the only payment you'll get from 
me!’ lie succeeded in borrowing L.lo from m3’ father, 
and gave him, at the same time, a little, gold-headed 
cane, which he sai^ ‘his honour was pledged to redeem 
at all hatardf. as it was engraved with the arnfii of his 
family.* 1 need not say the fiauily-urms are*pftill in 
th<j possessiflh of stranger*. Tt is pleasant, however, 
to find that the Turks have learned to distinguish 
Between the English Franks and others, and I kavo 
^Lt a thrill of national pride at hearing, ‘ On tlio word 
oran Knglishman !’ used almost as a solemn oath m 
their bazaars. The children of Englishmen who’ nave 
married Armenian or; ( I^cck wives, are rt?rv interesting 
tfpecimei * of hudmnity. They are generally pret|y^ 
and v r ery quick and iutelligept. Indeed, to Knglisri 
pt'ople, they appear^ row . irkaj ly r clever, •from the 
extraordinary t «umher of ftrnguages ihcv can all speak. 
Their nurses are chiefly flreek, and they, of course, 
talk V) their nurslingsiin their own beautiful language; 
daily intercourse with tfte natives around, instructs 
them in Turkish ; the father speaks to them in 
English, and the mother probably in Armenian ; every 
visitor teaches them French, and Italian is learned ns 
easily : so that by the time our children at’ homo begin 
going to school, these little things are conversationally 
perfect in five or six different languages, and have thus 
already mastered a great deal of that knowledge out 
school-children toil so painfWly Jfter, and so seldotn 
attain. Another characteristic bf this class that 
struck us, was the wonderfully large appetite they are 
generally blessed with; fortunately, the necessaries 
of life are cheap out here, <!r the housekeeping-bills 
would b f e something frightful. I used to sit in silent 
amazement, watching the celerity with which immense 
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piles of food disappeared down the throats of prettj 
piquant girls, who had certainly never been taught 
to be ashamed f.ofitjm act of eating. We rjrere much 
( amused onco by tk3 naive speech of a younW \$dy who 
I wajs dining with us. There were two dished of #icat 
„ on the table; and When ajke^, which she would prefer, 
she replied, looking alternvvtu’y at each : 4 I’ll take some 
of both, if you please, sir/ 

Some of these families have passed through most 
stirring a^d excitCn*^ scenes. I am sure their his- 
tories would open thrn&ig pages of romance to the 
reader. I remember twV^ girls <taoe giving me a 
description of a morning alarm they had spent 
some timc r before, near Constantinople, lit was a time 
of grcitt tumult ; the town wafc almost in a state of 
siege; and 'bands of lawless Albanian soldiers were 
wandering about, recklessly plundering whatever they 
could la y their hands on. The street where tiiesc 
gjrls lived was almost deserted ; the inhabitants had 
fled, shutting up their houses — they had no servants— 
the mother was very ill, confined to bed ; the father 
was compelled to go out, leaving these two girls, with 
two or three litl^p .children? alone in the house. IIo 
directed then* to keep perfectly quiet, shut all (loors 
and windows, and by Ijiat mea^s strive as much as 
possible to escape observation. The immediate neigh- 
bourhood was Wpiiet, but the distant sounds of riot 
sometimes reached them ; and their suspense becoming 
at last intolerable, they went to the top of the house, 
to discover if possible what was going on. The death- 
like silence of the street Was for some time unbrokcp ; 
but at length one of tae much-dreacfed Albanians 
speared. The sisters watched with breathless 
anxiety, and saw him trying the different doors, till, 
finding one dose to them that yielded to liis hand, he 
entered ; and in a few moments, what was their horror 
and despair In see him come out of a window on the 
top of the house, and walk along the parapet, appa- 
rently looking in at each w-indow in succession, as if 
to see which promised the best prospect of plunder. 
It was a fearful moment, but Providence shielded 
these defenceless children from harm, for the fierce 
Albanian passed the window behind which the frightened 
girls were cowering, without looking in. 


% OUR HOLIDAY. « 

4 * 

There are thirteen of us «- altogether, at;d I am the 
eldest. Of course, I don’t count papa and mamma, tior 
our«old nurse Hopkins, that brought minima up fron| 
a little baby. Altogether, including these, we 
sixteen, and Mary makes seventeen. I have always 
had a great deal to do with the children, for, as I said, 
they are all younger than I Mtif : /il though there 
■*«hy one year between my brother John and me, there 
are thirteen between me and baby. There is so much 
to be done in a largfi family, ^tmd nuynma is never 
very strong; besides, there lare always some of us ill, 
although papa is a medical c mf*i, which is fortunate, 
or I don’t know what the doctor’s bill would cost. I 
don’t think, considering other girls’ houses, that we 
live in a nice place. It iseems to be growing smaller 
every year ; and we are now obliged tq turn the front- 
kitchen ibfco a nursery, and keep the blind down all 
day, which makes it dreadfully dull ; and T am sure 
it’s as much as ever Hopkins and I can do, to keep 
the little ones awa^ frorii the oven, which they want 
to make intci v a <lolP& house, now the fires are left 
off. Bv>side^ |(fary is obliged to make her bed up every 
night in the surgery, which she couldn’t bear at first, 
because she was so frightened. I am sure she used to 
, thiakpjjipa kept subjects in the drawers and bottles ; 


but she only Owned to being afraid of what she calls 
‘the combusticles ’ blowing up in the night. It’s 
rather awkward, because of papa’s having to go iu 
sometimes two or three times in the night ; but unless 
we put her under the dresser, 1 don’t know what we 
couldsdo. 

We have a piece of garden behind, which does for 
hanging clothes in, and for the children; but as it’s 
no use trying for flowers, we keep fowls. Mamma 
did try/r> grow a little parsley and some herbs, but 
it was never any good. T don’t much think anything 
would grow here, it is so closely built; there are such 
numbers of small streets and courts, and in summer 
the air is so hot and close — ‘ stybaky,’ Mary calls it. 

We should s^on get into a better house, only that 
papa is obliged to live in his district. He has so 
much a year paid him <by the guardians for attending 
the poor; besides, lie is just in the centre of his work, 
and can pop in and out every now and then, to see if 
lie has been sent for. I am sure he is hard worked : 
idt ’s a great deal worse since lie got the parish, for he 
*nevev sleejn a night in his bed, particularly in cholera; 
but I think it ’s more babies now. It ’s quite shame- 
ful the way some of the patients ring him up all for 
nothing, just as if he was a policeman, and didn't 
want sleep. There was last year, he’d been up 
seven nights runifmg; and at last when he came in, 
lie usen’t to go up stairs at all, but lie down in bis 
clothes on the mat at the street-door, ready for the 
next ring. Of course, I don’t mean to say it is always 
like that. Sometimes every one is quite well, and then 
we are so happy — papa only pays friendly visits, and 
often takes one of us with him, or clso he stays at 
home, and does something about the house: one of 
these times, John and he built the fowl-house at the 
end of the garden. 

Some years ago, before fnefe were nearly so many 
of us, we used to have a holiday every year. I 
don’t mean wo children, for of course, in vacation, 
we' had plenty, hut every one of us. Papa used 
to make a day, and we then went altogether into the 
country, and enjoyed ourselves in the fields. It was 
generally on his birthday, which is fortunately in June, 
when the haymaking is, and the roses arc in the 
hedges. John used to say he wished it was blackberry- 
time instead ; but I thought — for I was only a child 
then— that thJre vas no fun so good as getting into 
a hayfield, and making papa lie down, and burying 
him in the sweet beautiful hay. We could not go 
Vlways exactly on his birthday, because we often had 
to puf it off, but as near it as possible. We used to 
think more of it a great deal than Christmas ; and I 
am sure we used to talk about where we should go, 
and what we should do, for a whole year, 
tt The last place we went to before this one that I am 
going to tell about, was down to the Forest, five years 
ago ; and wereA’t we happy ! We had a carriage and two 
horses ; and papa drove, with John and Willie outside ; 
and then there was mamma, and Aunt Jane, and Ann 
— it \»as before Mary came, and we left nurse at home, 
because she is so careful— and three of us, besides 
baby, inside. Papa thought we could all have gone ; 
but when he came to put in the baskets, he soon found 
out his mistake ; so three of us, and the biggest 
hamper, had to go down in a cab ; and we had such 
fhn all the way down, seeing which should get first, 
for Uncle James was outside, and he was so merry. I 
am sure I never was so happy in all my life, and so 
they all said. 

We dined on the grass, under low trees that met 
overhead, with the roses and honeysuckles all twisting 
up them, and the birds singing— just like fairy-land; 
and we all helped to lify the cloth, and John atid Willie 
ran down to the public-house for water and befer. I 
don’t know what we should have done, only for Aunt 
Jane — for what do you thiak ? We had forgo tteh the 
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salt ; but when wo were in such a way, she opened 
her bag, and took out a packet. Wasn’t it thoughtful ? 
Uncle James quizzed her about being an old «iaid ; but 
she Baid she never went out for a holiday without salt,* 
pins, needles, and thread ; and sure enough, we wanted 
them all before long. After dinner, wc had t\m cold 
punch that papa makes out of a book, and we all 
drank his health, even baby; for Uncle James would 
make him have some too, though he coughed dread- 
fully ; and then papa got up, and made such *«] funny 
speech, in which he called us ‘IadicH and gentlemen ;* 
and I really thought that stupid Ann would have died 
laughing. Then — just as if everything had determined 
we were to be happy — when lie had finished, and the 
boys were hurrahing, up oomes a ruar^ with a hurdy- 
gurdy. Nothing would serve Uncle James but we must 
have a dance: papa said the punch had got into his 
toes, and so I think it had into all our toes, lor we 
had such a dance ! Even mamma stood up, ^nd Ann 
and baby went off as partners a little way down. Then, 
we had donkeys; and it was such fun to sec Uncle* 
James and papa, with tlieir legs almost toqf£iin£ tliei 
ground, riding a race ; but papa’s donkey won. Then 
we went into the fields, and had a tumble in the hay, 
and picked such a nosegay ; and we dressed Uncle 
James’s and papa’s hats with flowers. Then we met 
some gipsies, and papa made mamm| have her fortune 
told, but — it just shews ! They thought Uncle Janies 
wa 9 mamma’s husband ; and they told papa he should 
marry a beautiful lady, and have two little children, 
and drive in a coach -and-four. Such stuff’! Ann was 
not with us, for we left her and baby, and Popsy 
and Dolly, with the baskets ; but I know some of them 
had been telling her nonsense, for she asked me next 
day to explain the planets to her. Then wc had tea 
and water-cresses at the little inn : they gave two 
of us tea for the price'of *one, hut I don’t think that 
was very clever considering the boys. We had a great 
big basket of cherries too, and three baskets of straw- 
berries, besides the cake that poor nurse had made 
the day before; and after tea, we went out into the 
field, at the hack of the house, and if you only saw 
papa and Uncle Janies playing at football ! We were 
obliged to start early, on account of the children ; but 
just as papa had gone to see the horses got ready, up 
came a pedler with a basket of all sorts of things ; and 
what did dear, kind Uncle James *do/ but buy us a 
present, every one of us! Mine was a lovely white 
ivory necdle-casc, with * Remember, Love, Remember ’ 
round it in red letters ; and I have got it now in 1113 * 
work-box. At last, we all got oft' again ; but I was so 
tired, that I fell fast asleep, and did not wake till we 
stopped at our own door, which I was so vexed at, as 
I wanted to enjoy the ride through the streets, all full 
of people, and lighted up. * 

We Alked of this holiday ever so long: if we 
wanted to remember when anything hastened, we used 
to say, ‘that was before,’ or ‘that was after Our 
Holiday;’ and if the little ones were naughty, we 
told them that they shouldn’t come to the Forest 
next year. When spring caine, and the wallflowers 
and primroses were being sold in the streets, we 
used to say : ‘ The trees are all coming out now ; 
June will soon be here.’ But when June came, just 
fancy ! there was another baby ready to go with u£- 
a funny, fat little thing, with blue eyes like a kitten’s ; 
and we talked to her, and said: ‘Baby has never had 
a holiday yet in this world ; baby shall go an* see the 
trees, and flowers, and grass, and gipsies, and donkeys.’ 
Of course, I knew this was all nonsense; but ono 
always does talk stuff to those little mites, because 
they can’t understand sense. 

Well, all that summer aft#, poor mamma was 
so ill that she could scarcely go about the house, 
much less for a long day into the country ; so we 
had. fo give up Our Holida# for that year, although 


wc scarcely believed we shouldn't go, and went on 
hJjfing until the enow fell. « ' 

The nexf year, we thought we.wjese all right, and it 
was sutii lovely weather ^ and baby began to feel her 
feet,* just* as if she wanted to he oft', when a great 
trouble happened to us. • Ptrtia had been out attending • 
a case of scarlet fever; fcna just as he came in, and 
was going to change his coat, as headways docs before 
he comes near us, Bibbs — that’s tire old baby — set up 
such a screaming, that he rar<«o*see wli.H was the 
matter, and so brought theySffection among us ; and 
first ono, then tit* other /at last every one of us, 
caught the fever — and V'A sure it took six ^nonths to 
go through m all — yov/see, there are so many; and 
by Jliat time there wCrc two more, because that was 
when the twins were horn. 

Well, when the third, year came, wc thought 
the •charm must be broken, and that we jcertainly 
should not he disappointed again. Indeed, we ww*s 
very near going, for the day was fixed twic* ; but 
that didn’t do a bit of good, for poor papa had just 
got the parish, and 1 think* all the people in it wanted 
to try the new doctor, so htf Wouldn’t l#avc. lie wanted 
us tt^go without him. The idea ! I ’m sire if we never 
liad gone till wc wej*e a hundred, we wouldn’t have 
stirred without him : besides, his going was all the 
pleasure. ^\t last, we began to forget *all about it, at 
least the little ones did ; and Bibbs and baby, and the 
twins and Petsy — that was the other baby— never did 
know anything about it; but sometimes, when .John, 
ar^l Willie, aiyl I used to se£ the schools going off in 
vans, early in the summer-mornings, and hear them 
hurrahing as they drove past in the dusk, waving grecA 
brandies they had brought home from the Forest, we 
used to say : ‘ When ever will Our Holiday come V 

It was one Sunday last June, after dinner, when 
papa said: ‘Mamma, what day will the twenty-eighth 
hfll on ? * Every one of us cried out ‘ Thursday,’ for wg 
had been talking about it ever so long, because it was 
to bo his birthday. ‘Well,’ said papa, ‘I do really 
think we can have Our Holiday at last: if I can only 
get Mrs Brown oft’ my list, we can go comfortably/ 
Oh, if you only heard what a noise those boys* set 
up ! cheering as if it was a royal family going by — 
particularly .Jimmy; hut poor papa couldn’t be angry. 
‘Now%’ said lie, ‘I^have thought about it a good deal, 
though Rwas* afraid to say a word, for fear of llnother 
disappointment; and I tell you what— you shal><fhoose 
yourselves vrtiere w r e slifill*go. Every 014c shall have 
a fote ; and whichever place has the most votes, we 
tfhall go to/ «Then there w\as a "noise, all talking 
Jteether: some calling out the *Forcst, and some 
Gravesend, and some Hampton Court ; and Bibbs— but 
of course he didn’t know any better — shouting* out 
Africa! We had quitp fun about the votjs, and couldn’t 
wake up our nftnds for such a time. Willie 
all lie could to make the twins and Petsy give him" 
their vote for Chatham, because of the stockyards, 
wiiore they bqild the snip#; huf as mamma kept these 
herself, and we were all agftinst him, he had no chance 
— it yas not likely. Jt lay between the Forest and 
Hampton Court ; out at fast we settled it should bo 
the dear old Forest again: no place could be better 
than that. We were so overjoyed, that we could 
scarcely sleep, for it was only ten days oft'; and when 
I went to get Jimmy up in the morning, I found him 
singing and dancing about the room, like a wild Indian, 
in his night-gown. , 

I am sure poor nurse, and Mary, and mamma, heard 
enough about it : indeed, nitrae gbt quite put qi# at 
last, and said she wished papfc liad kept his own 
counsel, and not told us a word about it before the 
time. The children were all day at the end of the 
passage before the weather- gifs s, seeing if it would be 
fine weafher, although it was so long off; and watching 
the sky, as if we were just going to start. As, for 
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Jimmy, lie pot sc/ 1 elated that mamma could noV 
manage him at all, and so she sent him on a visit*to 
Uncle James, untij the time carne. e 

But the best oft it all was ? how we wore A go down. 
Wp talked about it, and counted heads; andVapa f said, 
r what with the hampers and $11, wo couldn’t have less 
than three carriages, whMh tvould be a great expense, 
unless he could gat an omnibus. 'This set the boys off 
again, because of ftp idea of being conductors ; but at 
anyrate papa said*n* u would see; so he went over to 
bis patient, Air Wicks, vwlio lets out carriages. Old 
Wicks has a gruff cross v;iy of spin king, from being 
about the yard with his meti and 1 don’t think people 
like him.' I know our children arc drdXdfully afraid 
ol' him, for if they only look in ‘at the gate, he says in 
fiis rough way : ‘ Now then, you young gents, T suppose 
you want mv osses to knock you over ; ’ and then he 
makes at them with his whip, although I am ceAain 
Jjo only* does it to friglften them out of the way of 
harm, because he likes papa, very much, and wouldn’t 
hurt one of his children, T know. Well, papa told 
us he found him in the yard ns usual, storming at the 
men. However, 4ie told lftm how he m;is going to take 
us, every one, out for a holiday, and wanted /hrcc 
j carriages, and that lie hoped he, would let him have 
I them as cheaply ns ever he could. What do you 
| think old Wiclfe said ? lie said : ‘ Now, doctor, you ’re 
I not going to have any such a tiling as three carriages : 
j you ’re a family man, and ought to know better. This 
j is your style:’ and he shewed papa a great large sort 
j of private van, standing under one pf the slices. 

I l J apa was quite delight* d, for it was just the tking, 

, sund asked old Wicks what would he l lie expense. 

| Well, old Wicks went over it in his mind, and said: 

! ‘You must have four horses to do it properly, and a 
j driver. I couldn’t let it go out of the yard without — 

! suppose we s ( »y six pound.’ That was a great deal of 
poney, when you come to think of all the otlif-r 
expenses; and papa said he felt quite frightened : 
however, he thought he would try ; so he asked if lie 
wouldn’t take five, considering lie was a friend. Papa 
said he felt directly almost sorry lie had asked him, 
for*hc got so red, and began to chuckle so, that lie felt 
sure he had put him into a passion, and he’s a very good 
patient after all. ‘No,’ said old Wicks ; ‘ certainly not, 
considering you’re a friend, 1 couldn’t take anything 
of the 'sort, and I wonder you could ask iuq, And J 
wouldn’t take four, nor three, nor two, no more T 
would one; Jmt I’ll toll yew What I’ll ta&e — I’ll take 
nothing, doctor ; not a half-penny of your money wAl l 
toqph. I should rilther think not, after #11 you've donpi 
for me and mine night and day. And I’Jl tell yjfi 
what else I'll do; I’ll have him painted, and madefne 
samS as new ; and put fresh curtains and cushions in 
for the occasion ; and when you ride along, you just 
say to yourself: “I’ve made "Joe Wicks a proud ok! 
<ft ^Ph'ap to-day, by accepting of this here testimonial of 
his gratitude and respect.’” Of course, papa didn’t 
want this ; but old Wfcks stcnf&i so offended when be 
talked about payment, thafe he bad to give in, but he 
said he would make it up to hyn in physio. Iiov one 
may be deceived ! Who ovir would have thought old 
Wicks was so kind! I’m sure the boys were quite 
ashamed of all the names they had called him, and 
the faces they used to make when he wasn’t looking. 

Everything was now settled ; the only thing was, that 
we all felt dreadfully anxious about Mrs Brown, the 
lady who was ill; and papa couldn’t come into the 
house without our asking how she was* At last, two 
i days beforethe. Itare* »ty - eighth, to our great delight, we 
heard she w# better^; so that everything was right. 
The vajn wal' going on beautifully ; for the boys used to 
see it^tanding in the yard, as they went to school, four 
timet a day, and they ifted to bring home the news. 
Weren’t we just delighted when the day before came, 
curtains and cushions were put in, and it 


waited all ready for us to start ! It was such a beauti- 
ful evening : there was not a single cloud in the sky ; 
and papaisaid there was no fear for to-morrow. 

* We had all the things packed — not forgetting the 
salt this time ; and hadn’t wc fun getting the tilings 
ready*! — the great big pies, and the salad, and the 
lobsters, and such a cake ! The punch was made, only 
cooling in the surgery, fit to put m the great stone-jar ; 
and our frocks and things laid out, all ready to put on 
the firs,t* thing in the morning, because we wanted to 
be off early. It was settled that we should have .Timmy 
at home the night before, so that he might he* dressed 
with the other children, and not he in Uncle James 
anil Aunt .Jane’s way; so papa set off to bring him, 
and took me with him. Unde James did not live a 
very long way off then ; and I was so happy, walking 
along with darling papa, who was quite delighted 
himself at the treat we were all going to have so soon. 

Well, we knocked at the door, and we thought it 
^rather strange that Jimmy did not come running into 
tftlie hall as usual ; only Aunt Jane came out by herself, 

, looking rather troubled. 

‘ Oh,’ said papa, ‘where’s .Timmy ? 1 hojie he’s not 

gone to bed.’ 

‘Why,’ said aunt, ‘he’s had a little fall. He’s not 
hurt himself; hut lie was very cross, and cried a good 
deal : it ’s only teiApcr, but lie’s lying down.’ 

Jmt as she spoke. the poor little fellow beard his 
papa's voice, and came out of the parlour, crying ns 
if his heart Mould break; and directly papa saw him 
standing at the end of the ball, he knew what was the 
matter, for his little arm bung straight down by bis 
side, and he could not stir it, for it was broken. 

There was not much holiday for us, as you may 
suppose; hut the children bore the disappointment very 
well, considering. Poor little Jimmy! of course it 
was dreadful pain, but he we n’t on very well, and papa 
said he didn’t see why, in about a fortnight, we should 
not go. Wc all said, and so did Jimmy, that the air and 
eli singe would do him good — the only thing was the 
shaking. We thought of all sorts of things— of carry- 
ing him in pupil's arms, or of having a bed made up in 
the bottom of Hie van. At last, Willie thought of a 
little hammock, like the sailors sleep in, hung up in 
the roof, where lie could swing comfortably, and there 
would be nothing to knock against his poor little arm. 
Papa said direiitlyrthis was the best plan ; so the day 
was fixed again, and the pies made, and everything got 
ready all the same ; only, I don’t think, somehow, we 
Vvcre quite so merry — we had had so many disappoint- 
ment^ and there was going to be one now, and, oh ! 
the worst of all. 

Poor darling little Petsy, that we loved so dearly — 
my sweet baby-sister — she was never to have her 
^holiday out ! N urse took us early in the morning, when 
the sun was shining into the room, where she* lay on a 
pillow, so whifb anil still, with her little eyes shut, and 
a grave 6mile on her dear angel- face. Nurse said : ‘ Of 
such is the kingdom ofr heaven ;’ and I like to think of 
her there, with the sweet smile and the shut eyes. 

We ciever talk about Our Holiday now. Unele James 
went to Petsy in the winter ; and papa does not look as 
if he could enjoy it in the same way he did five years 
ago. Mamma says, when people grow old, and know 
trouble, they don’t caro for holidays in this world* I 
daresay. I know I think more of past holidays now 
than of those that are to come. I think of the Forest 
and tho fun ; and of Uncle James, the merriest among; 
us all ; and of poor little Petsy, that wasn’t born then ; 
and of darling papa lying on the ground, so still, covered 
up with hay. And then comes in the middle, some* 
how, a patch of the outside world, far away, black, 
and misty, and I grow cold and shivery ; for some of 
the boys are speaking of business, and Of scattering j 
away, and papa looks anxious, and his hair is growing 
so gray. f 


But all that is no use ; our month is ^iere now, and 
I shouldn’t much wonder if we were to go for Our 
Holiday yet, although not quite so merrily* and sit 
under the trees, and talk of our friends that are away. 

SERVICE AND SLAVE It*Y. 

We are about to glance at two institutions — that of 
service and that of slavery. Into the social and political 
relations of these we have no intention of entering 
into ; we would simply select a few striking instances 
of tho effect of the two institutions on individuals ; 
and wc begin with a couple of anecdotes, in which the 
system to which each relates is carried to extreme. 
The one seldom presents any striking feature that is 
not absurd or provoking, and very rare$ brings out the 
comedy or tragedy of our nature, as is so commonly 
the lot of its graver and more terrible compeer. 

The following instance of the effect of our system 
with regard to our servants is perfectly authentic: — 
Many years ago, a Duke of Marlborough wanted a 
tutor for liis sons, who was required to be a qkrgymau, 
and who would, nevertheless, condescend to dme at the 
second table. Now, however honourable the company 
of my lord duke’s valet and house-stew ard, and my 
lady the duchess’s housekeeper and lady’s-maid may 
be in their own eyes, it was not vefy easy to find an 
ordained clergyman who would consent to form one of 
the party, even with the allurenfbnt of a table quite 
equal to that of the duke himself. However, the duke 
did not choose to have the restraint of a clergyman at 
his own dinner; it was inconvenient to give the tutor 
his meal by himself ; and the duke insisted upon his 
point. At last a young man just ordained, sprung 
from hunjble origin, who had taken honours at ( )xford, 
but who had been a servitor there, consented to the 
conditions. For three ^jats, N passed his ordi- 

nary life with tho upper menials ; but his behaviour 
was exemplary, his manners thouc of a gentleman, and 
the duke ended by having him for a part of the day # in 
his own apartments, besides those which lie spent with 
the children. Here he saw much of a young lady, a 

near relative of the family. K was strikingly 

handsome, and the young lady fell in love with him. 

N prudently, as well as properly, refused to take 

advantage of h;s conquest, and behaved so well in the 
matter, that the duke was more than 'pleased — gave 
the young curate liis patronage ; and building on this 
foundation, with the assistance of very excellent 

talents, N ultimately became Archbishop of 

Canterbury. 

Before finally reaching this dignity, however, and 
when he was still nothing higher than bishop of 

M , the duke paid him a visit, and stayed to 

dinner. He had brought with him his valet, the , 
quondain%ssociate of their host, and who never ceased 
boasting that, in former times, he had d$ned for three 
years with an embryo bishop. Presently, the bishop's 
butler (|mc to his master in great perplexity. The 
episcopal establishment at that time had but a tangle 
servants - tabic. The duke’s valet was indignant 
beyond expression at the idea of sitting down to tabic 
with scullions and stable-boys. Dine on such terms, 
he would not; and the butler came to his master, to 
know what was to be done with him. The bisln$ 
paused, and then desired that the valet should bo 
sent up. He shook his old messmate warmly by the 
hand, begged him to be seated, and entered into con- 
versation about old times; At last he said, he had 
hoard with great regret the difficulty about the dinner ; 
that he had not forgotten how agreeably they had onte 
dined together ; and he would be delighted to see him, 
th© vale^at his own table. However, he added, that 
< as his master was going to be there too, it might be 
as well to mention the arrangement first to the duke, 
as it Vas just possible thy he might object. The 


Salet was frightened almost out of iiis senses ; implored 
th3 bishop not to say a word about the matter fo‘ ins 
master ; arwl declared that he was gye^d that ho had 
given aiy Trouble— that he woul'd nine anywhere, and 
at any timf. The bishop, In ore proud of his ingenuity 
than careful of his new ^ignky, used often to tell this 
story with great unction. § • 

It was this same Duke of MarllyrougU who once 
called for a particular wine, and wa/told by the butler 
that there was no more of it. ^TPhe next day, the 
identical wine made its appejAice on the servants- 
table. Some one fibserved^Jto the domestic, that he 
had told the duke the da/ before that there was none 
left. ‘No mo Ms there we/,’ said lie — ‘none of*// A share. 
Tins is part of my share •, nndifhohas been less careful 
than* l have, that is his look-out. lie is nbt going to 
have any of m ine.’ , 

The perquisite- system is at the bottom of all this. 
A servant extends h's*claim liptm the property of 
^master, till the line of distinction becomes obliterated ; 

, his notions, never very clear, art* eon founded ; and he 
•commits robberies under a lydnioat ludicrous impression 
of his own perfect honesty.#* • ^ 

Apropos of tiic manner in which sorv:$its in certain 
positions provide themselves \$ith the good things of 
this life— we remember hearing a late peer observe, 
that he believed many squires in Buckii ^hamshiro had 
never seen such a dinner as Lord Grenville’s servants 
sat down to every clay of their lives. AVe could corro- 
borate this to some extent from our own personal 
knowledge. To be sure, at Mines, Lord Grenville was 
a valetudinarian; never left kis chamber; had in the 
house a succession of visitors— often three or fbu* 
sets tin* same day— for each of whom a dinner was 
provided; so that the servants had an excuse for any 
extravagance. 

The story of the great Russian statesman's cook is 
w^ll know n. 

‘Why do you rob me so?’ asked the prince of his* 
servant, as they were travelling confidentially in the 
same carriage. 

‘ My prince,’ replied the cook, taken aback only for 
the moment, ‘I must have my pleasures. The fatigues 
of your service require recreation, I have imbibed 
from your princely presence rather expensive tastes. 

I should have no genius for composing a dish, unless 
1 refreshed my facilities with a little music ;*and I 
always arrange a feast when iny ideas are put ia #rder 
by the motion of a comfortable carriage. What else 
* can \ do ? ’ * 

* ‘Let us understand one another* said the priqpc. 
‘Xou are necessary to me, and I am necessary to you ; 
neJchcr can do without the other. Is there no means 
of arranging matters ? 1 will give you any amouift of 
> wages you require.* # 

' £ Xhe cook hesitated, "stilhmicred, and at length hurst 
intu tears, and exclaimed : ‘My prince, I would rathe** 1 
rob you !* It was the sublime of rascality! % 

But we are forgett.ilg ^lrselves. We promised an 
illustration of*tlie slave, qpd an* losing ourselves in 
the servants -hall. Let # us redeem our word. 

The follow ing incident happened in the United States 
not long ago. Some of the facts have, we believe, 
already appeared in an English periodical, but in a 
very incomplete state, and without the singular termi- 
nation. The stor y 4 as we are about to tell it, is perfectly, 
authentic. A young gentleman at Charlestown met 
in society a young lady of great beauty and singula** 
accomplishments. He courted and married her, with©ti$ ; 
inquiry as to her birth and connections, satisfied from 
her manners that she belonged to^gwd society. \ After' 
a union of some years, with somewhat more than tho 
usual amount of matrimonial felicity, the husband 
received, one morning, the vlsi# of a stranger. After 
a very ominous preliminary warning of the disagreeable 
nature of his errand, the stranger asked him if he had 




ever inquired into Wie previous history of his wifd. 
The •gpntlcman naturally demurring to such a question 
from a man of whom he knew nothing, .his visitor 
told him bluntly that* the lady was his ho 

possessed the documents necessary for thd- proof of 
his claim ; but before producing them, he begged the 
gentleman to consult his«w«fc, whose avowals would 
most probably save him the trouble. He added, that 
he was willing, unowr the circumstances, to compound 
his claims and mtnv;oned a sum which would have 
absorbed somewhat abfaji one-half of the gentleman's 
fortune. The husband, in\jstate of great terror, rushed 
to his wife, who avowed rifa fact without hesitation, 
and added, that she was notNmly the stranger’s slave, 
but his daughter. The husband forthwith repaired to 
the most erhinent lawyer of the town — one, in fade, of 
the most eminent in the> s^ate — and detailed his case, 
saying, that the sum demanded for his wife vrould 

jjjmost ruin him. Mr V inquired into all the 

circumstances, and after some reflection, tolil him to 
tranquillise his mind — that lie thought he saw his way 
out of the difficulty, and Jbcgged him to refer the 
stranger to him 4 He adVreed him simply to say that 

he, Mr P $ was instructed to settle the mutter, and 

to pay the money. The gentleman, somewhat asto- 
nished, took his leave ; and on his visitor's repeating 
his call, referred him to the lawyer, as lip had been 
advised. 

The lawyer required of the man the ordinary proofs 
of his proprietorship — expressed himself satisfied — 
produced the sum demarfilcd, and took^a full receipt, 
on which the fact of proprietorship was, of course, 
<iefinitely stated. The stranger had already risen to 
take leave, when the lawyer hogged him to reseat 
himself, and said that his turn had now come. 

‘The sum,’ said lie, ‘is a large one for a slave; 
but no don l>t the peculiar accomplishments of the 
Jady make it reasonable. You must,’ he added, * luiVe 
expended considerable sums, as well as much trouble, 
in making her education so perfect ? ’ The stranger 
nodded assent. 

* Arc you not aware,’ continued Mr V — 1 that, by 
the'laws of the state, you have rendered yourself liable 
to many pains and penalties by educating a slave at all, 
to say nothing of giving her the education as you have 
now boasted of? 1 hold in my hands your own 
acknowledgment of your proprietorship ; She fact of the 
education is one of which the proof is in our power ; 
and it is for you to consicteriwhethcr yem will expose 
yourself to the consequences.’ The man, thoroughly 
frightened, not oflly resigned the mojaey, but fairly, 
made over the slav^ to her husband without considera- 
tion, on the promise that ho should not bo molested^or 
bis violation of the law. 

Thus the great distinction between slavery and , 
servitude is the immense individual difference betw,mn 
slave and another, while servants, as a general rule, 
differ but 1 little .amongst themselves. Ilence, while 
distinction acquired bjr slaves fiTa common occurrence, 
very few servants have ever risen far a\>ove their own 
rank. Dodsley the bookseller* it is true, coul<j; from 
the musty recesses of his sltop, boast that he had been 
Darteneufs footman. Rousseau, in real life, and Gil 
BlaB, in that of fiction, rose by no very violent tran- 
sition from the kitchen to the parlour. In the days 
of Lord Bute, when it was the fashion to caricature 
the Scotch, an adventurer of that nation would be 
represented at four, stages of his career. In the first, 
he was on the great North Road, with his knapsack, 
rubbing himself a$rinst*a milestone: in the next, he 

§ in^ ^gorgeous Ijvery, standing behind the chair 
um the minister: in the third, he was my 
» confidential agent, closeted with him on business 
Wddently of the highest importance : in the fourth, he 
dfed become minister in fils own person, with* a double 
Inf his former self standing behind his chair. All this 


is very well in' caricature. But in reality, as we have 
said, the one or two examples we have cited form 
almost tfltf only instances among the countless host of 
.domestic servants. But of slaves, on the other hand, 
from Eliezer of Damascus and Joseph, down to the 
pacing of three tails and guardians of the seraglio of 
Oriental history, how many hundreds have played a 
conspicuous part in the annals of their several countries 
— how many have been authors, administrators, conque- 
rors, despots, the scourges or the ornaments of their race ! 
In fact, the Eastern organisation cannot exist without 
a slave in a commanding and dignified position. The 
slave of the Greek and Roman — member as he was of 
the family — ministered to the body, not to the mind, 
of the master : a distinction all-important when it is 
recollected, that in the East the slave is the mental 
assistant of the prince himself. Add to this the neces- 
sities of the harem, and there is little to wonder at in 
the magnificent developments of Oriental slavery. 

The characteristic of the ancient and Oriental slavery, 
„as distinguished from the slavery of the middle ages, is 
tliaUthc fifjst involved personal service, while the latter 
was maitfly confined to out-of-door work. One of the 
most important causes of the differences between ancient 
and modern society is to be found here. Gibbon 
remarks, that the meanest freeman would not have 
undertaken for Augustus or Trajan those posts of 
personal service Vhich are eagerly courted by the 
proudest nobles of Britain. It is true that the first 
we hear of the classical monarclis, would lead us to 
suppose that they wanted little of personal service of 
any kind. These doughty heroes, when they wanted 
their dinners, took their swords in their hands, killed,, 
flayed, roasted, and ate. The whole process is summed 
up in a couple of Homeric lines. They took great care 
of tlicir stomachs notwithstanding, for it appears that 
Die siege of Troy was indefinitely protracted, like that 
of Sebastopol, by the requirements of the commissariat. 
In the same way, although the list of Abraham’s 
seiVants is so large that one wonders what lie could 
have done with them in days when there were no houses 
and little tillage, when the slaves of the patriarch must 
have spent their time lounging in the sun, and listening 
to Oriental tales, we yet find their mistress dressing 
the dinner for the guests of her lord, and almost 
waiting upon them herself. But thq slave was too 
ready an instrument for the indolent master *for all this 
to last long. In process of time, every function about 
the person of the master was performed by the slave, 
‘while, to make the contrast with the middle ages yet 
inore f Rtriking, the master held his own plough, accom- 
panied by bis wife. * The system was carried out to its 
full extent, even in the wealthiest times of Roman 
history — the lands were cultivated by the farmer, with 
little or no assistance from the slave — while the slave 
filled the offices of the household, from the highest to 
the lowest : hi? was the tutor of the son, the steward 
of the expenditure, made his master’s speeches, read 
Greek plays to him,* played the lute and lyre, 
was elegant in his dress, accomplished in his manners, 
and shared in all the luxuries and pleasures of his 
patron. 

A jolly time they seem to have had of it, those 
Roman slaves. Each had his separate apartment — 
their amusements were regularly organised — they had 
their master of the revels — their Btated times of 
entertainment— and it could not be supposed that a body 
who counted in their own numbers all the professors 
of amusement, could fail of amusing themselves, any 
more than that with all the cooks belonging to them, 
they could fail of a good supper. It is try© that every 
now and then they met with a bad master* who threw 
them into his fishponds, to see how carp would fatten 
upon slave-flesh ; but the punishment and the hubbub 
which followed the action is a proof of its rarity. 

On the other hand, tha following story is a curious 


proof of the early period in which free* menials were either offices which would make' tlJe hair of a modern 
employed in noble houses amongst the Germanic races, fo&man stand on end. , • 

It oocurs in the old Norman poetic life Duke There is ,jio doubt, that what we most ^drnire in every 
Robert, tlie Hollo of that Norman history, known as the a other ppmon of society — independence — produces 
Homan th lion , and published at Rouen some years precisely tne qualities in die menial, both towards Ins 
ago. The duke misses some plate from his f#asts ; master and other people which we most dislike ; and 
suspicion falls upon a certain knight, who is watched, that his dependence, as it #8 Jtiore or less perfect, binds 


ago. The duke misses some plate from his f#asts ; master and other people which we most dislike ; and 1 
suspicion falls upon a certain knight, who is watched, that his dependence, as it *8 Jtiore or less perfect, binds 
and detected in tho fact. The kind-hearted duke him more or less to the interests qf his master, and 
objects to taking extreme measures. ‘ No doubt/ makes him more or less endurab’/ by other- people, 
says he to his attendants, ‘the knight is poor. # Very Independence is, by its very natuv(%nutua*-j the indc- 
probably, he owes wages to his servants, and lias left pendenee of the servant in hi '■position begets that of 
tho plate witli them in pledge. We shall get it again the master in his can; and jne servant, aware that his 
when tho pledge is redeemed/ The servants of the master can supply his pi v re at any time, and would 
duke arc directed to make inquiries, and they find, as care little abcftit his los^/has recourse to th<J servility 
he had anticipated, that the spoons are in the posses- so often objected to English servants. On the other 
sion of the knight’s attendants. Thereupon, Duke hand, not fully certain of his own positiod — not, like 
Robert summons the knight to a private conference ; the slave, fixed either in hyi social position, or in his 
tells him that lie is come to ask his advice ; that one of position as one of the family — he endeavours to maintain 
his servants — ‘ whom I would have trusted/ he says, the consequence which he kntfws will be questioned, bv^ 
‘almost as surely as thyself’ — had been purloftiing his ^insolence and bravado to all of equal or little superior 
goods j and begs his advice as to the most Christian , rank. The knot of servants who, when their masters 
mode of acting under such circumstances. The knight gwero at the House of Losds, held their club at the 

blushes, and stammers out an excuse for offering advice ale-house, and while therefore tlie,jf)uke of A , 

Lo so wise a man as the duke; whereupon the duke the I^arl of B , and the Bishop of C , would be 

claps him on the shoulder, tells him that he much likely to take their station behind the carnage with no 
regrets to find him so poor a man, and that his servants very settled notions of themselves. There is nothing 
have been satisfied from his private purse to the full in any ranl^of life for producing an otAmaive manner 
amount of their wages. The kniehf, as bound in all like an undecided position in society — the holder 
justice, especially poetic, becomes the most faithful always assumes airs to which he knows he has no 
amongst the many faithful servitors of ‘Duke Rou/ right, lost people should dispute those to which he 
Certainly, the ideas of chivalry, like those of the thinks himself entitled. 1 
East, are not only very unbu si ness -like, but involve a YVie remember a baronet ofHiigh rank purchasing a 
very lax system of social morality. The offence of the large old folio at a second-hand bookseller’s. The 
knight would be quite forgotten in the generosity of bookseller offered, of course, to send it. ‘ No/ said 
the duke ; and tho petty pilferer, by attaching his name his customer, ‘I shall carry it ; but/ pointing to his 
to a good story, becomes a hero. We may remark, as servant, who stood at a little distance, ‘ he wouldn’t/ 
an etymological fact, tliaft die word ‘ gages/ used from Erorn all this, the slave is entirely free. His position 
this early time to the present for ‘wages/ is a proof is* irremediably fixed — he is not excited to quality- 
that the custom of leaving pledges for their x>ay in airs by forming a false estimate of his position, nor 
servants’ hands was a very general one, even if tdut tempted to arrogance by the possibility of assuming 


were not implied in the readiness of tho direction taken 
by Rollo’s suspicions. Tlius, the attendants were not 


If there is a fixed position in existence, it is his 
i. In return, he is one of the family — we are 


only free, but looked sharply after themselves. The speaking, be it understood, rather of the ancient And 
consequences of this to western society can scarcely be the Oriental, than of the negro slavery — shares in its 
overestimated. It is evident, from the very nature of vicissitudes ; is irrecoverably mixed up in its fortunes ; 
things, that it is far more easy to emancipate slaves interests himself accordingly ; and is treated with 
who are exclusively employed in tillin'g the ground, severity cyr kihdness as it may be, but with tl'fet sort 
than those who are employed in domestic services of severity or kindness which a man uses towards his 


about the person. The one involves gradual abolition: familiars. I* fact, familftuity, in its original sense, is 
the labourer may work partly for himself and partly ‘ onft of the family ;* and familiarity is the distinguishing 
for his master; but it is not easy for a domestic^to be characteristic o£ the domestic slave. * , 

half a slave and half not ; hence the quiet abolition of his would lead us to the subject of negro slavery ; 
the serfage of the feudal system, while domestic slavery but on that thorny question, we will content ourselves 
has never yet been got rid of, except by such violent with a rough extract on what may bo called its fmti- 
convulsions as those which destroyed the Roman i, quarian times, so far # as Europeans are mixed up with 
empire, ‘jA.gain, the one involves the membership of the itv*In the travels \hrouj£h Europe of a Bohemian dujee! 
slave with the family, with its attendant social conse- in 1465, described by two of his suite, and publisheS" 
qucnceB ; in the other, the slave has nothing to do with a few years ago by a German literary society, tho 
tho family. More than this, thi modern system per- following curious notic.6 appears/ This duke, Leo Von 
mits menial offices to bo performed without the«ame Iiozmithal, vis?ting Portugrjl with strong recommenda- 
degradation. This is not only seen in such exceptional tions )p the king, was received by his majesty at Braga 
cases as offices about royal personages, but in many with great cordiality. TAe king, delighted with his 
other phases of modern society, especially in the visitor, begged to know what he could do for him, 
institutions of education. The servitors of Oxford, The duke had noticed a couple of black boys in the 


who for so many centuries performed menial offices fn 
hall, form by no means the strongest instances. The 
Spanish students— as shewn in the comedies of Calderon, 


royal train, and emboldened by the offer, requested 
1 those two Ethiopians/ Upon this, the king’s brother, ! 
who was standing by, burst out into a loud laugh at 


and more especially of Cervantes— when they are short the idea of the duke’s asking seriously such a trifle, • 
of money, have no scruple whatever in hiring them- The duke then begged that a monkey might be added 
selves to wait on their more fortunate fellows. In one to the gift, since black boys w#e held so lightly, 
of the plays, of the- latter, a master and his servant Whereupon the prince laughed Iqpder than before, ‘ It 
betake themselves together to the university ; both seems/ said the duke, * that you must have a granary ; 
study alike; both, as far as difcipline and education somewhere of monkeys and Ethiopians/ ‘Why/ replied 


are concerned, are on terms of perfect equality ; and the prince, *my brother has th&e towns in Africa, from 
yet the one retains his position of servant to the other which hb makes constant expeditions, and never 
—making his bed, bringing 1^ dinner, and doing many returns without a hundred thousand slaves. These 
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are all sold like catlSc, 'people coming for that purpost 
from all quarters. The king derives his chief revcrtac 
from this source. t Even the little ones fet(& twelve or 
thirteen pieces of gdid? V f 

The writer speaks of tli6 sale of slaves Vis a thing 
# not practised in his own oountry. lie adds, in another 
place, describing Lisbon, the women and children 
taken in their forays are distributed among the prin- 
cipal towns ; whAp the municipalities are compelled 
to support; them, they are fit to bo sold hy the 
king’s agents. The 'children of the slaves were, in 
like manner, according td^ic* write*, supported hy the 
towns until they were fit fokwork. 

Such Were the commencements of vegro slavery. 
Little did the European Iheh imagine the strange 
march of Vircnmstances which would, at this Hay, 
invest the system ho was then originating with so 
strange an interest, with H past so dreary, a proncnt 
so anomalous and full *>f danger, and a future so 
difficult to divine. 


ORIGIN OF TIIB»IGlNIb-FATUUS. 1 

The water of tfo marsh is Ifrrugmous, and covered with 
an iridescent trust. J hiring the day bubbles of amrucre j 
seen rising from it; and nt the night, blue Humes were seen 
shooting from and playing over its surface. As I suspected 
that there was Sbme connection between the L * Humes and 
the bubbles of air, 1 marked during the daytime the 
place where the latter rose up most abundantly, and 
repaired thither during the night: to my great joy, 1 
actually observed bluish pufplo flames, and did not hesitate 
to approach them. On teaching the spot, they retired, 
y>d I pursued them m vain. On another day, in the 
twilight, 1 went again to the place, where 1 awaited the 
approach of night : the flames became gradually visible, 
but redder than formerly, thus shewing that they burned 
also during the day. I used a narrow slip of paper, mid 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing it take fire. The gas w*s 
Evidently inflammable- and not a phosphorescent luminous 
one, as some have 4 maintained. But how do these lights 
originate ? Alter some reflection, l resolved to make the 
experiment of extinguishing thorn. 1 followed the Hume : 

1 brought it so far from the marsh, that probably the 
thread of connection, if I may so expiess myself, was 
broken, and it was extinguished. But scarcely a few 
minutes had elapsed when it was again renewed at its 
source-^-tlie air-bubbles — without my k'ingghlc to observe 
any transition from the neighbouring flames •‘many of 
whiclfhfrerc burning in ftie valley. On the following even- 
ing, 1 went to* the spot, arid lftndled a fire, inVrdcr to tyve 
an opportunity of Jgnitifig the gas. As on the evening 
before, I first extinguished the flame, an 6 then hastened! 
with a torch to the^pot from which the gas bubbled 
when instantaneously a kind of explosion was heard, and 
a rei} light was seen over eight or nine square foot of the 
marsh, which diminished to a small blue flame about 
two and a half or three feet Tn height, that contmjpwd 
■Hh' bum with an unsteady motion. It is, therefore, no 
longer tlof btful, that the ignis- fatuus is caused by the 
evolution of inflammable ga% frdfti the marsh. — GalUry 
of Nature. f 


PRICK OF LAND 


Melbourne. 


We think L.1000 or L.2000 per acre near London high, as They are in America. 


FLASHES THROUGH THE CLOUD. 

11\* CALUKll CAMPDEBL. 

v Foolish am T, and very sad, sometimes — 

The sadness on the folly following fast ! 

So grief on glee, repentanco upon crimes, 

Darkness and shadow's on the daylight past, 

Are in attendance; so funereal chimes 
Make bridals look aghast ! 

I know not whether of iny head or heart 
Cometh this fault — if fault it he — or if 
Some morbid action, of the mind a part, 

Dashes it to and fro, like some poor skiff 
Upon a fitful sea : T have no art 
To guide the wind-blown leaf. 

When ihe short transport of exempted pain 

Fills me with strange wild joy, as w ine might do, 

I cannot answer for the buoyant strain 

Of merriment that pieices through and through 
The echoing woods whose loneliness in vain 
Startles me with its hue. 

Nat sohjiKdc, nor silence, nor the thought 

Of wiiat must soon ensue — leturning throes-— 

Can then hy any reasoning be brought 

To quell the ebullient stir that through me flows 
Jake leaping draughts of pleasuic, which have caught 
Hues of tlie sifti and rose. 

The flowers are minp, the dells in which they pasture; 

The birds aie mine ; their voices, which 1 mock ; 

The happy insects- of them I am master, 

As of the* rushing brook and ivied rock ; 

Fast speeds the brook, the bird, the bee —hut faster 
Fond fancies round me flock ! 

Yet in my momentary glee of health, 

A hymn— not frivolous, though its sounds are gay — 
Soars iq» to Heaven, that tjiu^ from out its wealth 
Hath deigned to scatter oil my thorny way 
A sunshine all my own ; nor ta’en by stealth 
From Earths imperfect day. 

£)h ! should I call it folly, then, when I, 

Released from inward pains, forget a while 
That Time must bring them back ? Should I decry 
That buoyancy as sin, which gives a smile 
To clear the, hollow cheeks which agony 
Too often doth defile ? 

No ! let me deem it armour sent of (Jofi 

To shield me "gainst despair! \Ye cannot wage 
A holiei war than that which strives the load 
Of gloom to banish from our souls! No cage 
Can mar the linnet's songs : the longest road 
tyust have its fitting stage. 

And so, ’twixt us and pain, and care, and all 
Life's gloom (save Sin, whose over-endless ring 
Weds to immortal Wo ! ), Time’s regal call 

Shall place divorce. Oh, let us, therefore, tying 
All innocent laughs to lighten up each hall 
Where sickly sorrows cling ! 

Non ready, price Is. Grf., 

JMiAlOVED DWELLING-HOUSES for Ike HUMBLER and 
other GLASSES in CITIES, baaed on tho Scottish Dwelling-house 
System. With Plans . By William Chamekks, author. of 'Things 


but here it fetches from L.4000 to L.GOOO ! Houses are The object of this little Work is to suggest to Builders and 
frcjiuvntly pointed out to m e to the outskirts as having 

recently boen sold, with a garden, foi L. 10,000 m building, of Which full descriptions are given, illustrated by 

L, 12,000, which in the finest suburbs Of London would numerous rians. 

not fetch above L.2000. Little houses in the town, - — — 

wlueh in London, in 'good streets, would let for L.40 a leitch RITCHIE’S NEW WORK OF FICTION. 
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A CALM IN THE CITY. 

MJiien, far away from the banks of the •Thames, 
the recollection of London comes across the mind, it # 
comes like the vision of a whirling vortex — a confused* 
madstrdm of heady life and activity, to plunge into 
which is to be borne along in an irresistible current, to 
be dinned witli noise and timiult, and to be chafed with 
excitement and anxiety, until cast up again upon some 
quiet shore. And this vision is no* exaggeration, but 
just ^lie simple fact. London iP a vortex, into which 
everybody and everything that comes near is drawn, 
and kept whirling round a efihunon centre, from one 
week’s end to another. But when the week is over, 
and the Sabbath -morning bells ring in the Day of Rest — 
then comes a remarkable changc~»-a contrast so marked 
as probably no other spot on earth exhibits. Whatever 
may be the case in some# jmrts of the vast area of the 
metropolis, in the old city district, which is under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the corporation, Commerce, 
folding herself to sleep with the Inst breath of Saturcfaj', 
moves not a limb till Monday morning dawns, and for 
four-and-twenty hours upon this usually turbid sea 
of conflict there is a dead calm. 

It is drawing towards eleven, on a summer Sunda} - 
morning, as we # find ourselves crossing the area in front 
of the Exchange, bound for a lonely •ramble among the 
solitudes. As we traverse ’ Cornhill, there is but a 
single figure in view, and that is the policeman, whoso 
footfall, echoed from the opposite side of the way, is 
the only sound, until it is # broken by the rattle of the 
wheels of a distant omnibus, which reverberates with 
unwonted distinctness from the lofty walls around us, 
and then dies away. We turn down a court in widely 
the clearing of a black-bird, perched somewhere above 
in his lone cage, echoes among the chinfney-tops. No 
sign of life greets us in the court, which opens into 
another, where also sdence and sftinshine reign together. 
The court debouches into Lombard Street— 4 a*shore 
where all is dumb/ We read on signs aloft of 4 cc&pons* 
atld ‘rates of exchange;’ but there is not a chink of 
coin, not a blink from a single half-opened shutter among 
all the banks, whose wealth might purchase a kingdom. 
Alotos and thoughtful, we proceed along the street— 
thjj spectacle of carved stone-cherubs and death’s-heads 
—of battered foliage and ming® cross-bqnel, upon 
the lintels of a narrow entrance, beguiles us into 
exploring it ; and we find ourselves, after a few steps, 
standing in front of Allhallowa Church— a church 
literally jammed against the frails of Surrounding 
houses, and all but hermetically closed from the air 
of heaven. While we are speculating on the proba- 
bility* of finding a congregpitn in a neighbourhood 


apparently deserted, we hcfcr'the voice of the minister 
reading the lessen of the day, and, softly opening the 
door wide enough for a scrutiny, perceive that thd 
congregation consists of four figures in bonnets, who 
alone occupy the body (*f tlfe church. We decline 
figuring as the fifth part* of a congregation, and 
retrc*it softly. As we regain the strc#*t, distant St 
Paul's peals out the hour, amlln the echo of each note 
we can distinguish, so unbroken is f the calm, tho 
octave, fiffh and twelfth which makes the perfect 
tone. Looking into the church of St Edmond’s, in tho 
same street, we find a congregation of full twenty 
people at theij devotions ; ahd again peeping into St 
Mail’s Woolnotli, at the corner of the street, there are 
almost as many as thirty more. Three national churches 
standing all within a stone’s-cast, and containing on a 
fine morning in summer not threescore individuals of 
the nation among them, strikes us as an exceedingly 
l : i>eral allowance of church -accommodation to the 
privileged Londoners ; and we cannot help contrasting 
it for a moment with the alleged wants on that score 
in distant parts of tl|5 realm. 

And now wc dive among the narrow ways that abut 
upon the river’s brink below the bridges. Here, somno- 
lent in dust and sunshine, stand the tall warehouses 
crammed with the cargoes of that countless fleet of vessels 
which sleeps tfhs iflorning in the Pool. They are all fast 
locked in a noonday slumber — Wie only, sounds*^ the 
incessant twittering of spawows, and the gtilly surge of 
Abe river, that runs lazily by as the Jiigh tide begins to 
feig m its landward course. Now and then a letup cat 
sJ^lks across the road, and disapjlfears through some 
shivered pane or fractured panel. The chain-aables 
from the cranes and windlasses ill tlu^ upper stories 
lqujg down motibnl£ss-*-thc half-loaded wain stands 
motionless below, and beneath its , cool shadow a broeftf* 
of aldcrmanic ducks have settled 4hemsetos for a 
comfortable slgcp after a lftorriing’s forage in the mud 1 
of the river. • • 

Back to Cheaps ide* wjiero a few listless loungers 
are taking the air in shirt-sleeves, shaven * chins, 
and slippers, which constitute the Sunday toilet of 
an unmistakable class who all the week lorig are 1 
toiling in the service of eating and drinking; and 
conviviality-loving man. They do not como‘ boldly 
forth .to promenade. Here a waiter, swinging 
from heel to toGf while his hand^t are clasped behind 
him, puffs a surreptitious cigar-~then retirer jforta 
moment, and comes forth again, booking now 
sky, now down at his neat slippers — and.|hen/'^Uves 
again into the darkness of hi# peculiar a 

chambermaid, in neat muslin gown* withlace Sleeves 
of her own working, with bare head half-hidden in 
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shining ringlety with neat ankle and on tripping foot, 
dlarts 4 ut and in from the clean-swept court, and flirts 
cpyly with the «sunsbine or with her own Vhadow, for 
want of better erflertainmept. Then thereyv the old 
stager, portly and bald-headed, plush-waistcoated,fwitli 
*an enormous allowance bf shirt-front brilliant with 
sparkling studs, di vested/ fot one day of the week, of 
his everlasting white apron, and of that atmosphere of 
steaming-hot joints, which he respires from Monday 
morning to Saturday night, and cool, comfortable, and 
convalescent after the six days’ fever of his avoca- 
tion. He blinks peacefully at the km, and listens to 
the unwppted music of the green leaves lie hears 
rustling in the solitary tree opposite, wViich was once 
a thriving lpokery, with a populous colony of featured 
Cockneys, and where yet the last rook’s eyrie lingers in 
the topmost branches, anti sheds from time to time its 
decayingi fragments, as thgy are scattered by the bftjeze 
upon the heads of the passers-by. 

. A hDoming hum comes stealing along from St Paul’s . 
Cathedral as we cross oyer the end of Cheapside. It is 
the deep-toned organ pealirfg a chant, which dies into ' 
silence as we enter Pafcernd&ter Bow. There the posts 
which guard tfce narrow footpath from the intrusion of 
wheels on the week-dty are now enjoying a quiet 
holiday, and lyve it all to themselves. There is no 
sign of life or motion— so still is the liua’i, that the 
flutter of a torn placard taps audibly upon the Bhutter 
as it flaps in the wind. We read on the lintels, sign- 
boards, and panels around^ the names that have figured, 
some for many generations, on the # title-pages rof 
millions of volumes ; alTd we think of the myriads 
d£ books upon the weary miles of shelves piled up 
in this narrow repository, now silent as the grave 
— and perhaps wo speculate for a moment on their 
fate, and ask how many of them has the past week, 
or the past year, consigned to an oblivion of which 
the present moment is so suggestive a type. But $e 
feel instinctively that such a question is too personal 
for the sole scribbler at this crisis in the Row, and 
we defer its consideration to another opportunity — 
running away from it, and from a nauseous smell of 
tallow — and crossing over into Doctors’ Commons. 

There is nothing in Doctors’ Commons, save and 
except a convocation of sparrows, which have met to 
decide t some important case, whether j)f bigamy or 
divorce of brawling in church or a disputed will, wo 
do ndtrpretend to sayl; hut they are extremely earnest 
and vociferous in argument*’ and make, fo\ such snjall- 
fry, a prodigious , noise — all the noise, in fact, that ij, 
audible just now in this famous district. As to th#l 
courts, they are an silent and dumb as their wc^Ct 
enemies could wish them to be — not so much as the 
ghost of a proctor or doctor, or dean or judge- 
advocate, or ft single clerk qf one pf them, or even a 
a^puter in white apron, or anything legal or eeclesiastfSUl 
or vagabond, save the sparrows aforesaid, which may 
be all thfee, for taught we know, is -either to be seen 
or heard. The place loots exceedingly dingy and 
bewitched in spite of the pleasant sunshine ; and we 
move away from it involuntarily— past Carter^ Lane, 
where there are no carters— jJkst Shoemaker Row, where 
shoes are never made— past Printing-house Square, 
where the thunder of the Times is hushed into tempo- 
rary repose— and so down into Bridge Street, where we 
cross over into watery Whitefriars, meeting but few 
stragglers by the way, and on into the Temple. 

The Temple this* morning is a temple of repose. 
Them is a whispering of leaves from the tall trees, 
and a soothing murrahr from the river,* but we 
hear nothing beyobd»that, except now and. then the 
echo of a lonely fbutfaU in one or other of the shady 
penetralia of the plaog* The gardens bounding the 
A *iyer shew a gleaming award, which invites us by its 
softness: but the gates arc dosed, and entrance for- 
\ Wien. We are attracted towards the fountain, playing 


its nover-ending tune, to which the small birds in the 
trees above respond in a fitful, twittering, quiet kind of 
chorus, which harmonises well with the pattering fall 
‘of water. By the side of the fountain, watching in 
contemplative mood the sparkling, glittering, flying 
drops'of spray, and the busy bubbles beneath^ stands — 
not a Niobe, or a nymph, or a naiad — but a rather 
brawny-looking man in top-boots, and wearing a hat 
and coat, both of them ft couple of sizes at least too big 
for him. He has his back towards us at first; but the 
echo of our footstep wakes him from bis reverie, and hb 
turns round — and we see that it is Mr Figg, of Birchin 
Lane. Wo know Figg, who is a very fair typo of a 
peculiar class ; and it may serve to give a little life 
to this dreamy sketch, if we introduce him to the 

| Figg is a humble client — one of a very co n fl ^ gaMa- 
number — of the corporation of London. He T 

beneath /lie shadow of the old Exchange ; f 

, ever been, in his whole life, out of the sound ©TBftw 
i Bells, we may be sure that it was but for a few houm;^ 

1 and Yhen^xi some municipal excursion lip Or down tlie 
river. Among his ancestors, whom he can trace further -,j 
back than, judging from the cut of liis second-bariS|® f 
coat, you would expect, there flourished one who Wfte 
a common-councilman in his day — a fact which has"® 
influence even upon the destiny of his remote 
descendant. But F^gg was born poor; he saw the 
light in a garret in Little Bell Alley, and he sawsthere 
little besides, the garret having been stripped bare by 
the necessities of his parents before ho opened his eyes 
upon its emptiness. As soon as he was able to run, 
the City helped him into a charity-school, where he 
got what little education he was capable of receiving. 
Because lie was a Figg, the corporation regarded him 
kindly, and put bread in his ljiouth by putting occupa- 
tion into his hands when ne grew up. In process of 
time, Figg became a licensed porter, authorised to ply 
in Billingsgate Market, and master of an average income 
of five shillings a day. Then he found out that it 
would be a matter of economy in him to marry, and of 
course he married ; and from the first hour of his 
wedded life, up to the present moment, he will tell you, 
if you get into his confidence, that he has not paid a 
half-penny of rent. For why ? — the descendant of the 
common-councilman, as soon as he pcssessed a wife, 
found no difficulty in getting the charge of a set of 
chambers — in other words, of getting the basement- 
floor of a noble house to live in, on the condition of his 
wife’s sweeping and dusting the several apartments, 
and qprrying up coal from the cellar in the winter; 
and receiving from the tenants of each floor five 
shillings a week for her trouble. With a blissful 
ignorance of taxes, and poor-rates, and quarter-day, 
and all such abominations, Mr Figg has led ^ tolerably 
comfortable life for a labouring-man. He has brought 
up his boy t S tread in his steps; and the youngster 
will become a licensed porter in his turn before many 
months are over his h&ad. Figg has grown exceedingly 
broad in the shoulders, and heavy and square about 
those facial muscles, which his Billingsgate , friends 
denominate ‘the gills;’ and it is thought that be will 
retire from active life, and repose for the rest of his 
dgys in /he ground-floor of the banking-house, which 
has been so long under his protection. ' 

Good-morning, Mr Figg ; who would have thought 
of meeting you here? We imagined you wouldgbe* 
keeping guard on Sunday over the gold in yo# 
charge.’ 

‘ CDie same to" you, sir. Nov sir— never of Sunday, 
siT— leastways, not till the evening, sir.* 

‘Then you have no fear of robberies by daytime-** ■ 
is that it % 

‘No, sir, by your leave, that’s not it neither. The 
bank is never left, sir, day nor night. But the.qierks ' 
takes it tom about, and Jhepa guard on Sundays. My 
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wife, sir, cooks their dinner for ’em. ’Tis Mr Bailey’s 
turn to-day, sir, and she’ll cook his dinner. He'll go 
home at six o'clock, or maybe seven, ana by tha£ 
time, and afore, I shall be back. No, sir, the bank is 
never left. If you was to go into any bank^in all 
Lombard Street, at this moment, you’d find one or 
other of the clerks there— they does it everywhere by 
turns, sir — turn and turn about.’ 

Figg' is as positive as he is explicit and oracular 
upon this point, and no doubt his assertion *is true. 
As he finishes speaking, lie looks complacently at his 
top-boots, and flaps a little dust from them with a 
snuff-coloured handkerchief. We bid him good-day, 
and saunter on into Pump Court, wondering in our 
own mind what upon earth can induce Figg, who in 
noway differs from his brethren of the knot on other 
days, to array his nether-extremities in breeches and 
top-boots on Sunday, as he has done every Sunday 
for these twenty years past. Pump Court offers no 
solution to the mystery — it is a particularly dull, old- 1 
world, and drabby area, silent just now as a crypt — * 
paved with cracked and crumbling flags, eV.cli one of 
which looks as though it were the monumental- stone 
over some buried life. How many hungry litigants 
have worn hollows in these irresponsive witnesses of 
their fears and their despairs ! an^ how many more 
shall pace them in distracted thought under the 
anguish of hope deferred? ‘ r Pong!’ goes the bell 
from the old church, where the grim templars lie 
cross-legged on the cold stones ; and at the same 
moment comes the boom of the organ, telling us that 
in another minute the congregation will be upon us, 
and the sleeping echoes awake once more. Wo arc 
startled out of our reverie, and into Fleet Street, 
where already the publicans are opening their doors 
and windows, and the ieail calm of Sunday-morning 
in the City wakes up into the current of common life. 

, ^ . v — — . 

o$ its mysteries, I foifhd myself in a spacious , hall, 
illumined with a soft dim light, by means of which 

I perc civil, scattered around *mej sfrange cabalistic 
instrunftms — the material agents, no doubt, of the 
enchantments. Here, a huge tube of iron balanced^ 
itself, with outstretched* arrgs, upon massive pyramids’ 
of masonry ; there, brazen wheels were braced upon 
faces of rock, and were bound with bars, th^t looked 
as if prepared for the manacles of s<yne wretched Ixion, 
who was expected Boon to arrive, in execution of his 
sentence. Giant jerews, that seemed to have nothing 1 
but themselves to carry, but which, nevertheless, ran 
upon wheels skulked in remote corners Strange 
pieces of upholstery, that were neither couches nor 
ch Mrs, and that yet looked as if they could* be either or 
both upon occasion, with odd joints in their backs, and 
slippery rollers under thv?ir feet, waited some- necro- 
mantic occupants, for whom they were obviously 
intended to serve as locomotive ears. But conspicuous 
beyond all the rest, and with his back firmly fWanted 
against a neighbouring wall, stood an uncouth figure,' 
made up of a long stiff q multangular body, surmounted 
above by a round staring lace. This piyticular object 
at dime attracted my attention, in consequence of 
its being manifestly ^possessed* of some, peculiar life of 
its own. For as it stood there on it^ pedestal, calm 
and erect, ?t continued to chant an unvarying mono-'" 
tone song, that was plaintive, not from modulation, 
but from the even repetition of its rhythm ; and as it 
did so, it jerked one slender finger onwards round and 
rdund upon its face, in nev^r-ending circles, and in 
unison with the chant. There was an earnestness jp. 
this grotesque performance, that did not allow one 
moment’s doubt to he entertained of there being some 
object and definite purpose involved in it. I could not 
help fancying, that the resolute performer meant 
something which I was expected to understand, and 
that he might soon become angry at my slowness 
of apprehension if I did not catch his purport. I 
therefore turned to my guide with a look of inquiry, 
which at once appealed to his considerate kindness. 

‘Oh, that,’ said lie, ‘is merely my slave ; lie is the 
Ariel of my enchantments. He is a very good fellow in 
his way, and worthy of implicit trust, if he is only kept 
out of the reach of temptation and dissipation; so I 
fix him to *iy itall, as Sycorax planted a kindred 
spirit oftdd in a cloven pine, in prder that I may know 
where to fipd him when want him. Look 11 will 
shew you the secret springs of his presen 8 movements.' 
yVs he spoke, he opened a little wVidow or shutter in 
\hc front of tlie quadrangular body, and through 'it I 
s&v, in the* place of vitals, a glittering heavy weight, 
swinging backwards and forwards, from side to side at 
each repetition of the chant. ‘ There/ said he, ‘we 
htjyc made that honest' fellow do some things for us 
t\m will astonish you very much, when 1 tell you . 
them. We have made him find out for us Jhe precise 
shape, and the exact dimensions of this stupendous 
world, that is ‘accorded to*us as a basis for our incan- 
tatiory. We have compelled him to exhibit that world 
to out senses engaged* in^the performance of its daily 
whirl. And besidos this, we are now causing him to ; 
weigh its enormous mass against an ordinary pound* . 
weight, hung in an ordinary pair of scales ; and wheh 
he has accomplished this task, we intend to make hiih: 
perform the same office for the other spheres of oujr ; 
family of worlds— those magnificent planets that thine 1 '; 
down upon our vision at night’ from out the' daricr 
immensity, where the measures pf distance 
millions of miles instead of feet* Just now, he is 
meiply checking off the movements of the starfcf Be is 
engaged in keeping an account for. me of the ^Olxt)^ of 
the heavenly host ; so that I may know where to find 
any ope of the vast community when I chance to hate 
business with it.' 1 ( , 

Observing that my countenance wore mbreand more 

» 

THE NECROMANCY OF SCIENCE. 

IN TWO PARTS. — TART I. 

A living philosopher has written a book to point out 
that there is poetry in science, and has occupied a 
goodly number of pages with his demonstration. I 
think, howevef, his work altogether one of superero- 
gation. I not only admit the claim, but it is my 
present purpose to attempt to shew, that science 
also possesses another attribute which people are 
generally less likely to expect to find in connection 
with it. The driest matter-of-fact has conftnonly 
* mixed up with it a romance that the wondrous tale- 
teller, who amused the sleepless nights of the Arabian 
caliph, would have thought too wild for her fictions. 
The little barber, who stood upon his head, nevef* 
saw anything with his inverted organs of vision 
half so strange, as scenes Englishmen of the present 
day may look upon, whenever they please, with, their 
upright eyes. The Genius of the Lamp was ^n in- 
competent bungler in his profession, compare^ with 
a certain zhember of the same fraternity who now 
attends the summons of such Magi as possess the spell 
that entitles to his service. A short time since, it was 
toy good-fortune to .receive an invitation to witness an 
exhibition of the power of this genius, in one of the 
<" pt haunts of its activity. Some little misgiving 
ca*» over ray mind, when I found nlyself ajsout to 
enter the circle of. enchantment, in reply to my 
invitation ; but being a true grandson of Eve, my 
curiosity proved too strong for my discretion. Thif I 
rejoice to say. For having come out from the ordeal 
unscathed, I can now, like the ^atin poet who knew 
the Augustan Caesar, recount how near my * sublime 
head' has been to * striking the lofty stars.' 

When I entered the Magfen’s cave, to which I had 
bidden, under the kind* guidance of the sage ruler 
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m expression of awe, as my glance was ri vetted on tfte 
^ SWingkig weight and jerking finger, while ho made 
: these astounding Revelations, my host suddenly inter- 
. ' rupted his narrative by an exclamation : * Bytne way,* 
Skid he, ‘you would perhaps like to see some of* our 

* stars.* See some of our stars "at noonday ! Who ever 
; heard of stars by daylight 'ocfore ? Hitherto I had 
. always associated their twinkling forms with darkness 

and dreams.^ As , these thoughts passed through my 
mind, I was sensible that my host’s kindly meant 
^ interruption had unfortunately raMier increased my 
stupefaction and bewilderment than otherwise. How- 
ever, I did the best I could to keep mjfown counsel, 
and answered, with an awkward attempt at non- 
chalance : ‘JO yes, by all means. Everybody is fond of 
stars. I am particularly so, and shall be proud to have 
the opportunity of makin'g Home new acquaintances in 
the line.** c 

As I spoke, my host laid his hand upon a cord, and 
at a touch a wide rent opened out in the roof of the 
dim chamber, revealing a strip of bright blue sky, and 
letting a flood of clear daylight radiance pour into the 
sombre space in Which our conversation had hitherto 
been carried oh. He then held a few minutes’ private 
.consultation with his slAVo, referred to some registers 
lying near, and|turned up the tube with the sprawling 

* arms to some particular inclination, whichMie seemed 
to fix byjneans of a narrow wheel that was attached 
at the extremity of one of the arms. Whilst, lie was 
effecting these prelirninaq*' arrangements, and I stood 
watching intently to se^ whether I could detect arty 
sort of prestidigitation in his proceedings, one of*tlie 
etiair-couehes considerately came up to the end of the 
tube. I saw nothing move it. I am certain the genius J 
of the lamp against the wall, the star-accountant with 
the slender finger and swinging weight, never stirred 
from his perch. It is my firm conviction that tl^e 
exmeh wheeled itself up when its service was required. 

I was now directed to recline myself upon it. Aware 
that any sort of resistance on my part must be alto- 
gether out of the question, I did as I was hidden ; 
and. as soon as I was fairly and firmly placed on the 
couch, I felt its back doubling up more and more, until 
ply right eye was brought into alL but close contact 
with the end of the magic tube. 

‘ Theje, 1 said my friend, ‘tell me«wlmf you can see 
how ? * 4 ^ 1 

* Rdund blue sky,* was mj r answer. 

‘But is there nothing else in sight ?’ v c 

‘0 yes. There «aro some threads of a spider’s web/ 
str&Ched across it. I can see now that* there are fi^> 
stretched up and ctbwn, apparently at equal distance, 
and there is another running transversely across them ; 

'Ore exceedingly fine. It must Irtivc been one 

of the little gossamer weavers cvhtehv 

Never' mind the weavers, but attend to me,’ /£ s 
the reply my conductor, his voice now almost stern 
from the importance of the moment. ‘The middle one 
of those fine upright threads hides the*- meridian-line 
Of the sky ; however the Abe is placed, that thread 
never leaves it. It rune up inef down in front or it, as 
the tube plays up and down on its arms. Whenever 
a star is behind that thread, it is really on the sky’s 
meridian, or half-way line ; that is, it has then accora- 
plished lialf its journey between rising and setting. 
Now, listen to the chant of my sla\%. One— two— 
three— four — in ten more chants, yon wiH have a star 
come into sight just kbove the transverse thread.* 

‘Very well— nin<^— tei^. There is the star. Why, 

! it is twinkling in. pc bluish-gray daylight almost as 
. clearly as > if it were* its own proper dusky field of 

I L ; ^*Now, notice ; the stair is travelling towards the left. 

go behind all the five upright threads* Count 
? dlnmts of the slave* and tell the at which chant It 1 
jff "WlKihiftd ckch of the .five several wires.’ 


‘ Travelling ! why, it is going by railway. It is past 
the first — no, it is the second thread. Seventeen — 
eighteen-?! can’t count. It is over the third — and 
Tour th— and fifth. And now it is gone out of sight 
altogether to the left;* and as it did so, I fairly 
leapetf from my seat in the excitement of the chase, 
half believing that I was still about to pursue it. 

My friend, however, stopped me, laughing. ‘ Can’t 
count ! * he said. ‘ Why, who taught you arithmetic ? 
There was plenty of time, if you had been cool about 
it. The star takes eight seconds, at least, to get from 
one thread to the other. When I am on the watch 
myself, I can tell not only the chant at which the star 
is hidden behind each thread, but even the fractional 
part of it to a dentil. I notice how far the star is on 
one side of the thread when my slave chants, and then 
how far it is on the other side when he chants again ; 
and 1 then divide the intervening distance into ten 
parts, and consider how many of the parts belong to 
‘each side. A friend of mine, who resides not a hundred 
'tnileq, from Greenwich, employs another slave in the 
‘place of the chanting one, who makes every second 
little pricks upon paper ranged in a line ; aud by the 
help of this slave, he is able to determine when the star 
passes behind the threads within the hundredth part of 
a second, instead vf within the tenth part of a chant.* 

This little episode led to a long and very lucid 
explanation from inyi&ind companion, out of which I 
gleaned many notable truths. In the first place, I 
certainly had seen the star rush through the little 
measured space upon which my gaze was fixed at a 
most furious pace. It went trembling through the 
liaze of daylight, as if from eagerness of speed, and 
it literally seemed as if my glance could not catch it. 
But I noticed during this rapid passage one very 
remarkable condition : the ntar had a singular method 
in its hurry. Tremulous as its progress unquestion* 
ably was, there, nevertheless, was no halting or hesi- 
tation in its gait. It was one constant onward sweep, 
that impressed the eye with a sense of grand immuta- 
bility, even in that fleeting moment. Now the truth 
was made apparent to mo, that, after all, there was no 
movement in the star. 1 was the subject of an illusion ; 
but how magnificent the illusion ! That magic tube 
and I were firmly fixed upon the terrestrial surface, 
but we were moving with it, as it whifled round the 
central pivot of the great revolving globe, to which it 
acted as a shell. That tube and I were looking out 
into the infinite universe, and catching glimpses of the 
1 forms that dwelt in the far immensity ns we drifted or 
swept«bver the positions they occupied. It was really 
ray own earth’s grand sweeping movement that I 
witnessed, when I saw the twinkling star shoot across 
my field of vision. But rapid as was its passage, I i 
Hvas distinctly sensible that there was an appreciable I 
fraction of an \nstant when its form was entirely hidden 
behind each of the delicate threads, which were them-* 
selves many times finer than hairs. This fraction was 
the shortest conceivable interval; still, it was nt* 
beyond thd detective power of the eye-glance.* There 
it assuredly was. The star did hide itself behind that 
infinitesimal fibril ; but that star, my companion told 
me, he had good grounds for saying had a brokdth bf 
it*own of at least a round million of milea. A imllion , 
of miles hidden behind a spider’s thread ! What isiho ; 
camel and the eye of the needle to this? Her?, indeed, 
is romance sufficient to overwhelm 
fancy— stars seen in bright daylight ! The ideal* or 
stability, the firm. foundations of the.world, that only 
trqmble for a moment beneath the throes of the earth- 
quake, cast adrift from their moorings, and sweeping 
palpably along! and ’^immeasurable immensity ^som- , 
pressed into nothing! The millions of miles.; ef the 
vast Sphere, from which that ‘ twinkling light, -ift$iiaq, 
were lost in a point that qpuld be covered by onbflbffi; 
of a gossamer’s web, blcatise immense as they wef|/ 
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tliev were vet hundreds of thousands of times more tc^bend stubborn material to such wondrous results, 
remote: so far, indeed, that they were altogether As I looked at my kind instructor, standing toy my 
imperceptible m extent to the eye, altlnfligh their side so qu&tly, unconscious of ; ki| dignity, while 
resDlcndeftt glory still struck upon it with the forc<f lie Vas fiijis revealing to *pe his mtftnacy with mighty 
of a miniature blaze. secrtts, and almost making # me for the time a par- 

The manner in which the chanting slave tccom- ticipator in his magic* power, 1 became sensible of * 
nlished his task of keeping an account of the starry how much is really invobred in the quality winch men 
host was this • from the time the star I had seen agree to call intellect. Here was a human creature, 
was lost behind the middle thread, until on the morrow with two hands and five senses like, myself and many 
it returned into the same position again, he -had to millions of my compeers, who had put together a few 
mark 8G,4Q0 even beats, each one of precisely the same pieces of brass, ircm, and glass— all of them matoriais 
length as the rest ; his jerking finger, as it , went round with which we, loo, have dealings every hou of 
hi s^iice, pointed to figures to shew that ho was doing our lives— m^such a way that lie could measure the 
so Now. every star in the heavens has its own indi- universe, number the stars, and compass, the forces 
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* • 

It matters little, perhaps nothing, how Widow Walsh 
came to be so sadly reduced in her worldly circum- 


so. Now, every star in the heavens Has its own mm- »»» wy**. — — 

vidual beat amongst these 80,400, at which it ought to with which nature works out all her majesty plans, 

present itself behind the thread, provided it be one that . , - 

has no motion amongst its brethren. If, on the other « r n K m A J E S T Y* O F THE LA W. 
hand, it is a wanderer amongst them, then it takes * . , w ., Vw.u, 

some new heat for its companion at eacl* return. It matters little, perhaps nothing how W> ow Wahl> 
Suppose, for instance, that 1 had seen a second star,- came to he so sadly reduced in her worldly cnrcmn- 
and had carefully observed that it came to the .half-* stances as to resolve one fine autumn morning ujkmi 
way thread one hundred beats after the first one ; and 1 placing her eldest daughter lumly in serv.ee. Such, 
that on the morrow, looking again, I had found the however, was the. fact j and* though it had cost the poor 
second star was lost behind the thread only ninety-eight widow many a pang, the more she thought of it, the 
beats after the first one; I should then have known more she felt convinced that, it she y>u)d 
that the two had approached toward, each other during starvation or the union lrom her household, Lu lly 
the interval of the twentv-four hours; or, in other must go Cut. 

words that one at least had mowed. It is in this way This sacrifice to stern necessity was not the less felt, 
that the Magi, who are called astronomers— ‘ knowing from the facto! the family having formerly been in easy 
iuthio laws *of the stars ’-identify and ascertain the ~stances. 


words that one at ieast had moWd lV is In this way This sacrifice to stern necessity was not the less felt, 
that the Magi, who are called astronomers— ‘ knowing from the facto! the family having formcrlj been in easy 
in the laws of the stars ’-identify and ascertain the circumstances. 1 lie wrecks pfbctterdays might have 
doings of the heavenly bodies. They mark as fixed been and stiU may be traced mi altered ah. lut their 
such as return to the half-wav thread punctually after stricken Iiome. The shadow of departed gent I ty 
each successive daily interval, and they keep a record hovered about them, and though some ot their left 
J'tho “regularities of such wanderers as do not, so chnrital.le neighbours declared they were vain and 
that they may find from it the exact paths in which proud, it could not truly be said that they did more 
they arc travelling. 'Sh» earth’s steady revolution than attend to the niceties of dress and propriety of 
upon its pivot-like central line, affords, them the means nyumer. They were alwajs respectable amidst thur 
ofdoing this. The accuracy of the count of the record- most pinching poverty ; and although frequently clad 
ing slave is* itself tested by this movement; for there in what would leave **"* 
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bo either more or less tlmn 80,400 beats contrived at all times to appear neat and clean. 


must never bo either more or less titan bu,4W neats -- ^ T ^ 

between tl.e successive disappearances behind the Emily was not nld^limly fonrto^et^^Wr 
thread of some selected stars, chosen for reference on bered their better days: she had not forgotten l the 
oiwnmt nf thpir well-known freedom from vagrant noble house and beautiful garden, she had a distinct 
ST Nothing ran bc Zcd^i Zrc grnnd^hnn recollection of her many charming dresses and pretty 
this -Bteadv even whirl of the huge terrestrial sphere, ribbons ; and a composition-doll ol the ancient regime 
Sinco the ChaRlean shepherds began to watch the stars was still in tljp possession of one of the jnnitir lumbers 
as well as their flo<-ks, that whirl l.as* gone on day after of the fifnnly, to be looked at, but not with, 

day, hut has never varied in its pace, even to the She had been early tang^tto ■ wdHt, .and 1 
extent of the hundredth part of a second of time, in had toiled Hard and ehcdffully for her i g 
any proportional stage of the journey. By long and W brothers le . and thMigh 

careful observation, with the aid of the meridian V’lined all tM : old feelings of ^the past and though 
thread, and the seconds’ recording 6lave, no less than lining- amongst the poor, felt she wi» not otter. ^ _ 
15,000 stars liavo been identified and recorded as ^nnly foun(1 tin ‘ e > « onl ehow, to tend a p yJ 
possessing fixed and steady characters. In 1845, twelve garden-a gem of a ^K»-ud • fcwta m spare 
were known as erratic vagrants ; and since then,* moments, to ply, lies noodle. To , , 

twenty-eight others have been added to .the wanderers’ uAidy declared Jhe Wridwi atowd ttonwdioj , 
list. These, however, are almost as nothing to the to dress like fine folk, V u *.. the . tr ''L nv . r ii)fmn at her 
.crowd that yet remains visibjf, but undistinguished Emily s A P J c „ gtly ttr tid e 

hr the celestial vault. As many as 200,000, of, what magic touch took the was m^te to 

are termed the first nine orders of brilliancy, are yet from .Coventry, wlnlstlulmblc g g 
waiting to he marked and named; and beyoJt these, appea\ the i produce of VA mmmj 

the telescope discerns yet other myriads that millions, pretty, and had a llght ; ,*, nve the rosM 

Would fail to number. The ‘shepherds of the stars’ gay, happy way that made her look. like the rosea 

k^Viadefed, a flock that it will take them long,*) wa8 alltttmn . It Wes; and 

By the tirae I bad managed to comprehend all those the prospect of a irnnl and l o ng wiiiter that dete npin«Mi ; ; - 
Sluing truths, I found that my sense of ajwe was the widow upon placing her dieter outm tte , 

ehtlrely transferred ftom the first object ^ipon which But where was she to go? Wi&r village a mbm 
it had been: concentered. It hencef*tli deserted the wore of miles from -!!!!!. A. 

Ha fiifftd with increased intensity unon the strangers to it as though ft Thousand leagues . 


ehtlrky transferred ftom the first object ppon which But where was she to gof L mx ^ J 

it had been: concentered. It hencefmli deserted the score of miles from London^.yet^the^ were 
alaye. to be fixed with increased intensity upon the strangers to it as though a moustnd leagues 
m»M. I now understood that the slave was nothing in their own « th « e f l P f 


Was the intelligent mind which had been 

» — ‘ — r - 
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friend in London found a place for ^ 

as nursery-maid. The salary.it small 
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enjouRH— just a shilling a w£ek, to be paid evegv 
day— but it was a beginning, and who could 
say what it might tead#to. What indeed ! V 

The Sharpes, to #hom Emily was now eng%63, were 
what is ordinarily termed ‘respectable people thai is 
AO say, they kept a gig ; and Mv Sharpe had an office — 
not a shop — somewhere nekr the Monument, up a very 
narrow, business-like lane. He was in the hardware 
or Birmingham Imp of business ; and not only so in 
profession, but in nature. Had he been cast and 
bronzed instead of having been born«he could scarcely 
have assumed a harder, harsher texture and disposition. 
He appeared metallic in all his movements ; perhaps 
it happened that, having lost his heart when courting 
Mrs Sharpe, t he had ordered a brand new one from a 
Birmingham foundry. 

However, Emily made vevy good progress notwith- 
standing her cast-iron master. Mrs Sharpe was a great 
invalid, and quite satisfied to leave the nursery entirely 
in her ^charge. She could scarcely have done better. 
It was quite delightful, or rather it would have been, 
to any but the Sharpes, t6 seo what a marvellous 
change the widow’s daugn&r wrought amongst that 
young family, blow she loved them, played with them, 
watched over tjtiem, worked for them as though they 
had been her o%n brothers and sisters, I can scarcely 
hope to relate as it deserves to be told. *How they 
found a new life with her ; and how much neater and 
prettier they all appeared, with less actual cost to their 
Birmingham parent, who iy return doled out the weekly 
shilling as reluctantly as^ though it had*' been coin ef 
purest gold. 

1 Weeks, months passed away, and Christmas came. 
There had never been such a holiday-time in the 
Sharpes’ house ever since it had been a house. Why, 
little Emily, pretty, fairy-fingered Emily, made as many 
beautiftd things for the Christmas-tree as would hav^ 
famished many a small fancy-bazaar. People wondered 
haw she managed to find time for so much work. Emily 
was not the least happy of all that merry throng : it 
would have done you good to have seen how light- 
hearted she was, and how much prettier she looked when 
freed from the poverty and care of her village-home. 

Winter passed away ; spring came, and with it the 
bright sunshine and brighter flowers. But no blossom 
in the broad sunlight wore a brighter, ^sweeter look 
than did Emily amidst the little children on tnc lawn. 
Her hkppy laugh rang amongst the shrubs and flowers ; 

1 her pretty figure might bfl seen darting along |he | 
gravel-walks in pursuit of some recreant little Sharpe \t 
and Altogether the widow’s daughter scattered so much# 
mirth and happiness around, and appeared so essential 
to tha domestic welfare, that the great difficulty was to 
imagine how they had ever contrived to live w ithout 
her. * * * * 

— At length spring waned, and birds and surety 
cloudless skies gave promise of a joyous summer. Just 
then Emily was fifing into an ecstasy of delight by the 
arrival of a cousin and forfcer schoolmate and com- 
panion of younger and bettef days, who, having learned 
her new abode, came to renew f tbd old friendship. Hugh 
was now an artist, and had passed some years in Paris, 
where, besides his professional education, he had 
acquired many elegant arts and accomplishments, which 
were well calculated to find favour with one so young 
and impressible as Emily. It was no t difficult to see 
that they were mutually pleased at the renewal of their 
acquaintance; he, with her simple, happy, winning 
ways ; she, with jbisjejay and polished manners. They 
parteAMslved to ipeet again, and often. 

’•.J&SP that . day a netor life dawned upon the widow's 
-V lUp er. Hugh was In all her thoughts and aspira- 
She dreamed of #im ; she thought of him ; she 
about him to the children. He was so t finished 
manner, and had seen so much 'of which 
mm had . not even heard ; and when Emily contrasted 


her own simple scant dress with his ample and 
fashionable garments, a blush of vexation stole across 
her face, afid tears dimmed her blue eyes* 

L Hugh had asked her to accompany him to see Borne 
flower-gardens in the neighbourhood, and enjoy a stroll 
through the parks; and as her mistress had given 
permission, Emily prepared for that delightful evening. 
She looked through her scanty wardrobe, to see what 
she should wear. Had she been less regardful of 
appearance, had she loved and admired Hugh less, or 
had her own person been less attractive, she might have 
felt contented with the humble dress apd few simple 
adornments she possessed. Unhappily, it occurred to 
her as she looked over her little store of wearing- 
apparel, that f new f ribbon on her bonnet would 
greatly improve her appearance ; that, in fact, she could 
scarcely walk out with tter cousin, so gaily dressed, and 
herself wearing such a poor faded weather-beaten ribbon 
as was tl\?n on her bonnet. 

* But the difficulty lay in obtaining this new ribbon. 
Her last month’s salary, save a few pence kept back 
'for the children, had been sent to her mother, and she 
should have no further means until the following week. 
Pondering this in her mind, it occurred to her how 
easy it would’ be to obtain what she required at the 
shop where her rqastcr dealt, in the next street, if 
asked for in his n#me: she could pay for the ribbon 
next week, and no one would be the wiser. Without 
allowing herself time to weigh the dishonesty of the 
act, she put her plan in execution. She was known at 
the haberdasher’s, and had no difficulty in obtaining 
the ribbon : so easy did the process seem, that she was 
tempted into taking a new pair of gloves and a hand- 
kerchief for the neck to match the ribbon, all of which 
were charged to the account of Mr Sharpe; whilst 
Emily left the shop, thinking o$ly of the happy morrow * 
evening, and the walk with her cousin. 

That evening came, with a gorgeous sunset and a 
me|,low summer air. They strolled through the parks, 
and passed the most magnificent gardens ; but Emily 
had heard and seen nothing but her cousin, who had 
entertained her with such delightful stories of so many 
charming places and people, that she was perfectly 
amazed and disappointed when she found herself back 
at the Sharpes’ door, shaking hands, and bidding adieu 
— her last— to Hugh. He was to set out on the 
following day for tier many ; and with many protesta- 
tions of regard and remembrance, they parted — he on 
his travels, and she on a journey 6he had but little 
anticipated. 

What could Mr Sharpe want with her in his library 
next morning early ! Alone, seated at his desk, with j 
a more than usual Birmingham face, he bade her close 
the door, with a hard metallic echo in his voice that 
fciade it sound like a human gong. Flinginp on the 
table the fatal purchases of the day previous — ribbon, 
gloves, and handkerchief— the metal voice inquired 
when he had given her authority to use his name at 
the haberdasher’s, and liow many more swindling trans- 
action^ of a like character she had been concerned in. 
The wfrong she had committed, the ©flfence against 
the law, worked out by her in that thoughtless evil 
hour, came full, and vividly, and painfully before her, 
magnified even beyond its proper proportion by her 
ignorance. Confusion gave place to terror, vague and 
oppressive; and sinking into a chair, she buried her 
face in her hands, and gave fall tent to her passion in 
a flood of tears. + , 

Mr Sharpe, bding a very virtuous and remarkably 
upright and good man — in his way — delivered himself 
of a long oration upon the depravity of human nature 
as existing in the Imrar orders, and upon the great 
necessity which existed for nipping in the budeyery; 
germ of vice and crime amongst the said orders ^ijSe 
laid some emphasis upon%the duty which men air' the, 
head of families, and of® elevated station— like himself, , * 
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for instance-owed to society in general, and to them- 
selves and children in particular ; and although Emily, 
amidst her tears and terrors, could understand but 
little of all this harangue, she caught the sound of tlnf 
words ‘ felon,* and ‘jail,’ and ‘ majesty of the law/ 

Some people Would ha\e been weak enough affd silly 
enough to have sent the weeping girl to her room, with 
an injunction as to her future conduct, under the 
impression that justice would gladly have connived 
at such an arrangement. But, then, how could the 
‘majesty of the law* have been upheld! How was 
outraged society to have been vindicated ! True, we 
had forgotten that. The Birmingham master did not, 
however. , His memory, like his wares, was of an 
enduring kind ; and he did not in this* instance forget 
to stand up for the outraged grades of society against 
the criminal enormity before him. 

The children cried a good deal ; Mrs Sharpe did not. 
know what she should do; and the servante^declared 
it was monstrous when they learned that poor pretty* 
little Emily had gone off in a cab to a terrible* 
prison. It so happened that just at that identical* 
time the sessions were on, and Mr Serjeant Kain 
was in the very thick of his very flourishing business, 
busily engaged in upholding the majesty of the law. 
The widow was not long in makiijg her way to her 
poor child’s side; and a sad scene* was that of their 
meeting, even for jailors and wuch stony people to 
witness. 

The terrible, dreaded day of trial came. Emily was 
led into court in a state of hysterical terror, which Mr 
Serjeant Kain, in the fulness of his judicial wisdom, 
pronounced the very essence of hypocrisy. Her mother 
remained as near to her as she dared, whispering in 
her ear comfort that she herself scarcely dared to feel. 
The process of hearing ah* case was not by any means 
a tedious one, and might have been quickly despatched, 
had the bare facts only been gone into. But the learned 
seijeant having been just previously defrauded of /wo 
noted pickpockets, whom he had inwardly reckoned on 
as his particular property, determined to wreak his 
disappointed ‘majesty* upon the next comer, which, 
unfortunately, happened to be Emily. 

There were no witnesses beyond the tradesman and 
the master, and their story was soon told. The prisoner 
did not deny the act of obtaining th^ goods under false 
pretences — which was the charge— and would have said 
more, but was too terrified. The foreman of the jury — a 
mild-looking man, no doubt the father of a family — 
began to observe that the case was scarcely such 
one as should have been brought on, but was cilt short 
and frowned down by the serjeant, who, trembling for 
the safety of justice and the legal majesty aforesaid, 
proceeded to sum up the evidence— not a very abstruse 
affair, one would suppose. But Mr Serjeant Kaiff 
worked it up so artistically, judicially, aryl threw in such 
a heap of horrors and monstrosities, that the gentle- 
men of the jury scarcely recognised the case. A Surrey 
dramatist or a Whitechapel tragedian might have 
learned a few things from that charge. When people 
listened to the learned serjeant’s denunciation* of ser- 
pents, and vipers, and pests of society, and at the same 
time cast their eyes upon the youthful form and 
sorrowful face of the prisoner at the bar, they nyist 
have thought it one of the least venomous and dangerous 
specimen* of the serpent tribe they had ever read or 
heal'd of; or seen in picture-books. 

; But Seijeant Kain was not tbe man to be humbugged 
by crime, simply because it cried when detected. He 
knew what the world was made of; and he n^in- 
tained that it was perfectly shocking to see young 
women of her age, seventeen years or more — the 
' Widow shrieked out, ‘ scarcely fifteen ;* but Seijeant 
Kain frowned her down very indignantly, as though 
did not know the prisoner^ age much better than 
; her mother, and repeated with^mphasis, * seventeen — 


tc^see such young womefti so hardened in the practices 
of vice ; but the jury would of course do their duty— in I 
fact, they Aad no choice in the matter, Cor the creature 1 
had confessed her guilt. * • 

iWnidst the most profound and painful silence in the 
court, the fatal word ‘wuilfyl’ was pronounced; but* 
people breathed more fredly ts the foreman of the jury, 
with trembling lips and moistened eyes, added, * with a 
strong recommendation to mercy!* Again {he court 
was hushed, find only the hysterical sobbing of the 
prisoner was neaijl, whilst the serjeant proceeded to 
pass sentence : 4 bix months* imprisonment, with hard 
labour ! ’ Tlf foreman of the jury groaned and wept 
like a child ; and there was scarcely a dry eye beyond 
thoie of the Birmingham prosecutor and tjie Birming- 
ham judge, as the prisoner— the convict, was carried 
fainting from the court, » * 

That same evening, the foreman sought the prison 
in which poor Emily was confined. The governor of 
the place had fortunately a better heart than the* judge, 
and had seen the nature of the case at a glance. 
Risking all consequences,*!^ had conveyed the young 
prisoner to his own rootn; and when the juryman 
arrived, he found her surrounded by ktnd friends and 
watchful nurses. • * a 

Eariy on the following day, the kind juryman posted 
in a cab tb Whitehall, and obtained an instant inter- 
view with the Secretary of State. His lordship had no 
sooner heard an outline of the case, than he decided 
what course to adopt. TJ^ere was no doubt in his 
mind ; and a * free pardon* wgs mentioned as a matter 
of Certainty, greatly to the joy of the kind-hearted 
foreman. * 

Ho posted back, radiant with genuine delight, and 
reaching the governor’s house, had the pleasure of 
kissing poor weeping Emily. He tried to rouse her 
from her lethargic stupor by whispering the words: 

‘ Tardon from the Queen ! * but, alas ! it came too late. 
The majesty of the law had been too quick and potent 
for the majesty of mercy; and though the broken- 
hearted girl rallied for a few minutes, opened her eyes, 
and pronounced the words: ‘ Mother !— Hugh J * the 
struggle between life and death was soon over. 

She was buried in the quiet village church-yard: 
every villager far and near followed the sad procession 
to the grave, heaied by the foreman and others of the 
jury. * 

Reader, J:his is no idle fiefion, no tale of'* fancy. 
Emily’s green resting-pftce may be reen any day 
kin that country burial-ground. Hoses blossom upon 
“her early grata, whilst the seijeant still upholds the | 
stern Majesty of the Law ! * | 


A CHAPTER ON BELLS. 

•**<, Hear the sledges with the bells— 

Silver bells ! 

What a world of merriment their jneloily fqpetells i 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
t In the icy a#of night I 
While the stars t’«at oversprinklc 
* All the heavens, seem to winkle 
With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, , - « 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, *, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically swells 

From the bells, bells, hells, bells, ' 1 - \ 

Bells, hells, bells- v $ 

From th(f Jingling and the tinkling of the hells 1 . i 5 

. *-*:*i^ 

Pleasant and venerable are the associations con^ctoi 
with bells. They are the special poets of man*# life; 
the unconscious assistants or his deeds ; the mmlMmmg 
servants of his religion. At his birth, tfiey rejoice ;&i 
his marriage, theirs are the merriest voice*;, *1 his 
death, alas 1 they are too fltffcen his only mourners. 
They qprell the clamorous alarms of revolt— they 
herald in the triumph— they peal sweetly and holily 
over meadqw and valley, calling the to the 
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old gray church on the Sabbath-morning. No othgr by the Greek 6hristmns up to the period when Con- 
object , of, common manufacture and general use is stantinople was taken by the Turks, who forthwith 
hallowed by memories so various ; no otl\ir tongue prohibited «their being rung, lest their clamour should 
tells a story so touching Jo the ear of universal disturb the repose of souls, which, according to their 
humanity. e belief, wander through the realms of air. He adds, 

• The use of bells is so Ancient as to be lost in the that they were still used after this in places remote 
gloom of* remotest antiquity.* 1 Setting aside that l>ell from the ears of the new rulers, and that there were 
which, as we are told by an Eastern writer, was very ancient bells on Mount Athos. 
manufactured by Tubal Cain, and used by Noah to The passing bell took its origin in a superstition that 
summon his 'ship-carpenters to their daiJLy labours, we dates back to the earliest Egyptian periods— namely, 
may content ourselves with the /earliest authentic to the belief that at the moment of death good and 
mention of them, as it occurs in the Hook of Exodus, evil spirits lay in wait for the liberated soul, and fdught 
where we^nd that the high-priest wa* ordained to together for it on its way to Heaven. These wicked 
wear golden bells, alternating with golden pomegra- demons, according to Durandus, were terrified even 


demons, according to Durandus, were terrified even 


nates, on t\io blue vestment in which he was roped unto flight at tlje sound of bells; and the louder the 
during the performance of religious ceremonies. It ringing, the more complete our victory over the powers 
is remarkable that the sAm# fashion w as observed in of darkness. This singular superstition is thus recorded 
the decoctions of the rqgal costume of the anefent by W. do Worde in the pages of the (J olden Legend: 
Persians. ‘it is sai<J the cvill spirytes that ben in the regyon of 

The*Romans had bells and knockers at their doors, /hayre doubte m oche when they here the belles rongen: 
and porters to answer the inquiries of visitors, us wo «ind this is the cause why the belles ben rongen whan 
have in this pVesent day ; and* their night-watch carried *it thohdreth and whan grete tempeste and outrages of 
each a bell, to give the ahflfm in case of accident or wether happen, to the ende that the feinds and wycked 
danger. Theythung bells, also, to the necks of cwmi- spirytes should be abashed and flee, and cease of the 
nals on their wpy to execution, that persons might he niovynge of tempeste.’ 


warned from tlfyir path, as it was deemed a bad omen Not only to drive away evil spirits, but in later ages 
to meet those sacrifices devoted to the JJii :rn.mcs- and to counteract the J natural influences of storm and 
Phacdrus mentions that bells were commonly at- pestilence, did it became customary to ring the hells 
tached to tho necks of animals. To remove them was of churches. ‘Let the bells in cities and towns be 
theft, according to the civil laws of Rome ; and if the rung often,’ says one Dr Tiering in a treatise upon 
animals were lost, the person who had stolen the belts pestilential contagion, 1(»25, ‘and let the ordnance be 
remained answerable for f ncir value. That the anefrnt discharged ; therefore the air is purified.’ And there 
Jfews were in the habit of suspending bells round the « till exists a belief in Switzerland, that the undulation 
necks of animals, we ascertain by these words of the of air caused by the sound of a hell breaks the electric 
prophet Zorhariah : 4 In that day there shall be upon fluid of a thunder-cloud. Lohineau observes, that the 


I the bells of horses, Holiness unto the Lord.’ I custom ot ringing bells at thp tmproocli of thunder is of 

The Greek's hung bells, with whips, to tho chariots great antiquity ; hut he adds, that the design was ‘not 
| ctf* victorious generals, by way of reminding them tliaf, so much to shake the air, and so dissipate the thunder, 
notwithstanding their services and valour, they were as to call people to church to pray that the parish 
still within the pale of law and justice. Those soldiers might he preserved from that terrible meteor.’ Bo 
who went the rounds of their garrisons and camps by these opinions as they may, they scarcely balance the 
night, carried small bells, which it was their duty to written evidence of legendary lore, the graven inscrip- 
ring at each sentry-box. In funeral processions, a bell- tions upon hells themselves, the still lingering super- 
man walked before the body ; and at Athens, a priest of stitions of many lands, and the graceful perpetuations 
I’roserpine, called Hicrophantus, rang a hell to summon of them in the pages of our poets, 
the citizens to sacrifice. All Greek aijd Roman market- Thus Longfellow, on the alarm and* rout of evil 

places, temples, camps, and frontier towns, wvre fur- spirits on the ringing of cathedral hells : 


nisbetkVith them ; nifd in tho vast public baths of 
Rome, notice jvas given of llle*hours of opening by t^io 
ringing of a bell. * 

Ifris an agreeable instance of the gentrous ohivalryj 
practised by the anaient Florentines, that so far froiw 
seeking to obtain any advantage over their enemies by 
means of a surprise, they always gave them a month’s 
w arning before they drew th^ir .arnjy into the field 
by the continued tolling of a boll, named by tht^fi 
Mortinella. 

The easiest mfcntiqp of bells, as applied to the 
purposes of religious worship, is by Potydore Virgil, 
who states that Paulinus, fcishop of Nola, a city of 
Campania, in Italy, first adapted them to his cmirch 
in the year 400; hence th^ word campanile, belfry, 
Still used in f Italian. They were not adopted in the 
churches of Britain till near tho end of the seventh 
century ; but they were in use in Caledonia as early 
as the sixth ; and in tho year 610, we road that the 
army of the French monarch, Clothaire II., was 
terrified from the siege of the city of Sens by the 
ringing from the bells of St Stephen’s Church. The 
sccond.^Mi|Pft of Robert* in 750, commanding every 
the Ibeiis of his church at the proper 
* and then to perform the sacred offices, is 
"Slated into an antique French capitulary of 801, 
Hiring the supposition that by this time bells were 
mon to the parish- dhurehes of both countries. 


1 have read in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pule 
• Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 

AVith the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead. 

White as*a sea-fog, landward hound, 

The spectral camp was seen, 

And with a sorroW/ul, deep sound, 

« The river flowed between. 

Ao other voice nor sound was there, 

No drum nor sentry’s pace ; 

The mist-like banners clasped the air. 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 

But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning-prayer, * 
Tjie white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. ✓ , 

Down the broad valley fast and' far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Uprose the glorious morning-star — 

The ghastly hdfet was dead ! 


custom of ringing bells at thp qjq) roach of thunder is of 


mop to the parish-churches of both countries. It Is amusing to know yrat so recently as 185 4 the 
tins assorts, that; bells were used for churches bishop of Malta gave orders fbr ali the church-bells on 
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I the island to be rung for the purpose of calming a 
violent gale. Many church accounts of ancient and 
more modem date bear entries of ‘ bread, theese, and 
beer provided for the ringers during thunderings.* 
This reminds us of the statements regarding the 
influence of bells on storms recorded on tl& bells 
themselves, and brings us at the same time to the 
subject of inscriptions. 

Vivos voco — Mortuos plango- -Fulgura fnmgo. 

I call the living — I mourn the dead — 1 break the lightning. 
This brief and impressive announcement was common 
to very many church-bclls of the middle ages, and is 
to be found on the hell of the great Minster of Schaff- 
hausen, and on that of the church* near Lucerne. 
Another and a usual one, which is, in fact, but an 
amplification of the first, is thfcs : 

Fuiicra plango— Fulgura frango — Sabbato pango. 

Excito lentos — Dissipo ventos — Paco cruen|os. 

I mourn at funerals — 1 break the lightning — J proclam j 
the Sabbath. • » 

I urge the tardy — 1 disperse the winds — I calm the 
turbulent. 

On the largest of threo bells, placed by Edward 111. in 
the Little Sanctuary, Westminster, ^are these words : 

King Edward made* me thirtie thousand weight and three ; 
Take me down and wev me, and rilbro you shall find me; 
which recalls to us a Cambridge tradition, that the 
bells of King’s College Chapel were taken by llenry V. 
from some church in France after the battle of 
Agincourt. 

On the famous alarm-bell, called Koland, in the 
belfry-tower of the once powerful city of Client, is 
engraved the subjoined inscription, in the old Walloon 
or Flemish dialect : • * 

Myrirn naein is Koland; ills ilc klep is <*r brand, and .its 
ik hiy is cr \ietoric in het land. 

Amjfice. My name is Kolaml ; when I toll there is fire, 
and when I ring there is victory in the land. 

The books of the Roman Catholic faith contain a 
ritual for the baptism of bells, which decrees that they 
be named and anointed— a ceremonial which was 
supposed to jnsure them against the machinations of 
ev il spirits. » 

The Curfew Bell is popularly supposed to have been 
introduced by the Conqueror, and imposed as a badge ; 
of servitude upon the nation ; but it was really itl 
precaution against fire, then prevailing throughout? 
Europe, and only a stricter observance of the old law 
was enforced during the reigns of the two first Williams. 
The practice is now more interesting to us on account 
of the pleasant allusions which it has furnished Jp 
our pofts, than for any records or traditions resulting 
from the custom. «• 

On a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off cuffow sound. 

Over some wide-watered shore, » 
Swinging slow with solemn roar. » 

Longfellow has a brief suggestive poem on the curfew', 
beginning thus : 

Solemnly, mournfully, # 

Dealing its dole, 

The curfew-bell 

Is beginning to toll. # 

i Cover the embers, 

And put out the light ; j 

Toil comes with the morning, * 

And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the widows, 

And quenched is the fire; 

* I; , Sound fades into silence, 

All footsteps retire. 


j No voice iis the chambers, 

No sound in the hall ! 

Sleep and oblivion t * 

* Iteign over all ! * • 

Gri^r says : * 

The curfew tolls the lfnell ol’ parting day ; » 

and Dante, in the Purijatorio , makes it weep for the 
day that is dying. In Shakspeare, Benedict 4 hath a 
heart as sound as a bell Hamlet’* intellects are 4 like 
sweet bells Jingled out of tune;’ Lady Oapulct, on 
the discovery of tie (lead lovers of Verona, exclaims ; 

O |ic ! this sight of death is as a hell, 

That warns my old age* to a sepulchre! 

a clown in Twelfth Niyhi quotes the 4 bells qf St Bonnet,’ 
in hopes of ringing the changes on Duke Orsino’s 
goljl ; and FalstafF, in tli;Jt famous dialogue at Justice 
Shallow’s house, jocularly reminds his old companion 
of their youthful frolics ; 4 We have heard the chimes 
at midnight, Master Shallow!’ • 

Sweeter, gentler, holier, perhaps, than all bells, are 
those of the vespers in thb ear of the peasant returning 
from his toil in the vineylfru — in the oar of the fisher- 
man pausing upon his oars in the stillpuy — in the oar 
of the traveller weary of the dJIy’s long pleasure. Heard 
under a deep Italian sky, lapsing inf with the latest 
songs of $lie birds, and with the shrill note of the 
cicada, that sound echoes along the quiet shore, beautiful 
and melancholy, like a voice out of the dim past. 

4 The stanza respecting the Ave Marin,’ say s i\ living 
v»ritie of rare* taste and leciing, * is surely the best in 
Dtfo Juan : ’ * 

Ave Maria! blessed he the hour ! 

The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Ilavo felt the moment in its fullest power 
Sink o'er the earth, so beautiful and soft, 
t While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, j 

Or the fiiint dying day-hymn stole aloft, • 

And not u breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer. 

Few readers, wc trust,* are unacquainted with 
Schiller’s Sony of the Bell ; which, answering a double 
purpose, depicts with equal truth and splendour the 
casting, completing, and uses ot a bell, and the birth, 
progress, and duties of a man’s life. 

.. A i 

A DAfiH DOWN. £ SIBERIAN ItffER. 

Ix the Norsk FolLekalendcr for we find the descrip- 

tion of a tou^ from Irkutsk to Yeniseisk, on thcjdver 
Angara, in Siberia, by Professor Hwstccn of Christiania, 
who once visited that country on a scientific mission, 
and who expresses his wonder that English tourists, 
ever in search <jf nqw fields of adventure, have not in 
greater numbers turneef their steps towards the wastes 
of Siberia, and tried the novel excitement of a descent 
of the falls of somo of its streams. At the present 
moment, pitiably no Englishman would turn to that 
quarter in search of amusement ; and therefore, until 
we can have a graphic description of these new scenes 
from a native pen, oifr readers may perhaps find 
entertainment in a curtailed account of the Norwegian ’j 
professor’s experiences during his trip. ■■‘ii 

Let us first remark, that Siberia is a great inclined; 
plane, which, from the frontiers of China, slopes gently ?? 
northwards towards the Arctic Ocean, on the shores \ 
of which it ends in great swamps ; in consequent ■ 
all the rivers run in a northerly direction toward# V 
the Arctic Ocean, Their t>urre«t is generally, slow ; 'i r 
but at certain points, wherg the land dips iteoie - 
abruptly, the smooth surface of the water^fe^mes : 
troubled, the current increays in rapid|^,; t i^v^' 
formed, and the rush ■ of the waters becomes $udlblo> , , 
The*boat in wliich the voyage was parferradd Say,- ’ ’ 
in appearance, have been of the genu* Noj&’sArk^-aiieli 


as is known in the nursery — a wooden shed, with rogf 
sloping, down on both sides* being constructed midships, 

, and occupying half 4hp length of the vessel. One-fourth 
of the space in ttte interior, of the shed, partitioned 
off by rough deals, and lighted by a small window 
«it the back, constituted the professor’s private cabin, 
the ameublement of which cohstoted of a small table fixed 
under the window, and one chair, for which, however, 
there warf scarcely room ; for when the chair was placed 
before the table, the 'door to the outer compartment could 
not open, and ingress and egress coul£ only be obtained 
through a little trap-door on one sicm of the slanting 
roof. * In t}ie outer compartment stood %he body of a 
Polish britzska, taken off the wheels, which served as the 
professor’s bedstead ; and beyond this was a covered 
cart, containing his scientific instrument^, and used 
on this occasion as lumbei*-rsom as well. {Still furtjicr 
forward, the crew had thqjr quarters— -that is to say, 
a shelter for their heads, for the shed being open 
at this^nd, the accommodation did not extend beyond. 
In the forepart of the boat were benches for the 
rowers, wfyo propelled it wjtlf four unusually long and 
stout oars, when rowing waS 1 ' deemed advisable ; while 
in the stern, tht captain, as a general rule, assisted by 
one man only, t* tee red, Also by means of an oar, the 
vessel having rudder. At times, when the naviga- 
tion of the river presented difficulties, four §r six men 
would be required to assist in this work ; and on such 
occasions, a long oar was put out from the prow also, 
to help to turn the craft qqickly when necessary. The 
crew consisted of a captain and eight* men, whose 
number was, however, recruited from time to tfme 
at? various stations along the route. Mr Hansteen, 
having freighted the boat at his own ’expense, flattered 
himself that lie and his attendants were to be the only 
passengers. On arriving on board, however, he found 
installed under the shed two bearded Russian merchant^ 
oq their way to a fair with their wares, and a Polish Jew, 
domiciled in Krasnoyarsk, and wishing to return home 
in as cheap a manner as the merchants got to the fair, 
for none of these parties was prepared to pay his 
^passage, The merchants were not to proceed above 
100 versts ; and the Jew looked so much and so implor- 
ingly, that the kind professor had not the heart to turn 
him off, and was rewarded for his generosity by finding 
in Schmerka — such was the Jew’s name — mi intelligent, 
good-natured companion, able to initiate him Into the 
mystert5b of Hebrew orthodoxy^ which, to a Norwegian, 
was an unknown and interesting subject. 1 "' Besides, 
Schmerka was wel^ acquainted with the ways of the 
country, for, being a butcher by trade, *and the only 
one within a wide district, he was obliged to travel from 
place 40 place at stated intervals to butcher for his 
orthodox brethren, who, failing his aid, would have had 
to abstain altogether from frosty meat. • 

Professor Hansteen and his party set out from 
Irkutsk on the 23d of May, and drifting gently down the 
Angara without tfle agl of sails or oars, arrived on 
the 5th of June at Bratzkoi j^and havingsnow reached 
the region of the pordgs, or Rapids, we shall leav| the 
professor to tell his own story,* although in a more 
condensed form than that in which he has given it to 
the Danish public. 

The preparations for the descent of a pordg have a 
certain solemnity of character that fills the mind with 
awe. When the boat draws so near a*rapid that the 
roar of the waters may be heard, and the framing 
crests of the billows descried, the skipper, who stands 
aft managing the great oar by means of which the craft 
: is steered, calls out Badltes ! * (Sit downl), the real 
If fl&caning of which it, Jbtewever, that the rowers are to 
^eir oasik Bis next command is : * Molite 
Bogtf l * (Pray to $od !)g at which words the crew, 
^jasembled forwards, turn towards the pjcturq of the 
‘^taint nailed on the shed, and incline themselves before 
MSF while- the skipper pronounces a prayer in a loud 


voice. This over, the rowers suddenly seize their oars 
again, and at the words: ‘ Grebite siino ! * (Row hard!) 
exert thei# utmost strength. Anxious suspense seems 
fo prevail in all minds, and to increase as the boat draws 
nearer and nearer to the fall. The pilot places himself 
at the Jtirow, with a white handkerchief, twisted like a 
cord, in his hand. With this he makes signals to the 
steersmen in the stern, for the sound of the voice is 
drowned in the roar of the waters. four men have 
now hold of the large oar, and anxiously watch the 
signals, to be able to obey them with the utmost 
promptitude. If the fall be a very precipitous one, two 
more men are placed forward with a similar oar, in 
order to govern the boat with greater certainty at the 
decisive moment, the important thing being to keep 
the prow of the vessel in the direction of the current 
If the craft turn her broadside to it, she is lost. At 
length wo feel the first wave; the ordinary oars are 
drawn irv; every one is in breathless suspense; the 
boat begins to toss ; the rapidity with which it is car- 
ried along, increases every moment ; the roar becomes 
deafening, the men strain every nerve. After a while, 
the troubled waters cease to rage ; the pilot descends 
from the prow, wipes the perspiration from his fore- 
head, and stepping up to the principal personage on 
board, says, with a, radiant face: 4 1 congratulate your 
honour!’ and then* addresses a similar congratulatory 
phrase to the steersman or captain. The exclamation ; 
‘Praised be thou, Lord!’ is heard from all lips, and 
the deep silence that has reigned for a time is suddenly 
succeeded by loud bursts of merriment ; and no wonder; 
for the descent in an ark-like machine on the seething, 
frothing, tossing billows of these porogs, pent in 
bejtwcen perpendicular walls of rock, and which carry 
you forward with a rapidity exceeding that of the 
swiftest horse, is in the highest degree exciting, and 
may be compared to that of a Montague Russe on a 
grand scale. However, the navigation of these rapids 
is qot dangerous when there is sufficient depth of 
water in the river, and there are no rocks in its bed. 

On the morning of the 6th of June, I sent one 
of my Cossacks to Bratzkoi with the governor- 
general’s open letter, and requested to be allowed 
eight men more to assist in navigating the boat. 
The pilot from Padunskoi, a venerable old man, with 
Bilvery hair and a mild and gentle ’expression of 
countenance, also came on board here, and we then 
continued our voyage. About nine o’clock, we 
descended the Pochmelie, and, an hour later, the 
fPianoi Falls, with the ceremonies above mentioned. 
'After 4eaving Bratzkoi, the country became very 
I picturesque ; the high, almost perpendicular, rocks 
that bordered the river on both sides, were crowned 
* with beautiful pine- woods, and even their precipitous 
dftles were here and there clothed with verdurt, At a 
quarter to eleven, we came within sight of the Buyk 
(Ox) Fall ; and as this is dangerous, on account of two 
large blocks of stone bgtween which it is necessary to 
steer, our pilot, thinking to evade the danger, ran the 
boat into a side-arm of the river, Unfrrtunately, the 
water rffere was too low, and, at a quarter past eleven, 
we ran aground. The wind blew high, and from the 
north, and the bark turned its broadside to the current, 
whjph forced it violently against the shoal. I, could 
see no possible means of getting afloat again ; for the 
power of man is small, indeed, compared with the 
force of such a current However, a fisherman from 
the neighbourhood At length came to our assistance. 
In accordance with his advice, the whole of the crew 
landed on a little island hard by, and by means of 
ropes, hauled the boat off. In this wav, we got afloat 
again by one o'clock; and somewhat later, we , 
approached the fourth pordg Paddn, the fall par saw*;; 
fence, The pilot and the skipper having declaredAhat 
it was necessary to await calmer weather and a frop$; 
favourable wind before^ attempting, to descend this 
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I precipitous fall , the dangers of which were enhanced by 
two rocks, only a few fathoms apart, between which, as 
in the Buyk Fall, it was necessary to paslj we cast 
anchor in lee of the high cliffs on the left bank of the 
river, where the roar of the cataract reached our ears. 

Sunday, 7th June, I rose after a refreshing ^leep ; 
and feeling quite recovered from a slight indisposition 
from which I had been suffering, in consequence of too 
assiduous labour at my astronomical and magnetic 
observations in the confined space of my little? cabin, 
I set out after dinner for a walk on the cliffs under 
which the vessel lay. Strolling in a northerly direc- 
tion, I enjoyed a most delightful ramble under the 
verdant canopy of the woods which crowned the 
heights, and which consisted of a mixture of pine, 
birch, cedar, and other trees; keeping constantly 
within reach* of my eye the broad foaming belt of the 
river, whose loud voice also made itself heard among 
the trees. Having walked three or four versts, I 
arrived at a spot where the bank made a bend west- 
ward, thus forming a basin, bearing the rcsemb^nce 
of a little lake, on the calm surface of which lay, in 
deep repose, a small flat island. On a lovely sloping 
plain, descending towards the inner side of the bend, 
was the cheerful village of Padunskoi, surrounded by 
groups of beautiful trees, which, having just come into 
leaf, displayed hues of the brightest and tenderest 
green. The little island also* was carpeted with 
verdure, and ornamented with trees of varied foliage, 
refreshed by the showers of the preceding day; and 
the whole, lighted up by a brilliant afternoon-sun, and 
vaulted over by a canopy of the purest blue, presented 
as smiling a landscape as can be met with in the most 
favoured regions of the earth. Deep silence brooded 
over the scene, except when a spotted snake, startled 
by my approach, rustled through the withered foliage 
of the past year that strewed the ground. From the 
deep solitude that surrounded me, my thoughts reverted 
to my distant home, and all the loved ones tha£ it 
encircled, and my heart swelled with the pain of 
absence ; but it was one of those tragic-romantic 
moments in which the mild beauty and calm grandeur 
of nature deprives sorrow of its poignancy, and melts 
it into gentle melancholy — a mood in which, though 
with tears in our eyes, wc acknowledge the blessings 
of life. * , 

In Siberia, as in Norway, they burn off the grass that 
grows under the trees, in order that the crop of the 
following year may be finer. The whole surface of the 
cliffs, below the mould and the roots of the trees, was 
covered to the depth of one fathom with a vefy fine 
sand of reddish hue, and containing small crystals of 
quartz and mica (Glimmer). I could not' help sus- 
pecting that it also contained gold-dust, as it was 
exactly tike the sand in the Ural Mountains. For 
several versts, the cliffs form a perpendicular wall 
towards the river-side, with horizontal layers of sand- 
stone and other friable substanqps, perhaps clay. Upon 
the whole, the bed of this river would no doubt; prove 
very instructive to a mineralogist or a geologist ; for 
the banks contain innumerable small smooth pebbles, 
constituting a catalogue of the mineral riches of the 
. Baikal tract — milkwhite agates as large as ostrich- 
eggs; striped stones of all colours, with veins of different 
hues; Conglomerates of most remarkable appearance — 
in a word, a motley variety, which often tempted me 
to ramble along the shores, to examine they* divers 
hues, while deploring the ignorance which prevented 
my Knowing what specimens would be most valuable 
to science. * 

, On my return to the boat, I was told that Popov 
■ the captain, and the two pilots, swere of opinion that we 


'Myself with a Kongsberg folding-knife, that in case 


/ should be wrecked I*migh(f have some instrument 
at hand with which I could secure a hold upon ajplank. 

1 was disturbed in my preparations by Gustav, my 
interpreter, who came to* tell me that the old pilot 
refund to attempt the descent unless the master 
( [larin ) would bless him (hlagoslovit ). As neither 
, Gustav nor I knew how Ifii# ceremony was to be per- 
formed, I bethought me of making the sign of the cross 
with my hand before the old man’s forehead ; *and this 
satisfied him.j The men asked for a ax-taper to 
burn before tie dyas (picture of the saint); but we 
could not find one in a hurry. In the meanwhile, the 
boat had bee I put in motion: the old siJyer-haired 
pilot stood at the prow, with one of my hand-towels 
rolled into a sausage, to serve as signal- vymd, in his 
right hand, and with his left holding on by a rope. 
Thc % fisherman who, on the* preceding day, had helped 
us to get afloat in the Buyk* now climbed up on the 
roof of the shed to look out, then went astern to help 
Popov with the long oar. The crow recited thevueual 
* prayer. Silent, with fixed attention, and with thoughts 
of the fate of those who had ryet their death in attempt- 
ing the descent at the sam? unfavourable period of the 
year,* we draw near to the fall. Wo Ifhve passed its 
outermost white frothing edge* and bepan to pitch and 
to move forward more rapidly. At tlfs moment, the 
sun, unobs^ure'd by the slightest mist, shews us the 
upper half of its disc, the lower half being hidden 
behind the cliffs ; and a little above it appears the pale 
sickle of the moon, only five d^ys old. In a few minutes, 
tlfc keel of our boat is grating over the stones forming 
the bottom of the river-bed, and suddenly we come to 
a stand-still in the midst of the most violent rusfl. 
Universal consternation prevails ; the billows dash 
wildly against the great immovable mass that obstructs 
their path. Popov cries: ‘Row — row hard!’ The 
o^rs begin to work, the rushing waters lend their aid ; 
we advance a little, then ground again. New exertion* 
— again we advance, and again we stick. At length 
we get fairly afloat once more, and are carried rapidly 
along. At this critical moment, disunion takes place 
between the old pilot at the prow and the fisherman in* 
the stern — the one insists upon steering to tho left, the 
other to the right. At length the latter runs forward 
to the former, and screams something into his ear. 
On returning, he gives me a look, and, with {^counte- 
nance radiant with joy, points to a large black mass of 
rock on our right, which are nishing past. Fluently 
an ither appears on our left, and the dangerous passage 
feis accomplished. The venerable pilot descends from 
'the prow, wipe! the perspiration from his brow and* the 
tears from his eyes with the signal-towel, and the blood 
again mounts to his face, which, until then, wai of a 
deathlike hue. ‘Slava tebii Bogu!’ sounds from all 
lips, and congratulation* are exchanged. I presented 
a glass of brandy to each of the men, and a dram of 
rum to Popov and Gustav, and then regaled the Jew 
and myself with a glass of toddy » Tflis, with ten rubles 
to the pilots, *and five t<?be divided among the crew, 
diffused universal satisfaction. 

After this came the* descent of the longest but least 
dangerous of the rapids — a Norwegian mile in length. 
On the night of the 12th June, we stopped near Sel6 ? 
Keschemy. At five o'clock in the morning, I went, in a 
very high wind, to the church-yard, to make observa- 
tions. While hr the midst of my work, with my sextant 
and appendages placed upon a grave-stone, I received * 
visit from a Mr Komievski, the only official in the town, 
who came, he said, to pay hiy respects to me. Having 
intimated to him that I knew Utye or nothing 
Russian language, I continued rsy observations, he, 
remained for some time standing respectful^ 
me with his cap in his hand aid in deep silence. 
he had retired, two well-dressed* servants made their 
appearance, bearing trays containing;wn$$^»’and other 
light cakes, cream, fresh-churned buttfcT, and a slice of 



ra Y osetrin (the sturgeon, the* roe of which ia kno^n 
under jhe name of caviare), which they presented to 
me in the name ef f their master. Subsequently, Mr 
Komlevski sent for my interpreter, and through him 
further presented me with a mosquito -mask,! the 

♦ necessity for which he s'aid I would soon feel. This 
mask was constructed a£* follows : — To the edges of 
a round piece of thin pasteboard, covered on the out- 
side with orange-coloured Chinese silk, was attached 
three rectangular ** pieces of horsehair /issue, of the 
kind used for sieves, but so open /is tvv bo perfectly 
transparent, and sewed together, nhe seams being 
bound wiyi orange-coloured ribbon. Tlfti whole affair 
resembled the crown of a hat so large as to admit 
of its being drawn down over the face, and reaching 
down to the throat. To prevent the mosquitoes from 
getting in under the mffck* a curtain of the same soft 
silk, and of the same colour as that with which* the 
crown is covered, is sewed round the lower edge of the 
horsehair mask, and falls down over the shoulders, the 
back, and the breast. This apparatus is very light and 
cool, and without it one couhl not sleep, indeed, I may 
say live, in Siberia in shhimer. Even the peasants 
wear such ma^s, to protect themselves from the small, 
white, greedy mosquitoes which are constantly endea- 
vouring to en\r the mouth, ears, and nose ; but the 
curtains of the peasants’ masks are inada- of white- 
cotton cloth, and they are in consequence very hot. 
However, when the horsehair mask is shoved up on 
the head, the white-cotton curtain forms a turban-like 

1 head-dress of very picturesque appearance. % 

1 The 13th of June, atAialf-past six wc passed 
through a sclieverti, and an hour later through the 
pordg Anlinsky, and then passed under a cliff 1 on the 
right bank, the foot of which was composed of horizontal 

• strata of various colours, reposing on vertical masses 
of a different kind, and which might perhaps have been 
qommon sandstone. At ten o’clock, we entered a por(>&, 
at the termination of which we did not arrive until 
towards noon ; the latter part of it, however, bore more 
the character of a schevera. The cliffs and slopes 
of the banks were here covered with leaf-trees, clad 
in the freshest green of summer. At noon, we passed 
the village of Kova; and between the hours of four 
and six, we passed through five different seheveras ; at 
eight, we arrived at a sixth, and nine, at another 
porog. Hfere, consequently, the land must incline more 
decidediy towards the fiver Yenisei. 

Sunday, the 14th of Juife* wc found (f£a*selves e at 
half-past nine a. Maunder an overhanging cliff 1 on thei 
right bank, formed of a yellowish white itone, of which* 
Gustav brought mcca specimen, which he said he was 
able Jo break off without any trouble, the rock being 
very* brittle. In connection with this cliff was a sandy 
hlllj which we reached soon after* and on which stood 
the village of Tschadobetz, with a pretty church. The 
high clifS now began again to recede. A little below 
TschadobAz, we ran aground, and remained here until 
the afternoon. As we were tanking our arrangements 
to get off again, we diaooveied a deputation from the 
village, headed by a woman, advancing towards us. It 
consisted of six or seven jfersons, each carrying a 
present— one, a basket of new-laid eggs $ another, some 
pike ; a third, a dish with some slices of sturgeon ; a 
fourth, a jug of cream ; a fifth, three large loaves of 
heme-baked bread, &e. They presented their offerings 
in the name of the village, and begged that I would 
deign to accept of them. I invited them on board, and 
offered each % small glass of brandy. Before putting 
the glass to their ftps, they crossed themselves, and 
prayed to OKjlPo gtemf me a prosperous voyage ; hut 
when, at^®fcelOS^ of their visit, I offered them five 
>■ tubles as‘ : :'^* ( |fratuity > ^bey unanimously exclaimed : 
‘Hich batruschk& ! (No, Tittle father l) we cannot take 
, «jEdne#{ it is ah honour to the village that a San like 
■ yotrsmbuld accept a present from it.* Subsequently, a 


« 

troop of pretty little urchins tucked up their Snow- 
white Sunday-trousers, and waded into the water, to 
put their little shoulders to the boat, and help to shove 
•it oft'. In the evening, the wind was again so high 
that the skipper found it necessary to lay-to in the 
immediate vicinity of another village, and here wc met 
with the same good-will. Two women directly waded 
out, to place blocks of wood in the water, over which 
we might throw planks to form a landing-bridge ; and 
subsequently, an old woman and some children brought 
us fish, butter, and eggs. The old woman refused to 
deliver up her gifts to any but the master himself, 
and I was obliged to come- forward to receive them 
from her band. She partook of a glass of brandy, and 
her youthful suite were regaled with Mr Komlevski’s 
waffles. I went ashore, and bathed in the river, at a 
distance of about 1000 Esteps from the village. When 
returning, I saw the same old woman with her hus- 
band. ^boy were bringing me new gifts, and called to 
me to stop ; but knowing that I should not be able to 
‘converse with them without the aid of my interpreter, 

T pretended not to hear them. They overtook me 
close to the boat, and presented me with a dish of 
sweet cream, and a large home-baked loaf. I asked 
the fine old man if be drank brandy. He shrugged 
bis shoulders, aii^ answered with a waggish smile: 

4 Ja greselini ! ’ (1 Jm a sinner !) and he got his dram. 

At nine o’clock the«following day, the oft-performed 
ceremonies, previous to the descent of a porog, were* 
once more gone through, for we had again reached one 
of these falls, situated, as usual, under perpendicular 
cliffs, on the left bank. Large masses of snow still lay 
here in the ravines and on the' slopes, in shady spots 
protected from the sun either by projections in the 
cliff 1 or by clumps of trees, and in some places came 
right down to the water’s fdgp. At ten o’clock, wc 
passed the river Votaiven, beautifully situated on the 
left bank, on a level, at the foot of a high-wooded cliff. 
Jn the afternoon, I rowed to shore on the right bank, 
anti gathered up a number of the beautiful pebbles 
that strewed the beach. In returning, 1 met a boat | 
with Tunguses on their way to pay their iasak, or 
yearly tribute of furs. At half- past nine in the 
evening, we reached the village of Bogutschansk ; and 
at half-past three r.M. the ensuing day, luiving rowed 
the whole night, we passed the mouth* of the river 
Karnen, wdiieh conies from the north, and on the high 
banks of which, formed like the walls of a fortress, 
is situated the village of the same name. 

) Between nine and ten in the evening, the travellers 
reached the village of Polaskoiskaja, and towards noon, 
the ensuing day. 17th June, passed Kybinskoje Seld on 
the right bank. Later in the day, they w r ere surprised by 
a violent thunder-storm with hail and wind. The hail- 
ftiones were as large as hazel-nuts, of a coniqal form* 
and very hard, r Jialf of each being transparent, and the 
other half of an opaque white, as if enclosing a kernel 
of snow. While the storm was at its height, the crew, 
evidently much alarmed, murmured prayers, crossed 
themselves, and made numberless inclinations before 
the dbfas. But when it was subsiding, and the last 
clap of thunder was heard from the distance, one of 
the men turned in the direction whence it came, and 
with a look of utter contempt, pronounced the lowest 
and most abusive term which a Russian ever addresses 
to on enemy. Another violent storm which occulted 
later in the day, and which lasted the whole night* 
obliged 'them to cast anchor again at about Otoe Verst 
from the mouth of the river Bjelaja, and tw^$y*four 
versts from liybinskoi, where they remained until three 
r.M? on the ensuing day. Two hours Inter, they went 
through a schdvera, and passed the embouchure bf the 
river TaseieVa ; and arbalf-past seven in the romhing 
of the 19 th June, they entered the Yeid^^-the toipid 
stream of the Verkhne 7uuguska« remaining wtln- ' 
guislmble from the duijf gray ish tint of the wfttersy?f : 
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this river, for the length of several versts after joining desirous of uprooting and utterly destroying the old 
it. Between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, the institutions of his country, to replace them with new 
professor reached Yeniseisk, where he found a lodka , ones of his own invention.' • * 

a smaller kind of river- boat, in readiness to convey him * Ho sefcms to have addressed himself to the work 
to Turnchansk, and where he took leave of all his in a deliberate and decided fashion, quietly feeling his 
former travelling-companions with the exception^ his way, and covertly preparing the public mind for the 
interpreter. At Yeniseisk, he met with the same kind- acceptation of his novel sdesi trines. To forward his , 
ness and politeness as at every other place at which object, he imposed upon himself a long, difficult, and 
lie had touched; even the nuns of a convent in the even repulsive task: this was to make voluminous 
town having deputed two of their sisterhood to make commentaries jn aU the sacred and ftdassicnl writings, 
him an offering of cakes, which they presented on a wherein he toeJI ocksion. to insinuate his own opinions; 
large tin dish, covered over with a white cloth fringed and to compose a 9 universal dictionary, in which ho 
with silver, Rave to certaij| words an arbitrary, meaning, t to favour 

The last day in Yeniseisk was spent with the mayor ; his enterprise. I»y thus ingeniously intruding and 
and among the 4 company present was * major in the enforcing his political notions, he gradually gained 
army, ninety years of age, who had served the Empress adherents, and, in course of time, had raisetf himself to 
Elizabeth, and who on this occasion appeared in the a position of commanding * influence. The Emperor 
military uniform of her reign— namely, a light-green Chen-tsoung, charmed with his brilliant qualities, gave 
coat with broad skirts, rounded in front, larce brass him his entire confidence, and intrusted him with all 


buttons, and no collar, but two long strips < 


the powers required for realising his schemes of social 


coloured cloth attached to the back of the neck, and p regeneration. The executive offices and the tribunals 
hanging down the back; a white kerseymere wais&oat, f were soon filled with persons of his own selection, 
chcrry-colourcd knee-breeches, white stockings, and on whom he could rely inf Active partisans; and the 
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boots reaching half-way up the leg 


CHINESE SOCIALISM. 


busir*?ss of innovation and reform w |s atraightway 
vigorously commenced. • I 

The object of Wang-gan-che as a /reformer, was 
nothing lesJthifrt that of procuring infallible happiness 


1 It is a curious fact,’ says M. H#c in his recent work for the entire population ; and the means by which he 
on the Chinese Empire, i that the greater part of those thought to effect it, lay in the development and equit- 


social theories which have lately thrown the public able distribution of the resources of the empire, sp ... 
mind of France into a ferment, and winch are ropre- t( ' to e^ery one the Neatest possible amount of 

4 . xT ... - ' , _ „ material enjoyments. ‘The first and most essential 

sented as the suhl.me results of the progress of human duty {jf a ^Urnment,’ said ho, ‘ is to love the people 

reason, are but exploded Chinese utopias, which ail( j to procure them the real advantages of life — which 


agitated the Celestial Empire centuries ago.’ 


are plenty and pleasure. To accomplish this object, it 


far back as the eleventh gentury, the Chinese nation would suffice to inspire every one with the unvarying 
appears to have presented a spectacle very nearly ana- principles of rectitude ; but as all might not observe 
logous to that of which several countries in Europe, and tfft.Mii, the state should explain the manner of following 
France especially, have of late years been the scene, these precepts, and enforce obedience by wise and 
The great and knotty questions of social and political inflexible laws. In order to prevent the oppression of 
economy which are now in agitation in the West, at man by man, the state should take possession of all 
that period filled all speculative minds in China, and the resources of the empire, and become tho sole 
split into parties all classes of society. Those people master and employer. The state should take the 
who, in ordinary circumstances, seem quite indifferent entire management of commerce, industry, and agri- 
to the proceedings of their government, on that oeca- culture into its own hands, with the view of succouring 
sion flung themselves passionately into the discussion the working-class^, and preventing their being ground 
of systems which aimed at an inimlnse social revolu- to dust by thS rich.' * 

tion, and which kept the general public mind for a long Any one on reading this curioifs manifesto, wil>ietcct 
time in a state of desperate excitement. The thing in it a sticking resemblance to some of % tlie writings 
promised and attempted by the reforming party, was a Vind harangues of our modern French and English 
total renovation of the social system— an all-penfading Socialists; though there is no reason to believe that 
Communism, under the control of a despotic central- the latter wore at all acquainted with Wan g-gan-chtf, 
isation; and after enormous agitation, the prophet or or the political dogmas which he propounded tp his 
leader of the movement actually gained an opportunity nation in the eleventh century. Theories of this kind 
of reducing his experiment to practice, on a seal# would seem to bt\ the, spontaneous product of specula- 
commensurate with the extent and resources of the tive minds under various* forms of civilisation, and may 


kingdom. 

The name of this Socialist reformer was Wang- 


havc sprung as naturally out of the disordered relations 
of one period and people as of another. i*The same 


gan-chti, a man famous in ClTinese history— a man, ideas appear ,and re-app#ar in history, according to 
too, so far as wo can learn, remarkable for talent, certiun inherent laws of the human mind* acted upon 
intellectual cultivation, and for a force of will* which by similarity of circumstance. A state of discontent, 

qualified him to take a leading part in statesman- occasioned by a wide discrepancy in tho condition of 

ship. He could speak with grace and eloquence; different classes, will produce conceptions of remedy, 

I hod the art of giving weight to all he said ; and essentially alike, in all ages and in all countries. The 

*j,' knew, moreover, how to throw an air of magnitude only differences that maybe expected, are the varied; 

: and importance over trifling things when his interest developments op modifications which tho ideas receive; 
’{> niight require, it. His private life was regular, and from differences of race and culture. Thus, ip, times 
• . ; ;■ modeled after the most unexceptionable paCttern of like our own, when the political* tendency is tQWwSfc' 
; Chinese respectability. This much is recorded of him democracy, these ideas will seek to express thems^^)' 
* |pi the way of commendation. On the other hand, he is in democratic regulations j^wheitas in communities 
. f ^presented as being exceedingly ambitious ; as ‘a ihau accustomed to a rigid centrali&ajioft, they wilMMm a 
: who thought any means lawful Jo gain his ends; self- recognition by means of despotic changes. Thatthere 
: willed to obstinacy, when he hafl to support an opinion should be so marked a resemblance betwe^ 

: he Md: Ohcd advanced ; haughty, and filled with an trines of a Chinese reformer of the elev^lth ' denary, 

; idea W,lii# own merits, ©aiming only what agreed and thole Of European theorists, who 4a«S to be the 
, XWith his o#n opinions and yiews of politics, and latest reformers of the nineteenth, is a coincidence which 
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seems to establish thev identity of human sentiment 
artd*aspiration in all the varied races and social aggrega- 
tions of mankind.. All alike are liable to disarrange- 
< raents and perplexities in their social organisation; and, 
under the pressure of uncomfortable circumstances, all 
, alike are apt to fly in their bewilderment to Utopian 
experiments for relief. « *> 

It is the peculiarity of our Chinese regenerator, that 
he alones among all the Socialists we have heard of, had 
the great advantage of being able to reduce his experi- 
ment to practice. According to th4j red ilations of his 
plan, tribunals were established throughout the empire, 
fixing the price of provisions and merchandise; and 
taxes werfe imposed for a number of yeata, to be paid 
solely by the neli. The tribunals were to decide who 
was rich dnd who was poor. The money thus col- 
lected was to be reserved ip the coffers of the state, to 
be distributed to aged paupers, to workmen oifc of 
employ, and to whomso^er there might be who was 
judged to stand in need of it. The state, moreover, 
was declared the only proprietor of the soil ; in each , 
district, the tribunals were to assign the land annually 1 
to the farmers, and distribute among them the seed 
necessary t$ apw it, on condition that the loan should 
be repaid, either in grain or other provisions, after the 
harvest was gathered in ; and in order that all the 
land should be profitably cultivated, the oncers of the 
tribunals were charged to fix what kind of crop was to 
be grown. 

‘It is evident/ said the partisans of the scheme, 
anticipating the plausibililies of. our modern Socialises, 

‘ that by these means abundance and happiness •will 
neign throughout the land. The only people who can 
suffer by this state of' things are the usurers and 
monopolists, who never fail to profit by famine and all 
public calamities, to enrich themselves and ruin the 
working-classes. But what great harm will it be to 
put an end at last to the exactions of these enemies %>f 
the people ? Does not justice require that they should 
be forced to make restitution of their ill-gotten gains ? 
The state will henceforth be the only 'creditor, and 
will never take interest. As it will watch over agri- 
culture, and fix the current-price of provisions, there 
will always be a supply proportionate to the harvest. 
In case of famine in anyone spot, the great agricultural 
tribunal of Pekin, informed by the principal tribunals 
of the Various harvests of the empirfi, will easily 
restODps the equilibrium, by causing the superfluity of 
the fertile provinces to be transported into those winch 
are a prey to want. Thus the necessaries of life will j 
be jilways sold at a moderate price ;* there will nof 
longer be any classy in want ; and the state, being the 
only speculator, will realise enormous profits annually, 
to be'applied to works of public utility.’ 

A revolution so radical as is hqre ijnplied, involving 
the destruction of all large fortunes, however acquired, 
and the reduction of all classes to a uniform condition, 
was not likely to be sanctioned or acquiesced in by the 
owners and friends of Jropeuty. Some degree of oppo- 
sition from them, of at leasts temporary sort, was/only 
natural and inevitable. We accordingly find, thlt the 
property interest for the tinwa being had also its repre- 
sentative among Chinese statesmen, < who argued and 
contended manfully against the Communist innovation. 
This was an accomplished poet and eminent literary 
personage, named Sse-ma-kouang, one of the most 
illustrious men in Chinese history, a wise Conserva- 
tive, who, standing .resolutely on the ancient ways, 
had sufficient penetration to discern the fallacy of the 
revolutionjly policy The chronicles of, the* time 
! relate, that on the side of Sse-ma-kouang were seen all 
; :: ; ; the most distingoishea men of the empire, whether 
v ; renowned for wit, experience, talents, judgment, or 
(■j ; r rank ; tout it is obvious that they must have been 

1 1 L immeasurably outnumbered by the partisans Wang* 

I whom, doubtless, the emperor supported in 

1 1 1 ^ ft 

his reforms, because they were acceptable to the 
general population. A revolution of so sweeping 
and radianl a character could not have been possibly 
c accomplished against the sense and wishes of the 
nation, even under a despotism like that of China, 
any more than in France or England; since, in 
reality, the Chinese government, though an unques- 
tionable despotism, has always been a despotism tem- 
pered largely by the influences of popular opiniou. It 
is not ,fo be denied, however, that Wang-gan-ch6 had 
to contend with considerable clamour, and perhaps 
some violent attacks, from the, party that naturally 
stood up for property ; and in his conduct under these 
formidable assaults, though nowise sympathising with 
the principles bp represented, we fancy we can discern 
in him a genuine statesmanlike steadfastness and 
imperturbability. Thoroughly persuaded of the sound- 
ness of, his own policy, he set himself calmly to 
bear the brunt of whatever obloquy or opposition 
it might encounter, patiently reading the declama- 
tions and satires which his enemies, from time to 
time,* presented to the emperor under the name of 
respectful representations, humble supplications, and 
so forth; but being no more moved by them, than 
as if they had not in any way concerned him. In 
this total indifferenco to clamour, lie shewed him- 
self possessed of* one of the most essential of a 
statesman’s qualifications. The partial dissatisfactions 
occasioned by his novel measures, he doubted not, 
would be certain to subside as their success became 
apparent, and meanwhile he could complacently abide 
his time. ‘ Beginnings, \ said he, 1 are always difficult, 
and it is only after overcoming many obstacles that a 

man can hope to reap the fruit of his labour 

Ministers, nobles, and mandarins have all risen against 
me. I am not surprised t^t they cannot quit the 

common routine, and adopt new customs. Little by 
little, they will grow used to these innovations, their 
natural aversion will die away, and they will end by 
applauding what they are now so eager to decry/ 

The completeness of his own persuasion secured his 
ascendancy. Throughout the reign of the Emperor 
Chen-tsoung, Wang-gan-che maintained his power ; 
put all his plans in execution ; and effected an entire 
| revolution. He even attempted to remodel the national 
scriptures ; causing his own commentaries on the 
sacred books to adopted, and ordaining that the 

signification of the characters should be referred to 
the great dictionary which he had himself composed, 
i Everything was changed by the genius and the will of 
this o%e man ; and if Chinese society could have been * 
regenerated by any such method of reconstruction as 
he devised, there was nothing wanting, so far as the 
power and resources of the reformer went, to have 
aiised it to a state of absolute perfection^ But a 
centralised Communism was no cure for the evils it was 
designed to rectify. According to Chinese historians, 
this great social revolution was utterly unsuccessful ; 
i and the nation becamfe, by means of it, more deeply 
plunged in misery than ever. The express effects of 
its operation are not on record, or, at anyrate, are not 
furbished by our authority; but of its complete failure, 
there is sufficient evidence in the fact, that after some 
years’ trial of the experiment, the country returned to 
it8 t former habits, and society was reconstituted on the 
old imperfect basis. The defects of the ancient system 
might be manifold and obvious enough, but they were H , 
felt to be less intolerable than those that were produced , 
by a system which levelled all the natural gradations 
of hereditary and personal acquisition, and tended to 
extinguish every effort of independent enterprise. , r 1 f [ 
On the death of Chen-tsoung, «the empress, who/!'; 
succeeded him as regfent during the minority of his 
son, almost iznrxfediately deposed Wang-gan*ch6 from 
his place in the admin^tratitm, and madabifc old 
enemy, Sse-ma-kouang^ prime-minister and governor , 

: ■ ^ -*£adj 
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of the prospective emperor. The first act of the old 
Conservative was to efface every trace of the govern- 
ment of his predecessor, who, we team, died shortly 
afterwards — probably from chagrin and disgust at thfr 
overturn of his reformation. Sse-ma-kouang, however, 
did not long survive him ; and the two have since 
stood side by side in history, to point the moral of 
their opposing policies. Sse-ma-kouang had most 
honour at his departure, and his memory was long 
embalmed in the national admiration and affectibn. 
The old annals tell that when he died, the public grief 
was universal : ‘ the shops were closed ; the people 
went into mourning; and the women and children 
who could not kneel beside his coffin, prostrated 
themselves before his portrait in the jntcrior of their 
houses. These signs of sorrow accompanied the funeral 
wherever it appeared, on its way to the native place of 
Sse-ma-kouang.* 

To the universality of this sorrowing demonstration, 
we suppose we must except the disciples and fidherents 
of the Socialist reformer, who, in all likelihood, were, 
more disposed to rejoice than mourn at the cvenff. It,* 
indeed, opened for them a second opportunity of 
imposing their system upon the country, and they left 
no means unemployed by which that object could be 
accomplished. They insinuated themselves into favour 
with the youthful emperor, and he, Jon arriving at age, 
re-invested them with power. Eleven years after the 
death of Sse-ma-kouang, everything ho had done was 
overturned, and himself stripped of all his posthumous 
titles, and declared to have been the enemy of the 
kingdom. His tomb wa9 destroyed, and the marble 
monument bearing his epitaph ignominiously cast down. 
In the place of it, another was erected, bearing an 
enumeration of all the crimes a lying imagination 
could attribute to hinj ; # many of his writings were 
burnt; and his name was never mentioned by the 
ascendant faction, except with hatred and reviling. 
Meanwhile, the memory of Wang-gan-che was publicly 
restored to honour, and his political system pursued 
with uncompromising earnestness. * In reading the 
history of these sudden changes of popular opinion,’ 
says M. Hue, ‘ we might well imagine it was written 
of some European nation.’ 

The Socialist economy, however, for the second time 
proved a failure. Scarcely nad three years elapsed 
before it was finally abandoned, aad the name of its 
originator loaded with execration. And now the 
Socialist party became the objects of an unrelenting 
persecution, and were eventually obliged to tly the) 
.country. This occurred in or about the yea* 1129, 
just at the time when the terrible Ghengis Khan was 
rising into power in the steppes of Tatary, which were 
soon to pour forth as conquerors their numberless 
barbariaps. This coincidence is worthy of being note^ 
as it was to Tatary that the Chinese Socialists, in 
large troops, betook themselves; whfere, leading a 
vagabond and unsettled life, they soon communicated 
their unquiet spirit to the Mongol tribe^ and are 
believed to have been influential in stimulating them 
to that dreadful career of devastation on whish they 
shortly entered under, the command of their fero- 
cious leader. Already remarkable for their fierce and 
savage disposition, it may be readily imagined what a 
monstrous combination was produced by the uniorf of 
tbeee people with the outcasts of Chinese civilisation. 
What might be anticipated from the ascendancy of 
Socialist -principles in Europe, in the present era, 
it would be impossible to tell ; but that their 
application and development here would be more 
happy or successful than formerly in China,* we 
cannot, with our present lights, see any reason for 
concluding. It is true, our ®odern Socialism is a 
movement, whilst that of China was a 
thoroughly despotic one; wet it seems to us, that 
, in any effort to realise a rbrnmunistic system, the 


dynocratic element must gradually disappear before 
a* necessary centralising tendency, which, however 
different in the form it takes and in the objects* which 
it proposes to attain, would eventually produce a 
desfyptism as rigid as any that has ever existed. 

* — “ “ » 

A MANX? JtECRUIT. , 

IIe was born on the bleak mountain-side, in a .thatched 
cottage ; the walls of unhewn stones, roughly mortared 
together and whitlwashcd. The fire on the hearth, of 
turf or wooes or %ven of chaff or flax-rubbish. The 
chimney, opcli to the roof, save for a high mantel- 
piece that stretches quite across the cottage, decked 
with bright brass candlesticks, tin canisters, tiny- 
coldured pictures in tawdry frames, and odds and 
ends, that are there beo^cee they cannot well be 
an>*whero else. Within the chimney, and around the 
hearth, are rough three-legged stools of various sizes, 
an ancient angular arm-chair, a pair of bellovy, two 
or three goose-wings for dusting, a pair of short 
tongs for arranging the* turf, a frying-pan, and a 
small broom. Down tine* chimney's ample throat 
depqjids a huge chain, witli hooks on w&tich to suspend 
various pots and pans over the low filj ; and on the 
chimney’s sooty sides hang hams and^nitches for the 
benefit off thfwdmoke, frequently in friendly com- 
panionship with a dried and salted bullock’s liver, and 
some stock-fish. The other principal objects in the 
dusky apartment arc a tall dresser — garnished with a 
f^w plates, djshes, and ciqfe, and a perfect glut of 
basins of all sizes, and of the gaudiest colours — a large 
kitchen- table before the window, and a long woodan 
bench in front of it. 

The uneven earthen-floor has been trodden here and # 
there into small puddle-holes, which in wet weather 
serve as drinking-bowls to the tailless poultry, that 
itray in at will. Nor is the pig an unfrequent visitant, 
boldly disputing possession with chance-callers, until 
driven out with the Manx pig-exorcism, ‘Utchuck! 
Utchuck ! ’ Two or three cats, totally devoid, like the 
poultry, of the vulgar and inconvenient appendage 
alluded to, prowl about, anxious for milking-time, for 
a cow is kept on the premises; a motherless lamb 
crouches close to the embers, shivering and desolate, and 
lame from its feet having been brought too near the 
tempting glcflr ; and on the heap of flax or cliJff in the 
corner reposes a huge curly slietp-dog, his nose between 
his paws^nd his drowsy* eyes glimmering within their 
half-closed lids. 

! The Manx soldier's mother is* a stalwart dime, 
witli frizzly black hair pushed qgrelessly beneath a 
thick linen cap, and combed only about once a week. 
Her gown is of a peculiar material, that might be 
taken by the uninitiated for dirty green baize, but 
is, in reality, a fabric?. culled from the backs of 
the half-dozen sheep belonging to the Manx soldier's 
father, and spun and carded by » the goad woman 
herself. The^coarse graj*stockfhgs on her sturdy legs 
are likewise indigenous, l^ing of the same wool, spun 
and\mitted at leisure hours in the chimney-corner 
through the long winter-evenings. A nondescript 
apron, an equally nondescript shawl on her wide 
shoulders, wooden shoes strengthened at the toes with 
bits of brass, an old black bonndt half pulled down 
over her face, complete her domestic equipment. 
Loud-voiced and piercing of eye is she, with good high 1 
features, ruddy cheeks, and teeth *& white as the mfik £ 
and mealy potatoes that form so large a 
her daily diet. * j 

The Manx soldier’s father is scarcely so wel Lgrown 
and personable as his wife, but* he considers himself a 
great man in his own house mev^rtheless ; assumes a 
mighty tone with his * woman* and the children; 
and consumes an enormous quantity daily of milk 
and porridge, of bacon, potatoes, and herrings, with 


occasional varieties of lilted goose, pig’s fry, or drb?d 
! bull&ck’s liver. 

The'Manx soldier’s father wears a flannel shirt in all 
weathers. His mouth is awry ; his teeth ar® yellow 
from constant smoking am( chewing of the coarsest 
* pig- tail tobacco ; and hd vogiferates Manx with his 
cronies as if lie was in a perpetual passion. As to the 
war, ho is somewhat “Russian in his sympathies, having 
, a kind of undefined grudge against the English and 
their government f which latter, he thinks, wants to 
bring the glorious, independent liitle Isle under its 
official finger and thumb, that it may ^Ting a hand- 
some revenue from the labours of lionet Manxmen. 
If wc add,* that the Manx soldier’s father occasionally 
imbibes a considerable quantity of weak ale and 
bad rum rft the village public-house, and believes 
on his way home that he r is unnecessarily detained 
by the fairies; that, 'vvhen attired in his best , 1 he 
wears an eccentric suit of blue Manx cloth, dressed 
with the oil in it, to resist the weather; and that he 
puts faith in witches, and goes to a * wise man’ to have 
his cow9 charmed — w'e know nearly all that is worth 
knowing about him. 4 **• 

The Manx sfcldier’s brothers and sisters are a set of 
ragged, unkenjbt urchins, with small promise of the 
after-comelineJ^ that may ho theirs. They arc strong 
believers in the supernatural, like motfoof tVeir elders ; 
and will, if you gain their confidence, tell you startling 
tales of glamour — how, playing at twilight on the brink 
of the deep glen adjoining their cottage, they have 
seen, in the hollow far below, the newly^- washed liiu^i 
of the fairy householdsiJspread out on the rocks* to 
dry; how they have heard the tinkling sound of tiny 
musical-instruments blending with the gurgle of the 
^unseen brook beneath the gnarled and ivy-clad trees ; 
and how. above all, one memorable day, towards dusk, 
two of the ‘little people’ were beheld advancing hand 
in hand, as if to speak to them— withered hobgobliifs 
tnree feet high, clad in little jackets and short red 
petticoats. What then? Why, then they saw no 
more, for they instantly turned their backs and fled. 

Eor the rest, the Manx soldier’s brothers run abroad 
on bare brown feet; spend great part of their time 
in playing truant, and catching trout, salmon, and 
other forbidden game, in the small shallow rivers of 
the isle; are knowing at blackberry and mushroom 
hunting*; and on May-eve, kindle up th£ banren hills 
i with k%ge bonfires of gorse, for the purpose of burning 
i out the witghes and ofcheiwYmholy beings*' that are 
supposed to take refuge in that particularly uncom- 
fortable shrub. They seldom use bad words, and 
never swear ; they pro humane to the brute creation, 
save when they go out, in compliance with an ancient 
tradition, to shoot the wren on St Stephen’s Day ; and 
they are satisfied with a very srqall f coin for a good 
deal of service. J* 

The girls help their mother in the house, run errands, 
devour baJley-ponfclge and milk in any vacant corner 
they can find ; drag atfbut tint) great heav f v baby, which 
is so fed up, that as soon f as it begins to walk, it 
acquires how-legs as a.n inevitable consequence <fr its 
own ponderosity ;* wear thdCr sun-bonnets as half- 
masks ; and instead of being hooked or buttoned, like 
neat little maidens, are pinned or stitched into their 
slatternly clothing. 

But the Manx soldier himself, what of him ? What 
of him l have we not already told everything about 
him— or almost every thing : his parentage, his home? 
his rearing an^slducatiou ? He was enlisted a week 
ago, in a ftpxmpn fifdic. by a sly sergeant who lay in 
>*ait in like a huge spider, surrounded by 

a web of promises, flattery, good-fellowship, drink, and 
fun. .The Manx roothe^ came striding down from the 
fountain region as soon as she heard of it, and inun- 


her friends and acquaintance, rich afid poor/ 
u $tl|4 torrent of complaints, tears, and supplications. 


She did more; she w<jnt to some half-dozen of the 
Keys, she visited the head deemster, she forced 
her way to the governor~-for whose family she had 
‘formerly washed— she invaded the sacred precincts 
of the venerable and very benevolent archdeacon 
himseki In vain. Even could *ehe have raised the 
money to provide a substitute, her lad was too fine 
a fellow to bo so easily let offlor Six-feet-one in his 
stocking-feet, strong as a lion, and agile as a panther, 
lie* was, just such a man as Queen Victoria wanted 
to beat the Russians ; and Queen Victoria would take 
no denial. So, at least, the sly sergeant told the 
Manx mother, when she besieged him in her passionate 
sorrow. Besides, the lad himself, said the same popipous 
authority, wantgd to ‘go in* for pay, promotion, and 
glory, and wherefore hinder him ? . So there /hey 
tramp, he and his follows, an awkward squad enough 
as yet, but with the making of humble heroes in them. 
The crowd follow at their heels, and remark aloud that 
Hughie Corkill, of Ballabalsalla — God speed him, and 
9 send him safe home again to the mother ! — towers abovo 
•the rfest, like Saul of old among his fellows. 

The hand strikes up a merry tune ; the steamer is 
panting its hot heart out with impatience at the pier- 
head ; the blue heavens smile down on the blue waters 
of the bay ; the green hills, yellow rocks, and white- 
washed houses (id. itrast brightly in the sunbeams ; 
and with tearful gazq, fixed on the lovely panorama 
before him, the Manx soldier sails away — not without 
a lingering thought given to a shady nook in the hills, 
where pretty blue-eyed Bell Christian, his 1 own girl,’ 
sits weeping his departure beneath the ‘trammons.’ 

A UATTCE-riELT). 

The grouping of falling men and horses; the many heaped 
up masses of dead moved strangely by the living maimed 
among them, shewing the points where the. deadly strife 
had been the most severe ; the commingling of uniforms of 
friends and foes, as both lie scattered on the ground on 
whi&i they fell; the groups surrounding this ami that 
individual sufferer, heariug his last words, giving to him 
the last drops of water which will ever moisten his lips upon 
earth. The stretchers borne from various points, each 
carrying some officer or private soldier, .... still dreaming 
of the charge in which he met his wound, and the thoughts 
of home that flashed upon Ac heart as it scgjned to commit 
that heart to a moment’s oblivion of all else. Then comes 
the first dawn of the hope that life may be spared ; the j 
view of horrid objects passed — hope of life growing stronger, | 
I but with it now the dread of* some operation to be under - 
gonc—^he sound of guns still heard, begetting a feverish 
impatient desire to know the result of the battle. Again, 
a partial waking up at the voice of the surgeon ; he and his 
attendants seen as through a mist ; the deafened feelings 
causing all to seem as though they spoke in whispers ; the 
Sill further rousing of the mind as the cordial administered 
begins to take effect; the voice of a comrade or friend 
lying close by, himself wounded, yet speaking to ebecr; 
the operation borne bravely, and felt the less as it gives 
promise of a life just now seemingly lost to hope ; through 
it all fresh news ever arriving from amidst the din of thfe 
strife sflll raging — all this has a life and motion and spirit 
in it which mocks the real grave horror of the scene. — 
He v. S. G. Osborne. 

I* THE GRA&S-TIiEE. v ' 

Not far off, we saw the grass-trees, but only the dwarf 
ones, splendidly in flower. The flower Is oh a rod of two; 
or three* feet high, which rises perpendicularly, from the 
centre of tho grass-tree, and surrounds some half a yard of 
it in the manner of the flower of the club-rush, but white, 
andithe florets resembling those of the water tussllago.— . 
llowitt's Land, Labour , and Gold . /. 
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KITCHEN AND PARLOUR. * 

* Oir, that will do for the servants.* • 

‘My dear/ I observed, as the jagged half-raw 
| remnant of the gigot went down stairs, ‘ what m&y be ' 
the derivation of that word servant ? ’ 

* La ! aunt, how can you ask such silly questions ? ’ 

‘ Servo, servavi, sorvatum, servare/ mused my 
nephew-in-law, a young divine, wi£h a turn for phi- j 
lology. ‘ Servans — literally, a persem who serves.* 

‘A definition referring simpTy to the occupation, 
and not necessarily extending to the species?’ 

‘ No-— O no ! * 

‘ Nor indicating any a priori difference of race ? * 

* Certainly not.* 

My pretty niece opened her eyes — as she always did 
when her aunt was talking ‘ nonsense* with her husband. 
But at this minute MJry-Aun brought in little 
Johnnie for his pudding; and of course it was the last 
thing to be wished that the domestics should suppose 
our table-talk was about them. So we rushed humbly 
to the subject of Master John’s new frock, and left the 
former question, apropos of the gigot, to be thought 
out at leisure. 

I have since done so, rather deeply, for I go about a 
good deal from house to house, and see many people 
in their Intimate domestic relations.. And of all sucli 
relations, it seems to me there is none which in the 
present day so much wants remodifying, as that of 
master — or mistress — ancl servant. I wonder whether ! 
a plain woman may speak a few plain words on this 
subject ? 

Among all niatronhood, the universal moan is 
‘servants — servants’ — ‘Where shall I get a good 
servant r* — ‘Oh, I have been in such trouble about 
my servants!’ — ‘They are all alike — tllbse servants!* 
There seems an undying feud, or at best a sort of 
armed neutrality, existing between above and below 
stairs — the powers that be, and the powers that duller. 
‘The family* and ‘ the servants * are quite a different 
race — as different as the Helots and the Lacedaemo- 
nians. If I hinted to Mrs Marianna, my niece, that 
Mary-Ann, her parlour-maid, was quite a6 prcttjs a 
woman as herself, and, with one-lmlf lier advantages 
of education, wduld probably have been twice as 
> intelligent? I should be scouted indignantly, and never 
asked to dinner any more. Yet such is the simple 
truth," though, luckily, neither party knows it. I 
no preacher of ‘ equality there is not such a thing in 
the world. How should man i^ke what Nature does 
' not— not even in a lettuce-bed ? There will ever be 
variertes-^the tallest, the mo^ delicate, or the earliest 
: plant. When you can grow a bed of vegetables ail 

a . . t. __ 


_ * 

alike, then I will grow jml a human race whose first 
principle is equality. To tin* world’s end, there must 
be high and low, rich and poor, masters and servants 
— all must ‘ meet together/ and we know Who * is 
the Maker of them all.’ ‘But while 1 recognise this 
natural and immutable li?w of superior and inferior, 
which, having existed always, is ewtlmtly right to 
exist, I do not recogniso that unnatlral system of 
an tagonisnyvh redivides a household into tvro distinct 
species of humanity, organises one set of interests for 
the kitchen and another for the parlour, one code of 
morals for the server and another for the served. 

*Let us look, at the thing* in its root, and consider 
the origin of ‘servitude.’ A •household, not sufficient 
for its necessary work, accepts hired help, in which, a% 
a natural consequence, the practised hand directs the 
unpractised, and rests from its own labours. Our first 
hint of this state of society is Abraham, with his 
‘ tien-servants and maid-servants/ his ‘ young men/ 
his ‘ trained servants horn in his house’ — and probably 
born of his own kindred, certainly of his own Hebrew 
race. Doubtless he was a true patriarchy a ‘great 
father* among them all, and they were free ‘servants.* 
Not a word find wc of bondsmen or bondswomen, 
save in the case of Hugar the Egyptian. 

A servant, then, is originally one who, from outward 
circumstanced* or ^inward organisation, finds thimself 
incapable of ruling, and is therefore necessitated to 
obey ; t<rtocomc not th&^dictator, but Jhe minister 
^ — not the head, hut the hands. It jnay be, he will in 
time rise out *of this inferior position; if not, * he 
gradually settles in its level, gro\^ familiar with its 
cares, duties, and pleasures, and leaves the same to bo 
inherited by his descendants. My niece Marianna, did 
it ever strike you tbit } Ourself and Mary- Ann might 
have been sisters’, or at least cousins’ children ? Yet 
1 have known a family, a highly respectable family 
too, where siydi was actually the ease. One man 
sink^ another rises — eachsby his own momentum of 
character. Am I to bihrn^ if, while my daughter plays 
the harp in the drawing-room, my third or fourth 
cousin has to clean the kitchen-grate? Not a bit of 
it — if fortune has reduced her to the position of 
hired maiden, and I pay her honourable wages for 
honourable! work. But it is my duty to see that the / 
said grate-cleaner, be she who ah a may, is treated' few/ 
if she and myself both came from the one blood cif 1 ] 
the great human family, anti is avowed every possi- 
bility that fate likewise allows, to raise herself lathe 
scale of society, or become as perfect as .she^A'he' 
in that position for which aliens fitted, a^d to wliich 
she was born. , p v 'i * :• . 

Bu\ 1 am reasoning on special points or generalities* 
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I will come to the practical question of why it is tl\it 
in one*ha!f the families of one's acquaintance, espe- 
cially in large towgs; the grand burden and eg m plaint 
is — servants. * b 

* Let me look around — for examples are necessary, 
and shall be made quite lidriffless. 

There, is Mrs Smith. You will never once enter 
that lady's house, without hearing of a change in its 
domestic arrangements; you will fi lia/lly knock at 
the door four successive weeks, Villi nit its being 
opened by, a strange damsel. To count v*ic number of 
servants Mrs Smith has had since her marriage, would 
puzzle her .eldest boy, oven though he is just gping 
into liis multiplication-Jablc. Out of some scores, 
surely all could not have \>ecn so had ; yet, to hear 
her, no imps of Sataii in* female form could be worse 
than those with which her house has been haunted — 
cooks who sold the dripping, and gave the roast-meat 
to the policeman ; housemaids who could only scrub 
and scour, and wait at table and clean plate, and 
keep tidy to slower the door, and who actually had 
never learned f o sew neatly , or to get up fmc linen ! 
Nurses wickedly pretty, or thinking cl<;psejycs so, who 
had the atrocious impudence to buy a bonnet ‘just 
like my straw one/ with flowers inside ! Poor Mrs 
Smith! Iler whole soul is engrossed in the servant- 
question. Her whole life is a domestic ibattle — of tkr 
mean, seratcli-and-snap,t’pit-and-siiarl kind. She ‘lias 
a handsome house ; she gives good wages — that is, her 
liberal husband does — but not a servant will stay 
with her. 

And why ? Because she is not fitted to be a 
qiistress. She cannot rule — she can only order about ; 
she cannot reprove— she can onty scold. Possessing 
no real dignity, she is always trying to assert its 
semblance; having little or no education, she is the 
hardest of all judges upon ignorance. Though so 
tenacious of her prerogative, that she dismissed Sally 
j Baines for imitating missis’s bonnet — (Heaven forgive 
you, Mrs Smith ! hut do you know ■ where you might 
find thi& poor pretty sixteen-year old fihildcnoto?) — 
still, *fhe more intelligent of her servants soon find 
} out that she is ‘not a lafiy;’ that, in fSfct, if pne 
Stripped off her satin gowns, and sold her carriage, and/ 
made her inhabit the basement-story^instead of the 
drawing-room of lier handsome house, Mrs Smith 
woulfl bo not one whit superior to themselves. Iler 
quick-witted , parlour-maid is fu]ly jiware of this, as 
you may flee from the >vay in which, notwithstanding 
all occasional airs of authority, she contrives to wind 
missis roftnd hef little - finger, get her own way 
entirely, and rule the hous# arrangements from attic; 
to cellar. This being rfct unprofitable, shdiwill 
probably outstay many of »the other servants— not 
because she is any better tlian the rest, but merely 
cleverer. t 

Mrs Brown’s household is on quite a different plan. 
You will never hear the small domestic ‘rows’— the 
petty squabbles between mistress and maid, injustice 
, on one side and impertinence on the other, Mrs 
Brown would nev^r drgam of quarrelling with ‘a 
servant,’ aajr more*than with her dog or cat, or some 
Other inferior animal.' She strictly fulfils her duty as 
> Htfstress*, gives regular ^vages, very moderate certainly, 
for her income is much below both her birth and her 
^ ** exacts, no extra service; and is rigidly 

in allowing her servants the due holidays— 



namely, to church every other Sunday, and a day out 
once a naonth. Her housekeeping is economical 
..without being stingy ; everything is expected to go on 
like clock-work ; if otherwise, dismissal follows, for Mrs 
BrowrS dislikes to have to find fault, even in her lofty 
and distant way. She is a conscientious, honourable 
lady, who exacts no more than she performs ; and her 
servants respect her. But they stand in awe of her ; 
they do not love her. There is a wide gulf between 
tlicir humanity and hers — you never would believe that 
they and she shared the same flesh and blood of 
womanhood, and would end in the same dust and ashes. 
She is well served, well obeyed ; and justly, but — and 
that is justiee too — she is neither sympathised with nor 
cqnfidcd in. Perhaps tfiis truth may have struck home 
to her sometimes ; as when her maid, who had been 
ill unnoticed for months, in waiting on her one morning 
,, dropped down, and— died that night ; or when, the day 
''there?' came news of the battle of Inkermanu — she sat 
hour after hour with the Times in her lap, in her gloomy, 
lonely dining-room — and not a soul came nigh her, to 
ask or learn from her speechless looks ‘what of the 
young master ? ’ , 

In the Jones's highly respectable family, are most 
respectable servants, clever, quick, attentive, and fully 
conscious of their own value and capabilities. They 
dress quite as finely as ‘ the family/ go out with 
parasols on Sundays, and have their letters directed 
‘Miss.’ They guard with jealousy all their perquisites 
and privileges— from the tradesmen’s Christmas-boxes, 
and the talk outside the nearly closed front-door with 
unlimited ‘followers/ to tlfo Nearly prized right of a 
pert answer to missis when she ventures to complain. 
And missis— a kind easy soul — is rather afraid of so 
doilig ; and endures many an annoyance, together with 
a few real wrongs, rather than sweep her house with 
the besom of righteous destruction, and annihilate, 
in their sprouting, evils that will soon grow up like 
rampant weeds. This is no slight regret to Mrs Jones’s 
friends, who sec that a little judicious authority, 
steadily and unvaryingly asserted— a little quiet 
exercise of will, instead of fidgety or nervous fault- 
finding, and needless suspiciousness, would make 
matters all straight, and reduce this excellent and liberal 
establishment, from the butler down to the little 
kitclien-maid, to the safe level of a limited monarchy. 
Instead of which, there is a loose sway, which often 
^orders upon that most dangerous of all governments — 
domestic republicanism. 4 

This last is the government at Mrs Robinson’s. She 
has long let the reins go— leaned back, and slumbered. 
Wherjs her household will drive to, Heaven only 
knows ! The house altogether takes care of itself. The 
mistress is too gentle to blame anybody for anything 
—too lazy to do anything herself, or shew anybody else 
how to do it. I suppose Bhe has eyes, yet you might 
wfite your name in dust-tracks on every bit of furniture 
in her house. She doubtless likes to wear a clean face 
and a decent gown, for she lias tastes not unrefined; 
yet in Ijetty, her maid-of-all-work, both these advan- 
tages arc apparently impossible luxuries. Mrs Robin- 
son can’t, or believes she can’t, afford what is called 
a ‘good’ servant— that is, an efficient, conscientious, : 
responsible woman, Vho requires . equivalent wages ! 
for valuable services— therefore she does with poor j 
Betty, but it never seqms to strike Betty, fir her j 
mistress cither, that tfymgh poverty may be inevitable,; 
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dirt and tatters never are — that a girl, if ever so igno- 
rant, can generally be taught — a house, if evy so small 
and ill furnished, can at least be clean — a dinner, if* 
ever so plain, nay, scanty, may be well cooked and 
well arranged; and however the servants fall 0 short, 
every mistress has always her own intelligent brain, 
and has, at the worst, her own pair of active hands. 
Did you ever consider that last possibility, my 
good Mrs Robinson? Would Betty honour you less 
if, every. morning, she saw you dust a chair or two, 
or hunt out lurking ambushes of spiders — so that she 
was shamed into knowledge and industry by the con- 
viction, that what she left undone, her»mistress would 
certainly do? Would you be less amiable in your 
husband’s eyes by the discovery, that it was you 
yourself who cooked, and then taught Betty to cook, 
his comfortable dinner? Would he have lcss*plcasure 
in your dainty fingers for seeing on them a few needle- ( 
marks, caused by the making of tidy chair-covets, or 1 
the mending of clean threadbare carpets, so as to make 
the best of his plain, quiet, homo, where Heaven has at 
once denied the blessing and spared the responsibility 
of children? But you maybe as ^gnorant as Betty 
horself. I am afraid you are. Nevertheless, if si le can 
learn, surely ' you can. Let me give you a golden rule 
— ‘Never expect a servant to do that which you cannot 
do, or, if necessary, will learn to do, yourself.’ 

Mrs Johnson, now, will be a very good illustration 
of this. I doubt if she is any richer than Mrs Robinson ; 
and a few years after her marriage, I know it was very 
uphill-work indeed with the young couple ; especially 
for the wife, who, marricif a? nineteen, was as ignorant as 
any school-girl. She and her cook arc reported to have 
studied Mrs Glass together. To this day, 1 fancy the 
praise of any special dinner would be modestly receded 
as conjointly due to ‘missis and me.’ So, doubtless 
would any grand effect in household arrangements, 
though, where all goes on so smoothly and orderly, that 
the most sudden visitor would only necessitate an extra 
knife and forl^ and a clean pair of sheets in the spare 
room, there is not much opportunitytfor any coup d’etat 
in the housemaid -line. As for the nursery-staff— but 
since her boys could walk alone, Mrs Johnson has. 
abolished the nursery altogether. If she has no more 
children, these two lads will have the infinite Messing 
of never being ‘ managed’ by any womankind save 
their mother. Of course, it is a busy, and often hard 
life for her ; and her handmaidens know it. They seg 
her empfoyed from morning till night, happy and merry 
enough, but always employed. They thlmselves would 
be ashamed to bo lazy; they would do anything in 
the world to lighten things to ifiissis. If little delicate 
Fred is ailing, Jane will sit up half the night witli him, 
and Btill get up at five next morning. Mary, the cook, 
does not grumble at any accidental waiting, if missis, 
in her sewing, haB the slightest need of Jane. Both 
would work their fingers to the bone any day to save 
her the least trouble or pain. Not a cloud comes across 
her path— not a day of illness— her own or her little 
ones'-— shadows her bright looks, but is felt as ah 
absolute grief in the kitchen. Jane’s face, as she opens 
the front-door, is a sufficient indication to all friend^ as 
how things are with ‘the family;’ and if you, being 
/very intimate, make any chara inquiry of Mary in 
the street, ten to one she will tell you everything 
Mrs Johnson has done, and exactly how she baa looked, 
for a week past, ending with fgrave, respectful remark, 
ventured in right of ner owm ten years of eldership, 


tlfit she ‘ k afraid misSis is wearing herself out,, and 
would you please to come and see her ? ’ * 

And missis, on her side, returns fhe*kindly interest. 
She likes to hear anything and everything that her 
danftels may have to tell, from the buying of a new 
gown to the birth of a ftew nephew. Any relatives of' 
theirs who may appear m the kitchen, she generally 
goes to speak to, and welcomes always kindly. She 
is glad to encourage family affection* believing it to be 
quite as necetjiary fcnd as beautiful in a poor housemaid 
as in a sentin fnta’ladv. Love, also. She has not the 
smallest objection to lot that young baker come in 
to tea on Sundays, entering honestly at the front-door, 
without need of sneaking behind area-railings. And if, 
on such Sundnys, Jane is rather absent and awkward, 
with a tendency to forget the spoons, and put hot plates 
whore cold should he, he? mistress pardons all, and 
tempers master’s indignation'* by reminding him of a 
certain summer, not ten years back, when— &c. Upon 
which He kisses his little wife, and grows mild. # 

Thus the family have po dread of ‘followers,’ no 
visions of burglarious sweethearts introduced by the 
kitclien-window, or tribes of locust ‘cousins’ creating 
a faiftine in the larder. Having .always-on confidence, 
Mrs Johnson has litllejaasp of being d jheived. When 
pretty Jape up her mind, uoubtless there 

will occur tliatViofit creditable event to both parties — 
the maid being married from her mistress’s house. ' Of 
course, Jane would he a great loss, or Mary either ; but 
Mary is growing middle-aged^ .and is often seen secretly 
pitting Mastef Fred, as only old inaid-servants do pet 
the children of * the family. Freddy says, she h^s 
promised never to leave him ; and her mistress, who 
probably knows as much of Mary’s affairs as anybody, 
does not think it likely she ever will. 

The Johnson household is the best example I know 
oj the proper relation between Kitchen and Parlour. 
True, Jane and Mary arc estimable women, might have 
been such in any ‘place;* hut I will do human nature 
the justice to believe, that the class of domestic servants 
contains many possible Janes and Marys, if only their 
good qualities could he elicited by a few more Mrs 
Johnsons. 

It is a clear but often unrecognised law of social 
advancement, that any reformatory movement must 
necessarily ccinmclice in the higher class, and gradually 
influence the lower. By higher jyid loiver, I mean simply 
as regnjstlfl moral and intellectual cultivation, which, 
continued through generations, and become a habit of 
life, makes, and is the only thing *hat does or ought 
to make, the difference between master and servant, 
patrician and plebeian, I, as Mrs 'fhomson, descended 
from the clan Robertson, a very superior family,* have 
a great deal more chance of being a lady than Peg 
Thompson, my mlrsefy-rwid, whose father, grandfather, j 
&c., have been farm-labourers. But if, by any of her 
not rare freaks, Dame Nature should have^ placed in - 
Peg’s uncouth body the soul of a»geu£lewoman, together 
with that rate quality of rising, which, in spite of 
circfflustances, enables mlny refined minds to reach 
their natural level — if*so^I shall not have the slightest 
objection to assist that desirable end in every possible 
way. Nay, even finally, it would bo rather a pleasure, 
to me some day to sit at table with Miss Margaret 
Thompson ; and I would altogether scorn the behaviour 
of that fine ge n’t Ionian who once * cut * honest Dodsley t 
the publisher-footman— of whom the meek old fellow , 
only observed: ‘Yes, he knows ’me; I used 
behind his chair.’ # ^ 

But since the laws of nature fnd of circumftauoe 
have made me a mistress, and uny servant^ servants ; 
have given me incalculable opportunities of becoming 
their superior— Heaven knows;*whether I am or, no 1— 
the only# way in which I can prove this and profit 
by it, is by trying to. realise the proverb; that a good 
mistress can make a good servant. I believe this to be 


possible ; while, as any one wilfown, it is impossible $r 
thfe best servant in all the world to make a good 
mistress. The • reformatory process, if needed, must 
commence with me. « 

ket me never lose eight.of the fact, that my sentmts 
*arc women like myself— womeft with thoughts, feelings, 
habits, bad and good; wftl ^weaknesses, mental anil 
physical : with aims and hopes distinctly defined, how- 
ever limited : with*a life here meant to be their school 
for the next life ; with an immortal JduU 

As duty is the great end and hi drsinVof existence, 
one of my first duties to my maiden is tT see that she 
performs tors — to exact from her, kincA'y hut firmly, 
the strict performance of that amount of service for 
which she was hired. Nothing more. I have not*.the 
slightest right to more. I did not buy her, soul and 
body; I merely entered into a compact Unit, for just 
wages, she should do something she wished and was 
fitted to do ; anything over and above winch she does 
for nnf, is an act of supererogation on her part, which 
I am bound to receive with pleasure, as springing out 
of those kindly relations w,hjch place the whole human 
race on one level of love. 

Then, as to tier comforts. I know — as many af us 
sadly know!— Ijie value* uf^altli* myself. I don’t see 
why the same \anitary laws that to me should 

not apply to her. I do not think I have ?fny right — 
if I have a right to keep a servant at all — to make 
her sleep in an unwholesome bedroom, be it hot, 
smothery kitchen, or (lamp back-kitclien, or close attic 
without either chimney or ventilator. I* have no riglTt 
tp despatch her on needless errands in pelting wet 
nights or burning summer-days. Not the slightest 
right in the world to keep her ‘on her feet* nineteen 
hours out of the twenty -four— sending her to bed at 
one a.m., ami feeling surprised if she does not rise the 
next morning at six. There is no condition of phj sieal 
health which I claim for myself that 1 ought not to 
grant to her, subject always to our different habits of 
life, and constitutional requirements. Morally speak- 
ing, I most certainly am responsible, so far as my 
influence and authority extend, not only for her soul’s 
but her body’s welfare, But if those appliances fail, 
and sickness comes to her, as it comes to all, God 
forbid I should ever forget that she and I are alike 
His chi^ren. « „ 

• You suppose, I daresay, Mrs Smith, tlfat it is 
again It y ini that Iimmaor Befsy sins when sip* mimics 
your satins and laces in flimsy silk or cotton blorn’e ; 
or, going a step further, actually flaunts in the very 1 * * 
same materials you wear? Not a bit*of it: no more 
than if you were to # purehase the same Cashmere shawl 
as Her Grace tlio Duchess of Sutherland. Certainly 
you might; you would harm nobody — except your- 
self So, whenever your mai^-sotvaift errs in buying 
unmeet finery, she errs against herself; lowers her 
own self-respect, and the honest dignity of lier posi- 
tion, by trying to appear what she is not; wastes 
shabby showiness the moifcy which ought to bo laid 
up against old age; loses fine simple neatness c/ the 
serving-maid, and becomes r^icttlous as the sham fine 

1 have no objection to a pretty servant ; on the 
contrary, ft is rather a pleasure to see her about the 
house. But if she, whose total income is from eight 
to twelve pounds per annum, trios to iflake an appear- 
ance equal to myself, who justifiably spend thirty 
guineas a y°<* r alone, X will certainly shew 

her, without aa| ^p i|er— noor thing, she does not harm 

me 1 — thejgflBHKlly of such a proceeding. I would 

try to nudSi^Hiaeritaud that in her station as well 
pjTpcetability lies in the woman herself, 
iode of cAtoss can add nothing, and may 
Meal away. But in this matter, as i& 
the mistress’s personal example is at once 
esf and the most infallible reproof. 


Depend upon it, my dear Mesdames Smith, Brown, 
and Jones, that if you make a point of appearing at 
your brealffast- table invariably at eight a. m. — I will not j 
ineult you by supposing any later hour possible in your 
well-regulated establishments — there will be little fear 
of youV finding Martha drowsily opening the parlour 
shutters, or Sarah sulkily lighting the kitchen-fire : if, . 
in all your prandial arrangements, you fix a convenient I 
time, and are punctual to it, satisfied that, except on | 
! emergencies, it is quite as unjust to Cook to keep her 
dinner waiting, as it is for Cook to keep the family- 
waiting dinner — you will not long have that indescrib- 
able nuisance, injurious both to health of body and 
quiet of mind — irregular, ill-cooked, uncomfortable 
meals. * 

Lastly, if when tilings go wrong, as in the best of 
households must happen at times, you, the mistress, 
are seen to take it quietly, reproving and remedying as 
much as^you please, but still always qu'uthj; never for 
an instant allowing yourself to give way to that 
i‘ temper’ which you w'ould remorselessly condemn in 
your inferiors — will you have still to complain of the 
‘ impertinence* of servants ? — I think not. 

‘How strange!’ said a lady once in my hearing to 
another, who was violently inveighing against the 
insolence of her domestics ; * I never had a saucy speech 
from u servant in ill my life.’ 

A fact which, mud as she wondered at, I did not 
— knowing her. The secret was simple enough: she 
was a woman who had rule over herself, and therefore 
■was capable of ruling other people. Out of her own 
conscientiousness, she justly judged her inferiors, and 
her own weaknesses taught her lenity towards theirs. 
With all her individuality of ladyhood, her sympathies 
were wide enough to give her some meeting-point of 
interest with the meanest Cinderella that ever scudded 
slipshod across a floor; and her large charity could, even 
in the darkest picture of humanity, trace a little bright- 
ness — a little hope. Above all, she had the rarely 
feminine quality of being able — let the vexed question 
be ever so confused, and her own feelings ever so mixed 
up therewith- — always to see clearly the other side. 

It is this other side — the Kitclien-sidc — which I would 
have viewed more clearly, and more often in parlours : 
viewed as a question of simple justice, in which the 
one w ide law of a common humanity, with its common 
rights, merits, anS errors, is perpetually recognised. 
Not by preaching up an unnatural, unwholesome, and 
impossible equality ; not, in any case, by lowering the 
position of the mistress, but by raising that of the 
servariL Small fear that, so raised, she will grow 
‘above her place’ — above the condition where her lot 
is cast, and for which she is best qualified. I have 
always noticed, that the higher a man or woman rises 
fti the scale of intelligence, the more both gaip of that 
honest pride which knows that it best respects itself 
in respecting its superiors. There is no humility like 
that of wisdom, and no presumption like that of igno- 
rance. I would wish to see every human being whom 
it has pleased Heaven to place in the ranks erf Servitude, 
raised ’by moral example, by judicious and liberal 
education, and especially by invariable justice of 
treatment, to that safe height of self-knowledge and 
self-respect which alone is true ‘respectability/ 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; , 

* Act well jour part— .there all the honour lies* , /■ 

Finally, 4 ! would fain refer to a Higher Authority «tlll 
— one, read unconsciously by my clerical nephew4n-law 
on # the very Saturday ^evening when the gigot went 
down stairs; heard unconsciously by my pretty niece 
in her fireside arm-chqir, as well as by cook, housemaid, 
and nursery-maid, sitting apart by the dining-room , 


and nursery-maid, sitting apart by the dining-room , 
door, in a white-aproned respectful row— an Authority - 
which, among many othils, sdciety acknowledges w f ith 
its lips, but ivould recoil in astonishment if sxpeeied to 
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' believe in, or, still worse, to act upon. Did you ever, 
my dear church-going friend, think of the plain literal 
meaning of these plain words : 4 For one is ydur master, 
even Christ : and all ye aro brethren ?’ * 

MR BROWNS LAST ASCENT* 

One fine summer-morning, a few years since,* there 
was wonderful excitement in the Irish village of 
Ballydooley. All the idle men, women, and Children 
in the neighbourhood — comprehending about nine- 
tenths of the population — were assembled on the large 
level common which served as a Taee-course and 
galling-grecn ; and all thronged towards Some object 
in the centre, which formed the nucleus of the crowd. 

4 Yea, then, what’s the narfto of it at all, at all?’ 
demanded one ragged gossoon. 

‘Is it tied to the tail of it lie’s going to# go up?’ 
asked another. 

‘Ah, don’t be foolish!’ exclaimed an old man, tliel 
‘ sense-carrier * of the district : ‘ don’t yc see the long 
ropes he’s going to hold on by V 

‘Well, well!’ groaned an old woman, taking her 
dvdeen , or short black pipe, out of her mouth, and 
sticking it, lighted as it was, witljn the folds of her 
cross-barred cotton neckerchief 1 them English are 
mighty quarc people. I’m sure, when we heard that 
this Mr Brown, w r ith his sacks of goold, was coming 
to Ritclarm, after buying out the pile ould stock of 
i the Deasys, we thought he’d have carriages and 
horses galore, and maybe a fine yacht in the harbour; 
but it never entered the heads of any of us that 
nothing less would serve him than going coorsing 
through the air, like wild-goose, at the tail of a 
bailone, or whatsomever they call it.’ 

For some time past, the process of inflating the 
balloon had been going on ; and now the great gaily- 
painted orb towered tremulously above the head! of : 
the gaping spectators, and pressing against the cords ' 
by which it was held down, it seemed only to await 
the arrival of the bold aeronaut to dart upwards on ; 
its way. ! 

‘Here he is!’ exclaimed the outward stragglers of 1 
the crowd ; and presently a carriage drew up, and out < 
stepped Mr Brown the English mfllionaire, who had 1 
lately become an Irish landed proprietor. Mr Brown 
was a little dapper man, whom a very small amount* 
of pugilistic force would have sufficed to lay level* < 
with the soil of his adoption. He was one o# those c 
'unlucky individuals who meet an accident at every e 
turn— who, in entering a room, invariably slip, tumble, t 
knock down some piece of furniture, or sit down beside i 
tlieir chair instead of upon it. lie seldom eseapdt i 
upsetting his ink-stand ; sending bis meat and *drink ( 
the 4 wrong way,’ and then coughing and choking for 
half an hour ; cutting his fingers, tearing his coat, or : 
knocking his forehead against a door, so that he rarely 
appeared in society without scars, plasters, or bandages. 

In practising gymnastics, he had knocked out three i 
teeth; in yachting at Cowes, he had been four times 1 
nearly drowned ; iu shooting on th% moors in Scot- 
land, he had left the grouse unharmJtl, but had blown 
off two of his own fingers. A taste for pyroteolny 
had singed handsomely his eyebrows, hair, and 
whiskers; and as to railway travelling, his hair- 
breadth ’scapes and moving accidents, amid collisions, 
Upsets, and explosions, would have served to fill two 
or three handsome orange-coloured volumes of the 
English, UaHway Library^ or the French Biblioihtque 
dm C ttenvuis tfe Fer, 

At length, having tried theThree elements of earth, 
watqj\ and fire, it occurred to Mr Brown that the 
: remaining one of air, as a of locomotion, might 

and could opt be more perilous, than 


tlfe others, He accordingly/ the year before, wljen 
residing on his estate in Devonshire, had purchased an 
excellent balloon, and, strange to $ay, had made several 
ascents, and had come down agairf in prirfect safety. 
On this occasion, he meditated a flight over the Green 
Isle, and intended to c®me "down at Belfast ; but the ^ 
best informed members <ff flic crowd asserted that he 
was going ‘every step of the way to Amerikky.' 

A London friend, who had <>om£ to Irelahd on a 
fisliing-excurfon, find promised to join Mr Brown in 
his flight; b'^, as? it would seem, his courage failed, 


his flight; b 'L at* it would seem, his courage failed, 
and lie ramolnot. In nowise discouraged, however, 
Mr Brown w Is just about to step into his serial car, 
when a tall strongly-built man suddenly stepped 
forward, and politely saluting the aiiropaut, said : 

‘ May I ask you a question, sir?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ * * 

‘Is it true that you are goijag to America?’ 

‘No; merely to Belfast, wind and weather per- 
mitting.’ f 

; ‘ Belfast,’ repeated the stranger in a musing manner 

* the north of Ireland. that is just the direc- 

tion towards , which I wa?it to go, and 1 hate Jand- 
trav tiling. Will you, sir, acce nt mo a sty companion?’' 

Mr Brown hesitated fqpM*flmienl* '|ut as he really 
wished for some, To accompany Ifim, he Raw no 
serious objection to the plan, and accordingly signified 
his acquiescence, merely remarking to the stranger, 
that his costume seemed too light for the regions of 
cold air which they would have to traverse. 

• ‘ Bah ! ’ was.the reply. * I have passed through more 
changes of climate than that} and I am happily very 
robust/ • 

‘ Wei I,’ said Mr Brown, looking at the massive frame 
of the unknown, ‘mv car is large enough. Come, in 
the name of Providence 1 ’ So they took their places, 
and the word was given ; 4 Let go ! ’ 

'* The fifteen men whose hands were severely pressed 
by the straining cords, desired nothing better, and in a 
moment the freed balloon began to ascend majestically. 
The crowd shouted and clapped their hands. 

‘Ah!’ cried Mr Brown, ‘this is delightful ! Don’t 
you think so?’ Not receiving any answer, he turned 
and looked at his travelling-companion. There he was, 
lying almost flat on his face and hands, with his head 
over the side of tjie car : his eyes were fixed, his hair 
bristling! * 

‘ Are^you sfraul ?’ asked MrUrown. 5 

Jvo anSVer. The bnltoon ascended ^rapidly, and 
erelong arrived at the region of th£ clouds. Turning 
once more to liis immovable companion, Mr Brawn 
shook him slightly by the arm, and*aid : ‘Arc you ill ? ’ 
Still no reply, but a fixed and stolid stare. They^wcre 
now at a great elevation ; clouds lay beneath tlieir 
feet, above Iheii heads burning sun, and infinite 
space around them. 

Suddenly the stranger stood upright, his face pallid 
as that of a corpse. * s 

‘Faster! filter!’ he exclaimed in a tone of autho- 
rity^ and seizing in suciession three of the bags of 
Band which served as ballast, lie flung them out of the 
car, at the same time laughing in a strange wild manner. 
‘11a!’ he cried, ‘that’s the way to travel l We shall,, 
distance the swallow, we shall tower above the eagle* 
When I was in the Abruzzi with my rifle in my hand,} j 
watching for stray travellers, I never felt so e^dited.^ia " : 
I do now. Then their lives were iu danger, now it. M : 
my own.’ * / . 

Very pleasant! thought the owner of the balko* 

I have picked up some rascally Italian brigand./ .$7; ■ V 1 
‘ Better to fight with the elements than with bSWfii 
house officers 1’ continued his companion. ^^iJSibon 
ascended at a terrific rate* Jn his turn,, Jf*: Brown : 
stood u^, and laying his hand on the 

‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t stir ! ..Dut Jivif# -are at 1 
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stake. I must allow some of the gas to escape, in orto balloon. As wc are beneath, our breath must help it 

. . t . i t>i i vi i > "iv T). _ i i. 


tb htyair your imprudence.* " to rise. Blow I blow!* Mr Brown, moved by terror, 

k ‘ Ho^ do you«dQi it ? * tried to olaey. 

‘I have only to irAw this firing, which is connected. « ‘It does not stir! Come, mount on my shoulders, 
with the valve.* * and push the balloon ! * And without consulting him 

, « And if you had not that Resource, what would be any further, the giant caught him up, as if he had been 


the consequence ? * 


a feather, and held him above his head, saying : 


‘Wo should continue to ascend, until everything push the balloon I* The unlucky victim tried to obey, 
would burst from excessive dilatation.* The man but tne blood blinded his eyes. There was a horrible 
continued for a fefr moments in drep thought ; then buzzing in his ears, and lights flashed before him. 
suddenly drawing out a knife, he eft till cord as high For a moment, lie thought of throwing himself over, 


up as he could reach. 

‘Faster! faster!* he reiterated. 


|strangcr was 


in order to end his torments. 

‘Ila!* shouted the madman, ‘it does dot go! 


a giant compared with Mr Brown, who, perceiving At that moment the trembling hand of Mr Brown 
that he could obtain nothing by force, began to try touched accidentally the cord of the safety-valve. He 
conciliation* * made it play, and the collapsing orb began to descend 

‘Sir,’ said he in a tiogtlung tone, ‘you arc a rapidly. Through the •clouds it darted downwards, 
Christian, I make no.^loubt. Well, our religion and the earth reappeared. 

forbids homicide ! * ‘Ah!’ cried Annesley, ‘ instead of pushing the bal- 


‘ Faster!’ shouted the giant; and seizing the loon, as told you, you drew it downwards. Push 
remaining sacks of sand, he scattered their contents upwards !— push, Isay!’ 


to the clouds. Mr Brown fell on his knees. 

* Ah ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ if have no regard for your 
own life, at least have some pity on mine. J, am 


young, rich 
their name, 


at least 1 
ti, hippy * 
t, I (*nj ui 


Tin've a mother and a sister: in upper regions 


‘ Ytm see that I am pushing as hard as I can.’ 

‘ No ; for here is the earth I* 

‘It is only that the clouds are rising towards tho 


ure you 


the valve, and save us from 
allowing some gas to escape.’ 


’Iret'ih your hand up to 
a drCTwifuU death, by 


‘ Well, let us do tho same. Let us throw out all 
our ballast.’ I 

1 We have no ino|e.* (Jerald Annesley laid Mr 


Shaking his wild locks, the stranger drew oflf his Brown gently in the bottom of the car. 


coat, and exclaiming : ‘ We are not ascending ! * flung 
it out. * , • 

*Your turn now!’ hi* continued ; anu without the 
smallest ceremony, ho despoiled the unfortunate Brown 
of his paletdt, and threw it over. 


‘Wc have no more ballast, you say?* he asked, 
looking fixedly at him. 

4 No more.* 

‘How much do you weigh?* This question fell on 
poor Brown like a stunning blow. ‘How much do 


The balloon pursued its wild career without stop or you weigh ?’ repeated his companion in a louder tone, 
stay. ‘Ah, very little — nothing that could make tho 

‘Ha! ha!’ said the stranger: ‘wliHc we’re thus slightest difference — a mere trine.’ 
climbing so pleasantly towards the sky, I’ll tell you«a ‘A mere trifle! Well, even that will make some 
story — shall I?’ Ilia unhappy companion did not stir, difference.’ The imminence of the peril gave our 
Already, from the extreme rarity of the air, the blood aeronaut presence of mind. 


was gushing from his eyes and ears. 


‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘ your child is not dead. 


years ago, I lived in Madrid. I was a widower, with saw her last week near Belfast. She is living with 
one little daughter, a gentle, bright-eyed angel: her a family who love her, and treat her as their own. 
long curling hair is waving this moment before my In a very short time, if you will allow us to descend, 
eyes. One day, I went out early, and did not return you will meet her.* Tho madman looked at him with 


until late ; my child, my beautiful JCmma, was gone ; 
banditti«had come and stolen her from lfie. •But, my 


a wild doubting gaze. 

‘ Yes,* continued* Brown eagerly, anxious to confirm 


friendfsliave you a cannon here ? ’ Mr Brown made the impression he had made ; ‘ you will see her, your 


meclranicaily # a sign in the fbgative. 
— I would liavo bombarded Spain! 


‘ Wh«J a pi^y ! 
Ever since, I 


darling little Emma, running to meet you with out- 
stretched arms, and her fair golden curlg^&ving in 


haw searched fo? my child in evevy country of the wifd * 

Europe, but in vain. Now I think she may be in ‘ You lie ! you lie ! Emma’s hair was as black as 

the north of Ireland. Have you a lucifcr-matcii jet ! Man ! you never saw her I How much do you 
herer* Mr Brown made no reply, but shook liis weigh?’ 

head. ‘You have not? Ah! if I qould get one, I *‘Ali! a mere nothing — only a few pounds !* Gerald 

would set the balloon on fire fanu then, when reduced Annesley seized Mr Brown with both hands, and held 
to ashes, it would be much lighter ! When you first him suspcndeiF over the side of the car. In another 
saw me Shis morning, I was examining the stupid moment, he would have dropped him into the abyss of 
faces of yon crowd, to see if the dark foreign one of space. * 

my Emma’s robber might b%amongst them.* j ‘ Aifliesley ! ’ exclaimed the poor man, ‘ you want to 

It was evident to poor Mr Brojvn that his travelling- mount higher ? * 
companion was a confirmed funatie. A sudden idea ‘Yes! yes!* 

Btruck him. 4 Your only wi& is to lighten the balloon ? * 

‘What is your name?* he asked. ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Gerald Annesley.’ «Tfien, how much do you weigh yourself?’ 

‘ The very same ! * • ‘ Two hundred pounds.* 

‘What mean you?* ‘Well, if you were to throw yourself over, the 


‘ I know where the. wretch lives who stole your child ; balloon, ‘lightened of such a great weight, would dart 
we are now just above the spot. Draw the valve, Mr upwards with ' inconceivable rapidity.* The 1 madman 
Annesley, and in afihort «fcitae you will embrace your reflected for a moment. 

Emma!* * ‘True!* he said; ‘you axe right I* He laid; Mr 

‘No, no, you axe deceiving me. My Emma is not on Brown in tho bottom of the car, and stared wildly 
oarth ; she is in heaven* Last night, she appeared to around. * . s 

; me in a dream, and told me so. That’s the reason ‘My Maker!* ho cried, ‘I go to meet Thee; Ijjo to 

I want to ascend higher end higher. Come, mV friend, embrace my child, ray B^mai * And flinging himself 
help me: let us both blow as bard as we can on the over, he disappeared. ' ' 

te&y.. . '' ' . ■ . ' 1 ' •' ’ f ' 
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The balloon and its owner reached the earth in 
safety : the latter, however, lay for many weeks raving 
in brain-fever. When he recovered, he gav» orders to 
have his perilous plaything sold at any sacrifice, and* 
soon afterwards provided himself with an excellent 
care-taker in the shape of a pretty young wife? under 
whose tutelage ‘ the masthcr,’ as his Irish valet 
remarks, ‘is growing a dale more handy in himself/ 
So this was Mr Brown’s last ascent to the clouds. 

THE SERVIANS. 

The Christian populations of the Turkish Empire, 
after remaining for four centuries unnoticed and for- 
gotten, have at length, in the course offlthe present war, 
excited the attention of the ^ Western world. Still, 
the public has but a dim notion of their existence, their 
social condition, development, and aspirations. We 
heard them, not long Ago, in parliament called Greeks, 
because, no doubt, most of them belong to the Eastern 
Church, which we erroneously call the Greek Clflirch ; ' 
but only an insignificant fraction of the Christian 
inhabitants of European Turkey claims the illustrious 
name of Hellenes ; indeed, the great majority would 
feel insulted by such a denomination ; neither their 
history nor their traditions h^vidg any connection 
with the Macedonian Alexander, or the Ionians and 
Dorians of Athens and Sparta. They constitute 
several groups of nations, feeling no communion of 
race, but each striving for supremacy. Those groups 
are — 1. The Southern Slavonians, including the Ser- 
vians, Bosniaks, and Montenegrins, allied to the 
Croatians and Dalmatians, and forming what the 
Germans call the Illyrian triangle ; 2. The Rou- 
mains or Moldowallaehians, on the left bank of the 
Danube and in the mountains of Macedonia; 3. The 
Bulgarians, on the plain between the Danube and 
the Balkan ; 4. The Albanians and Mirdites, in 1 the 
fastnesses of the Acrocevaunians, the Greeks proper, 
and the Armenians, chiefly inhabitants of the towns, 
scattered all over the empire. 

Of all those races, the Servians undoubtedly form 
the most interesting nationality, having for at least 
eight centuries maintained the semi-independence of 
their country; and even when th£y yielded to the 
Turkish conqueror, re-establishing it by force of arms. 
As long as we know them in history— that is to say/* 
■from the time of the migration, the country south ot 5 
the Danube and Save, from Srebernie to Widflin up 
to the Balkan — the Moesia Superior of the Romans — 
was ruled by a race of native princes owing allegiance 
first to the Byzantine emperors, and later to the kings of 
Hungary. The country, protected by mountain-rang& 
and dense forests, remained nearly independent, and 
the suzerains in Constantinople and in Buda were 
fully content with maintaining a nominal supremacy 
over the warlike nation, which readily supported them 
in war, hut never paid tribute in peace. When the 
Turkish hosts, in the first triumphant period of their 
history, swept over the dependencies of the Byzantine 
Empire like the waters of an overflowing river, the 
Servians tried to stem .their progress. But the paper 
of the nation was broken in the year 1389, by the 
victory of Sultan Amurath I. on the field of the 
Blackbirds, when King Lazar of Servia wgs taken 
prisoner. In the evening, the sultan was riding prer 
the scene of his triumph, covered with dead and 
wounded enemies, when suddenly otie of the Seiyian 
braves, though mortally wounded, bounded up, and 
stabbed him in the heart. Th^sdying sultan had now 
the prisoners, and among them. King Lazar, brought to 
his tent, and executed before by closing eyes. From this 
thn& the princes of the House - of Brankovich pursued 
a policy of duplicity and domble-dealing, in order to 


maintain their position between the powerful empires 
ot Turkey and Hungary — allying themselves in turil to 
the sultan and the king, according Jo ^expediency, and 
betraving both : until at last Solftnan the Magnificent, 
we^y of the tergiversations which had continued for 
more than one century, extinguished the national , 
existence of Servia. l)%rivg the struggles preceding 
the catastrophe, the aristocracy of Servia had emigrated 
gradually to Hungary, and taken part in thedong war 
between Hungary and Turkey, whic3 filleddip a period of 
150 years — aVay \ retaining the hope that the German 
emperor mig /fc be able to restore them to their country. 
When at lajt Hungary was reconquered from the 
Turks, in the time of Leopold 1. — end of*the seven- 
teenth century — the patriarch of the Servians, Arsenius 
Csernovics, with (JO, 000 families, left ServiA, despairing 
of the overthrow of Turkish supremacy beyond the 
Dafnibc, and settled in the deserted plains of Southern 
Hungary, allured by the promise of the emperor, that 
the nationality and self-government of the Servians 
would be maintained. Ever since that time, the Servians 
and Hungarians were played against ono another by 
the German emperors, wild the independent national 
existence of Hungary, and all the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Servian?, wer^sjwtffnpe^ a'jjkc by Austrian 
functionarism in IS&dT 1 j 

The laj^led ^aristocracy of Servia having left the 
country, the Servian serfs became of course freemen. 
They were oppressed by Turkish pachas, and often 
driven to despair by the unjust exactions of tax- 
gatherers; but the continuous action of the feudal 
lords, which had formerly ground them down And 
degraded their character, had completely ceased. '*A 
manly spirit of independence grew up among them, 
and in the beginning of the present century they suc- 
ceeded, after several partial failures, in expelling the 
Turks from flic principality, and in concluding? a 
tfeaty by which the sultan acknowledged their right 
of national self-government and the free election of 
their princes, and transformed his sovereignty into a 
suzerainty for a moderate yearly tribute and assistance 
in case of war. 

The sturdy, warlike, illiterate freemen of Servia had 
now the task of constituting their country, and of 
orgnnising its administration. They executed this in a 
creditable w«p>-, though their first prince, Milosh Obre- 
novitsh^and several of his ministers, never aVrived at 
so advanced a stage of civilisatfbn as to be able vb write 
th vir owif names. Still, crtie of the friends, of the prince, 
his private secretary, Wuk StephaD,ovitsh Karachich — 
that is to say, J Wolf, the son of Stephen the tax-pAyer 
—was a man remarkable for his scholarship. He had 
collected and published the popular, songs and epic 
traditions of the Servian race, which were admired by 
Goethe, and by every lovgr of true poetry. Wolf, the son 
of Stephen, was a tall, strong-built man, with a power- 
ful forehead, grizzly hair, and a wooden log. I met him 
often at my bookseller's at Vicqna, tmd listened to his 
spirited description of th<$ primitive manners in Servia 
ancrithe mountains of Montenegro. The Hungarians at 
that time took a great interest in the intellectual and 
national movement across the Danube. Several of our 
acquaintances, young country gentlemen of Servian 
extraction, but long ago naturalised in Hungary, went.: 
over to Belgrade and Kragujevatz, and paid their , 
attentions to the daughters and nieces of Prince ’ 
Milosh, who considered an alliance of his princely lioiiO# 
with the Hungarian gentry very honourable. Hi& ; 
daughters married Hungarian gentlemen, and his sons, ' 
the heirs-presumptive to the Servian throne, were sent 
to Temesvar, a provincial town in Hungary, to leam 
good manners and gentlemanly behaviour, , 

My friend, Mr Possavetz, i ine sheriff of theeounty 
Porsega, became quite an enthusiast in the primitive 
virtues and manners and customs of the Servians, who, 
according to him, resembled entirely the heroes of the 
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Iliad, whilst all the Western nations, the Hungarians 
included, were emasculated, and tainted by corrupt 
civilisation. This, state of feeling was reported in 
Servia; and .as Mi^ossavet^ was known not only as 
an accomplished scholar, hut likewise as a gcntlepan 
«of considerable administrative (talents and long official 
experience, Prince Milosh invrted him to pay a visit to 
his court at Kragujevatz, and eventually to become 
his prime-minister. My friend was delighted with the 
invitation ; he sav/ himself already*, as the Solon or 
Lycurgus of tile new country, framing itst'aws, organis- 
ing its administration, and carrying it ftj ward on the 
path of civilisation to the standard of oA&er European 
countries. ' He hastened to Belgrade in the steam-boat, 
and was here received by an aid-de-camp of the prijico, 
ready to accompany liijn to Krngujovatz. My friend 
was not a good horseman, pnd felt rather nervous at 
mounting the fiery ste^i the prince bad sent he 
remarked, with a sigh, that the heroes of the Iliad were 
always, driving in chariots, and did not ride on horse- 
back ; hut the aid-de-camp seemed not to understand 
the allusion, and my learned friend soon found out that 
the condition of the roads ti\ Servia did not admit of 
the use of carrijigesj and as soon as lie became a little 
familiar with h(B fior sc, i y„Lno nderp d over the necessi- 
ties and advantages of a gooil communication 

throughout the principality as the fim*hieAsurc of his 
future administration. 

Arrived rit Kragujevatz, in the palace of the prince 
— rather primitive, and although more spacious, by far 
less comfortable than his own residence ir Porsega — toj 
was received by Milosh Hi the most cordial way ; and 
after a conversation of a few hours, and a Servian 
dinner, at which pork and spirits woie profusely 
sei ved in different forms, Mr Possavctz came to the 
conclusion, that the prince was the most humane and 
kind-hearted man he had ever met with — far superior 
to the haughty aud often unjust Agamemnon ; antt 
that there was every reason to accept the offer of 
a sovereign who seemed so anxious to enter into 
schemes that might advance the moral and material 
condition of his people. Besides, the position of a 
principal secretary of state in Servia presented itself, 
under favourable aspects, as the means not only of 
acquiring immortal renown, but securing likewise very 
acceptable worldly advantages in thq sIihtjc of JL.1500 
a year, Sot including perquisites. Still, thohgh the 
prince^prcssed my frieVid immediately to accept the 
proposition, Mr Possavctz Required some liours rof 
leisure and meditation before he could give his final 
answer, whether lie should exchange hl& independent, 
comfortable pefeitiort 1 in Hungary, for the higher but 
more toilsome station of a legislator and organiser of 
Servia. Accordingly, he took a walk through the 
gardens of the prince— in fact,, a large dak-forest, where 
the royal pigs were feeding upon acorns, wealth in 
Servia consisting mainly iri herds of hogs. Rambling 
along the footpath^ of # the forest until dusk, he sud- 
denly ran his head against Something hanging from 
the branches of a lofty tree. *Hc looked up, and t i his 
disgust found that it was the jorfse of a hanged man ! 
Unaccustomed to such sights, he asked the swineherd 
about the matter, and was coolly told, * It was the corpse 
of the late chief-clerk of his highness, who, suspected 
of being in communication with foreign courts, was 
hanged at the command of the prince without trial, 
since traitors did not deserve any ceremony.' My 
friend was liorror-stn&k ; his dreams about Solon and 
Lycurgus, and the primitive virtues of the Servians, 
vanished at> cgme. hastened to the palace, and 
under pretext of enjoying a ride in the clear moon- 
shine, ho had his horse saddled, and fled to Belgrade, 
sW across the Danube, if hunted by all the Homeric 
| V^^tfriors of Servia. As soon as he arrived in Hungary, 
V -Jbe ‘ wrote a mostrespectful letter to Prince Milosh, 
I declining honour intended to be conferred upon 


him. He no more longed foT the primitive virtues 
of Servia, and became quite reconciled to the corrupt 
civilisatioifot the West. 


R CONCERT IN SYDNEY. | 

FROM Tim DIAltV OF A WANDERING FIDDLER. I 

Oint readers probably remember Mishka Hauser and [ 
bis Talrtian Concert ;* we have now from his pen the 
following sketch of his Australian adventures : 

It took us five (Ireary weeks to reach Port Jackson 
from Tahiti. Dense mist covered the beautiful bay 
when wc arrived on the 25th of November, but the 
rays of the rising sun soon dispelled it, and we beheld 
Sydney with delightful surprise rising, like the fata 
morgana, from the wfives. The town ib situated 
between two promontories, which form the Bay of 
Sydney, ^protected by two forts, and affording safe 
anchorage to the largest ships. Charming groves of 
,trees and villas are dotted over the shores, proud 
'steamers and innumerable ships, gaily displaying the 
flags of all the sea-faring nations, float on the waves ; at d 
on the landing-place there is a concourse of men of 
different races clustering and moving like bees. Sydney 
is the centre of the commerce of the Pacific ; it is the 
seat of the gov eminent of New South Wales, lias large 
public buildings, threenneatres, many banks, an orphan 
asylum, a philosophical and an agricultural society, a 
topographical bureau, several hospitals, schools, and 
even a university and observatory. All the streets, | 
as well ns the dials of the clocks, are lighted with gas ; j 
the brick-houses, of light structure, look comfortable ; ' 

the paving is tolerably good ; whilst a motley crowd 
of Europeans, Chinese, Papuans, and Malays, in 
picturesque attire, enlivens tln^novel scone. 

Several Germans called on me soon after my arrival : 
they had seen my name jji the papers ; and since in a 
foreign country it is pleasant to meet even with those 
sligfit acquaintances we scarcely notice at home, I was 
very agreeably surprised by their attention, and went 
under their guidance to see the sights of Sydney. 

The centre of the town is Victoria Place : it is the 
head-quarters of its civilisation. We see here book- 
shops, reading-rooms, coffee-houses, hotels, confection- 
aries, elegant stores, and a rich display* of jewellery, 
shawls, and all tfie luxuries of European life. And 
what a crowd of people of all nations, languages, 
planners, aud customs ! Here Englishmen, with their 
.angular deportment and apathetic countenance j there 
the calculating Americans, with their sharp features ; 
the bashful Germans, green and awkward, scarcely 
daring to speak aloud ; forward Irishmen, quite at 
home in Australia ; and, again, ugly Papuans, com- 
lfthing cunning and stupidity in their expression $ and 
natives of the Celestial Empire, sauntering about with 
comical gravity, and staring with small twinkling eyes 
at the wonders of Sydqpy. Every individual of these 
varieties of mankind seems to be possessed by the 
demon of money-making. Mammon is the idol 
worshipped by the whole population. 

We paid a visit to the Chinese quarter, and I feared 
I should lose my hearing by the deafening noise. 
Jugglers, dancers, and pcdlcrs stop the thoroughfare 
—all shouting at the top of their voices, and trying to 
carry off the stranger by force into their shops and ; 
stalls; Jmt each neutralising by competition the | 
attempts of his neighbour. A dispute arises, and ends j 
in a row; and whilst they take hpld of one another's 
tails, we escape from the riotous neighbourhood and 
its fhrious din. : jl 

After sunset, weary !©d exhausted by my wanderings, 

I entered a coffee and eating house izi one of the n?®st 
fashionable streets. I Mjmd a merry cornpanydiere, 


* See Ho. 74, p. 337. { 
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laughing and shouting, with billiard-balls rattling, and exception is advised t<f buy* a ticket of admission 
the corks of champagne bottles popping. It was the rat the door of the waiting-room — one hour costing 
strangest assembly of adventurers and goldJhunters — 10s.; half an hour, Cs. ; fifteen ^imnutes, 3s. Such 
of respectable men and swindlers— of physicians,* were tin* contents of this singula price-current of 
gamblers, and merchants — of Americans, Chinese, and times I went into the waiting-room, and buying 
Jews; the last mostly from Germany, apparently well from the Australian negro, in red livery, an hour of » 
pleased with their new home, the country of gold, his master’s tunc, I enteScc* the parlour with a strong 
which lias everywhere so strange an attraction for the feeling of curiosity. The editor received me in a 
children of Israel. very unprepossessing and sluggish planner. ‘You are 

Deep, I might say solemn, silence prevailed -in the an artist, and coile from Europe to make money?* 
adjoining rooms, which are the palaces of play. Reek- said he in a «siot “Very friendly tone. But when ho 
h'ssnc&s and crime arc seated here round the green understood tfiJt I had come from South America and 
table, many thoughtless young men are fleeced every California, hi/ face lighted up, and his Voi$e became 
da} ; law has as yet no sufficient weight here to stop less abrupt. Ho asked me, without longer preface, what 
| the doings of vice. The rage of gambling has a baneful pecuniary sacrifice l was ready to make in order to be 
j inti net too on social life in Sydney. Rapacity and puffed by his paper. I was startled by this bluntness, 
sensuality have established theflr head-quarters in the and, replied that, in ease ^f* success, I would surely • 
j town; and though much has already been done, still give him material proofs of :S!y gratitude ; hut he did 
i more remains to be done in establishing a higher moral not find my answer precise enough, and requested me 
i tone of society in a commonwealth founded originally to come at once to a definite understanding, isnd to 
by the thieves and swindlers of England, and^ now pay a certain sum, without which, according to him, it 
|| vt v rn into absolute anarchy by inconsiderate lmuii- would be impossible for me, to succeed. Telling him 
j g.aJon, the natural consequence of the discovery of that I wished to adjourn" the conference, as I could 
!j the Diggings. not .it once corne to a decision*, T_Mf\this temple of 

|j The hotels and eating-houses are established on the editorial integrity ant] mihN^prit. ^Tfe other editors 
1 1 : nglish principle, but they are just as expensive as* wore less rapaeio”**?md more friendly (* they gave me, 

1 1 the American hotels at San Eranfisco. It. was in indeed, the 'best advice about my concerts. The costs 
|! vain l watched carefully the 'Strings of my purse, are enormous, but so are likewise the prices of tickets : 

for it requires here fully four pounds a day to live a box, L.5 ; stalls, L.2 ; pit, 10s. < )n the whole, however, 
i j respectably. Rut even such expenditure seems too my prospects were far from, promising. 1 could not 
| slow for some lucky miners, who are anxious to spend fA?l sympnthynvitli the population of Sydney, and did 
their money as quickly as they gained it. Nearly not expect to meet with any from them. Everybody 
f)00 gambling-houses disgrace the town, and many here being immersed in the (‘ares of profit and loss, 
thousands of men spend their lives in them. It is is cold and reserved, and in society dull and stupid, 
impossible to describe the wiles and tricks of the Political meetings alone arc apt to draw out their 
miserable corrupters of* public morality; no means eloquence, and nothing but drunken revels and cock- 
is too vicious for them, and the most refined allure- fights amuse them. IIow could wo expect a taste , 
ments are resorted to, in order to lead the unsophisti- for the fine arts in such a state of society? 
rated stranger to perdition. There is, for instance, a The English maintain here the stereotyped custom# 
gambling-house here, which twi«e a week gives tree and manners of the mother-country; although the 
dmner-partics. WI ever lias ..ek dress-coat, white climate should suggest some modification, still nobody 
waistcoat, and patent-leather Doots, may enter and deviates from the English routine, even the ugly 
enjoy the dainties on the open table. Of course, after Austral negroes copying the habits of their masters 
dinner he is invited in return to try his fortune at in the most ridiculous way, though they hate them 
dice, when the fumes of champagne have clouded his cordially. The Papuans are probably the dirtiest race 
brain. Many* a foreigner has gone into this house for of humanity— |Ugly^ lean, and long; they are dul^ though 
the sake of fun, and left it a despairing beggar. cunning, thievish, and cowardly ; the sight of a sword 

The Botanical Garden — the Hyde Park of Sydney — is or pis to} frightens them into fits. Several thousands 
dreary and dusty, since the dry season, lasting eight ^of *hese benighted people live at Sydney? where they 
months in the year, destroys the vegetation, and pro- have accepted the vices of civilisat ; pn ; their dress is 
duceS clouds of sand and dust. Two rows oT stiff made up from* the most heterogeneous articles— for 
gum-trees form a long avenue leading into the Garden, instance, they wear a black dress-coat ‘with a lady’s 
filled with the fashionables of Sydney. Seated on straw-bonnet, or the Chinese cap and broad Malay 
chairs and benches, we sec ladies who have long ago trousers. Most of them are clever barbers or lazy 
passed the summer-solstice of their life : these centred servants in the hotels, pickpockets or policemen ; all 
of attraction are surrounded and courted J?y young men, of them are enthusiastically fond of brandy ; and their 
and in this paradise of the passces they are sure to propensity for thieving is scarcely to be checked by any 
arrive speedily at the blessedness of married life. Many means. Thus it happened that* my black dress-coat 
a bachelor in Sydney remarks, sighingly, th^t the whirffi, on the tlay of my first concert, I handed to the 
choifce among the unmarried ladies lies within a rather servaht to be brushed, disappeared in an inexplicable 
too narrow compass ; but the demand is great, the way. Happily I had another in reserve, and made a 
supply small, and Europe very distant. Close to this most careful toilet. Suddenly the waters of the sky 
place, on a green meadow, the hopeful offspring of the poured down in a truly Australian shower, though no 
Australian gold-ocracy are gamboling, and making^ clouds were visible ; but soon this ceased, and full of the 
terrible a noise as if they tried to prove themselves brightest hopes, I had an open cab called, and hastened;/ 
the worthy children of those men who, under the shade to the con cert-/) all. But, oh! what a discomfiture 
of yonder coffee and ice-cream stall, are transacting unheard of in the annals of musical adventures ! Half * 
business— buying and selling gold with tremendous an hour before the beginning of’tlie performance*, .oft; 
yells. the way to Australian fam^and its golden reward, ][ 

A few days after my arrival, I paid my visits, to was upset by the stupid driver, 1 lay in the mud 
the different editors of Sydney. ^ At my first call, I of Sydney. What a fall 1 my dress-coat and gloves 
came to a palace-like house, th^ground-floor occupied were spoiled, and the question arose how to remedy 
by the printing-office. On the first-floor, among other the loss. Like King Richaru? I raved through the 
advertisements, I found a tablet informing visitors, streets. »* A dress-coat, a dross-coat! a kingdom for 
that the editor cannot be Spoken with unless paid a dress-coat 1* A German tailor took pity on my 
j: for his valuable timet accordingly, everybody without despair, and with truly German amiability ho sold me 
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for L.8 a drcss-coat— n&t precisely black, but liglpt- 
biuej with yellow buttons, and not exactly fitting me : 
still it was a dsess-cgat. I now hastened to the Royal 
Victoria Theatre. c , 

The house was half $mpty when I arrived :o the 
^overture of La Gazza Ladra * was just verging to its 
end, and the curtain was rtusKl. I stepped forth, made 
a respectful bow, and was about to put my fiddle- 
stick in motion, r when suddenly an outburst of 
indignation Vas heard in the dres[ -circle, and I was 
ordered to withdraw. Confused *and> surprised by 
such a greeting, I retired bashfully ; a\d behind tlio 
scenes thermanager received me with a uVsperatc coun- 
tenance, and the most serious reproaches, for having 
dared to insult the gentry of the city, the beat society 
of the antipodes, by appearing without gloves, and in 
a sky-blue dress-coat. Infleod, it was too bad ; f but 
what could I do? In a^fbw words 1 told him of my 
mishap, whilst the audience shouted, ‘The conductor!’ 
He mb, do his appearance, and related in a confused way 
the lamentable story of my two dress-coats ; adding an < 
extemporised biography of j^Wlf, and suggesting to the 
honourable company that, under such circumstances, 
a genius miphlP bfcjbr gjven for his want of court 
even to so d i skn gui sh u d i e n e e ; and he wound 
up his speech WJy asking whethef'fiW; latlics and gentle- 
men would allow Mr Hauser to play" or not. ‘Yes,’ 
replied a voice from the dress-circle ; and ‘ Yes, yes ! 
was the general shout throughout the assembly. 

I was rather nervous at my second appearance on the 
scene of action, but with the Sicittanail made a bcAd 
attack on the ‘ears of tin* punctilious public. Tremen- 
dous applause rewarded and encouraged me; and when 
J struck up Rule Britannia, with Onslow’s variations, 
the audience grew rapturous, and the ladies in the 
dress-circle clipped their hands, and said, ‘ Very fine!’ 

* The concert, in short, which had began under sujh 
ominous forebodings, ended in the most gratifying way. 
The public seemed to be content, and all the places for 
my next performance are taken and paid lor. 


THE NECROMANCY OF SCIENCE. 

IN TWO TARTS. — CONCLUDING PART. 
Kkenlw sensible of having derived* botfc pleasure and 
instruction from my interview with the Star-watcher, 
in the pengtralia of his<* enchantments, - *' l! fopmL 
myself in a few dgys again standing* with the tubes/ 
an<f wheels, and recording-familiar abound me, and 
with the pleasant Ventures of my kind and intelligent 
instructor before me ; and looking reverentially upon 
the strange implements, I remarked # to my llesh-and- 
blood companion, that he ‘Seemed to bo exceedingly 
well served by the material aids he had subjected to 
! his will/ f • m 

| ‘We do the best we can*' he answetod, ‘with* the 
! imperfect appliances at our^conjmand ; but you would 
hardly connive that we are, nevertheless, compelled to 
wage a never-ending war with matter. We are always 
striving to circumvent its obstinacy, and to overcome 
its opposition. It persists in being rigid when wo want 
it (to be pliant, and it yields whenever f we desire it to 
be firm. The earth itself whirls in. space with a move- 
ment that has neither tremor nor jar, and that is 
absolute in its sn^pothn$$s and evenness. Friction 
and irregularity are«alike impossibilities for it ; yet you 
observed how that star tottered the other day as it passed 
’ before your vision. THj shaking palsy you witnessed 
W neither in the earth nor in the star; ijs seat is 
\ }' ^cdusiv^y in the tube and its attachments. After all 
pains we have taken to make our instrument of 
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observation steady, this is the measure of our success. 
Look at that iron tube, with its massive arms; you 
would thiftk it must require some very strong impulse 
to disturb it from its repose. Notice those pyramids 
of slope in which the arms are imbedded; you would 
say it would take something heavier than a feather to 
shake their equanimity. There are hundredweights 
upon hundredweights of solidity in them, and we have 
done all in our power to make them as stable as the 
rock — 3 'ou shall judge with what result for yourself.’ 

Suddenly the strip of sky overhead was shut out, 
and instead of it a little trap-door was opened beneath : 
through this there appeared, when I glanced down into 
it, a dear depfti, out of which peered a very familiar 
and well-known object.— the face I had contemplated 
in the morning in my looking-glass whilst making my 
toilet. A small iron trougli of bright quicksilver rested 
I quietly down there, and reflected whatever image was 
thrown upon it with startl ing clearness. The great tube 
was now moved upon its arms until its mouth took the 
position my face just now occupied, and contemplated 
itself in this subterranean mirror. Its interior was 
artificially illuminated by lamplight, and I was mounted 
up on a ladder, fyuit 1 might look down through the 
tube into the quick sib.* or, instead of up into the sky. I 
there saw, first, a strong black line: this, T was told, 
was a spider’s thread placed within the tube, and mag- 
nified hy a glass. Lying close by the side of this, so 
near to it that it seemed all but touching it, was a 
twin-thread, exactly like the first in every particular, 
excepting that it was ghostly and faint, instead 
of being dark and plain. This was simply the image 
of the first thread, reflected utf from the bright surface 
of the metallic pool. In obedience to directions now 
given to me, I first laid the tip of my little-finger 
against tlie J side of the tube as gently as I could ; the 
coifcrete and the ghostly thread separated themselves 
to the extent of half an inch. I removed my finger, 
and the threads were restored to their position of quiet 
contact. By a touch that would hardly have ruffle?! 
the plumage of a butterfly, I bad bent the rigid mail 
of that thick iron tube — not moved it upon its supports, 
but absolutely bent its strong substance out of the 
straight hue, as 1 might have done with a thin slip of 
elastic whalebone. Next, I laid my finger in the same 
/gentle way upon one of the stone pyramids at my side 
— which, by the way, I was informed had a separate 
foundation of its own far down in the solid rock — and 
instantly both the dark thread and its image were 
swept away out of sight. The granite block trembled 
so at the touch, that the thread and its im&ge were 
tupidly danced backwards and forwards bjtothe dis- 
turbance unti^ they both ceased to be visible. When 
I took away my finger, they gradually became distinct 
again — something as ijpages in water do as its surface 
gTows^ still after having been ruffled. This lesson 
accomplished a complete revolution in all my previous 
notions of stability. I do not think I shall ever again 
be able to put my trust in iron and stone. 

The great iron tube, I now learned, was the chief 
trust of the star-watchers, notwithstanding the Strong, 
self-will and obstinate perversity it exhibited on 
certain points* In the technical language of the 
initiate^, it bore the designation 4 transit tube/ be- 
cause its principal employment was the observation 
of the passage or transitus of the heavenly bodies over 
thq half-way line of the sky. At the. outer end of the 
tube, there was placed a large lens of glass* whose 
office it was to catc% the rays of the star, and so 
sort them within, tliafc they formed a bright image 
there, as the lens of wn dark chamber of the photo- 
grapher forms an imageupon its screen of the objects 
towards which its glance is directed. At the nearer 
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end of the tube, a small magnifying-glass was fixed, )Ve give captains the time by means of a large ball, 
so that the spider’s threads could be scrutinised by it, which is disengaged from the top of a lofty mast ; out 
and the exact instant of the star’s disappcaraifce behind in order that there may be no possible mistake in the 
them bo determined. It was by the power of the larger 1 matter, the clock itself laipiches the* ball by moans of 
lens that sufficient rays of light were cauglit from the electiicity, which, you are aware, moves with the speed 
star to make it visible, as I had seen it, in the*midst of lightning. How this is managed, you shall see for 3 
of dear daylight. The one grand condition that was yourself.’ lie then conducted me from the matrurnent- 
essential to the accurate performance of the tube — the chamber across an open space, and wo entered a tall 
feature that was indispensable, beyond everything else, column of masonry, and mounted a narrow winding- 
to its possessing the confidence of its ruler, was simply stair, up— up— unt^ 1 was glad to piuso near the top. 
this*— that its middle upright thread should always be We there stopped upon a little platform, and my corn- 
kept in strict coincidence with the half-way line of the panion applie^W winch to an iron axis, and worked 
sky ; in other words, that it should be unvaryingly away at it untK he was fairly out of breath, turning it 
towards the south. At one time, this was only imper- round and round. When he rested from his labour, he 
1 fectly managed ; but the tube now mar^s the meridian said % 1 There, my ball is now half-mast high, over our 
passage of each star so accurately, that by a few oc- heads ; that is a hint to my friends down below to get 
casional interrogations, made in cabalistic characters their time-keepers ready, keep a- sharp look-out. 
with the point of a pencil, in algebraic form, absolute Presently, I shall wind the bivU to the top; and then 
certainty, to within a few fractions of a second, is they will have to note the instant it starts from that 
attained. In this way it is that mind rules* matter, top on its descent, which a good observer may do 
and makes its gross imperfections disappear from the within the fifth part of a second. You notice here 
deductions of science, as clouds arc dissolved by the ’this little iron horseshoe : it is plain soft iron, such as 
blaze of the suli. I should have remarked, that the the smith might employ for*sboeing a horse’s foot ; but 
Ixion-suggesting wheels also carry tubes and spider’s there„is wound closely round it a coil stf copper wire, 
threads, and that their rims arc figured all over by There is nothing in that wirejtffJv, in.t presently there 
delicate lines. It is their duty to measure the height will be a stream coursing, along it. So 

of each star in the sky as it crosses ^he half-way line, soon as that ’stream begins to run, the iron will for the . 
By the combined agency of these* two instruments, the time be turned into a magnet ; and its power of attrac- 
height-measuring and the sideway -movements mark- tion will be very great, because although there is but 
ing one, aided by their simple auxiliary the seconds- one stream of electricity, that stream is multiplied by 
beating pendulum, the star- watchers work out all their bi#ng made to # run in the cdil, round and round the 
momentous and subtile lore. iron again and again. Whenever plain iron is encircled 

As my companion and instructor upon this intc- in this way within the folds of a coil of electricity, it* 
resting occasion extinguished his lamp— the real sperm- always becomes for the time a magnet, but ceases to be 
oil, and not the figurative one— and shut down in its so again the moment the electric stream ceases to flow, 
iron sepulchre the quicksilver, now tamed to sur- Monsieur Pouillet, of Paris, has in this way, by coiling 
prising stillness, and evidently forgetful of its mercu- ten thousand feet of wire round two iron horseshoes, 
rial nature, he said: £ By this time, I do not doubt rn *lo a magnet that was capable of. upholding by its 
that yon have come to the conclusion, that we star- attraction several tons. Now, in our cas£, the elec- 
watchers are a very abstract set of fellows, occupying tricity comes from a battery, in which plates of copper 
ourselves with poring into deep things, and more fit and zinc are immersed in acidulated water. But the 
to go at once among these still and silent orbs than to electricity so set free, cannot flow into this wire until a 
remain in connection with the busy world. But in little gap in its continuity is filled up* that gap will 
tins you are altogether in the wrong, and I cannot only bo filled up when the clock over the way below 
let you depart without endeavouring to correct the has its hand on the second that completes the hour, 
impression. The world cannot do without us : it is The spot which generally marks this second is here a 
constantly looking to us in the retirement of our secret little mctollic *peg*in the place of the ordinary black 
penetralia for practical guidance in its affairs. We, dot. When the hand of the clock passes over th.°t peg 
on our parts, keep ourselves away from the contami- vin computing the hour, i*will press it in, and make 
, nation of its bustle, but we are not regardless of the Ithe* circle of wire-communication complete. As it 
appeal, and we throw out our signals in reply *to it. does so, the elccfric stream will ru£h along the wire 
I am now going to hoist the order of the day, and you that is laid beneath the ground, ' and up this siair- 
must come with me to witness the operation. I yester- case, at a quicker pace than we used in mounting;’ 
day carefully noted the passage of a couple of dozen stars it will then flow through all the coil that is rolled 
beyond each of the live threads of the transit tube. round the horseshoe. The horseshoe will become 
have ad<$d all those observations together, to diminish a magnet, and pull to i JSelf this small iron lever; 
the chances of errpr in the matter of fractional parts of but as it does so, the lever will act upon a sort of 
seconds, and have tested and corrected the reckoning hair-trigger, and loose a detent that, upholds the ball 
of the recording-pendulum by the result, and I shall at its highest elevation-*then down will come the 
now, in a few minutes, make the clock itself signal the ball A You observe that tlje slightest touch can pull 
exact moment of the day, in such a way that the signal home this trigger ; nevertheless, the ball that, is sus- 
may be read for miles around, even down to where the tained by the mechanism ^connected with it weighs no 
ships are lying in the port. It is an understood thing less than a ton. Less than this would not have a 
tMt, when that signal is thrown out, it is exactly one sufficient impetus in its fall, to make its start instan- 
o’clock at the Observatory of Greenwich. We use t-Ve taneous. But the time is now nearly up. ^ I mast, 
tithe of that place in preference to our own, which finish my winding.’ Another spell at the winch, and 
v differs from it by a trifle more than twelve minutes, another pause, and then the trigger is cocked. 1 There 
' because it is taken by general consent as the national are now just two minutes to the fall. Go out on ] 
standard of time. Every particular place on the earth’s the top of the tower, and you will be able to see the ; ; 
surface has its own particular time; and the exact ball descend. Just keep yc head out of the wajj— 
interval that elapses between the noon of two places, that is alL* * " 

shews how far -they are asunder east or west of each Obedient to order, I mounted a few mom steps, 
other, in proportional parts 00* the earth’s circum- passed through a trap-door whvsh flapped to beneath 
ference. ©very hour of time marks a twenty-fourth my feet, and found myself upon a small round space, 
part df the terrestrial circle a^-djfctervening, and every enclosed %y battlements breast-high, with a strong 
minute of time a sixtieth portion of that. mast ascending from the middle. I then looked up, 
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ati| there was the bftU at t0 P of the mast > a 
feet above my head; but it was a large hollow 
sphere, wider,*" I 1 thought as I scanned it with an 
anxious glance, than the platform upon which I was 
standing. It weighed q ton, and it was to fill in 
» another minute, and I was t*> take care of my head ; 
but how was I to do this I °T was perfectly sure there 
was not room for it and mj' head too on that platform. 
A pretty finish tlys was likely to be to my adventure! 
I felt, without needing to think, tlkt my friend's pur- 
pose must he to knock me down with this his last 
argument, .otherwise he never would hjC'e chosen a ton 
for its weight, and this narrow stage for my standing- 
ground. My first impulse was to beat a quick retreat 
through the trap-door to the regions below ; bufthow 
should I get the trap-door up ? There was not a 
minute now to do it in, arifl if the hall caught nje in 
the attempt, it would "bcrtainly convert me into an 
unwilling Atlas up in these air}' realms, arid make me 
hear 'more of its burden than T had bargained for. 
Impressed with this obviou^ state of affairs, I adopted* 
the only alternative lefti.pie, and did what certainly 
was the wisest thing under the circumstances of the 
case — I crouclfed^aai^sflf down as close to the battle- 
ment as I could get, every fibre of my frame 

to the task of Compressing my K I tl^n fixed my 
eye upon the globular fate that hung* over me by the 
hair-trigger, and that was to he sent down upon me 
directly by electricity, when the clock over the way 
chose to complete its aim, and make the bit of iron 
a magnet. The ordinary course of proceeding with 
time was certainly reversed upon this occasion, that 
I might have a full opportunity of realising my position 
— that minute of anticipation was made up of sixt 3 ' 
hours. At last, however, the painful suspense was 
past: I saw the huge spherical mass start with a dash. 
It was half-way down to me in the twinkling of an eye ; 
but then, strange to say, it paused, leaped a little 
upwards again, and then slid gently down through the 
rest of its descent with a faint rushing sound, and a 
slower and slower movement. Had there been nothing 
to receive tha impulse of that heavy sphere hut the 
solid masonry of the tower, it would probably have 
been shattered by the shock; accordingly an elastic 
cushion of air had been provided to break the blow. 
A pistqu w'as driven down before the ball into a tube 
of afr, furnished witl^ only a small hole below as an 
outlet, so that the air was forcibly compres&wd by the 
descent. Oh this account, the ball finally came to ^ 
reM; upon its permanent bearing almost imperceptibly, 
and without ^ven ^ trace of concussion. Its dimensions 
were so vast, that although when it had done so it 
presled nearly upon the platform, its outer edge w r as 
still a wide distance above my bead when I stood 
upright near the battlemewfc. ‘There was, therefore, 
no ground for the alarm, which the inability of my eye 
to make^i correct estimate of size and extent, under 
these unusual conditions, hjd occasioned me. Never- 
theless, when the trap-door was raised from bei^ath, 
and a friendly voice invitfed r^e to descend, I aid so 
with an unmistakable sense $f relief. 

At the entrance of the tower, I took my farewell of 
its keeper, with a few cordial words of thanks for the 
pains he had been at to lay bare the secrets of his 
Eleusis— the sacrifices to a Power w^o bail sown the 
heavens with sparkling spheres as well as the earth 
witli corn. My words, however, very imperfectly 
expressed what I felt. The courteous attention I had 
experienced* and tjie fulk and lucid explanations I had 
listened to, all indicated the ready and shrewd percep- 
tion that I SvAs no indifferent neophyte, visiting the 
purlieus of a sacred ptece with rash and unholy tread. 

, Por this appreciation I was grateful, but my admi- 
ration of the simplicity of the sage exceeded my 
gratitude to the maul As I turned my back upon this 
t haunt of high and abstract science, to return to 


f 

my home in the south, I could not help feeling a slight 
passing thrill of envy at the lot of the accomplished 
Magus \^hose home is amidst the stars upon the 
Northern Hill. 


THE MEKCI1 ANT OF ST MALO. 

The great Catholic Feast of the Assumption on the 
15th of August happening to fall on a Sunday, and the 
weather being superb, the usually dull and dirty town 
of St Malo assumed an aspect of unusual joyance and 
brilliancy. The clear chiming of the cathedral and 
church bells, the animated strains of several military 
bands, the chanting of priests and acolytes at the head 
of numerous Vroccssions of young girls, dressed in 
white, garlanded with flowers, and bearing lighted 
tapers in their hands,** passing slowly along, to make 
their first communion, through buzzing crowds of 
admiring spectators, a large number of whom shone in 
the glory of regimentals, either of the Line or National 
Guard— produced a singularly gay and imposing effect; 
and one would have supposed that some sparkles of 
pleasurable emotion must have been excited in the 
saddest minds within reaeh of the exultant carillon of 
the streets. Not so, however. The fierce disquietude 
of M. Vaul Fontancs, the prosperous and rising, if 
not as vet deckVnlly eminent merchant of the Ilue 
Dupetit-Thouars, wafT exasperated thereby, not soothed, 
as he nervously tore open and glanced through a 
heap of correspondence brought him that morning by. 
the American mail. ‘Curse the distracting din ! ’ he 
savagely exclaimed, as a more than usually joyous 
burst of military music mingled with and seemed to 
sharpen the serpent-accents of a letter he had just 
opened. ‘It is impossible to comprehend what one 
reads.’ An exaggeration, « at# the very least, M. Paul 
Fontancs! Say the undulations of the music do 
assist in zigzagging the lines before you, their purport 
is plain enough even to your throbbing eyeballs — 
plftin and frightful— as ruin! bankruptcy— fraudulent 
bankruptcy, which, according to a definition of the 
Code Napoleon, consists in recklessly trading beyond 
your means ; and the punishment which may be 
awarded for that offence — oh, it is easy to see you 
hear that also distinctly enough through all the din and 
bustle of the streets — is— the galleys ! *' 

The history of M. Paul Fontanes up to this period of 
his life — he was in his thirty- second year — may be very 
briefly sketched. He was the only much-indulged son 
of a cautious painstaking father, to whose property 
and business he had a few years j>reviou&ly succeeded. 
The property consisted chiefly of about 80,000 francs, 
in cash and rentes , and the business was a profitable 
connection with the Mauritius, in consignments of 
Colonial products, for sale in France. Fontaaes Jil$ had 
not, unfortunately, been long liis own master, when his 
sanguine temperament, and anxiety to become speedily I 
rich, induced him not /inly to enlarge greatly his sphere 
of ctmmercial action, but to change entirely its 
character, . by shipping large quantities of French goods 
to the American markets, for speculative sate, at his 
own risk. He had been for some time tolerably suc- 
cessful ; but fortune had of late proved adverse : and 
i H the letters How before him, he read the disastrous 
results of his last and boldest speculation in -silkt 
and brandies, upon which an immense loss had,; been 
sustained ; and he knew himself to be irretrievably 
insolvent, to the extent of at least 100,000 francs* < 
‘ In about six weeks,’ he murmured, after a feverish 
glgmce at his private bill-book, and tearing open another 
letter, i the mass of my acceptances for those goods, 
which the remittances will scarcely more than 
cover, fall due, and Lshall- — - Hal what is this?* 
The blood rushed swipLv back to Mi Haul Fontapes’s 
pallid features as he ran over, in a hurried trembling i 
sort of confidential whisper to himself, the liaes whlch 
- » ' 1 
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had suddenly caught his attention ‘ With reference 
to your inquiries concerning M Jerome Bougainville, 
of Louisiana, wc have to infornWyou that that gentleman 
died suddenly on the 18th ult. at New Orleans of fever, 
after having taken his passage for Europe per the 
Columbia packet-ship, bound for IIi\vre-de~Grae£ By 
the next mail, we shall he able to forward an attested 
copy of the deceased's will, by which the bulk of his 
property — over twenty-seven thousand pounds realised, 
and temporarily lodged by deceased in the St -Louis 
bank, where it of course still remains — is bequeathed 
to his niece, Eugenie Bougainville, eldest (laughter of 
the Sieur Edouard Bougainville, formerly captain in 
the 17th Carabinicrs, for whom you are interested, 
burdened only by a pension of two huiMrcd a year to 
the said Edouard Bougainville, with remainder to his 
daughters by a second marriage! We shall he glad to 
act for the aforesaid legatee ; and if furnished with 
properly attested powers, and official proof of ylentity, 
there will be no difficulty in the way of the immediate 
transmission of the money, through such channel as 
may be advised. — Your obedient servants, 

Smith & Green. New Orleans.’ 

! 

M, Fontanes read this letter over and over again, 
eacli time with increasing palpitation of tone, before 
lie seemed to have thoroughly mastered its meaning. 

‘ Twenty-seven thousand pounds &erling ! ' lie presently 
exclaimed; ‘nearly seven hundred thousand francs! 
Grand Dieu! — can it be possible! And to Eugenie 
Bougainville, the daughter of a beggar or thereabout — 
indebted to inc something about a thousand francs, 
which he can only pay by miserable dribblets of instal- 
ments, always in arrear ! If the devil, now, would only 
help me to the possession of this Well ?’ 

Ilenri Jomard, a fnetk** intelligent-looking young 
man, in holiday attire, after tapping gently at the door, 
had entered the room, probably mistaking the loud 
soliloquising tones of M. Fontanes for permission ^to 
do so. lie was that gentleman’s principal clerk. 

‘Pardon, monsieur,’ said Ilenri Jomard in respectful 
deprecation of his employer’s loud and angry ‘Well?’ 

' * Pardon, monsieur, but Mademoiselle Bougainville ’ 

‘ How ! — what l ’ 

‘Mademoiselle Bougainville,’ repeated Jomard, 

‘ having accompanied her youngest |ister Marie from 
Plaisance to recehe her first communion, is desirous 
to see you, though not precisely a day for the transac- 
tion of business, to make a payment on account of the 
debt due by Monsieur Bougainville. Shall I as£: her 
to come in ? ’ 

An assenting gesture was immediately followed by 
Mademoiselle Bougainville’s entrance. She presented 
herself with the graceful ease and aplomb which usually 
distinguhflies a well-educated Frenchwoman, and saiu 
she had brought monsieur a hundred francs, in part 
liquidation of her father’s debt. M. Fontanes took the j 
Small canvas sac, poured the silver upon the table, 
seemed to count it with his eye for a moment* and 
scrawled an . acknowledgment. The shaking of his 
hand, which could scarcely hold the pen, shewed 
; that his recent agitation had increased rather than 
subsided. 

, ‘Monsieur has heard nothing, I fear,’ said Eug&ye 
f Bougainville as she placed the paper in her reticule, 
Mn answer to the inquiries he has so kindly made 
relative io ray /uncle Monsieur Jerome Bougainville ? ’ 

1 Nothing, mademoiselle,’ was the quick reply ; ‘ that 
is/ added M Fontanes, as if recollecting himself, and 
glancing towards a number of unopened letters— ‘ that 
is, nothing in either of the letters from America I 
ham yet Opened. Should, h«*rever, there be any 
intelligence concerning him U those I have not 
ready. it shall be immediately^rwarded to Monsieur 
Bougainville.’ , 

Mademoiselle Bougainville sighed, courtesied her i 


aclnowledgments, and left the office, escorted |iy 
Henri Jomard. They hail hardly gained the street 
when the clerk was recalled. s - » 

‘ Toll Mademoiselle Bougainville, ’’kaid M. Fontanes, 

‘ tliaj if I have anything ol^ importance to' commu- 
nicate, I shall do myself the pleasure of riding over 
to Plaisance this attention for that purpose. I 
suppose there would be no doubt of finding Monsieur 
Bougainville at home?’ % ’ 

‘ Assuredly nott monsieur. It is hfs youngest 
daughter Marie’s jour-df-jVte, and we shall of course 

have a dance ; therefore’ 

‘We!’ echoed M. Fontanes with quick interrogation. 

‘Yes — that is, Euge Mademoiselle Bougainville,’ 

stammered Henri Jomard. k Being an intimate friend 
of my sister, I naturally accompany her when she pays 

a visytto Plaisance; and tlffiA 

‘ 1 understand. You may g,*>, and do not forget to 1 
deliver niy message.’ M. Paul Fontanes rose and 
locked the door the instant it closed after Iiis clerk, as 
'jif determined not to be again interrupted, and was soon 
profoundly meditating upoty ihc probable and possible 
consequences of the day’s American advices ; the 
charming face and figure lie Jppl ius\ seen helping, 
we may be sure, t(v <^lni*"'*ft’nd direct his train of 
thought. 

The result of his reflections was to take an 
unusually early dinner, dress himself with great care, 
mount liis horse, and lide off in the direction of 
Plaisance — a small farmstead, seven miles distant from 
SPMalo, on tha road to Avranches. When about half- 
way, lie turned off to visit a Irl. Messoroy, an old and 
intimate acquaintance, fie mhh fortunately not only 
at home, hut without company ; and host and visitor 
gradually warming into eloquence over M. Messeroy's 
excellent wine, upon the current topics of the day, the 
splendour of the weather, and of the morning’s religious 
ceremonies, the improved tone of the markets, and of 
commercial affairs generally, M. Fontanes took occa- 
sion, after a time, to remark in an off-hand careless 
sort of way, that his late American speculations had 
been attended with a bucccss so much beyond his 
expectations, and they were sufficiently sanguine, that 
he had half a mind to try and make a bargain for 
Plaisance, if it was still in the market. Plaisance 
wan in tlje market) as M. Paul Fontanes wel^ knew ; 
and after much disputing and haggling, M. Fontanes 
•agreed t'> become its purchaser at the somewhat extra- 
Ijvag'ftnt price of ff>,000 francs, upon condition of posses- 
sion within one n&mtli, and especially that it should be 
concealed from the world that he had entered into any 
negotiation lor the farm till after its present tenant, 
M. Bougainville, had been ejected. * 

‘ Bougainville,’ said M. Fontanes, ‘is a good fellow 
enough, and, spite of* his poverty and unluckiness, is 
much respected. I should not, therefore, like to have 
it said that I had sought to deprive hjm of a borne.’ « 

‘ Rest satisfied on that . point,* my dear Fontanes/ 
replied M. MesSeroy. ‘ Bo?xgainvilIe is so much behind 
with nis rent, that I was determined he should turn 
out at St Michel, or at .ymyrate at Christmas. But 
why do you purchase a house? llo! ho! Maftre 
Paul; you are going to be married, are you? X half 
guessed so from the first. Well, courage! It is a , 
fate, which overtakes the best and wisest of us; ah<X 
here’s the lady’s health, whoever she may be.’ 

‘ With all my heart! And do not forget that 
what is as serious as a wedding or funeral, is that, 
to-morrow by ten o’clock, X Ipdge fj^ve thousand francs 
in your hands as a pledge of the* completion 'ofthe 
bargain upon my part, if you do not fail on yours/ : 

4 X ’ll take care of that, you xmy depend. 
then, if you will go : at ten to-morrow.’ 1 

M. Foatanes regained the high-road* trotted 
leisurely along towards M. Bougainville*#. As he 
neared Plaisance, the bridle-path, winding round at a 
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oottjsidorable elevation from # thc level of the hodfee, 
gave to view the smooth green-sward in its front, upon 
which still felf the *rays of the fast westering sun in 
large patches of golden light, or broken into tremulous 
light and shadow by the, tall fruit-trees that pari'ially 
enclosed it. The sisters Bougainville, and a number of 
young friends, were danAn/? thereon to the music of 
Henri Jpmard’s flute; and several aged guests, amongst 
whom the gieur Bougainville was conspicuous by his 
thin white hairs, erect military '’bearing, and the 
glittering cross upon his breast, were looking on, and, 
the male portion of them, smoking, *yn apparently 
measureless content. 

Quite an Arcadian scene!* mentally sneered M. 
Paul Fontanes. ‘Who would believe, now, tharf; an 
abode of such rustic simplicity contains almost as 
grim a skeleton as mine does? Well, we must contrive 
that they destroy each other, and then Monsieur 
Bougainville and I may sleep sounder than cither of 
us h3fc of late.* 

The dance was arrested gs M. Fontanes approached? 
and respectfully saluted Bougainville, with whom 
he almost immediately withdrew into the house. They 
were absent |boi*4 tqn minutes only ; and as, •'upon 
their reappearance, th?*^#yiU^Tmnce of the veteran 
wore its usual aspect of calm ufrpabsibi^ty, dancing 
was resumed with increased spirit, and after a time was 
joined in by M. Fontanes, with Eugenic Bougainville 
for a partner Respectful, subdued, yet ardent admi- 
ration — admiration surpassed at itself, as it were, has 
seldom been more adroitly displayed*' than by tlftit 
gentleman upon this oJeasion ; and whether the con- 
sciousness thereof, betrayed by Eugenie’s tell-tale 
blushes, was pleasurable or otherwise, it would have 
been difficult for a spectator to determine. Boor Ilcnri 
Jomard — who^e flute, momently becoming weaker and 
more uncertain, was at last superseded by a volunteer 
violin — sat apart from the gay dancers, partially 
concealed from observation by liis anxious and sym- 
pathising sister. Eugenie, however, must have noticed 
his agitation, for never had her voice and manner 
revealed so much of womanly tenderness as on parting 
with him at the close of that sad and ominous evening. 

‘Eugenie,* said M. Bougainville after all in the house 
but themselves had retired to rest, ‘ I have ill news 
for the$. Thy uncle Jerome, whosU address ^Monsieur 
Fon^ines’s agent had, no difficulty, after all, in ascer- 
taining, gruffly told the messenger who delivered the. 
letter that it would receive no answer.* •' f 

' Helas ! ’ sighed Eugenie, ‘I fearec^so; and he was 
our last resource ! ^ 

‘ Our position is embarrassing/ said the father, with 
an unsuccessful effort to assume a more cheerful tone. 
‘The harvest has been a bad oncj; but things will 
not always turn out like that. *Thy uncle has disap- 
pointed me, Eugenie/ he added after an interval of 
melanehqfy silence ; ‘ but what, after all, could lie 
expected of a man* who Jpft France to avoid the 
conscription?* * / 

‘Nay, father, let us be jbst. f Have I not beam you 
say that Uncle Jerome was J?etrayed in his affections 
by a faithless woman ?* 

‘Tut, my girl!’ rejoined M. Bougainville, witli a 
levity of tone contradicted by the keen scrutiny of his 
look, which was, however, baffled by the growing 
darkness of the room. ‘Love- wounds are rose-brier 
scratches merely— a momentary smart, that neither 
hinders nor controls one’s march through the rough 
wilderness of life. I ha*re been pretty familiar with 
the flasites which perald real wounds and death, and 
they did not leap from maidens’ eyes.* 

*1 am glad to hear,*^oftly murmured Eugenie, ‘that 
heart-griefs are so fugitive with men. Good-night, 

, dear father.* * 

‘ Good-night, Eugenie/ said the veteran, embracing 
;; her with tenderness ; ‘ and be not too much cast down. 


The guardian-angel is never forgetful of a gentle and 
pious cliijd like thee.* 

Before noon on the following day, the stock, farming- 
implements, and furniture at Plaisance were seques- 
trated by ‘justice * at the instance of Pierre Messeroy, 
Ecuyer , for arrears of rent ; and M. Bougainville was 
at the same time served with notice to quit, according 
to one of the covenants of his bail , by ■which right 
to retain possession was forfeited by default of ront- 
paym&it. ‘ Dhible ! but this is serious — terrible/ 
murmured the old soldier; ‘and unless I can obtain a 

loan of’ M. Bougainville checked himself, and 

after a time added, addressing his dismayed , and 
weeping family: ‘I shall set off at once for St Malo. 
Courage, my Children! It is upon the darkest hour 
of night that the new day breaks. Perhaps my old 
friend, Bertin the notary, maj' he abje to assist us in 
this strait.* 

M. Bpugainville did not return home till about ten 
o’clock in the evening. The family were in bed, with 
the exception of Eugenie, whose anxiety was deepened 
by the pale excitement of her father’s countenance. 

‘ Eugenie, my girl/ he said, after a few unsuccessful 
whiffs at the pipe she presented him with, ‘ come 
nearer to me; 1 would speak with thee.* 

‘ 1 am listening father/ said Eugenie, seating herself 
bbhind her father! 

‘Berlin cannot afsist us, but Eugenie, it is 

necessary, above all, that we should ho frank and open 
with each other. Henri Jomard loves thee / there can 
be no doubt of that. He is a -well-principled brave 
lad, of fair prospects too, and the son of a brave father, 
who fell by my side at Eylau. There is no one with 
whom I would more readily trust thy happiness. But 
thou hast never, 1 think, shewn any open decided 
preference for him ? ’ «• • 

* Never — by words. 7 

M. Bougainville winced, hut went on to say : ‘ That 
being so, 1 may tell thee that Monsieur Paul Fontanes 
— — Ah ! the name shocks thee — I will speak of him 
and his offers no more.* 

‘ Yes, yes, dear father/ murmured Eugenie. ‘It was 
a sudden, a slight pain ; that is all. Go on — speak 1’ 

‘ As thou wilt. Monsieur Fontanes, then, solicits thee 
in marriage. If his proposal is accepted, he will pay 
all thy father’s dqbts, purchaso Phiisanefe of that tiger- 
hearted Messeroy, and settle it upon thee beyond his 
own control.’ Eugenic did not answer, and M. Bou- 
gainville added, after a few moments’ silence: ‘The 
case ^stands thus. Eugenie, Monsieur Fontanes is 
rich, generous, young, well-looking, of irreproachable 
character, and it is plain loves thee deeply. I doubt 
not, therefore, that after a time, thou woitfdst be 
a happy wife; but it is for thee to decide; and my 
^blessing, beloved Eugenie, is on thy choice^ whether 
for acceptance or refusal.’ 

‘For acceptance, then!’ replied Eugenie in a low 
voice, the firmness o£, which surprised as much as it 
pleasid M. Bougainville ; ‘ but with this change in the 
terms of the pur — of the contract — that Plaisance be 
Bottled not upon me, but upon you, Framboise, add 
Marie/ 

M. Bougainville was charmed with this ready 
acquiescence ; and when Eugenie made no objection to 
M. Fontanes’s request, that the marriage should be ’ 
celebrated without delay, he almost persuaded himself 
that hp had been mistaken with respect to the senti- ; 
ments she, entertained towards Henri Jomard. That 
pleasing illusion would have been dispelled h«4 he 
kqown that Eugenie passed that night on her knees, 
weeping, at first with convulsive, but gradually calming 
grief, before the crucifix in her bedroom* "/ ■ 

The civil marriage kwas arranged to take place on 
the following Thursday, the conditions of settle- 
ment to bo signed at me office of the notary, Bertin, 
on the previous evening. These arrangements, ait 
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M. Fontanes’s urgent request, * Eugenie remaining 
entirely passive, were kept scrupulously secret ; and so 
successfully, that even Henri Joniard had no* suspicion 
of what was going on, till the Wednesday morning, 
when lie chanced to overhear some disjointed sentences 
of a conversation between M. Eon tan os gift! the 
notary’s clerk, who had called at the Hue Dupetit- 
Thouars, which terminated by M. Fontanes saying in 
a low voice *. ‘ Tell Monsieur Bertin I will send him 
the required particulars in writing before two o’clock.’ 
Astonished and indignant at what he apprehended the 
partially overheard colloquy to moan, lie, as soon as 
possible, invented an excuse for going out, and hastened 
to impart the dire discovery to hiR sister A dele, who, 
however, proved obstinately incredulous. His inter- 
pretation of the sentences he had imperfectly caught 
was, she persisted, that of an* unreasoning jealousy. 
M. Fontanes had, her brother knew, a pecuniary trans- 
action with M. Bougainville, and it was no doubt with 
reference to that the two were to meet at the notary’s, 
as the conversation seemed to intimate. Somewhat 
calmed by this consolatory construction of the menacing 
words, Iienri returned to his employment. There was 
no one in the clerks’ office, and M. Fontanes was busy 
writing in bis private room. Something presently 
occurred which rendered it necessary that Henri should 
speak with him ; and as he did so, Ijfis eye fell upon a 
small pile of letters enclosed itad directed, but not 
sealed, of which the topmost one was addressed to 
*M. Bertin, Notaire-public. Numoro 1), Rue Sablomcre.* 
Instantly the criminal thought, which only his exces- 
sive mental agitation could in the least excuse, suggested 
itself, that if he could obtain a moment’s possession of 
that letter before it was sealed, the doubts which half 
distracted him would be one way or the other set at 
rest ; and the possibility effecting his object kept 
him for the next ten minutes in a state of feverish 
restlessness. The chance at length presented itself. 
The presence of M. Fontanes was required in a distant 
part of the warehouse ; and his back was hardly turrAid, 
before Iienri Jomard darted into the private cabinet, 
seized the top letter of file pile, and extricated the 
enclosure from the envelope. Confusion ! A glance at 
the address shewed him he had mistaken the letter, the 
envelope in his hand being addressed to Messrs Smith 
and Green, 1$qw Orleans. Had he but unfolded the 
enclosure, what a discovery awaited him ! Unfortu- 
nately, lie threw it impatiently upon the table, and 
seized the next upon the pile, which was that ho 
sought. Could he believe his eyes? ‘M. Fontanes, 
upon reflection, acquiesced in the change proposed by 
M. Bertin in the marriage-contract, and would he at 
the notary’s office punctually at five o'clock to meet 
M. and Mademoiselle Bougainville.* Henri Jomard 
had hardly perused these lines, when the step 
M. Fontanes was heard approaching. He hurriedly 
thrust the letters into their respective envelopes, 
replaced them on the letter-pile, and had barely 
regained the curtained concealment of the clerks’ office 
when the merchant returned. In about ten mihutes, 
M. Fontanes summoned a porter, gave him a number 
of letters, some for the post-office, others for delivery 
in St Malo ; and shortly afterwards, himself went out, 
saying, as he passed through the counting-house, that 
he should not .return till the following morning. » 
Eugenie Bougainville, as she alighted at the notary’s 
door in company with her father and Franchise her 
half-sister, looked charmingly, though very pale, and 
trembling with agitation. M. Fontanes had preceded 
ber$ and his respectfully kind and unpretending man- 
ner seemed, after a time, to soothe and calm her 
spirits, and the t sweet, grateful, if faint smile with 
which she acknowledged his Unobtrusive courtesies, 
was an earnest that if the marriage should turn out 
unhappily, it would not be thqnfault of the wife, how- 
‘ Over reluctantly she accepted M. Fontanes as a husband. 


M) Bertin was apparently about to commence reading 
the marriage-contract, when an unseemly and distress- 
ing interruption took place. Hepri T Jdraard, spite of 
the strenuous opposition oi a clerk, forced his way, in a 
state* of wild excitement, intj the office, and forthwith 
burst into a torrent of iiwcctive and entreaty, of bitter 
reproach and humblest solicitation, to which passion and 
despair lent fire and eloquence. Uselessly so ! Kugdnie 
was indeed terribly agitated by his frqpzicd violence, but 
did not for a moment swerve in resolution, 5nd she was 
the first, though with white quivering lips, to request 
that the busings which had brought them there might 
be proceeded with. M. Fontanes, who appeared both 
alarmed and angry, wished the audacious intruder to 
be qxpelled by force, but at a gesture from the 
notary, who had been silently observant of what was 
passing, he desisted, drcw'tieor the table, and seated 
himself beside Mademoiselle Bougainville; whilst Iienri 
Jomard, throwing himself into a chair, wept aloud in 
the bitterness of unavailing grief and rage. * 

II ‘ Now, Monsieur Bertin,’ said M. Fontanes, who, spite 
of himself, cowered beneath' the keen derisive look, it so 
seemed, with which the no'tary, as he slowly unrolled 
the contract, regarded him — ‘ have tile goodness to 
proceed as quickly a<* possibl^*^ l 

‘1 doubt, Monsiew.> -Soutanes, whether T shall proceed 
at all. It seems to me that the nuptial -conditions, in a 
pecuniary sense, are grossly one-sided and partial’ 

‘Monsieur Bertin,’ interrupted M. Fontanes with 
dignity, and greatly relieved^ ‘ that is my affair, not 
y,*urs. The brJance of obligation is, in my own opinion, 
greatly on my side,’ added tlicftyoung merchant with a 
respectful bow to Eugenie. ' 

‘ That is precisely my opinion also,’ rejoined the 
imperturbable notary, ‘Mademoiselle Bougainville being 
at the present moment a rich heiress in her own right.’ 

A bomb-shell falling in the midst could not have 
pi Educed a more startling effect than these words, 
which caused every one of the auditors^ Iienri Jomard 
included, to start to their feet in various attitudes of 
astonishment and consternation. 

‘This information,’ continued the notary, ‘reached 
me only about two hours since, and, strangely enough, 
Monsieur Fontanes, from you. A letter, certainly in 
your handwriting, and addressed to mo on the cover, 
but the contents <jf which were intended for Messrs 
Smith and GrScn of New Orleans ’ * 

‘Malediction!’ screamed M. Fontanes. ‘Can it be 
Iposjjible — that I — that I — , 

‘That you misdirected the letters,’ suggested M. 
Bertin ; ‘ no daubt of it. — It appears, Mademoiselle 
Bougainville,* he added, ‘that by yUUr uncle’s will, the 
contents of which the last American mail made kyown 
to your very disinterested suitor, that you arc the 
absolute mistress- of, about seven hundred thousand 
francs! If, under these ‘Circumstances, you wish me 
to proceed ’ 

‘ Henri — dear Henri ! ’ gasped Eugenic, tinging with 
outstretched a*,ms toward* her lately despairing lover. 

‘ Hcwi — believe ’ Bu$ I have no words for the 

description of the sceae which followed ; the reader’s 
imagination can alone realise its tumult of rapture, 
bewilderment, and despair. 

Iienri Jomard must, in his hurry and confusion, 
have changed the envelopes of the two letters : that 
addressed to Smith and Green being consequently 
delivered to the notary, I have only, in' conclusion, to 
state, that Fontanes was arrested* at H&vre-de-Gric^ 
on board of an American liner, and is now undergoing * 
the punishment of a fraudulent bankrupt ; that Eugdnie . 
is Madame Jomard, and a* happy* wife and motto; 
that the Sieur Bougainville still inhabits Flaisance k 
with his two daughters, and to 'Jiis day remains firmly 
of opinion, that the misdirection of the letter .was due 
to the actual interposition of Eugenie’s ever-watchful 
ange gardien ! 
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* CHINA ISM AT HOME. 

In an extraordinary s/^Mer to the Queen * — the cry of a 
fearfully oppressed and injured woman— it is pointed 
out that, by the present laws of England, only* rich 
' men can obtain divorce front their wives— an act of 
parliament being required for it — and tlmt no more 
than fopr women ever obtained a divorce from their 
husbands. r A woman who has bean married in Eng- 
land, however she may have been obliged to live apart 
from her husband, has no independent standing in law. 
lie may have driven her from his house^y the harshest 
usage, or*by his profligacy : it is no matter. 4 As her 
husband, he has a right to all that is hers : as his ivi/e, 
she has no right to anything that is his.’ If she gams 
money for herself, or ha$ it bequeathed to her, he can 
take it from her. In sliorif, the position of a miiwicd 
woman in England is a monstrous anomaly. 

To the north of the Tweed, a wholly different system 
of laV prevails, under which women are not nearly so 
ill treated. There the wife, if accused of infidelity to lierll 
husband, can defend hcraej.f, which she cannot do in 
England. 4 Her property is protected ; rules arc made 
for her 44 aliment” oi^ support ; and her clothe* and 
44 paraphernalia ” cannor**i>c 3 ^«d by her husband. 
Above all, the law has power flTvrivorcc^i vinculo, so 
as to enable cither party to marry again ; and the right 
of the wife to apply for such divorce is equal to the 
right of the husband.’ 

It has often been proposed to remedy the shocking 
absurdity, not to say cruelty, of thv English ldw 
lovrards women, especially in the matter of divorce; 
out always some bugbear starts up to deter legislators 
from interfering. They fear to encourage wives to be 
unforgiving to their husbands, by giving them inde- 
pendent rights, or affording them a power of divorce. 
It seems to bo thought that advantage would bo talcum 
of any facility in this respect to an extent shocking* to 
morality. Now, there is Scotland, a part of the same 
island, represented in the same parliament, visited for 
shooting every August, with this power of divorce for 
good cause nearly three hundred years old in it, and 
where returns shew only about twenty cases at an 
average per annum ; proving, so far as experience can 
prove anything, that there is no undue inclination in 
women^to sue for divorce from tluiir hgsbands. Yet, 
near as Scotland is, all this is in vain as a means of 
enlightening the House of Peers. If English women, 
knew the comparative justice they secure by marriage I 
in^Scotland, they would all insist on being taken there 
by their Jiannfs, though Hymen were* only to appear 
before them *in th*e form of a blacksmith or a iustice 
of peace. As it is, we wonder that the western rail- 
ways never yet thought of advertising cheap trains to 
Gretna, on the pure ground £f lmmahity towards their 
countrywomen. 
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entitled to regarS England as a kind of China, which 
shuts itself up from all benefit from the examrie of 
other countries? Is it noi in a manner worse* than 
China, in as far as it ignores, 1 not the advantageous 
usages of the outside barbarianvs, but Of its own kith and 
kin ? Another striking example of its .inaccessibility to 
any new ideas from without, is presented in connection 
with the late newspaper stamp-laws. The advocates of 
a cheap press had all along the case of America to point 
to. There, newspapers could be* purchased by all classes, 
and every place had its newspaper. The posting, where 
necessary, implied only a ^alf-penny envelope. Nothing 
could be simpler of 1 clearcjr, both as an encouragement 
to a similar system here, and a plan for working it. 
But all this w&O i» vain; and even when an 


unstamped press was at length resolved on, a most 
valuable part of tne American arrangements was 
slighted. c Tho penny stamp was retained on a part of 
the impression of each paper, as the equivalent of post- 
conveyance, that so a large part of the circulation of 
newspapers might Htill remain under the old bondage. 
It is satisfactory to know that the design, if there was 
any, of this modification, is in a great degree defeated, 
for the railways are so liberal and active in transporting 
cheap newspapers to distant places, that the stamp is 
comparatively little resorted to: as ail example, we 
are assured that a new daily journal of the west of 
England, out of a circulation of 14,000, stamps only 
400 ! But this does not excuse the Chinese obstinacy 
of the minister*. iml his advisers in refusing to act by 
the light of a thoroughly similar case laid before him 
by our transatlantic cousins. Nor will it save Inin 
from the disgrace manifestly in store for him, of 
having, after all, to adopt the plan of the half-penny 
envelop^ as the only one which is calculated to give 
the entire public the benefit of a cheap press. 

O N T II E S II () It E. 

‘If I wore a noble lady, 

And he a peasant born, 

'With noting but his good right hand 
Between I114.1 and world’s scorn — 

Oh, I would speak so humble, 

And I would smile so meek, 

And cool with teais this fioiee hot flush 
Tie left upon my cheek. 

Sing heigh, j-ing ho, my bonnie, bon nit: boat, 

Let \s watch the anchor weighed : 

For he is a great sea-captain, 

And I a fisher-maid. 

* t 

* If I wne a royal princess, 

And lie a captive poor, 

I would cast down these steadfast eyes, 
t Unbar this bolted door, 

And walking in the whole world's sight, 

Low on his feet would fall ; 

Sceptre and crown and womanhood, 

My king should take them all ! 

Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Alone with sea and sky, 

For he isn bold sea-captain, 

A fisher-maiden I. 

4 If I were a saint in heaven, 

And he a sinner pah', 

t Whom good men passed with face avert, 

And left him to his bale, 

?rli»e eyes they should weep rivers, 

My voice reach that great Throne, 

% Beseeching — “Oh, be merciful! 

Make thou mine own, Thine own!” * 

Sing ieigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat. 

Love only cannot fade : 

Though he is a bold sea-captain, 
c And I a fisher-maid.’ 

Close stood the young sca-captain, 

His tears foil last, as rain, 

4 If I have sinned, 1 ’J1 sin no more — 

God judge between us twain 1* 
c The gold ring flashed in sunshine, 

The small waves laughing curlecl — 

4 Our ship rocks at the harbour bar, 

* Away to the under world/ — 

4 Farewell, farewell, my ,bonnie, bonnie boat, 

Now Heaven us bless and aid, 

* For my lord is a great sea-captain, 

And I was a fisher-maid/ 
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C HAP- PICT UltKS. 

The love of pictures, of representations of fasniliar or 
unfamiliar objects by outlines or colours, or both, if it 
be not a universal passion, is something very like it. 
The savage indulges it, in his way. as much as the man 
of education and refinement : in default of other means, 
lie scores and tattoos designs upon his own skin or that 
of his fellows, and bedaubs his flesh with gaudy colours, 
making of himself the picture he lcn&s to contemplate. 
All nations have had their pictorial representations ; of 
not a few, these have formed the national monuments 
and records ; and of more, it may be, than we are 
aware of, they have been the originators of the alphabet, 
and thus the pioneers of literature. Perhaps the man 
was never horn who, with the ordinary powers of vision, 
had not some taste, or, to say the least of it, some 
liking for art under some <brm or other, and who was 
not capable of deriving some instruction, as well as 
satisfaction, from gratifying that taste. We intend, 
with the reader’s permission, to glance for a <jr_nv 
moments at softie of the popular methods, so far as they 
are traceable from present existing remains, which have 
been for a number of generations past in operation in 
our own country, for supplying the humbler orders 
with the means of such gratification. 

There was *a time when comparatively few of our 
industrial classes could read, or cared to read ; but 
there never was a time when they would not have 
looked with pleasure upon a picture. What were 
the household pictures, or whether there -were any at 
all to be found in the humbler dwellings of our land 
even so late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we can- 
not undertake to say, but are inclined to think <here 
was nothing of the kind; and that rude images am? 
quaint casts or carvings constituted tlu only sort of 
domestic art familiar to the people. Though engraving 
on wood and copper has beer? practised for almost 
four hundred years, it would appear that, with the 
exception of such small specimens as were used for 
the illustration of a few books and ballads, but little of 
the engraver’s work made its way to the mass of the 
populace. At anyrate, we* can meet with little jr 
nothing now of a kind adapted for the walls* of a cottage 
or humble residence, which dates further back than the 
close of the seventeenth century. We have a -notion 
that tire first commercial experiment in engraving 
pictures to meat a popular demand, was made about 
that time. The Works of the best continental engravefs, 
and of the old etchers, were too expensive for general 
circulation ; .and, vrhat is more, jjjhey were too learned 
foi$ th^ general taste. To create a demand for pictures, 
if was necessary to descend to the comprehension of 


the ^multitude, and at the? s;ime time to give them 
enough for their money. The first popular engravings, 
judging from their style of execution, must have^been 
exceedingly cheap. Probably they were not engraved 
hipon copper, but upon son.'e softer metal or admixture 
of metals ; they were intended to be hung on the wall, 
portfolios being known only to artists $ind collectors ; 
they were for the most .part ~5>ltfured, ar?<l were framed 
in a narrow^black moulding. Among the oldest sub- 
jects now to be met with — and these must be looked 
for in the butler’s parlour, or housekeeper’s or servants* 
room of some old mansion in the country— are views 
of # the palace aqd gardens of Versailles and of Fontaine- 
bleau, in which the old-fasliioDed trim gardens as they 
existed once, but exist no longer, are shewn in a bird’s-* 
eye species of perspective, not very correct. The walks 
arc mathematically squared or circled, the trees are 
cut into formal spires or pyramids, and the fountains 
sp<jut in arches geometrically true. The figures are 
long-legged gentlemen with pigtails and powdered 
hair, collarless coats, waistcoats which repose on the 
hips, rubles, and tremendously lanky swords ; with 
t/hese are ladies in exalted head-dresses, with wasp-like 
waists, and enormous swelling hoops below, and sup- 
porting themselves on heels of perilous height; in 
addition to the gentlemen, the ladies are attended by 
poodles, x^itli l>3ad knd shoulders shaggy as a lien, and 
hind-quarters baro as a frog. Contemporaneous .with 
^hese were garden-sccnea^something in ttye Watteau 
'style, in which nature was allowed a little latitude, and 
Damon and Phyllis, in wig and hoop, danced together 
on the green-sward, or posed themselves id picturesque 
attitudes beneath a shady tree by the running stream, 
or sent one another aloft in a swing, while the rest of 
the party picnicked together in the foreground. 

Pictures of this sort — and most persons must have 
met with them in the course of their; experk&ce — did 
their work in paving tlu\#way for something better. 
BefoMt Hogarth’s time, conversation-pieces, and rude 
engravings of good pictures, had got into the market. 
They were mostly, howevei?, too dear for the agricultural ; 
districts, where the people chose to buy, at a cheaper 
rate, a new class of subjects brought to them by the 
pedlers and hawsers, and which were nearly all illus- 
trations of Old or New Testament history, or scenes 
from the martyrology. The trade in engravings of a 
popular description had assumed a degree of imports 
ance by the time that Hogarth cam® upon the scene ; 
the advantage he derived from it, and the beuefliihe 
conferred upon art in. this couriry in so doing; are 
well known, pis unrivalled productions did not, how- 
ever, saveo in exceptional cases, penetrate beyond the 
cities and larger towns; and it is a rare occurrence, » 


fevvrn at the present moment, € to meet with one of ms Mr Daubham engaged in a warm discussion with a 
Original plates in the country districts. They were glass -deal cy upon a question of .sixpence in the gross 
not, in fact, cliAap' enough for the hawkers’ and pedlers' of 1 eleven-fourteens.’ Pending the settlement of the 
market, and, in consequence they remained unknown 'debate, We look round amid an odour of oil and strong 
in tiie cottages and villages of the country. * varnish almqfit too much for our olfactories. A couplo 

But the country trade was ‘not allowed to languish, of girls and four or five lads are busy in the prosecution 
It must have been somewhere about the time of of their work. Before we have Matched the several 
Ilogarth’s death that some ingenious fellow, with an processes for five minutes, the whole art and mystery 
excellent ey£ to business, hit upon the mode of manu- is ns patent to us as it can be to Mr Daubham himself, 
facturing thoso paintings on glass which for more than The glass being first cleaned, an operation in which 
threescore years have deluged the country, and which extra carefulness docs not appear to bo necessary, the 
even now are sold in considerable qualities, though the surface which is to receive the picture is rubbed 
traffic in them lias declined, according to the testimony completely over with a preparation of turpentine 


of a rather extensive manufacturer, to less than one- 


Upon this, as it dries rapidly, an impression 


twentieth of what it was within his recollection. These from the cngrafbd plate is laid, and rubbed firmly upon 
paintings, which the reader will immediately call to the glass with the palm. It is then left to dry till a 
remembrance, are nearly Ail of two uniform sizgs — batch of a hundred of so is done. The paper upon 
14 inches by 11, or 14 inches by 22. They are what which the impression is taken is the flimsiest material 
they profess to be — oil-paintings on glass ; and having that car^ be Used, and is rubbed off by a momentary 
an undeniable title to this description, they took amaz- application of the sponge, leaving every lino and touch 
ingly with the common popple, and sold in immense < of the print adhering to the varnish. But the varnish 
numbers. Wc may form w some notion of the traffic has not only fastened the ink of the print to the glass, 
from the fact, that it is hardly possible even now to it has also primed the glass for the reception of the 
walk through dl villager market-town without seeing colours. In this state, the squares of glass are stuck up 


them exposed lor sale, oiNw enter .the cottage of a poor on a kind of scaffolding which may be called the easel, 
man or the farmer’s kitchen, without findjpg a pair of with their faces to the light. The easel will hold a 
them, and it will be oftener half-a-dozen, hanging on score of them at afcirne. Then each of the lads seizes 
the walls. The smaller size predominates, the larger a pot of colour and a ©rush, and sets to work at their 
ones being comparatively rare — a circumstance which rear. One covers all the faces and hands with flesh 
may be accounted for by d-heir liability to fracture, the colour; another dabs on the greens; a third docs 
cheapest and thinnest glass being invariably uslVI. browns — and so on, till all the tints are dabbed on and 
^Viewed at a little distaffee, they have a striking resem- the glass is covered. The whole twenty do not take 
olanee to old oil-paintings ; they have all dark rich twenty minutes in the colouring, unless the tints are 
backgrounds — are mostly on sacred subjects — shew more numerous than they usually are. It seems un- 
strong contrasts of light and shade, and but a small accountable that any pleasing effect should be produced 
variety of tints, for a reason which will be obvious by such a process; but « ; n t fact, as the engraving 
presently. A slight blow cracks the thin glass, and supplies all tl^ shading, the effect is not bad, considering 
then they are ruined, until the pedler comes roifnd all things ; and there is no reason why really excellent 
with a duplicate of the same subject, and for a couple pictures should not be produced by a similar process, 
of shillings or so makes nil right again. We must not if & were thought worth while to improve it by cautious 
omit to notice one peculiarity in these glass-paintings, experiment— though it would be impossible to paint 
Though their number is legion, and their designs even a decent sky in such a way. Hasty and careless 
almost endless in variety, yet these are all, or nearly as the work appears, it will be easily conceived that a 


all, the property of the manufacturers : it is 


certain amount of dexterity is necessary in laying on 


indeed, that one meets with an instance of piracy from the colours within the prescribed outline; and it must 
the weyks of living artists, or even copies from be done quickly, lest the varnish be disturbed, in which 
standard and classical works — the only exceptions case the colours tfould not adhere. 
bein£ in the case of single heads, such as Madonnas. 


The pictures thus finished have only to be framed 


and Eccc Homos. It is ifut fair to state, howaworj in order to be ready for the market. Mr Daubham 
that this recommendatory fact is npt attributable to contracts for his frames with a firm in the neighbour- 
tfre honourable independence of the manufacturer — we hood, 1 and finds that ho has as much as he can do 
shall not calf him' artist — so much as to the necessities himself in putting the pictures into them — a job lie 
of his trade, which drive him to the use of the simplest does not choose to trust to his * hands,’ who would 
design and the fewest possible tints, in order to make break too many. The frames aro of two kinds — wood, 
the mofe profit. Most of jhese* pictures arc made in Vnd shining lackered metal pressed into ^ sort of 
London, and the manufacturer generally has recourse flowery pattern by a die. The far greater proportion* 
to some struggling artist for his design, who for a of his goods are, however, sold to the trade unframed. 
couple of guineas qp so will supply him with what The market-price was 9s. a dozen previous to the war, 
he wants ; and he can g(h the engraving dory* for but lyis fallen a trifle Since, though not so much as the 
even less. t • demand. The wooden frames cost not quite the same 

The manner in which these ^paintings arc produced —and seeing that these precious works of art are 
is a mystery to all but thS initiated ; it is a riddle hawked at the present moment at from 6s. to 7s. the 
eve n to the practical artist; and it is possible that the pair, it is clear that profit has not been lost sight of. 
reader who has tried to penetrate the secret, after The number of manufactories similar to Mr Daubham’a, 
puzzling his brain to no purpose, has given it up in Mb tells us, ds eight or ten, exclusive of the small 
despair. We shall take the liberty to make some shops of amateur dabblers in the trade who get up 
rovolations on the subject which will clear up the pictures of exceptional sizes at a low rate by wor,' ‘ 
enigma'; and in order to do it effectually, we shall from exhausted plates purchased as old metal. Loo; 
introduce out friends to the atelier of Mr David to the vast numbers which may be and are prod 
Daubham, who afr present holds a large share of the amounting to several gross a week from a 
country trade in bis bands, workshop, we are puzzled to know what beco 

: ' Mr Daubham’s jpla&3 of business is in Leather Lane, them, considering that the country demand ! 
where, however, fie R under no necessity of making greatly declined. * Bht,* says Mr Daubham, ‘you 
any demonstration, and does not make any. His take into account the* exportation* They gw j 
. atelier is a roomy brick-chamber in the back-yard, air. A hundred gross, at ieast, of my pictures 
from one whole side. Upon entering, we find Catholic countries every year. Moafr of my pi 
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Catholic subjects — Madonnas and Martyrs, and the ~»that would never pdy. One pallet is made rto 
blessed saints St Francis, St Januarius, St Nicholas, St suffice for half-a-dozen or so of the same pattern, the 
Theresa, and so on. Then I’ve got twelve ditferent Holy whole of which will be generally .finished in the day’s 
Virgins, and lots of subjects that is Catholic or Protest work. *\Ve have known the trade \o brisk in specu- 
tant, and will do for the home or export n^rket cither, latiftg times, that two batchps per dicra were exacted 


1 pack ’em without frames in racks made on jftirpose, 


a well-known Jew exporter from an expert • 


and they travel safe enough. The poor people abroad practitioner, whose carni4g$ while the pressure lasted, 
likes to have their patron saint ; and then they vows a could scarcely have been less than ten guineas a 
picture to the Virgin perhaps, and so they get stuck up week. % s 

in churches. I’ve heard tell that you can see-’em in We have remarked in a former paper,* th&t to educate 
most of the churches in Italy, as well as in Spain and the eye is a slow process. Nothing, in fact, seems 
Portugal. I used to send twenty to thirty gross to to make less ^ is factory progress among the common 
Oporto every year, but the vine-disease has very much people, than the power of distinguishing wJ#it is true 
injured that trade, and I don’t send half as many now.’ and good in art, from what is false and vicious. In 
We commend Mr Daubham’s candid Summary to the spitjp of Art-unions, of cheap illustrated books, and 
notice of bookmaking travellers and tourists, some of myriads of pictorial periodicals and newspapers, the 
whom, if we are not very muert mistaken, have dwelt verg feeblest designs iu whii'h have more truth and valuo 
with curious yet blundering minuteness upon these than whole cargoes of the chap-pictures above described, 
identical pictures, without conjecturing tlijit in so we see the people running after this palpable rubbish 
doing they were describing the products of English because it has the appearance of a bargain. The worst 
industry. But we must leave the obliging Mr Paul) ham !| of* it is, that the classes we generally term the unedu- 
to the prosecution of liis trade, and take a look at cated, are by no means aloi^in this kind of preference : 
another and more pretentious branch of equivocal art. , the vile daubs above described are found not only in 
We have said that the home-trade in the productions the towellings of the poor and uncultivated, but, with 
of Mr Daubham and his congeners, lias of late greatly broader frames and, more bwjfftfious gilding, in the 
declined. This is not because the love of art has houses of persons with some pretensions to fashion 
declined, but because it has becomtl, more ambitious — and taste. ‘People who would not be seen abroad in 
we can hardly say more discriminating. The glass- an ill-cut coat, or a bonnet a month behind the mode, 
painting has at length been pretty generally discovered are yet content to gibbet their gross ignorance of the 
n6t to be the genuine thing; and oil-paintings on simplest principles of art on* their own walls, for the 
canvas are now extensively superseding the oil-paint- information of%all comers. We do not like to recom- 
ings on glass. In the new trade, the Jews mingle mend the establishment of. a censorship to take cogni- 
vpry largely, and take the lead. They get up new zance of pictures, or anything which would interfere 
frames from old worn-out moulds, gild them with with an Englishman’s privilege of spending liis money 
Dutch metal, clap a landscape of a good thumping as he likes; but we may express our conviction, that 
size into them, and sell a» pair of them for live-and- the public would profit astonishingly by a despotism 
twenty shillings. They have a gorgeous appearance, which should abolish at once tlio unprincipled manu- 
and impart an air of luxury and grandeur to a jioor fixture of that which is not ‘goods,’ and the sale of 
man’s cottage or a farmer’s parlour, which pleases him which is a swindle, and compel the busy hands employed 
none the less that it is barbarously out of keeping in it to work at some useful occupation. 


with all the rest of his domestic havings. The middle 
classes accept the same bait; ami even in London, 
several thousands of such cheap wares arc annually 


It is to be feared that, notwithstanding all tho 
remedies in the shape of Schools of Design, popular 
works on art, the Hood of engravings and the deluge 


retailed. Nothing is more common in the streets of of illustrations weekly issuing from the press, we arc 
the suburbs than the spectacle of a wandering Jew, really making but little progress in helping the great 
with a couple of pair of these tawdry pictures slung body of the community to the faculty of discriminating 
round his shoulders, back to back’ and stopping to between* a gSod and a bad imitation of nSfture or 
display thorn at positions favourable for effecting a ' natural objects. A celebrated* German critic,* who 
sale. Both in London and in the country towns and ™ wr*te some years back oijfthe state of thwarts in this 
villages, they are sold by the furniture-brokers in country, attributed what otherwise wyuld have appeared 
large numbers, and, like the paintings on glasS, they to him the unaccountable insensibility of our populace 
too are exported — not to Catholic countries, where to the aesthetic qualities of art, to Jbme general defect 
they would be a drug, but to the colonies, and either in the organs of vision or of the brain. We* shall 
especially to the emancipated negroes of the West no4; accept any such theory. In our cities and towns* 
Indies, ^vho have a prodigious appetite for violcJt we have improved wonderfully since this dictum was 
colours and gilding. Tho Jew-schooJ of art is a promulgated ; and if there? has not been the same im- 
pcculiar one, and none can excel in it who have any provemeut among those living away from the centres 
conscientious scruples on the score of finish. About of civilisation, it may be that it is because the same 
half-a-crown the square yard Is the usual tarijjF paid opportunities jof comparison between what is really 
to the artist — the employer finding tho canvas. It is excwlent and what is not s<>bave not been afforded them, 
by no means indispensable that the canvas be covered The establishment of provincial galleries and museums 
by the painter, as, for the majority of subjects, the of art, and the throwing bpen of the numerous collcc- 
work is half done to his hands when he receives it. tions in private mansions, would place the villager in 
The artists?' colourman has to look to this. For moon- some respect upon a level with the citizen. To a limited 
lights* which are great , favourites, he primes the clSth extent, this is already being done. Education, by the, 
with a bluish lead-colour tint, which answers for the press and by tlfe schoolmaster, must imbue our rising 
sky — for sunsets, he primes with a vivid orange-colour youth with a right appreciation of these advantages* so, 
—for rocky scenes, with a dark umber — fol snow- that all shall be eager to make the right use of them, 
pieces, with pure white; and so on, to spare the When that is the state of things with us, the right 
painter unnecessary labour and expense of patnt. It feeling will spring spontaneously o v tt of the right soil 
is, found that an adept in this wholesale style of ^rt, and what is an instinct with the* southern natlopsof 
notwithstanding the immense iaea he has to get over Europe — the ready perception of the beautiful— *Will be 
: before he has earned a guinea, yill make a comfortable an instinct also with us. We wall hope, in the'JEhhe of 
fldug it, and win more money than many a studious the verdict above quoted, that the day wiU‘ and 

' artist whose works have gained the applause of the » « - ■ — — 

These pictures are hot painted one at a time * See ‘ c©mmerd»i Chamiers's 4& 
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that some of us will live to %ee it, when the queSr 
schools of art described in this paper will be numbered 
with the fossili«ftd ftu:ts of a vanished era,, and their 
relics be regarded dhly as the monuments of a barbarous 
age. . f 

* n 

bethought him that the affair might be worth investi- 
gating, and despatched an officer to Semenowe-Lozy to 
commence the research. 

e To this officer, the lord-proprietor shewed his family 
documents, a^id, among others, the register of his birth, 
with tlfe name of Francis Salezy Krynszloft upon it, 
born at Mozir the 22d of September 1777. This date 
exactly tallied with the age which the captain of 
dragoons, who was killed at Borodino, would, if still 
living, have attained. But in spite of the coincidence, 
the officer thought it his duty to conduct the lord- 
proprietor to ltadomyset, where he was thrown into 
prison, and made the subject of an indictment. 

The fact of a wealthy landowner being suddenly torn 
from his home,' *» incarcerated in the public jail, and 
threatened with an inquisition which should prove him 
an impostor, both in ra'uk and title, was sufficient to 
arouise the attention of the public. No one could 
imagine what possible cause the feigned Francis Salezy 
Krynszloft could have had for assuming an extinct 
f name, that had even no connection with the property. 
With the most minute precision were the facts of the 
case entered into by the authorities. More than three 
hundred witnesses were heard, and more than two hun- 
dred registers, civil and military, examined. Officers 
and soldiers who had served with the real Francis 
Salezy Krynszloft 0/ere brought from the army of the 
Caucasus, and even tfrom the distant garrisons of 
Siberia, to prove his death at the battle of Borodino. 

On all sides, the proofs of the death of the two 
brothers Krynszlof t seemed established beyond a doubt. 

The lord-proprietor was therefore an impostor, and, as 
such, must be exposed before the public tribunal of 
justice, and punished according to his deserts. 

Pressed on all sides by the evidence of these facts, 
the pretended Simon Pure at Jast made a full confes- 
sion. lie admitted that he was not entitled to the 
name lie bore ; but that lie was entitled to that of 
Joachim Krynszloft, who was supposed to have died 
iu prison in the year 1819, he firmly asseverated; and 
this view of the question he confirmed by the following 
recital 

After the death of my father, I was in the service 
of Major Fogel. The major took kindly to me, and I 
.soon became his secretary, his confidential servant, but 
never his confidant. I fulfilled to the letter all the 
orders he gave me ; but I knew nothing of liis projects 
[ and designs. 

At that time there lived at Mozir a very rich 
widow? the Countess Sero-Komoleska. She had no 
children ; and every one supposed she had left all her 
property to the Father Capuchins of Mozir. It was 
even added that a will to that effect had been executed 
bp her ; and people went so far as to name some of the 
most distinguished persons in the town as witnesses of 
her last dispositions. Rumour said that the will was 
contained in a little box, which the countess always 
kept under her pillow. c 

Major Fogel contracted a lively friendship with the 
countess, and visited her house daily. This friend- 
ship grew into absolute confidence on the part of the 
lady; and to the great annoyance of the Capuchinfc, 
she finally abandoned to the major the management of 
alKhcr affairs and property. With the countess lived 
a young orphan of great beauty : her name was Julia 
Krynewieska. At first sight, I fell desperately in loye iij ■■ 
with lid*, and was happy in meeting with an equal 
return of tenderness ; but the countess was opposed to 
a marriage, and said that Julia was top young to think 
of settling in life. 

One day the major brought the countess somebodies , 
of Tokay, which he represented as more than a hundred ’ ^ 

years old. The counts tasted it, and found it exeel*/ * 
lent. ‘ Then don’t give any away/ said Major FbgeU§ > ( 
‘ but keep it all for yourself. Each of these Ijbttlek ja ; 

■ ■ ■ 1 ^ i— 1 1 J. • 

A CRIMINAL CASE IN RUSSIA. 

• 

It is now njore tlran twenty years^ago, that a Jew 
named Abraham, the son of Abraham, made his appear- 
ance one dny in November at the otfke of Captain 
IspravnitZj, the head of the police in ftie district of 
Radomysct, in the province of Kiev. This Abraham,* 
the son of Abraham, was a tavern-keeper, and, in ijict, 
had the post-house at the little village of Semenowe- 
Lozy under his management. Like all other Je r ws, 
not only in Russia but elsewhere, he was strongly 
avers^ to any regular agricultural pursuits, and conse- 
quently, in a country agricultural par excellence, was 
driven to the alternative of eking out Ins pittance in 
life by retailing spirits, jolfting horses, and making as 
much as he coflld of whomsoever the ill destiny of 
thirst, or hunger, or itfWgve might lead to liis wayside 
house. ,, 

When, therefore, Abraham, the son of Abraham, 
deposed before the head of police that Francis Salezy 
Krynszloft, lord-proprietor of the village of Semenowe- 
Lozy, a rich and respectable man, wag an impostqj* 
who bore a false name, cind had acquired his wealth 
and station by the most complicated system of roguery, 
the head of police gave evident signs of incredulity. 
He observed, at the same time, that an accusation of so 
serious a nature required the most irrefragable proof; 
and that the peril was great which he, Abraham, ttye 
son of Abraham, incurred in thus attacking a powerful 
and wealthy individual, who enjoyed the reputation of 
civic virtue and phristian charity. But Abraham, the 
son of Abraham, persisted, and gave substance to his 
accusation by the following recital : — 

‘In the year 1800, there lived at Mozir a poor 
gentleman, who was a widower, and had two sons — 
Francis ‘Salezy Krynszloft, and Joachim Krynszloft, 
Being® without any means of existence, the three took 
service und<sr Major Fogel, ^receiver of the taxes,. at 
Mjzir. The father died at that towq on the 20th of 
May 1802, as^can Jfe proved from the*public register 
of deaths. The elder son, Francis, entered the military 
service of Russia, became captain in the regiment of 
dragoons of the Zver, and was killed at the battle of 
Borodino in 1812. An official communication of this 
glorious death was made to the authorities of Mozir. 
As to th8 younger gon, Joachim— accused in 1814 
of having poisoned the (Bunt css Seso-Komole ka, 
and, moreover, of having drowned the young Count 
Edmund Sero-Komoleska, grajd-nephetf of that lady— 
he wad thrown into the prison-fortress, and arraigned 
before the criminal court. But in the course of 
his trial he died suddenly at Mozir, on the 12th of 
November 1819. * 

‘You see, your honour/ added the Jew, ‘that there 
can no longer be a family of the name of Krynszloft : 
’tis a dea^ race. Consequently, the actual proprietor 
of Semenowfe«E$sy ts either a spirit or an impostor.* 

, , Struck wit'S'lhe logic of this argument, and with the 
warmth with Which' Abraham, the son of Abraham, 
^concluded his deposition, and half persuaded by the 
jiflKj^ance of sincerity which pervaded thd general 

language of his informant, Captain Ispravnitz 

I' 
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Uniike most men of liis years, th<? young count loved 
study nearly at much as pleasure; and his know- 
ledge of art and » literature rendered interesting to 
him everything that bore tne aspect of grandeuf or 
’ antiquity. * , 

In our passage over the , nyirshes, it was agreed that 
we should have some sport among the wild-ducks ; but 
the majoi* not caring for this amusement, said he would 
join us on tlfc other side of the watei. 

The count and I took the same little boat we 
always used on our aquatic excursions* When in the 
middle of , the marsh, our frail bark beg>m filling with 
water. 1 saw the danger, and rowed hard for the shore. 
The count grew nervous— he could not swim. ‘ Do 
not stir, my lord/ I said; ‘there is still hope!* r lle 
did not heed my counsel, •threw himself about, and 
caused the boat to fill so quickly, that in a few minutes 
we were under water. ‘Cling to the boat!*’ I cried; 
‘ I am coming to you/ I tried to catch hold of him by 
the hair, but his terror prevented him from hearing me, 
and lie struggled for the land. I soon saw him twenty 
or thirty strokes from me,* battling with the waters : 
he appeared, and disappeared again ; then finally ^sank 
to rise no more. effort, I gained the shore, 

and called for aid. Some fishermen arrived, swept the 
[' waters, and at the end of an hour brought me the 
[ corpse of the unfortunate young count. 

I was stupified ; I scarcely comprehended the nature 
of the misfortune I had witnessed. The fishermen, less 
excited than myself, examined the boa}, and to tliqir 
great surprise, found vhat its keel was pierced in 
several places with a borer, and that the holes had been 
cleverly concealed by crumbs of black snrrazin bread. 
A gardener who lived on the border of the marshes 
added, that he had seen the major at dawn of day 
inspect the fatal boat with the most minute attention. 

Some one had gone in all haste to the major, fie 
arrived. I then at length gave utterance, though in 
measured terms of indignation, to the suspicions which 
formerly beset me, and which had now revived in 
consequence of the last and irreparable misfortune; 
but the major, unrestrained by the moderation of my 
language, assumed the appearance of despair, assailed 
me with a thousand curses and maledictions, and had 
me manacled like a criminal, aii^l sent to Pcndiz : 
thenco*! was removed to Mozir; indtir cert. ted, and 
treated in all respect# as the murderer of the young 
Count Edmjmd Sero-Komo&ska. 

The inquiry proceeded. I was amazed at such 
audacity in wickedness — at such perversity of human 
nature. I eclated my innocence, I invoked every 
means for my defence; but a deaf ear was turned 
to all my cries. I learned that I was to bo con- 
demned to the utmost severity of* the knout. The 
thought that I, a gentlenftm’s son, should perish in 
such a manner 1 it made me shudder. I beseeched, 
and at fcst the^jailer gave me some paper, and pen 
and ink# I addressed a petition to Jho ‘ Marshal of 
Nobility * at Mozir. In ^his petition 1 expos/i the 
whole affair in its hideous fidelity. The sympathising 
jailer, who began even himfalf to think mo innocent, 

_ undertook to place my supplication in the proper 
1 hands# He succeeded, and three days after I learned 
that a fresh inquiry was to be set on foot. 

One night when, with eyes dilated and brain heated 
with feverish excitement, I was grasping mentally at 
the hope of acquittal, the door of my dungeon opened, 
and’my accuser appeared. 

‘Led by the altachrriknt which I formerly felt for 
yen/ said he in a muffled voice, ‘I come to save you/ 

* Save me I * I exclaimed ; * it is very late.* 

* There is still t-idft/ rejoined the major ; 4 but the 
moments are precious— you must not lose them in 

Again, I wish to spare you ah infamous 
and the tortures of the knout. Are you 


‘Am I willing ! 0 say, say!’ cried I, forgetting, 
in the invincible love of life which attaches to human 
nature, that I had before me the author of all my 
misfortunes, and that I was about to owe life, honour, 
liberty* to — f murderer ! 

The major then told me I must feign sickness, and 
afterwards death. ‘On your resurrection/ added he, 

‘ you must take the name of your elder brother, he 
who was killed at the battle of Borodino/ 

‘ That will be an imposture/ said I. 

‘ No, no ! ’ answered the major. ‘ Will it not, after 
all, be the name of your father and your family? The 
play enacted— and it only depends on you whether you 
enact it well oj- not — your brother’s name assumed, 

I will provide for your fortune, and, believe me, it will 
not be a bad one/ h 0 

There is an old proverb which says : ‘ A drowning 
man *will catch at the edge of a razor!’ I was that 
man. Ii consented to everything. I complained, I 
f feigned sickness. A doctor wfis called in, who, smiling, 
ordered me some potions. I asked for a priest; ho 
came to confess me, and declared, as also did the 
doctor, that I was in great danger. The doctor, the 
priest, the jailer, were all in the secret. In short, 
they did not long leave me to counterfeit death before 
they put me in my coffin, and carried me to a chapel, 
whence the major ijclivered me in the night-time. 
Next day, I had the pleasure of beholding, from Major 
Fogcl’s window, my own burial performed with the 
usual funereal ceremonies. 

‘ There you are, free at last/ said the major, 
embracing me ; ‘ but I have still my promise to fulfil/ 
Singular mystery of tho human heart ! that man, 
whose cupidity had twice led him to commit murder, 
wept a 8 lie pressed me to his bosom. 

The following day, the nfajdr gave me fifty thousand 
rubles, and married me to Julia, the ward of the 
deceased countess. A week after, I set out with 
my. wife for Bessarabia, where I lived several years. 
Having learned the death of Major Fogel, I could not 
resist the desire of revisiting the home of my childhood. 

I returned to the district of Radomyset, and bought 
some domains, whereon I intended to end my days. 

Such was the deposition of the accused. It was duly 
signed by the deponent, who swore, \<ith the usual 
ceremonies, that lie liad therein told the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Julia, the wife, confirmed 
the statements of her husband. By a piece of good-luck, 
the gardener who had seen Major Fogel at the boat on 
the morning of the day on which Count Edmund was 
drowned, still survived, and was met with at Pendiz ; 
and the retired officer who had sold the vicious horse 

the major, also lived to give his share of evidence. 

The four functionaries who had witnessed the sub- 
stituted will <of the countess, had been transported to 
Siberia for robbing the imperial treasury. It was 
unknown whether they were dead, or still living at 
TobcAsk, the capital of Siberia; but from the nature 
of their characters, it was not supposed that their 
testimony would be of much value. 

The lord-proprietor of Scmenowe-Lozy was acquitted, 
with an injunction that he should resume his old name 
ctf Joachim, and was completely re-established in his 
goods, honours, and dignities. 

The tribunal of the government of Kiev confirmed ! 
the judgment of the inferior court; but in scarcely 
three weeks from his acquittal, Joachim Krynszloft 
breathed his last. Three daughters were the fruits Of, 
his marriage with Julia, and these are still living with 
their husbands in Bessarabia. 

Of one thing we Saiay be certain, from the perusal 
of this narrative, thrift in a country where wills may 
bo so easily forged, and murders committed *-by the 
powerful with such impunity ? where doctors, priests, 
and jailors may be so easily bribed, and justice so, 
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easily blinded— that in a country where, in one word, 
such circumstances as I have above described could 
take place in the manner they did, there c&n be little 
authority in the law to inspire confidence or to com** 
maud respect— there can be little force in the threats 
of justice to deter the rich from commifting^rimes, 
when, if detected, they can so easily transfer them to 
the shoulders of the poor. 

tffose now left to he a kw urtto themselves, for occa- 
sional visits from the committee and other friends were 
of small avail. Pending a more perm an tot arrangement, 
most of the towns in tluj kingdon/were applied to in 
vaiit for a temporary governor. From one of the large 
towns in Scotland, a highly successful teacher in a« 
young Anon’s school proceeded to London, willing to 
make a trial ; but when he saw the boys, with a know- 
ledge of his own powers that perhaps argued *no small 
attainment in wishom, he at once declined the office., 
Mr Julius Benn, a zealous city -missionary, who had 
been in the hiysit of visiting the institution, now began 
to do so more frequently, in the hope of moulding into 
order the anarchic mass. The boys resolved to defy 
hin^ They tried to make him laugh by appearing 
before him with their jackets turned inside out. They 
trie^l to frighten him, ly 'doubling their fists, and 
putting themselves into threatening attitudes. At 
length came the crisis, lie found them one night 
seated in the most grotesque manner, with pipes in 
their mouths, their faces rouged, their hair parted in 
the middle, and smoothed’dpwn like that of girls. He 
told them he was resolved to master them. They 
refused to obey him, and lie knocked etery one of them 
dow T n. From a preacher of -p to become a minister 

of. vengeance, was* among the all things he found it 
necessary to be to all men, in pursuance of his mission 
of love. The result showed he had acted with con- 
summate wisdom. JTe next day addressed them on 
the impropriety of their cqpduct, told them he was 
their true friend, and asked them what they wanted. 
They said: ‘We want a governor.’ Then there* were 
cries of ‘ Will you be our governor ? * One said : ‘ I tl 
brush your shoes another, ‘I’ll mend your clothes 
and so on. It so happened that just at this time one of 
the committee had proposed to Mr Benn that he should 
become governor ; lie consented to try it ; was released 
fAnn his engagement, though with groat reluctance, by 
the City Mission ; and before many weeks had passed, j 
every element of misrule had been reduced to entire 
order, lie is a man in the prime of life ; and you at 
once remark in him that equal blending, so rarely found, 
of firmness and mildness. The boys arc so devotedly 
attached to him, that they are miserable if he hut 
frowns on them. lie has literally done away with 
punishment. Wljpn a hoy transgresses, ho suspends 
all notice of him, and seldom does long tiifie elapBe 
before the culprit confesses ahd asks forgiveness. If 
th* transgression bo one* demanding long and serious 
disapprobation, .the offender has bpen known to beg « ► 
for some punishment, rather than live longer witlfout 
the light of the master’s countenance. * 

Once it was found that a piece of lead had been 
attached to one of tlie scales for weighing the food. 
The governor aSserribled the boys, exposed the fraud, 
and in remonstrance told them kindly they lived as 
well as he, and that he worked harder than any of 
them. To this appeal, the general response was : ‘ You 
do,^ir — you \*ork too haifl.’ The name of the offender 
was at once revealed, whi ih proved a sufficient punish- 
ment. He was a foor neglected boy, one of the 
worst in the Home, aifd had been several times in 
prison. He now became one of the best, was kindly 
noticed by Captain Pearce of the Sailors' Home* and 
is now a respectable seaman. At family-worship one » 
evening, two of the boys began throwing small stoneSf: 
at the others; the governor paused, and looked round $ 
on revsuming, the noise being repeated, he rose .anff ■ 
left the room without uttering a word. So confounded * 
were the boys, that they remained on their kneeafor 
some time ; and on rising, sent a deputation to inform 
against the offender*, who soon thereafter themselves 
went and confessed with team what they had done. 
There h|ts never been a single interruption' since. I 
remarked to the governor the pleased, open,intelligent 
expression of almost all the boys, and the absence of 

T II E HOME IN THE EAST. 

A home in the East — what a romantic idea ! Hut the 
Home in the East of which I would speak to you, has 
in it nothing of romance beyond the romance of reality: 
# it is a moral Home in the East, a refuge where the 
young criminal may find food and comfort, correction, 
instruction, consolation, and hope. It is the same cause 
for which the Shaftcsburys and the Carlisles have 
laboured and lectured, which Charles Dickens and 
Charles Kingsley, with their eloquent pens and seeth- 
ing hearts, and a host of others, with less ability, 
though no less willingness, have advocated — the cause 
of the poor, the oppressed, the tempted, the neglected, 
the forsaken, the fallen, versus that portion of the rich 
who will not learn that Heaven gi#cs nothing in fee- 
simple, but only in stewardship of. which they must 
one day give an account — the tyrannical master, the 
sweater, the idle, careless, and dissipated parent. 

Having been told that one Edward Poultncy, a 
pocketbook-maker by trade, who had had experience 
in the management of the Westminster Jtefuge in Old 
Pye Street, who also laboured privately as a missionary, 
touched by that spirit switich is ever moving to and 
fro on the earth, stirring the hearts of men to good 
deeds, and filling them with the faith that nothing is 
impossible that has for its end the glory of God r and 
the good of mankind — smitten with compassion for the 
child-thief as he skulked past him in the dusky hour 
to ply his unnatural trade — had himself provided a 
home for such, now grown to be a thriving institution, 

I resolved to make a visit of inspection to it, and 
record its history and my own impressions. 

It was in August 1 852 that the said Edward Poultney 
hired a small house at Stepney Causeway, Commercial'! 
Hoad, which he opened with two boys, gave it the name 
of the Home in the East, and installed liimfelf as 
- governor. So long as the good man had to provide the 
means, the number of boys did not greatly increase, and 
these required to he of a class and age fit to aid him^i 
his tra&X In the following December, however, a com- 
mittee was formed of men of weli-kno$n benevolence, 
to assist in carrying out the views of the founder ; and 
-at a public meeting, held in June 1853, in the London 
Tavern, presided over by Lord Shaftesbury, the com- 
mittee reported that seventy-four youths had received 
the benefits of the institution. L.247, 10s. were sub- 
scribed at this meeting, and the accommodation enlarged 
by hiring an adjoining house. Scarcely bad possession 
been taken in deep thankfulness and lively hope, when 
there fell one of those mysterious strokes wliich awe and 
prove men, by removing from amongst them the daunt- 
less leader and the approved labourer, and which seemed 
for a time to paralyse this infant institution. Edward 
■ Poultncy was suddenly stricken down by the hand of 
death— a victim> it is feared, t^ the untiring zeal with 
jrhie^ he had devoted himself to his charge. There then 
( followed an interregnum of two months, the turbulence 
of which may be conceived from the lawless nature of 
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the low forehead and animal Took one expects to flAd 
prevailing among that class. His reply was, that 
they often hadf the . look at first ; but that a few 
weeks after entering the Home, the whole expression, 
and even the form of the head, seemed to alter? I 
' saw one very fine boy who 'had stolen a sqyereign 
from liis master to go to''s£c his mother at Oxford. 
A friend t interceded, and had him sent to the Home, 
instead of l^eing committed ; and if lie continues to 
conduct himself well, a gentleman in Oxford, for 
the sake of his mother, an exemplary woman, is to 
give L.50 to apprentice him to some tAile, when the 
year expires — tho usual term of stay in the Home, 
although discretionary power is given to extend it. 
Another boy, after losing his parents, walked from 
Liverpool to London to «seek employment. Finding 
none, and being wholly destitute, he stole a jacket, and 
was sent to the Westminster Prison. He had never 
received Any education. Such are the offences for 
which* boys of tender age arc to be exposed to the 
contamination of a prison, ai?d held as outcasts, unless 1 
we open wide our arms tu rescue them, and stretch 
our purse-strings to feed, clothe, and shelter them. 
One young culprit, u^er ten years of age, a street- 
singer, had been seven'ttfhes in prison. Since coming 
to the Home, lie once ran away, but* is nov*. doing well. 
When they run awa} r , it is always at first coming, and 
the average is under one in a month. It is almost 
ludicrous to record that, next to the irksomeness of 
confinement, the great cuise of their running awny 
is the dislike to oatmeal-porridge, wlfich lias been 
introduced as a morndig-meal. One boy actually 
went without breakfast for six weeks from this cause. 
His mother offered to supply cocoa for him, but was 
told it was against the rules. When at the end of the 
time, he gave in, he got so much to like this Scotch 
species of hasty-pudding, as Dr Johnson called it, tlyit 
he would have eaten double rations. 

The industrial training consists of brushmaking, 
lithographic - printing, wood - chopping, paper - bag- 
making, tailoring, and slioemaking. The boys also 
work in the garden. About a year ago, the lease was 
purchased of an old mansion, known as Ford House, 
at Old Ford, near Bow, and this is now the Home — a 
pleasant, open, quiet spot. Towards this purchase, 
the committee themselves subscribe*! nearly half, anil 
the vjjiole sum was speedily made up by the prompt 
kindness of friends. In Reaching, the governor i 
employs evefy method calculated to produce habit^ of 
attention and discipline. Although ifigny of the boys 
are making sJow progress in learning to read, they 
answer questions from tho Scriptures and on general 
subjects from oral teaching alone. lie trains them in 
mental arithmetic ; he forms words vyth his finger in 
the air, which they must findpout ; # he utters a sentence, 
which is repeated round and round by the boys in 
single wofds, so that their attention is never allowed 
to flag. As I watdied hij expressive countenance, 
beaming with love to these otherwise # outcasts, fvh o 
had here found a home, an# saw how they hung upon 
hi* looks and words, I could.qpt help saying to myself: 
‘Here, at least, we have the right man in the right 
place/ He is evidently deeply religious in the best and 
highest sense of the word. He trains them assiduously 
in the most sacred of lores ; and his MiJbole teaching is 
of a nature to stand the most trying test — that of 
coming back upon the heart -with double power, it 
may be after many lapses into error, and even after 
foul crimes. f « 

'Hiere is, at present, a proposal that magistrates 
'"should power of sending young criminals to 

j^formatoi^ Schools i%tead of to prison, which doubt- 
less would Slave many a poor child from an indelible 
Mot mol's reputation : it would, however, vntail bn 
the jps'ter much harassing labour, arising from 
,,#ay®rd runaways. An extended system of Ragged 


School exertions, and town and city mission labours, 
would Strike at the root of the evil. Qne efficiently 
conducted Ragged School effects more for real reforma- 
tion than many Reformatories. We desire to see 
government f liberally encouraging publicly approved 
private enterprise, not superseding it, and that steps 
may be taken to gather off the streets, and send to 
school, at the public expense, the crowds of boys who 
live by dishonest means. Many of the boys in the 
Home r in the East arc sent thither from the Wands- 
worth Prison. Two of them who were in the Home at 
an early period of its establishment, had been between 
them nearly forty times in prison— the eldest only 
fourteen years j»f age. The Rev. IT. .1. Hatch, one of 
the chaplains of the Wandsworth Prison, who are 
zealous in co-operating with the friends of the Home, 
has again and again Baiil to the committee : 1 In two or 
in four days [ as the case may bej, three or six boys are 
to leave /he prison, and if you cannot take them in, 
what is ‘to become of them?’ It is for the public to 
answer such appeals. There are at present forty-eight 
hoys in the Home, and fifty is the utmost its limited 
means can receive. Since the establishment of the 
Home, fifty-four boys have been sent to situations, and 
almost all of them are doing well. The visits of some 
of these to the Home, especially of one who has gone 
to sea, and has giAn pvery satisfaction to his captain, » 
are observed to have a salutary influence on the boys. 
The committee themselves subscribe largely towards 
the funds, and it is deeply indebted to the excellent 
treasurer, Mr Joseph Crane, for his personal generosity 
and unwearied exertions. It i9 a real pleasure to be 
able to record, that no Home has here been found 
for sectarianism : churchman and dissenter strengthen 
each other’s bands, and know no other rivalry than that 
of who will best fulfil the uflivfcrsal law of Love. 

The Home in the East is the only establishment in 
or near London exclusively devoted to the reformation 
of iuvenile criminals. There is a most admirably 
comiueted school at Wandsworth, in Surrey, called 
the Boys’ Home, supported entirely by one lady — 
Miss Portal, of Russell Square, London. Boys who 
have no home, and fatherless youths whose poor 
mothers cannot sustain the burden of their support, 
are there taken care of and instructed. They remain 
for several years*, and learn tailoring, " shoemaking, 
and gardening. It contains at present about seventy 
yboys, and nowhere is there a more perfect system of 
management to he seen." 

Wc^iave all our pet visions of Homes in the East, 
whether of sunny skies and marble halls, of fragrant 
flowers and fountains fresh, near to which all would 
sure be peace, and every vulgar ill and carkfrig care 
forgotten ; or of fame or riches, or of some responsive 
heart ready to meet every desire, to shared every 
scheme, and to lighten tboso inevitable loads of life 
which the most choice spirits must bear most alone. 
When you have found your Home in the East, you 
will then be fully attuned to offer help in providing 
one for others. Nothing you now do succeeds, or you 
have not enough of money for yourself, far less fo 
spare for others ; or you have tried many things, but 
your efforts are never appreciated. Very likely not ; 
fo^ it, may be you are still seeking only your own 
gratification ; it may be you are seeking honour from 
men. You know not yet the blessedness of giving* 
you knew not yet that to find a home for others, is 
the way to find one for yourself. Go and visit the 
Home, or such a one as I have been describing, and 
see, there what may be done, what has-been done, for 
the young outcast ; and I am sorry for you* if you can 
come away from sudtea sight without being fired by 
the desire to go and dtf something likewise for so good 
and hopeful a cause. Let us no longer lounge on 
sofas, and talk of self-denial, because everything will 
not minister to self. If wo cannot plant, we can water. 


Those who have planted have generally been com- 
paratively poor men, like this Edward Poultney, 
the pocketbook- maker. And when yon eaf you are 
poor, are you sure you do not still have grand formal 
dinners, which have long been voted a bore equally by 
giver and taker, but which it is still everybody ’sfheory 
but nobody's practice to give up ? But if you really are 
poor, you can give work, or you can strengthen the 
hands of those who work, and encourage their hearts 
by your sympathy — or you can advocate the .cause 
among the friends who are near you, and write of it to 
those at a distance — not exactly with the eloquence of a 
Burke or a Massillon, but with the eloquence of true 
feeling ; for it has been said that there is no otfter secret 
in being* graphic, than to have an open and a loving 
heart ; and we can all give those earnest wishes and 
prayers for the increase, without which planting and 
watering were vain. 

In walking along the streets of the great metropolis, 
and hearing the policeman say to the pool* young 
vagrant or criminal ‘Move on!’ I have often wondered 
not to hear the answer, which was evidently irf the 
heart, though, from awe of the man of brief authority 
and briefer words, it did not rise to the lips : ‘ 1 *vo got 
nowhere to go to’ — or, like poor Jo, 4 1 ’ve always been a 
moving and a moving on ever since 1 was born ; where 
can I possible move to, sir, more noj I do move 1 ’ A 
great beginning, great beginni»gt*have been made, and 
it scarcely seems too much to anticipate that this 
Home in the East will not only be followed by one in 
tlio west, the north, and the south, hut that they will be 
so planted everywhere, whether in the way of Industrial 
School or Reformatory, that not only the badged and 
liveried keeper of the peace, but every humane person, 
by conducting every poor Jo through a few turnings 
and windings, will be able to say : 4 There is a Home for 
you ! ’ f 


A DAY IN A FRENCH CO UNtRY-IIOUSE. 

f 

We arc an English family settled in Paris, and we 
wanted to get out of it for a time, but not far. It was 
a charming variety for people tired of the glare, the 
artificial graces, the gaudy, noisy, ever-moving, cver- 
public life of Paris, this out-of-the-way country-house 
— Les Ormetmx. Although a few cpttages were near 
us, the village lay in the valley below, our house on a 
height, surrounded with woods, green prairies, orchards, 
where the eye stole through all the near greenness 
into charming vistas of more distant rock, or dill, or 
forest, 

The house is old — it was formerly a convent of the 
Bernardines — built for strength and warmth, as one 
sees byltlie thickness and clumsiness of the wall^ 
the solid beams and double doors. It all of stone. 
The long, low, white facade, with tiled roof, and three 
rows of windows, with their neat white persiennes , 
looking out to the south on a large walled \ourt, 

, like a garden, where are all the rude offices ; on the 
north side is a wild green garden-full of limes, catalpas, 
acacias, laburnums, a wilderness of blossoming foliage, 
and a very kingdom of song-birds— sloping, by verdant 
terraces, down to an orchard-meadow or ‘ prairfe,’ 

, which, again, sinks into the little valley, where lies, 
half seen, the village, with its tiny river; while the 
* red wood-colqured rocks spring up, a sudden boundary, 
on the other side. 

: ’ Inside, the house is large, straggling, and airy, fult of 
( * dpors'imd windows, and with n^jpberlcsa rooms. The 
; : consisting of a ljjrge hall, drawing-room, 

and dining-room — is very pleasant ; the large drawing- 
jfc room windows and gla3s-doors of the hall letting us 
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se#at each end green gardens and waving trees. Thp 
rez-de-chaussco and the premier — which latter contains 
§ fivo bedrooms — were then occupied bf the English t 
family, of whom the writer Was a member ; the rest for 
a long while was uninhabited, And then only transiently t 
by a few other lodgers, oi^by the prop) iclnire and his 
wife, who came down from Paris from time to time for 
a day or two to look after their affair^. In a corner of 
the grounds was the Orangerie — a queer inconvenient 
hit of the building, of which the upper story was let to 
a half-French /amily — husband and wife and a little 
girl. As for the society of this deeply sccludld neigh- 
bourhood — there was a rich banker’s fine house and 
grounds a mile and a half oil’ but the family were 
never there; there was a*clfarming family of quiet 
people, half French, half Swiss, in the little village; 
there was the cure, whose brother was the village- tailor ; 
and there was a world of peasantry, small farmers — 
ilmost all more or less Vmdholders — masons, &c. : 
but of these, though highly* amusing people, whose 
various histories are a source of mutant interest, 

I am not now about to spe«,l ft for my day in the 
eountrj'-house includes only the little wurld within 
its domain. 

The time I speak of was a hot bright summer, when, 
to the inexperienced English family, everything they 
saw and heard was like a fage in a novel. The 
wcitthcr would have been intolerable in any place # but 
one like this — situated qn a height, with the air light,* 
pure, and fresh, the soil dry, and the house kept cool 
by the thick stone-walls, where we can enjoy the 
sight of trees all round, and that dazzlingly blue sky; 
or stealing out to some shady nook, inhale' the 
sweetness of the air from the orange-trees, and the 
roses that have burst out in full blaze, and stand 
in blushing crowds all round. But we want two 
things — the presence of some one or two dear 
English friends, and, in their absence, some choice in 
our present society. Every one hue a right to his 
own taste, and that of our worthy proprietaires is not 
altogether ours # ; that, though in general most quiet 
and undisturbed, we have now and then a littfe more 
yncmde than we desire. I^om Paris come our blessed 
proprietaires. We see them on their waHc from the 
cabaret where tji* omnibus stops, coming resolute^ •• 
up the orchard slope, followed by th^ir n^iid, bag, and 
baggage ; and very soon the premises are resounding 
with the thin screaming voice of the lady — which, at 
a distance, is almost like a child's treble — and the soft, 
oily, coaxing under-tones of the gentleman. Some- 
times they are either followed or accompanied by 
frietds or Paris pens io nna ires — low ^English or free- 
and |;asy French, who are* always hail-fellow-well-met 
with our neighbours tli5 Orangerie ; and forthwith 
the lawn is taken possession of, and the lovely garden 
filled with noise and laughter. The gentlemen strut 
about in straw-hats, white coats and trousers, and ■ 
with cigars — very cool and comfortable, no doubt; but 
their way of whiling away the bright afternoon is by 
stripping the cherry-trees, and drinking brandy and * 
water. The ladies, with a bad Parisian air, gay 
dresses, but very little youth* or bejuty, saunter about ; ;• 
under their fine parasols, sometimes sing, or mingle 
in constant jabber their bold* shrill voices with the 
gentlemen's coarse deep tones./ At six o’clock, they 
repair their dinners in the Orangerie, or on the 
seconds with our proprietaires. After this, they all 
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r^urn to the garden ; And the various parties, j unified 
together, sit on chairs under the trees half the night, 
till, to our great joy, we hear a tumultuous interchange 
of ‘ Bon soir, mortsieur,’ ‘ A^i revoir, madame,’ and six 
or seven loud English 4 £rood-nights,’ and then ttoy go 
their separate ways. « 

After this deluge of deufctful gentility, it is rather 
a relief to see an honest blouse, or a woman in sabots or 
handkerchief coiffure, go by— the gardener or work- 
men in th|ir shirt-sleeves whistlirfg innocently, Zelie 
the jardiniere , or our own nice, clean, quiet bonne 
Argentine, in her pink cotton Sundaysgown, stopping 
to give v s some confidential asides. I feel then in 
congenial society. 

As for onr proprietaires, M. and Madame L’Espeymce, 
they claim to be gentry, and to have fallen from a 
better position, having *hi*l losses in the Revolution. 
It is amazing what use is made of that revolution by 
every one whoso present appearance is not brilliant. 
His «father was one of Napolcpn’s generals, and lie 
himself has been in Algeria, ; he married a, first-cousin 
for love — for a wonder— c sVie being young and very 
pretty ; but it has turned out, as it appears to me, much 
like any marUtge de convenance. The gentleman is 
tricky, the lady jealcS*»*and pas sj on ate ; and long ago 
love has been drowned or scalded to death in hot 
water. They have stdl a community of interests, over 
which they frequently quarrel. Madame is, I suspect, 
the sharper and more business-like, and looks to the 
smallest details with thy keen close rigour of a true 
Frenchwoman. JTc is smooth and cipil, speaks with 
a pleasing voice, were it not too carefully kept down 
•to a soft coaxing under-tone, especially when addressing 
young ladies ; his smile is always insinuating ; he 
promises much, but, as he lias always to refer to 
madame, who is by no means so well disposed to 
oblige, performs next to nothing. Madame is a queer 
little bundle, with a sort of shabby coquetry still hang- 
ing about her: she trips actively about, singing in a 
cracked voice, with much would-be childish vivacity ; 
her face is generally pleasant and good-humoured, 
but we have reason to know that it can in a moment 
look quite otherwise ; and in the sprightly infantine 
voice there is a sharp intonation which may easily rise 
to a most virago-like scream. We take care not to 
quarrel with her, but I suspect tl^py lmve neither of 
them nfach affection for us. ** * 

Bit I have wanddled far off from the summer- j 
morning, which, in spite of these various drawbacks,* 
opens cheerfully qn Lcs Ormeaux. r J'he quiet English, 
tlte only family there who observe country-hours, 
have just lirfishe<f their eight-o’clock breakfast in the 
large, sunny, unfurnished dining-room, and sit in the 
low window-seat, enjoying this pleasantest hour of 
the day, when the busy little w,orld f of Les Ormeaux 
seems beginning its summer-day career. The sun is 
shining over the south garden or court ; on the broad 
gravel- wSik befote the house, kittens and puppies are 
tumbling about in full play, lying in ambush btfiiml 
the green box of the biggqst orange-tree, or jumping 
up to the stone-bench where the sisters have taken 
their work to enjoy the nfifenonette-scenUd air and 
the brightness all around. Along one side of the court 
is the gardener’s cottage— this official is gardener and 
concierge in one — close to the house, the first of that 
long row of low stone buildings, whifh ends with the 
basse-cour, the pond, and the porte cochere : the latter 
a great high wooden gate fixed in two thick stone- 
props, whose projections are hollowed out into dog- 
kennels, and etuddod with that mysterious assortment 
of bolts, beams, bars, and great clumsy locks French 
mechanism delights im# 

Their^ ^wisseB out S the kitchen- garden the meek 
little jfpmner's wife, with her small figure and quiet 1 
face, who seems to concern herself witn nothing 
duties, and to keep apart from the busy, tattling, 




quarrelling world around. Or again, with a great 
straw-hat perched on the top of her wren-like little 
figure, slib is ori a ladder, gathering orange-flowers, for 
that odious traffic in orange flower-water which Madame 
L’Esperanc$ delights in. There is the gardener, in shirt- 
sleeve and bare feet, who cries to the sitters in the 
window : ‘ Prenez garde de l’eau, mesdemoisellcs ! Je 
vais arroser les arbrest* and up goes one of two big 
pitchers, and down on a great orange-treo descends the 
splashing water. Very pretty did these seventy orange- 
trees look ranged round in their boxes, their bright 
leaves glittering in the sun and the dripping water. 

One by one, or in twos, the various lodgers appear, 
and exchange good-humoured bows or bonjours with 
each other ; but after that they arrange their occupations 
apart. Before them the propri6taire is on foot, in his 
usual undress, with his round moustached face, and 
features insignificant to nullity, and his characteristic 
walk that of .a man with much to do, beset with cares 
and pefplexities, yet trying to affect the degagd air 
of a do-nothing gentleman. lie holds conference 
with* gardener or master-mason, whom ho cannot pay, 
or curiously counts his wall-fruit, his peaches and 
grapes secured in great bags, to be sure that his 
various lodgers — to whom he is willing to sell them 
at something beyond tho market-price — have not 
secured some at ft, cheaper rate. ‘Juliet tu as touch6 
mes peelies!* is a Sequent discourteous affirmation. 
And truly such an accident is not impossible, as one 
feels on beholding that giddy young couple who 
bound into the garden, Jules .and Julie — cousins, 
I believe, though it is difficult to ascertain relationships 
in this free-and-easy set — noisy, idle, and frolicsome 
all the day long, chattering their familiar French, and 
seeming as necessary to each other as one of those 
black round soft puppies, looking like lumps of glossy 
black velvet, is to his brother. 

But Julie has a new excitement to-day: she carries 
in a cage a cifrious small animal, a loir — that is to 
sai,, a huge species of dormouse, more rat or even 
squirrel like than ours, with large ears, pink snout 
and paws. It lives in the trees, and devours fruit. 
Edgar Leonini has just caught it, and given it to 
Jules. Julie tells us about it in her French-English, 
and the boy stands by, too shy to speak English, 
but understanding it, evidently, by liis. comments on 
what we say. Presently, it is offered to us, declined, 
and finally set at liberty. 

The little group of garden-chairs all round the 
orange-trees is gradually occupied by the various 
tenarfTs. Here is a gentleman in straw-hat, light 
coat and trousers, smoking, silent, listless, with languid 
figure, pale, used-up face, and drawling voice; there 
a lady, who, though middle-aged, has more than the 
t\)mains of the rich, almost splendid beauty . of the 
south ; while Jhc two dark, thin, tall lads are heard 
calling to each other, Edgar and Hugo, through the 
garden, amidst their great employment of catching 
butterflies. They are very listless, not like vigorous, 
active English boys. Thus all remain till they disperse 
to their eleven o’clock dejeuner . Every one, even to 
the youngest of the boys, takes off his cap and bows 
respectfully as we pass ; but our sauvagerie has pre- 
vented the intercourse from getting beyond this point, 
except occasional slight chats with one of the ladies, 
and a passing laugh with Julie. 

Poor Julie 1 I cannot but feel interested in her* 
Who 6an tell what will be her grown-up fate! 
Neglected, wholly uneducated, surrounded by not the 
most favourable influences, she is still a child, and a 
veiy pretty one, with a fair, delicate, regular beauty ; 
and still protected by childish ignorance, she goes 
unheeded about, her^young face pale with the heat 
of these July days, like a delicate brier-rosq that 
grows faint and fading ere half blown, her fost shooting- 
up slight figure of twelve years old still moylng with 
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In tlic midst of the buyers, who retired only after a to tfie an idea which the t Virgin, as he said, had sent # 

long debate over the prices, I remarked one individual hint for my advantage' 

more lean and miserable-looking than the others, who ‘I believed it,’ interrupted the culprit humbly, 
walked up and down hesitatingly, while regarding the • * The matter was,’ pursued the doe, 1 to be on the 
merchandise with greedy looks. From the pertinacity watcb*for the panther at a iflace agreed on, and attract 
with which he smoked cigarito after cigailto, it was the animal by means of a # colt* to serve as a bait: He / 
easy to see that he was trying to pacify the gnaw- seemed so sure of the busmens, so certain of gaining 
ings of hunger. At last he seemed to have taken the reward of ten dollars, that 1 was foolish enough to 
his determination, and approaching the counter, he intrust him with a six months’ colt. Now, villain, 
asked for a cuartillo of maize. ‘Shew your account,* speak! What have you done with this unfortunate 
answered the clerk. The peon drew the reed from animal? How did it happen?* 

his pocket, and produced his ledger; but while the ‘You sec, scfior maestro,’ said the peon timidly, ‘I 
horizontal credit-lino was scantily marked with the was hid for two hours behind a thicket; the colt was 
hieroglyphics, the debit-line was altogether overdone tied about ten steps in front, kicking and struggling to 
with signs of every denomination. The sclerk peremp- get away to its dam ; when all at once I saw two eyes 
torily refused to .sell without a new order, and gave shiniifg in the darkness like lighted cigars. I took aim 
back the papers. From all appearances, the peon had in that direction ; recommended my soul to Heaven ; 

foreseen this result, and had habituated himself to turncfl away head ; and lired ’ 

resignation ; a painful disappointment, however, shewed ‘And instead of the panther you killed the colt,' 
itself in his worn features, as with trembling «fingers cried the exasperated proprietor. f 

he attempted to replace his accounts in the reed. I # ‘ Oh, senor maestro,’ interrupted the labourer 
felt a movement of compassion, and paid the cleric* for energetically, hi3 self-estccirf wounded, ‘ I only lamed 
the modest supply for which the poor labourer had it.’ * 

solicited. The peon testified his gratitude by imme- * Ki\Jed or lamed, is it not the same tl\jng? Begone, 
diately borrowing from me another real (sixpence), and wretch ! But stop : go and tell fVdin to give you eight 
begging me to accompany him to his cabin, to cure his hours in the cepo* , ’ 

wife, who had long suffered from illiyss. During the ‘It was a happy idea for all that,’ rejoined the poor 
short walk, I learned that it was this illness which had peon mournfully, as the abundance vanished of which 
thrown him into arrears, and made him lose credit lie hud dreamed for his family; and went out with his 
wlieu he had more need of it than ever. head sunk down upon his breast, and an air of resig- 

The peon’s hut displayed all the poverty and want nation, while tears stole siowly'Mown his hollow checks, 
that were to be expected. A few earthen-jars, with It was with empty hands he would have to return, to 
two or three bullocks’ skulls for seats, composed the his cabin: eight hours in the stocks was what he had i 
; whole of the furniture. Two famished-looking children gained 'by exposing his life, saved only by a miraculous 
I were playing about a w'oman, whose pallid and worn chance. I was acquainted with his profound misery; 
countenance denoted the tyst stage of a lingering had shared his hopes, although not admitted to eonfi- 
malady. Kecliuing under a penthouse in tlio inner dence as to his project ; and felt rather dispirited at so 
court, she was feebly swinging a little hammock, by melancholy a result. 

means of a string made of fibres of the aloe, in which, A short time afterwards, I found myself walking 
as it hung from the posts that supported the she^l, instinctively towards the place where I had seen the 
an infant lay asleep. It was a melancholy picture. I cepos and other instruments of punishment used at the 
endeavoured to reassure the father, by advising him hacienda. The cepo is constructed in the same manner 
to substitute for the pimento and cactus fruit, on as the stocks formerly used for the exposure of culprits 
which the -whole family fed, a diet better suited to the in England. The legs of the individual arc, however, 
w eak state of his -wife's health ; but I could not conceal raised to a higher elevation, so as to compel him to 
from myself tjic fact, that in his case it was next to rest on the nape of his neck — a position which, after a 
impracticable. The peon listened, however, and rubbed few liour^ beifcmcl insupportable. Half-a-dt«en of 
his hands, and exhibited signs of satisfaction which I* these eepos were erected in a small yard, overtopped 
could hardly regard as the effect of my exhortations. *>y sy>icuta } or pillory, onl^uscd on special occasions. 

He answered to the questions 1 put respecting this Touched by the peon’s misadventure, I lidd resolved 
sudden and singular joy, that the holy Virgin* had on carrying hiir»*somo assistance, But I had bee'd**** 
I just sent him an idea, and that abundance would not anticipated by a means through which the poor 
1 be long before visiting his dwelling. While speaking, labourer’s necessities -were more generously suppled, 
ho cast a look of affection upon an old rusty musket A man was stretched in one of the cepos, entirely 
standing ^n ono corner of his hut. It was in vai% exposed to the rays of a scorching sun, supporting 
I interrogated him on the use to which he thought of himself, sometimes on his elbows, at others, making 
putting it; he w r as unwilling to explain, fnd contented a screen with his hands against the glare which nearly 
himself by repeating that it was a glorious, a tri- blinded him. It was with extreme surprise that, 
umphant idea. I loft him without having been able instemd of the peon, I reqpgniscd* Martingale, one of 
to extract his secret, but feeling certain that the the herdsmen employed on the estate, 
rust-eaten weapon -would only be dangerous to him ‘By what extraordirfiry adventure,’ I inquired, ‘do 
who fired it. Two days afterwards, I happened to you find yourself in this macomfortable position ?* 
meet the proprietor of the hacienda; he was blue ‘Alas! eefior cavalier,’ he answered, ‘it is because 
with rage, soundly reprimanding a poor wretch, who, of my good heart and evil star, and also because of*, 
with a musket under his arm, and head bent dowg, my friend, the new steward’s protection. But since. 1 

! w$s twisting his hat awkwardly in his hands. I chance has mad * you a witness of my misfortune, my 

I ^recognised the peon. honour requires that you should be acquainted with ! $ 

I, n ‘Ail! Sefior Don Ramon,* I inquired of the* chief, its motive.* , > . v 

‘what ill news have you heard?’ I listened while he went on with his justification ' ■ 

/ What have I heard ? * he answered : 5 it is that my 1 Tho motive,’ he said, ‘ is most honourable. WhenjllA f, 
people are in league with tile panthers against my understood that one of my comrades had to undergo 
cattle* Another colt I have lost by the clumsiness eight hours of cepo, X thought he would not beeorry ‘ 

of this fellow/ He went on withlflcreasing vehemence: to divert himself a little, and c'fine here with a ffew , ; 

‘Youknow that for some time these cursed panthers dollars and a pack of cards. Unfortunately, my 
hayp Committed nightly ravages among my herds, partner pressed no other disposable capital than his 
i ; Yesterday, that scoundrel there came to communicate eight hours of punishment. I knew him to be generally 
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pretty safe, and offered to f/ake two reals against* his 
promise to pay. lie accepted ; hut I had such ill-ltfck, 
that notwithstanding the infallible trick which I know 
so well how toe practise, I lost the two reals and< 
every coin I had left in Succession. My companion 
then proposed his eight hours of cepo as a stake, to 
give me a chance; but I/e^overed none of my money, 
and won the seven hours that yet remained of the 
| infliction, for our play had consumed one hour. It 
was, however, necessary to ask the steward’s consent 
to the change ; my honour laid it on me as a duty to 
solicit tliis favour — the rather ’ 

* The rather/ I interrupted, * because you hoped he 
would refuse.’ 

‘lie refuse!’ exclaimed Martingale indignantly. 
‘On the contrary, the steward granted my request 
with a courteous alacrity fqr which I am realty grateful ; 
but he shall pay me for it yet,’ c 

I calmed the herdsman’s irritation, by making him 
a present of the dollar which I had destined for the 
peon: he assured me that it should be reserved fo/ 
some extraordinary opportunity. Tho occasion pre- 
sented itself shortly afterwards, and tho voluntary 
sufferer won a# Indian slave. f 

, **** 

THE MONTH: * 

S C I E N C E AND ART S. 

An inquiry is begun, which may he followed by 
important consequence# not only to the pockets but 
to the health of the public— we mean the Inquiry by a 
, Parliamentary Committee into the practice of adulterat- 
ing articles of food, beverages, drugs, and the like ; 
a practice which has of late years prospered to such 
a degree, that it has come to be regarded as ‘all fair in 
business.* Exposures of the frauds have from time to 
time been made, and warnings issued against the use 
of sophisticated commodities, but never with such 
authority as at present. The Lancet , as we informed 
our readers, did much good a few months ago — 
published the names of dishonest traders, put pur- 
chasers on their guard, and thereby prepared the 
way for remedial measures. Whatever may be the 
measures recommended by the committee now sitting 
— and we hope they will not separate without devising 
some {jieans of putting down so icton^rous* an evil — 
we venture to suggest that punishment, severe and 
uncompromising, should bg resorted to. Those whq 
sell, whether by wholesale or retail, should be mafie to 
Pj^Jecl that they cannot traffic in deleterious compounds 
with impurity ; /hat if they will not be honest as a 
matter of conscience, they shall as a matter of policy. 
Thd name of Englishman once stood high above all 
others for fair-dealing ; that was jn the days when 
wares were genuine and profits* legitimate— but now ! 
Tennyson has sonic energetic lines on the disgraceful 
system his nqw poem Maud .- he says : — 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffum’twhoad. 

Till the filthy by-lane rigga to the yell of the trakplcd 
wife ; * 

While chalk, and alum, an* plaster are sold to tho poor 
for bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in the very moans of life. 

| We have now an inquiry with authority. Let it end 
in authoritative restraints. 

There is, however, something to he said <#i the Other 
side of the question*. It is, that the public are them- 
selves to blame for much of the evil, by reason of their 
insensate desire for cheapness. So that a thing cost 
but little mttoey, there are thousands who take no heed 
of quality. Lei qu^ity become the test of cheapness, 
and let the purchaser remember that that which costs 
least is not tho cheapest, and the work of N legislation 
will be half accomplished. 


That ever-flowing cause of controversy and condem- 
nation — the Thames, has again come under notice. 
ProfcssoioFaraday has had something to say about it, 
and yet it appears we must wait six years before the 
polluted stream can be purified — before we can hope 
to see anjGhing but a brown river flowing through 
London. Meantime, a sensible improvement lias been 
made in the quality of the water supplied to the 
inhabitants, but not to the extent that could be wished. 
Dr I^un das Thomson, in a paper read before the 
Chemical Society, says that the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall water is twice as impure in August as it is in 
March ; and that ‘ iu all the Avaters collected during 
the course of the inquiry, abundance of animal and 
vegetable lifc„was detected in mechanical suspension 
.... Even during the severest frost, remarkable examples 
were noticed of the persistence of vitality among some 

of the larger animal forms The fibrine of tho 

faeces has also constantly been obtained from service- 
pipes eff the Southwark Company.’ Pure water is 
therefore as much a desideratum as pure bread and 
groceries. 

Our government have been often reproached with the 
little regard they pay to the claims of science; they 
could always find money for any purpose except that 
which most contributes to national greatness. We arc 
of those who believe that science is the more vigorous^ 
as assuredly it iJHlnpmore independent, for not being 
patted on the back by those in power. To be encou- 
raged, is often as fatal to research as to an individual. 
It is, however, always possible to recognise a claim 
with more or less of sympathy. A few years ago, we 
informed our readers that the government had placed 
L.1000 at the disposal of the Royal Society, for the 
promotion of science. The grant was voluntary, never 
having been asked for, although the contrary has been 
stated ; and the Society vterO 1 merely the stewards of 
the fund, not its recipients. During, five years, they 
have, by grants of various amounts to different indivi- 
duals, done real service to the cause of science ; valuable 
astronomical observations have been printed, which 
otherwise would have remained in manuscript; and 
investigations have been made into highly important 
branches of science, by earnest and laborious men, who, 
but for tho pecuniary aid thus afforded, would have 
been unable to pursue their inquiries. It is, therefore, 
witli tho more rqgrct we now state, that? the grant has 
been stopped by the government, on the ground that 
the exigencies of war are too great to allow any longer 
of the apportionment of L.1000 to the advancement 
of science. The session is over — parliament is taking 
its holiday — and so the matter ends. 

We must not forget to mention that L.6000 has 
been voted to Captain M‘Clure for his discovery of the 
Northwest Passage, anclL.5000 to the officers and crew . 

his ship. Franklin is to have a monument to his 
memory in Greenwich Hospital ; and the names of Sir 
Edward Parry, who died a few weeks since, and of 
other arctic explorers, are to be engraven thereon. 

Tbl* second annual Report of the Department of 
Science and Art has been published, and we gather 
from it that the large sums granted to the establish- 
ment have not been altogether spent in vain. During 
the past year, 294 schools have availed themselves 4 of 
examples and illustrations as means of study;’ MO 
^hoolm asters and 80 pupil- teachers received instruction 
in drawing, and 10,500 children have been taught on 
art principles. * In order to give still further encou- 
ragement. to progress in the schools, it has beeh 
determined to give annually a small prize, consisting 
of a pair of compasses, pen, and pencil, among every 25 < 
scholars taught drawing by a master of a School Of 
Art.’ The schools ^)f Science and Navigation are 
making satisfactory progress: 111 plans and sections 
have been added to the mining records; and ‘the 
statistics of the produce of iron ore, and of the 


manufacture of iron in Scotland for the year 1853 were 
obtained, and arrangements were made for obtaining 
correct returns for the year 1864.’ Then wifti respect 
to the Oceanic Meteorological Survey,* we read that 
‘agents have been appointed at several outports for 
the purpose of lending* instruments to sea- |oiri£* ships 
promising to comply with the conditions proscribed for 
rendering their observations valuable;’ that ‘during 
the past year, instruments have been furnished to fifty 
merchant- ships and thirty men-of-war and. that 
‘ Captain Fitz Roy has nearly completed the prepara*- 
tion of a set of charts, illustrating the prevailing winds 
of the Atlantic Oceans/ And last, with respect to the 
Geological Survey, we arc informed that ‘the whole 
area surveyed during the last year 2800 square 

'miles Five sheets, comprising about 1 50 miles 

of sections, have been issued ; many additions to the 
maps already published have been made ; and several 

new sheets are in course of publication Towards 

the close of the year, the Geological Survey was*for the 
first time extended to Scotland, and a considerable area 
in Haddingtonshire is far advanced/ The same uScfui 
work has also been carried forward in Ireland ; and an 
important experiment lias been made by winch marine 
resources arc to be indicated. Mr Iluxley, one of our 
most eminent naturalists, was employed to survey 
Tenby Bay, and ‘ lie has mapped ujyn the chart the 
results of his preliminary inquiries The locali- 

ties of the oyster-beds, mussel-beds, seining, trawling, 
and cod grounds, are marked out, with the view of 
obtaining an accurate determination of the fishing- 
grounds, so as to prevent the reckless and exhausting 
method of working now prevalent in many districts. 
The scientific as well as the economical results obtained, 
were sufficiently decisive to justify the views under 
which the experiment l^ul.bcen undertaken, and to 
induce the director of the survey to recommend that 
similar coast-surveys should be continued in connection 
with the Geological Survey/ 

The Russian system of telegraphs has been *so 
improved by Siemens, of Berlin, that dispatches can 
be flashed from a distance, and printed in the ordinary 
typographical character, instead of dots and dashes, 
lie has also proved, what was for a long time doubted, 
that signals can be sent from opposite ends of a w r ire 
at the same »timc without interference ; so that a 
second signal ma; he forwarded wliilb the receiver of 
the fire* is acknowledging its reception. The essential 
condition appears to be, that the two opposing currents 
shall he absolutely equal; and this is measured and 
determined by a newly invented instrument called an 
agometer, The same fact of double transmission has 
been for some time known to experimentalists in this 
country. 

Langb^rg, of Christiania, investigating the phem* 
rneha of terrestrial magnetism, sees reasc^i to conclude 
that the greatest magnetic induction, as demonstrated 
by the records of observatories in all parts of the 
world, takes placo sixteen days after the two solstices 
— in the northern hemisphere at one period, in the 
southern at the other, lie shews that at those two 
periods, the poles of the earth are so placed as to 
become subject to the, greatest amount of influence 
from the sun. These facts assort well with what is 
known respecting another phenomenon — namely, that 
the aurora has a marked maximum at the equinoxes, 
and as strongly marked a minimum at the solstices. 
So far as is yet ascertained, the phenomena are 
dependent on the position of the poles and axis of the 
earth relatively to each other; and slowly we are 
beginning to be able to trace Something like cause *tnd 
effect in the mysterious phOMinena of terrestrial 
magnetism. Touching this qujtion, the astronomer- 
royal aays in his annual report, which we noticed last 
month, that ‘ whenever any extended view of the coa- 
mical causes, or laws of magnetism and meteorology, 


shall render an accurate discussion of observation^ 
practicable and useful, the magneticai and meteorolo- 
gical observations made at Greenwich will be found to 
•present such materials for the discufisien as can scarcely 
be obtained from any other ‘observatory/ 

A little new light has tyocn thrown on an interesting 4 
question of chemistry by }f.. Devillo, the producer of 
aluminum. Silicon, as is pretty well known, is sup- 
posed to bo condensed carbon. M. Devil le points out 
the relation between the two; and taking chloride and 
fluoride of silicon, and treating them at different tem- 
peratures, he gets carbon in three distinct forms — as 
ordinary coal, as graphite, and, third, as a crystalline 
substance, hard enough to cut glass. Of tne latter, 
he exhibited a large crystal to the Academic. Should 
these* experiments hear the test of further trial and 
repetition, we shall have as a lhct what has, from time 
to tflne, passed through the world of science as a 
rumour, causing no little excitement. Under present 
circumstances, it will be interesting to watch the g)ro- 
fjress of the Academic ; for, l>y a decree of the emperor, 
the philosophic corporation* fire to submit to certain 
changes ; government is toiiave a voice in their deci- 
sions, ^md take them under its paternal f,*arc. 

Attention is again directed to Carbonic acid baths, as 
a beneficial remedy for muscular contractions, debility, 
and weak eye! : tin 1 curative effects in some instances are 
remarkable. M. Ilerpin reports that at Mnricnbad ho 
placed his stiff leg in a bath of the gas, and, after the 
first few minutes, experienced |i glow and tingling, next 
a copious perspiration, and iii time the joint became 
supple. INI. Baude’ns, of Makefile, protests against 
amputation for frost-bite. If left to itself, he argues* 
that nature will separate the living from the dead 
portions, neither too little nor too much. Of 3000 
frost-bitten soldiers landed at that port, 300 were 
cured by being left to nature, and arc now much less 
distiom bored and lame than those who underwent 
amputation. Professor Bierordt, of Frankfort, has 
invented a machine to record the beating of the pulse. 
The arm is placed in a kind of cradle, which keeps it 
steady ; a lever rests by one end on the artery, and at 
every beat a pencil, on tho opposite end, marks a 
cylinder of paper. If tlic pulse bo regular, a regular 
zigzag line is produced ; if irregular, the line is full of 
breaks and jerks. JVf. Pierre offers g few observations 
on the ftfrage '•and aliment of cattle. Tic fimls four 
times as much azote in the uppbr parts of plants -%s in 
’the lower, the quantity diminishing downwards to the 
roots ; and that qfter-maths are richer in azote than , 
first crops— resets confirmed by the experiments of* 
Boussingault. * * 

Among matters communicated to the Academic, is 
the description of a machine for making water boil 
without fire: friction, is the means employed instead 
of fuel. The Soeietc d* Agriculture are publishing a 
few simple facts about oats, with a view to bring this 
gram into use throughout France general If", as an 
artilfo of diet. ■* They giy*s information as to the way 
in which porridge should made, and draw attention 
to the fact, that in Brittany the peasants make a 
palatable pottage of oaitueal and vegetables mixed. 

It is shewn that the crops of oats may be doubled, and 
that horses may be fed very much more economically < 
than at present. The grape disease has led to experi- 
ments being tri<M with other fruits; and in Bicilv, the , 
Indian fig is found to make excellent wine. It will, 
surprise many readers to hear .that, owing to the 
scarcity of material for making brandy, the Fren$i , 
have for months past impelled whisky and git* from j 
England, in enormous quantities, for conversion into 
brandy. What will the lovers of genuine Cognac say to 
this ? The demand is so great and pressing that the 
ordinary means of shipment proving insufficient, casks 
of the above-proof spirits have been sent ,br rail to 
Folkstone for transport across the Channel* One more 


qdded to the list of mystifications for John Bull Und 
his yalofous allies. 

The Easters Archipelago Company are building a 
fleet of screw-steamers, each 1000 tons burden, hoping, 
to find ample trade in the zfegion from which the& take 
their name. The sultafl of Borneo has made them a 
grant of 150 miles of territory on the main and on 
Labuan, where coal-mines are to be worked. Among 
islandsoso amazingly productive, the results can hardly 
fail to be satisfactory. At Columbus, Ohio, an inge- 
nious individual has discovered a way of lining the 
axle-boxes of railway-carriages with glass, the operation 
being accomplished while both are in a state of fusion ; 
and, as ik said, with the advantage of increased dura- 
bility and diminished friction. Should such prove to 
be the case, after sufficient trial, wc may accept the 
discovery as a real improvement. In another quarter, 
a stone-planing machine has been contrived, which, 
■with a rotating cutter fixed on a revolving arm, puts 
a smooth face on a slab of eight feet superficies in 
seven minutes. And in Philadelphia, cast iron has 
been laid down as pavempnt for the side-walks of the 
streets. The plates are feet long, 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, and $thstof an inch thick. Where they cover a 
cellar, they are warmed from beneath in winter, to 
melt the snow and keep them dfy. So far the metal 
is considered to be preferable to stone. ' We think it 
likely that the company just formed for the utilisation 
of the waste slag of our ironworks, will find their slabs 
of slag better suited for paving purposes than either 
iron or stone. ' r 


have left wives behind them in their own countries; and 
they marry, and go off, and are never heard of again. — 
Ho witt's band, Labour t and Gold. 

» 

LASTING IMPRESSIONS. 

You may gaze upon an object 
Till its likeness you retain, 

And through distance, and through darkness, 

You behold that form again: 

So I pondered on thy goodness 
Till there grew about my heart 
Many never-dying feelings 

Which make up its better part. 

You i£ay listen to a measure, 

Till its sentiment and tone # 

Find a hiding-place within you, 

And the song becomes your own : 

So I treasured up thy sayings, 

And now, in my own, I find 
The echoes of thy accents, 

*’ The reflections of thy mind ! 

There are perfumes we remember 
When their sources are no more ; 

There are flavours that will linger 
When the banqueting is o’er : 

So, the t^.arms thy presence yielded 
Have outliVed thy honeyed breath, 

And my soul, that feasted freely, 

Will partake of them till death ! 

PUTNT Y. G. M. 


r PUBLIC HONOURS TO LITERATURE. 

| It does not follow that because a great writer is 
| honoured by the public, lie lias no claim to he honoured 
by the Crown. It little matters whether this or that 
author is entitled to write a certain number of letters 
before or after his name, or to wear a hit of gold or silrer, 
or a scrap of ribbon on his breast. The author himself 
would care little, perhaps, for the mere personal vanity of 
the thing. What lie desires Is meet honour to literature; 
and literature can only bo honoured through its professors. 
But how scanty a number of its professors have ever been 
so honoured —a scanty number at all times, and in every 
reign deercasingly scanty ! Who ever hears, in these 
days, of a writer receiving public honours solely because 
he is aipublic writer ? Some accident vMComueted with 
liteiPJbure may help him Jo distinction ; hut it is conferred 
on the accident, not on himsq u> . And yet if there be any 
calling in tlffe world to which the rendering of personal 
tjtfmour is peculiarly appropriate, it is*^iat of literature; 
for literary si\fces%is especially a man’s own, the growth 
of his personal gifts and personal exertions alone, pro- 
moted by no accident, shaped by no agents, aided by no 
auxiliaries. The triumphs of the author arc exclusively 
his own. He has no courageous battalions to win victory 
for }um in spite of himself .-— North British Review. 

* MAIDSERVANTS POR AUSTRALIA. 

As to the two maidservant who, you s*y, wish to t ome 
but, 1 am not the person ip advise them to it. u'hoy 
have lived in comfortable places «at home; and, after the 
comforts of a good English htme, and the pleasant and 
« vigorous climate of England, the change to a colony would 
g£ike them dumb. At all events, let them reflect well on 
the unpaved streets, and the dust blowing every few days 
iu Melbourne, till you cannot see your own hand; on the 
heat, the flies, the mud, and slush the moment there is 
rain, before they quit the smooth pavements attd the com- 
forts that ahound m England. Let them reflect well, too, 
on the r^de, chaotic, and* blackguard state of the lower 
society id isudd^ly-thrown-togcther colony. It would 
strike them ii&adtonishment. As to girls marrying here 
—the groat fc^Bi^fcatioAtr*that is soon accomplished ; for I 
hear that lots of diggers got married almost every time they 
bourne to spend their gold. A*, lot of the 
are Assembled here from all the four winds 
ftobddy k&>ws them ; much less whether they 


the hoop. 

The hoop, like any other habiliment, was only ugly 
inasmuch as it interfered with the mind’s idea of the body’s 
Shape. Tt was ugly, when it made the hips appear dis- 
located, the body swollen, the gait unnatural ; in other 
words, as long as it suggested the idea of some actual 
deformity, and might have been considered as made to suit 
it. But when it w as large, and the swell of it hung at a 
proper distance from the person, it’ became, not a habili- 
ment, but an enclosure. The person stood aloof from it, 
and was imagined to do so. The lady, like a goddess, was 
half concealed in a hemisphere — out of which the rest of 
her person rose, like Venus out of the billows. When she 
moved, and the hoep was of proper length as Well as breadth, 
she did not walk — her steps were not visible— she was 
borne along — she was wafted — came gliding. Sb issued 
the Woriley Montagus, the Coventries, and the Harveys, 
out o£ their sedans ; and came radiant with admirations of 
beholders through avenues of them at palace-doors. Thus 
poor Maric-Antoinctte came, during the height of her bloom 
and ascendancy, through arrays, on either side, of guards 
and adorers ; and swept along with her the eyes and the 
K formations of Mr Burke . — Leigh Hunt's Qld Court 
Suburb. € 

ADVERTISING. 

The new number of the Quarterly Review (103), just 
published, contains an interesting article on 'Advertise- 
ments/ tracing their history from the first book advertise- 
ment in the Mercurius Politicus, in 1652, to the great 
broad sheet of the Times, in May 1865. The writer 
asserts that the following amounts ape annually spent in 
advertising:— By Holloway for his pills, L. 30, 000 ; by 
Moses and Son, L. 10,000; by Rowland and Son (Macassar 
oil, &c.), L. 10,000 ; by Dr pe Jongh (cod-ltver oil), 
L.10,000 ; Heal and Sons (bedsteads and bedding), L.6000 ; 
Nicoll (tailors), L.4500. Xn the days of the railway mania 
the proprietors of the Times received as m^ch as L.6687 
in one week for advertisements ! Their average advertising 
receipts per week appeal to be a little above L.3000-— 
Publishers' Circular, 1 , 
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TRACINGS OI ' 1 ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS.* • 

T H IS V O Y A O II T o T II O It H II A V X. • 

Rem auk athve as arc? some of the natural peculiar! ties 
of Iceland — its terrific’, though rarely active volcanoes, 
its singular sulphureous and other hot springs, nil 
indicating a presence of fire in immediate proximity to 
its wastes of eternal snow — it cojjld scarcely have been 
an object of such interest to the British tourist, were 
it not in general so difficult to be reached, so hardly to 
he travelled in, and altogether a country from whose 
bourne it is so uncertain whether the traveller may 
e'er return. From British ports, it is rarely that a 
ship sails for Iceland. Seldom does a yachtsman dare 
to trust his gay barb through the long waste of sea 
which surrounds its irSn ’coasts. Almost the only 
regular communication that takes place between it and 
the continent of Europe, is bv the post-packet, which 
sails eight times a year from Copenhagen to Keikiavjk, 
taking generally t video the time that is now required 
for a voyage to America, and requiring as much in 
returning. Hence it arises that exceedingly few 
Englishmen have ever visited Iceland — not one English 
geologist, that I am aware of, since Sir George 
Mackenzie in* 1810, notwithstanding .the great attrac- 
tion which the island presents to that class— and only 
two book-making travellers of any note since that 
time, one of them the emissary of a religious society. 
From Denmark, to which it belongs, or any othef part 
of the continent, the scientific and literary travellers 
have been scarcely more numerous — the most noted 
visitors of cither class being the gentlemen of the 
French cArvette La Recherche , who traversed the island 
in 1835 and 183G, and published a laborhtus account of 
its natural features, accompanied by a volume draw- 
ings. For twenty years, scarcely any notice of^'t has 
appeared in English literature. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of lively interest 
that I heard, in June of this year, of .a Danish war- 
steamer, which was about to touch at Leith on its way 
to Iceland, and take up four gentlemen of Edinburgh, 
if so many should present themselves, and convey 
them to Iceland and back for a moderate expense. It 
seemed a most handsome and liberal proposal* of the 
Danish naval minister, and I at once resolved to be a 
passenger. Not only were other three quickly found, 
but two besides applied for births, and, on a telegra- 
phic communication being macy*to Copenhagen, were 
gratified with their desire. Tnu3 there was to be a 

** ■ ■ ■ - - — - — * — * — 

* This series of articles is contributed hy Mr Robert Chambers. 


part*' of six. I was at firs? hopeful that one or two of 
the professors of natural science in our university would 
be of the number; hut engagements with summer 
glasses rendered this impossible. We were also disap- 
pointed of Colonel James' pf the Ordnance Survey, 
whose extensive geological* knowledge would have 
niade«the privilege of a passage Aruly* well bestowed 
in his ease. As it yas, our party did include one or 
two gentlcrqcn possessing a general knowledge of 
geology and mineralogy, besides one highly-skilled 
amateur photographer, w ho proposed taking with him 
an apparatus for sun-pictures. A hope was felt 
aqiongst us, that there mi gift be one or two Danish 
Mtijuns in the vessel; but wl$n it arrived, its four 
native passengers proved to be men of wholly different* 
classes. We discovered that, moderate as the fare was, 
it exceeded the convenience of n set of professors whose 
entire animal income is only L.llfi). How the minister, 
so Jiheral towards Englishmen, should not have seen 
fit to give gratuitous passages to one or two such 
Danes as Foivhammer and Esericht, who would have 
returned the benefit so largely to their countrymen, 

1 cannot ti ll. Terhaps, on a future opportunity, this 
omission may he remedied. 

'The Thai — for such was its name— was a handsome 
screw, mounting eight guns, and containing a crew of 
about 13<4 mei’f under a captain and four lieutenants. 
While she lay in the Road, taking on hoard a suppjy of 
coa^ I had an opportunity^!’ making the acquaintance 
of the officers, all of whom spoke J^nglisfi perfectly 
well. This was A surprising circumstance; but it is to! 
he accounted for chiefiy by the attractions of English 
literature. Men of the superior classes in Dcmftartc 
study English at, school — using, by the by, the dear 
old Vicar of WdrJictH ar, 4 heir principal text-hook — 
because, while their own language presents lew hooks, 
the productions of Scott, Bulwer, Dk’keus, afid other 
English author^ have a eh§rm that repays the labour. 
To \ perfect knowledge pi‘ our language, Captain 
Raffenberg added, still Inorc to my surprise, an intimate 
acquaintance with our hfitory, which enabled him to 
feel in the most lively manner the interest associated 
with llolyrood, the Castle, Roslin, and many other 
places in and abiyit Edinburgh. In our perambulations 
amongst these scenes, we were accompanied by Count 
Trampe, stiftsamptman or governor.of Iceland, who was 
returning from Copenhagen to the scat of lus govern* ; 
incut, from which he had bekn a ftw months absent. 

It was curious to take these two Danes into a dusky 
old room in the Cowgate, stuffecUlaU of brokers 1 furni- 
ture, where, in 1590, thirty magnates of th^ir country, 
who cam<S in the train of the Princess Anne, were 
entertained by the magistrates of Edinburgh. It was 
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ih those days the dining-rotfm of the Master of the 
Mint, and probably not a single Dane has ever been in 
it from that time till the present. 

On Monday afternoon, the 18th of June, all needful 
preparations being made* we went on board the 
not failing to remark, as we* approached, how appro- 
priate to the views we hJ.l was the figure of the 
northeiyi god at the head, holding out a goodly hammer 
in his handj We*wcre quickly settled, each couple of 
persons in r onc of those coffin-like spaces which arc 
amusingly considered as bedrooms at sea; most of 
them opening from the mess-room, which was also of 
hut limited dimensions. One of the first things we 
were called upon to attend to, was a rule that no 
passenger could be allowed to carry any lucifer-matelies. 
Why was this ? Only because ol’ the simple fact, that 
there was six thousand pJUnds-weight of gunpowder 
closely adjacent beneath our dormitories! Here was 
hazard the first to he encountered for the sake of 
seeitfg Iceland. Strange to say, all of us seemed to 
feel the fact as a pure ideality— much on the rule, H 
suppose, of De non appareUpibns et non exhtentibua (‘(idem 
est ratio. At least, I never could observe that any one 
was in the slightest C^gree discomposed by it. * 

In our little oblong sky-lighted mess-room, we 
mustered a pretty large party at «incals T -tlie captain 
and three lieutenants (one remaining on deck on duty), 
the doctor, purser, and engineer, four native and six 
British passengers. The hojmeisftr , or steward, kept 
a good supply of vian<D, and sherry and Bordeaux 
were never wanting at dinner. According to the 
t custom of Denmark, Crams were taken before and 
during all meals ; and to this custom most of the 
British passengers seemed to accommodate themselves 
fully as easily as to the narrow sleeping-places. The 
kindness and attention shewn to us in all possible 
ways by the officers, went far beyond our expectations. 
While perfectly well bred, they seemed to us less rtfift* 
than English officers are generally inclined to he. 
Both ns to bed and board, they gave 11s every sort 
of preference over themselves that politeness could 
suggest. Indeed, I feel almost ashamed of their 
extreme good-nature, even while grateful for it. It is 
perhaps also worthy of notice, as a circumstance 
marking the; universal advance of true refinement, 
that, throughout the whole time wo* were together, the 
conversation was maintained in a tone of cheerfulness 
amFplcasantry, without ever once shewing a tendency 4 
to overpass*tlie hounds of decorum. What a contrast 
our associations regarding the sga-life of the last 
century ! % * 

Behold us, # tlien, on the evening of our start, making 
our tvay out of the Firth of Forth against a light east 
wind, the weather rather dull and cold. The towers 
and steeps of lofty Edinburgh fade anfi sink behind us : 
the fertile shores of East Lothian are left on the right : 
the Bas^ 1 sea-rock immense,’ is passed : and the pilot 
descends into his* pinnace at the Tslc of May, tlienf to 
wait till some incoming vfssel shall «all him ifcain 
into action. Adieu for we#ks to friends and foes— -to 
news of Sebastopol, however thtilling— to our part in 
all that concerns the interest! and welfare of Britain ! 
With a daguerreotype of the basaltic cliffs of May on 
our minds, as caught through flighty mist and spray 
amidst the thickening gray of night, wc bid farewell to 
land, and take a north-east course ibto the German 
Ocean ; for the captain, even with steam at his com- 
mand, likes good sea-room for Ids ship. Next morning, 
we find ourselves alone on the waters— no trace of 
Caledonia stern a*id wild to be seen. Cutting against 
a north wind, we have weather clear, but cold. And 
so we go on and on; ^jid dinner succeeds breakfast, and 
tea succeeds dinner ; and there are walks along the 
,d«®k, and outlookings through telescopes ovqr the gun- 
and watching# of sea-birds and of distant sails ; 
fifftd one or two persons confess themselves as not yet 


quite reconciled gasfcrically to sea-life — till evening 
begins toj::ome on, just as we are approaching that 
( outlier of the Orcades, the Fair Isle, to the east of 
which is the passage usually taken into the North Sea. 
It is teri o’dock, and the sun is little more than just 
set, and the north is a long eloud-draped chamber, 
with the draperies and festoonings dropping a ruby 
dye, when we approach this unfortunate little island, 
which, we believe, supports two hundred of God’s 
creatures, but is wished by everybody besides to bo at 
the bottom, or at the North Dole, or anywhere, seeing 
that it creates such a monstrous deal of inconvenience, 
and does such a frightful amount of actual mischief. 
A \cry decent-looking little green island it is all lit * 
time, as if it hail' never wrecked a hark nor robbed a crev 
in its whole course of existence. More deadly by far 
appears Sumbrugli Ilciftl, opposite, the lofty extremity 
of the Zetland group, which we now see dunly through 
the haze to the right. Good or evil, we course past 
it in perfect security, and so make a final parting 
from f Scottish land. Faroe and Iceland now lie clear 
before us. 

On the third day, after a brilliant sunrise at half- 
past two, the wind changed to the south-west, bringing 
on the usual unpleasant consequences of rain and 
bluster, but without impeding our course. It is 
impossible, however, to get a meridian observation; 
and as the Faroe Ishfhds cannot be far ahead, we are 
forced to pause at night, and even go back a little, 
lest we come to a premature landing. I hear before T 
rise next morning, that the southernmost of the group 
has been seen, and all is right, and we are sailing in 
amongst them. T come upon deck, and find that we 
are just passing the Little Dimon, a lofty isle, of the 
peculiar form of Ailsa or the Bass, which seems set 
like a guardian at the south Q f the archipelago. One 
of its sides, I find by a rough measurement, rises at an 
angle of f>4 degrees ; it is not. therefore, surprising that 
the Little Dimon is uninhabited by man. It contains, 
however, some wild sheep, whose flesh is said to have 
the flavour of venison. Presently, the Great Dimon, 
another lofty but less column-] ike island, appears, cliffed 
all round, insomuch that no landing can be effected upon 
it except by a rope. Still, however, we learu there in 
011 this island one slieep-farmer, acting as steward for 
the king of Denmark, the proprietor. And now, look- 
ing onward, we begin to see, through the thinning mist, 
other masses of land, which wc learn belong to Sandhe, 
Suderde, and other members of the group —hare gray 
mountains they are, or with only a slight tint of green, 
and Horizontal stripes of snow lying along them, like 
webs of linen bleaching on a Scotch hill-face. Such, 
indeed, is the very image which the object has pre- 
sented to the popular imagination at home, where a 
Mripe of snow 011 a particular part of the 0$hil Hills 
passes by ilia pretty name of Lady Alva’s Web. ]n 
the Faroes, this disposition of the snow at the end of 
winter is the result of the peculiar geological feature's 
of tlicf country, as will he by and by explained. 

The whole scene, and the outward sensations of the 
moment, press upon us the idea of a wild, uncouth, 
and arctic region, where man maintains a rough 
struggle with nature, and gets himself roughened in 
the process — the more remarkable to us, as being a 
sdene comparatively near to Scotland— near, and yet 
in essential respects how different from all of Scotland 
which may in such a case be taken into account ! To 
such a*n outlandish territory may we, leaving Leith 
on Monday afternoon, arrive on Thursday morning — 
a possibility little known or reflected upon amongst 
us 1 , hut surely not without its weight in many social 
considerations. We were musing on such things, when 
a boat was descrieaf ahead, containing three rude 
figures, such as one is accustomed to see invwood- 
engravings in missionary tracts, being half- clad in 
skins, with long lank hair escaping from below their 
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little caps, and hanging in elf-locks round their air- 
tanned feature, s. The dint of a thousand storms, and 
rough days and nights at sea, was set on those half-, 
savage forms, where all appeared as hardened by past, 
and prepared for future suffering. Presently, *on the 
ship being stopped, one of the men came on board, and 
announced himself as a pilot from Thorshavn, the 
little port to which we were now advancing. His 
services being gladly accepted, we soon beheld him 
stationed beside the captain on the gallery whence the 
vessel's motions were usually directed. A most striking 
personage he was — a tall lank man, in a much-worn 
leather-jacket and trousers, gray stockings, and lamb- 
skin shoes without soles — his face aquiline, and origi- 
nally handsome, but now deformed by a black patch 
over the site of a lost eye and the neglected state of his 
hair and beard. Such was the first specimen submitted 
to us of the population of these singular northern isles. 

In a little time wc were passing along a. soufid, with 
high land on both sides— that to the right being the 
island of Nalsbe, or Needle Island, so called frwm a 
perforation, seen at one end of it, tbe work of the waves, 
by which all these shores have been more or less deeply 
worn. All along, we see only hare gray ridges, of per- 
severing uniformity of elevation, with here and there a 
greenish slope below. Nowhere is a tree or even shrub 
to be detected. Styll do the wlij^to sflow-stripes give a 
chilly character to the distant landscape. Still does 
the quick-flitting puffin or the heavy-winged gull 
lend sole animation to the scene. At length, when 
about eleven o'clock, the sun is beginning to throw a 
clearer light, we find ourselves approaching a kind of 
recess or small valley, where a few objects somewhat 
different appear. There are bright patches of green, 
mixed with one or two masses of black and white ; 
and somehow a flag rise.? out from above these objects ; 
and wo strain our eyes, and wonder what the whole 
thing is, for as yet it appears entirely anomalous. Jt 
proves, gentle reader, to be the town of Thorshavn — 
the town of the Faroe Islands : these green patches 'fire 
the sod-covcrcd roofs of houses; the spots of white and 
black resolve themselves into a merchant’s house and a 
church; and the flag is hoisted in a little fort, perched 
on the neighbouring hillside. Such a curiously dis- 
guised, half-buried little town it is ; such an odd huddle 
of cottages rflixed with rooks, and rocks mixed with 
cottages, that, in certain lights if the flag were only 
to keep itself down, we believe an enemy’s ship might 
pass it without ever imagining that a town was there. 
Tiie amusement it excited in our party, aft^r we 
were fully assured of its being a town, was very 
great; and our photographer felt the same eagerness 
to be at it which he would have felt regarding a 
heef-steak after a two days’ fast. Wc^ll, here we make 
a pause, %md drop anchor ; and before a quarter of 
hour elapses, a boat is seen coming fram the shore, 
containing an elderly gentleman in a light-blue uniform, 
and cap with the rosette that marks government 
employment ; and him the captain, in full* cere- 
monial dress, receives at the side, and welcomes on 
hoard. It is Mrltandropp, the sheriff or judge of the 
Faroes — one of a handful of civilised men who reside in 
exile here amongst a host of rude and simple people. 
The military aspect which is given, amongst continental 
governments, to all official personages by a uniforln, 
as a contrast to our simpler system, is thus at once 
brought before us. It was a surprise to all, Jhat no 
salute passed between the ship and the fort ; but wo 
afterwards learned, that it was as well for tbe fort 
that no such ceremony was galled for, as, to tell the 
truth, its four guns are nowljo crazy in the mount- 
ings, that they could scarcely raar being flred. "What 
marked our mercy the more was, that a French 
corvefte came not long ago to Thorshavn, and gave a 
salute of twenty-one guns — a superfluity of politeness 
for which it got anything but thanks, as the fort had 
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to answer gun for gun; and the commandant hardly 

expected to see himself left with a single mounted 
piece. Such is the happily secure qpndition of Faroe 
— expressive instance of the peace which resides with 
poverty! For anything that I could learn, there is r * 
not a dozen soldiers in aft this group of islands. Their 
military stores are on a Similarly narrow and simple 
scale. It is related that when the Prince of I^nmark 
carne to Thorshavn Pay some ye.-fra agp, the fort 
began to fire a royal salute, hut stopped short in the 
middle. The captain of the prince’s vessel sent to 
inquire tlic cause, and learned that their stock of 
gunpowder was exhausted. lie sent a supply, and the 
salute was completed. 


£ SOLDIER'S (HOMING HOME. 

They are very quiet people, my Somersetshire cousins. 
Sight-seeing is altogether out of their element. Most of 
them never beheld London in all their lives, and*have 
as mueh conception of it a* they have of the Tower of 
Label. Of a London crowdjHhey have no more notion 
than a Hindostanec has of the iceberg^ in the North- 
west Vassage. When I talked tc iTiom of the strangely 
solemn pageant — perhaps the strangest and solemncst 
that Lond or •streets will witness for many a century — 
the Wellington funeral, they listened with uncompre- 
hending wonder, and thought 4 it must have been odd 
to sec so many people together.’ Of that multitudinous 
surging human sea — the grandest part of any metro- 
politan sight—* •they heard with the shrinking which 
most English country-gentlewomen feel at the nl#a of # 
‘the mob.’ 

Therefore, it was not surprising that when we heard 
of the ‘show ’ at Bristol— its funereal splendours were 
not attractive — w t o determined to be among the few 
who did vot rush to see the (hradac come into harbour, 
anfl the landing of that poor worn, aged body — which, 
perhaps, had better have been left where the septua- 
genarian soldier’s heart broke under his too heavy 
burden : where busy Slander, pointing out the countless 
graves around him, would have bceu silent as soon as 
her foot reached the old man’s own. No : we had— -or 
all avouched we had — not the slightest wish to see the 
poor general's sorrowful 4 coming home.’ 

It wus^— as ye L* our isolated innocence smjposcd — 
the morning after the funera^ when we walked to the 
station, with the intension of ‘doing’ Bristol and 
Chiton in a quiet comfortable wa}, becoming such 
very quiet middle-aged gentlewomrn, to whom 
shortest railway-journey was an cve^t of importance. 

4 Let me take the tickets, jiray.’ For 1 had n notion 
that my little cousin, Miss Patience, would be 'com- 
pletely annihilated by the crowd 1 saw gathering: 
or else that she would commit some egregious blunder 
in the matter of tickets, and allow us the pleasure of 
travelling to Bristol for a London Jure. S^I rushed 
valVrously into the throng that, seemed thickening 
momently behind me. SHrely, surely — yes ! too late 
wc saw the fatal am^ounJCmcnt, exhibited in black- 
edged formality on the ojicc-wall, that, this day, trains 
would start to see the funeral of Lord Raglan. 

We had made an egregious blunder; but the tickets 
were taken, and it required all one’s powers, mental * 
and physical, edge a safe way out of that hot, 
smothery, scrambling, shouting, fighting throng; to 
which one— only one ! — helpless and miserable official 
was dispensing advice, entreaties, and tickets — the 
last in very small proportions to the two former. I 
owed mine solely to the burly protecting shoulder and 
blufl’ benevolent voice of a big Somersetshire lad : 
thence being piteously jostled* and crushed, till I 
sheltered behind a sickly, grim, elderly Indian officer. 

‘Can’t*you find your party — aw! Better ask the 
policeman : one always wants a policeman among the 
lower classes.’ 
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4 Yes,’ added a lively young matron. 4 I’m sure 
I had no idea o£ the crowd till the policeman told me 
to take care of n?y little boy. I declare 1 had quite 
forgotten the child.’ 1 

An odd mother, I thought ; but then she was so 
fashionable ! Q 

Here the crowd grew more nebulous ; and at length 
slowly demerged therefrom — to be met on the platform 
almost as eagerly' and pathetically as Dante would 
have met a friendly ghost escaped out of purgatory. 

‘ Of course, Cousin Patience, you’ll not think of 
going to-day ?’ 

But JVflss Patience hesitated ; and there was a 
curious twinkle in her brown eyes — such brilliant 
ones ! if only she would not hide them under 'that 
dreadful blue veil and greev bonnet. There certainly 
is in the human mind an inherent effervescence, which, 
however corked and sealed, when brought into contact 
with^ the wholesome natural air, has an irresistible 
tendency to froth over. And why not, Miss Patience ? Vl 
Who made your bright cy<A, your merry laugh, your 
gay heart, that instinctively responds to all innocent 
pleasures ? Render ^tribute to whom tribute is t due. 
Don’t look so shamefaced and doubtful as you gently 
hint : \ 

4 Wc do not very often have a holiday.’ * 

Upon which, of course, though I firmly believed, 
from the signs of the gathering multitude, that these 
two amiable and simple gentlewomen would come 
home, as the children ssfy, ‘all in little pieces;’ of 
course I hesitated no longer. If we could but get sate 
Onto some carriage ; ami for the Bristol show, we must 
only trust to Providence. 

Fortune favours the helpless as well ns the brave. 
After a few' well-escaped chances — such as my Cousin 
Patience’s he mg thrust next to a sweep and his hag, 
and my Cousin Faith’s being invited to the knee of 4 r m 
ancient farmer — w e got secure, and, as we rejoiced to 
know', 4 thoroughly respectable ’ seats, near a grieved 
old lady, w ho, in the scramble, had paid double hire, 
and offered her return-ticket generously to the company 
round. 

4 Gie ’un to I,’ issued from the mouth of a large, hand- 
some, well-dressed young fellow, who seemed to have 
cultivated with the utmost success his farm, Ins flesh lus 
muscle, %md liis whiskers— everything, in shout, except 
his education. But 'when lus sweetheart, blushing 
under a most wonderful pink Aonnct, mildly ejaculated : 

4 La, Joe ! * flhd explained, in a smothered Devon accent, 
“■Wiat the different of fare might b£«applicd for and 
be returned at Bftatol, Mr Joe with a wide-mouthed 
merry 4 Haw-liaw!’ relapsed into a conversation with 
his neighbour on, 1 believe, turnips. 

Wc started. • 

4 Thirty-five minutes behind tinfc,’ said a quiet young 
man, in the gray plaid costume of a gentleman-pedes- 
trian orawalking^-tourist. ‘I hope no accident will 
happen.’ • # . f 

Faith and Patience gave a little shudder, hut tstill 
sat, worthy their names. # On«w r e sped till we lost 
sight of that fair wiiite city, yhich, like a lazy beauty, 
not quite so young as she has been, drowses in sunny 
aristocratic calm in her nest at the valley-foot, or 
climbs languidly, house by house, up the circle of the 
neighbouring hills. Very green those hills were — green 
as the slopes of Paradise ; and now f and then, through 
the meadows below', appeared glimpses of the anything 
hut 4 silver’ Avon, crawling on to its acme of muddiness 
iti ancient Bristol. * 

4 What a Beene of confusion Bristol will be to-day ! 

I hope we shall come to no harm in the crowd and 
▼ery painful suggesfltons of our position as ‘unpro- 
tected females ’ were forced upon our minds, as, through 
carriage-partitions, we listened to the loufi talk of 
tj^e lioliday-people, to whom the poor old man’s death 
hkd at least given one day of harmless festival. 


4 Sir,’ asked Miss Faith demurely, after a glance 
exchanged* w r ith Patience and me, and a second, very 
.penetrating, at the young gentleman, her neighbour — 
‘can you tell us how best to escape the procession, 
to-day IF f 

4 Escape the procession ? ’ — with a doubt if lie had 
heard aright, and then a smile of considerable enter- 
tainment. 1 Yes, ma’am, I think you might escape all 
— all the amusements going, by taking hack-streets, 
such as ’ He mentioned several. 

4 Thank you. I believe the procession was to start 
from Princes Street.* 

4 Was it ? Oh, thank you, madam. That will just do 
for me;’ and, « apparently mirthfully conscious that 
sonic people were not quite so foolish as some other 
people, he leant hack, $nd pulled Ins brown hat over 
liis laughing eyes. Patience’s own again danced 
unlawfully. 

‘Don’< you think, sister — not that 1 should particu- 
larly mind — hut if, without crowding or inconvenience, 
we ctaild see, just a very little. ’Tis quite a national 
sight — one we might like to femember afterwards.’ 

‘Perhaps !’ said Faith hesitatingly. 4 At all events, 
we needn't exactly go out of our w r ay to avoid the 
show'. As for the crowd, for my part ’ 

Evidently the case was settled. 1, who knew’ what 
a crowd was, only9u>pg'l I might have the consolation 
of bringing my innocent cousins home alive. 

The train threw us out, amidst its hundreds, and 
I found myself trotting after my companions dowui the 
queer streets of Bristol. 

I take a great delight in the first plunge into any 
strange place, especially any strange town. It is a 
sensation peculiar of its kind, exquisitely vivid and 
agreeable — ono which, in its individual charm, involun- 
tarily seems a foretaste of tliat 4 state of being which wo 
believe w T e shall attain to when to the astonished spirit 
4 all things ’will 4 become new’ ;’ so that first picture of 
a strange region alw ays remains to my mental eye a 
real picture, perfect in itself, quite distinct from any 
succession of varied after-images which familiarity may 
create. It would ho a curious psychological process 
accurately to trace and note the gradual changes which 
a series of impressions invariably produce, till our first 
impression of the place or the person becomes so unlike 
reality, that we /*ome to recognise it As a distinct 
picture, and a picture os|jy. 

Therefore I shall always see Bristol as I saw it on 
that gray July day, when every shop was shut up in 
Sunday quietness, and the occasional toll of a muffled 
bell gave a Sunday-like atmosphere; only it was no 
church-going groups that rolled along in such jaunty 
mirth, intersecting the footpath in long lines, gene- 
rally linked altogether arm and arm ; sometimes a 
country youth, with a Blouselinda, in her \tery best 
shawl and bonnet, on either side; sometimes a labourer, 
his wife, and a string of small children. A great num- 
ber seemed to have come in carts. I saw one evidently 
bivouacked for the day — the mother sitting on the 
front-seat, knife in hand, and on her lap a gigantic 
loaf, from which she was cutting such ‘commodes’ of 
bread, that one ceased to wonder at the very jolly 
appearance of these specimens of West-of-Engtynd 
reality. As for their speech — and it was tolerably 
loud and plentiful — I found myself totally at a loss. I 
should os soon attempt to understand, or be understood, 
in a paisley w ith the ghosts of our Saxon ancestors, as 
with their- agricultural descendants of Wilts, Devon, 
and Somerset. 

Some peculiarities werynoticeable in these provincial 
sight-seers, as distingui afed from a London crowd. A 
far slenderer sprinklin^f what we are used to call the 
4 respectable ’ class — nothing abroad on foot but honesr 
downright labour, bent on gratifying its curiosity in a 
solemn, resolute, English way. Very few jokes were 
current, or joke-makers. Tour Hodge and Dolly are 
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rarely quick-witted — at least not till the alc # goes 
round ; but everywhere there was a grave circuin- 
fl uence of buzzing expectation, which gave* the effect 
of absolute silence. No scrambling or fighting for the 1 
best points of view, even if Hodge were bright enough 
to discover them : he seemed too much uilusecf to his 
position to grow obstreperous, and contented himself 
with wandering along with the multitude, or planting 
himself at intervals to stare about him, with an open- 
mouthed quiet stupidity which stood him and his 
neighbours in the stead of a dozen policemen. 

As for that invariable and most obnoxious element 
in a London mob — lazy, lounging, pseudo-gentility, 
sinking through various phases down to tattered, sharp- 
witted, shameless vice — it was here wholly absent. So 
likewise was the gamin rare, with all its riot, mischief, 
and drollery. I never heard a*single attempt at that 
small, impertinent, yet often exceedingly pertinent 
humour, which is the delight of a Cockney crowd, and 
the very stock in trade of a Cockney hoy. *\nd for 
pickpockets and the like, why, we might have Rifely 
walked, purse in hand, along the whole thronged line of 
road which faced the quay, and none apparently have 
been any the wiser. Such intent, determined sight- 
seeing! never beheld as in this honest west-of- England 
m oh. 

Wo had passed St Mary Redclyflfc — that grand old 
church for antiquaries — staying scarcely a minute to 
admire what is perhaps the finest exterior ornamenta- 
tion of any parish-church in England. And all along 
our route we were followed by the muffled clang of its 
deep musical bell, that sounded, among the weak 
tellings of the other churches, like some rich ear- 
satisfying contralto among a dozen feeble, soulless 
treble pipes ; and shortly entering a higher road, where 
a crowd, a good number^lcep, lined the railings on the 
further side, we came out upon a broad arch of sky, 
with a landscape, lmlf-country half-town, in the distance, 
and close underneath whlit must he the Avon, for 
masts and shipping were visible (at least their tojis); 
and on the opposite side of the gorge, which, we con- 
cluded, held the river in its depth, was a tall warehouse 
and a quay, and thereon a black reception-tent, decked 
with undertakers’ plumes. 

Ay, if wc could sec anything, it would be here. 
‘Let us go* to the bridge — I used to know the 
bridge-kec'per,’ said my Cousin Patience. 

And delighted at the idea of c\on one problematical 
friend in our crowded desolation, wc threaded our way* 
on, and attacked the bridge-keeper. 

Alas ! be was gone, and another reigned fn his 
stead — a bridge-keeper who knew not Patience! 

‘ Can’t pass, ladies ; bridge closed for the next three 
hours/ 

Patience - who lias with common people the ma*t 
winning way I ever knew — ‘put the cmndher ’ of her 
eyes and smile remorselessly on him, but in vain. 

‘ Can’t let you in, miss ; ’t would be as much as my 
head was worth/ ^ 

‘But, my man, where can we go?’ 

‘Really, I don’t know, miss, or I’d say. Where them 
folk stand, is the best, but they be standing ever since 
the bridge was open. The wharf, now ’ 

* Ay, the ship-building wharf — a capital place, if we 

could only get admission/ <» 

‘Ladies’ — and a decent young woman, with a child 
in her arms, came curtseying up— ‘us do let ’urn 
through our cottage on to th’ wharf for a* penny. 
Win ye come ? ' 

* It’s the cheapest sight-se§ing that ever I knew or 
heard of,' said I, as we follo>|ed our new friend into a 
shipwright's yard, directly opp^&e ‘ the show/ There, 
armed with three chairs, and fust glancing round to 
see ourselves part of the deccntest gathering of working- 
people, we settled contentedly under shelter of a great j 
lilac-tree that stretched out of the cottage-garden. 


A curiously quiet spot,*evenfthough all around were 
small congregations of labourers and their families, of 
every age — the babies held up in aryns, tile elders seated 
on beams. One old, ohj woman *was propped on 
chaiA, and sat there half-stqpifiod, as if she had not 
felt the out-of-door air for years, or else looked about J 
her, nodding her bead, and smiling foolishly. Now 
and then arose an outcry of mothers, whose brats bad 
the usual duck-like propensity, aruj would iifsist on 
waddling down to where the water kindly fallowed to 
the edge of the wharf, whence, doubtless, many a good 
ship bad been built and launched. Otherwise, the 
place was ■wonderfully still— no crowding, nq, pushing. 
We just sat at our ease, and contemplated the scone, 
divided from us by what Bristolians politely, but some- 
what imaginatively, call ‘ the river/ In the foreground, 
a sljnv, leaden-coloured strain, rather canal-like and 
narrow. On it, close inshore, lay a beautiful yacht, 
the owners lounging about in the various picturesque 
costumes and attitudes that gentlenicn-sailors indulge 
<11. Opposite, near the lundyig-quay, was a largo, gaily- 
dressed ship, the Morning Stp , her decks thronged with 
ladies. The quay itself was sprinkled with moving 
groups, various in colour — blacky wVito, and red. 
Beyond, in a square jrampart, was a mass entirely red — 
the motionless lin>‘s of Horse-guards; and beyond 
that again, the long vista of Princes Street, down each 
side of which w r ore windows, balconies, platforms, alive 
with heads ; while above them, innumerable flags made 
two waving lines of bright qplour, vanishing into dim 
perspective. < jn the left hand, down the river, was the 
same gaudy, festival air, for e’-ipry ship was dressed all 
over with colours, half-mast high; and in many parts* 
long ‘strings’ of flags were suspended frem some mast 
to some wharf- window on shore. It might have been a 
triumph or a festival, hut for the extraordinary quietness 
of the multitude, and the strange effect of the incessant 
niiiftiute-guiis and tolling of the church-hells. 

‘ How thick they stand on Brandon Ilill! ' said Faith ; 
and truly the people there were clustering like a living 
wall. Above, the white houses of Clifton came out 
sharply against the clear sky; while gradually sloping 
downwards, habitations thickened and thickened, till 
it became the good old smoky city of Bristol, between 
which, right and left, the grimy Avon flows. 

ITark ! a louder in in, and a stirring among the black 
gowns, f?nd wfiite liveries, and red uniforms Scattered 
over the quay. They coalo^e in a formal cluster. 
Th* black, white, and gr.fy crowd on the ijecks of the 
Morning Sim becomes first extra lively, then steadied^ 
into expectation? Somehow, from this and from sonic* 
vague murmurs about us, we learn tffat ‘file’s coming’ 

— only the ship with its cold freight. Poor old man! 
England cannot say that ‘ he is coming!’ No bursting 
of cheers— no staking up of the known English tune, 
welcome to many a ‘Conquering Hero.’ Nothing but 
a silent pressing forward on shore, and the young 
owVer of the yacht alongside mounts the jroop for a 
betlbr view, l»oks down^the river a minute or two, 
tbeft takes off his cap, am}, stands with his bhick curls 
bare — motionless. I\A*, gliding flip the centre of the 
river, her busy paddle-wheels turning slowly, slowly, 
in a strange, funereal motion, that suited well her 
black bull and bare black masts, came the little steamer * 
Star , which brought from the Cara doc, and was about 
to land on this Aative shore the — the body ! 

Nothing but that ! Nothing left, after Alma, Bala- 
klava, Inkerraann— after the summer’s marches and the 
winter’s siege— after months and months of hardship, 
danger, and anxiety, chronicled by fjjiose honest, simple, 
soldier-like dispatches, which England used to ir^ad, 
week after week, with a true jfnglish pride ift * otir 
general’ — nothing but that which you see under a 
small bl^ck canopy on the after-deck, ranged round 
which, in a ring of scarlet, the mourners stand. 

She steams slowly up, the little vessel that looks so 
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like a bier; on either side of «her follow two long, long 
lines of boats, the rowers all in white shirt-sleeves, 
black neckcloths, and a black band round the left arm, 
dropping regular noiseless oqrs. Now she comes nearer 
— you can distinctly trace, on the deck a black outline — 

> of the shape familiar enough to us all. Her steam still 
slackens — the boats slip outfpf the lino of procession, 
and gather round her. The moving groups collect in 
a masrf 1 on the edge of the quay ; you may see the 
clergymen>fluttering surplices, the corporation’s gaudy 
gowns, and the gray or bald head of more than one old 
soldier, standing perfectly still. Gradually every head 
is bared the oars arc simultaneously lifted — a rising 
forest — and held aloft in salutation. Everything 
around is quite silent, except the occasional toll £rom 
St Mary Jtedclyffe Tower, the boom of a minute-gun, 
and the faint splash of Mil, steamer’s paddles. Now 
they stop — she is close inshore ; those waiting lief go 
at once on deck. 

Ay, the old soldier has come homo. i 

That return home, of a hero un victorious, a oom-u 
mander not ‘unblamed — a 'general fallen, worn out 
after a great error and ebook — history will remember 
as one of her Sadd^t and most touching chronicles. 
Where were all the honest fault-findings, the malicious 
slanders, which he bore alike in such brjjve silence — 
where were they now ? 

An old man 

Is come to lay his weary bones among you : 

Give him a little ea^tli, for charity. 

the body was landed, one clear, prolonged melan- 
choly bugle-note came; irom over the water, piercing, 
almost like the cry of a woman. Then a nodding of 
undertakers’ plumes, and a moving of black velvet 
housings, as there passed slowly along the quay the 
last carriage, in which we all safely rule. No funeral- 
car — a simple hearse, with a few mourning-coaches, 
following. The troop of Horse-guards closed in behind, 
and then up the thronged, hushed, gaudy avenue of 
Princes Street the procession went — melting away 
into a dim mass, out of which came, at intervals, in 
shrill fife-notea, the monotonous repeated tones of 
Handel’s well-known inarch marking a soldier’s 
funeral. 

And so they carried him home, and gathered him to 
his fathers. * « c 

‘Batienee,’ said I, wHMn, after a pause so long that 
our neighbour sight-seers b^gan to move away, f nd 
„ th e yard was becoming cleared, we jtill stood on our 
three chairs, gazing over the river inHhc direction of 
Princes Street— ‘Veil, Patience?’ 

She had pulled down the blue veil, and Faith was 
busy hiding away her pocket-handkerchief. \Yc walked 
silently along the river-side towards Clifton. 

rCBUTOGRAl’HS. . 

Let not the reader *be stailled at this very lear/icd- 
looking name: it simply means secret writing — cipher 
correspondence, wordS expressed* by artificially selected 
and artificially employed letters and numerals. The 
, second column of the first page of the Times is a 
magazine of such curiosities, as every regular reader 
of that journal knows. We threw a little light on 
them two years ago, in an article to which we shall 
have occasion to refer presently; but we wish now 
to draw the attention of % the reader to another phase 
of the subject. There is a national, a historical, 
a political Importance attached to the past history of 
ciphers, nct ^ly apffesciated at the present day. The 
electri.e*" + <ii|ligTaph has thrown all other systems of 
fence so completely in the shade, in respect 
fy in passing all obstacles of river and sea, 


mountain and valley, that, the old beaten paths have 
in many ways been abandoned. Not that cryptographs 
have yet fffeen dispensed with by statesmen and diplo- 
matists ; for the public learned, on a recent occasion, 
that some of our wiseacres had been thrown into 
bewildCtmciL by being unable to decipher their own 
ciphers, on a matter relating to the Avar ! But it is, 
nevertheless, as a matter of history, that cryptographs 
are now chiefly interesting ; and in this respect they 
are deserving of more attention than might at firbt 
sight be supposed. 

It used to be understood during the last war, and 
probably remains yet true, that a decipherer or inter- 
preter of cryptographs was attached to the office of the 
Minister for Fofeign Affairs in all the principal states ; 
and these decipherers gave the high-sounding names of 
Cryptography, Cryptology, Polygraphy, and Stegano- 
grnphy, to their art. So far back as the time of the 
Greeks, many systems of cipher were employed to 
transmit* messages during war-time. One of these 
methods may be easily illustrated thus : Let us sup- 
pose that the English alphabet, by omitting the letter 

consists of twenty-five letters ; arrange these in a 
square thus : — 

1 2 3 4 5 


b ■ g^ m r • w 2 

c h n s x 3 

d i o t y 4 

c k p u z 5 

Place figures over and at the right hand; represent 
every letter by two figures, by the intersection of a 
vertical with a horizontal row ; and thus we find that 
1 1 represent a ; 34, o; 52, ic; 14, d; and so on. This was 
the principle of one of the Grcj’k methods — one among 
a numerous family, which the ingenuity of any reader 
could easily reproduce. The Greeks were likewise well 
aware of all such contrivances as affixing small dots to 
the* letters of any epistle or manuscript- book, in such a 
way as to denote only the characters expressive of the 
secret message ; substituting points for vowels ; passing 
a thread through determinatcly arranged holes in a 
tablet ; tying knots at determinate distances on a 
string; placing ink-spots at determinate distances on 
paper ; changing the arrangement of the .letters in the 
alphabet, and substituting one for another in writing; 
employing new and uncouth characters in lieu of 
ordinary letters ; representing a whole word or a whole 
sentence by one single arbitrary character ; abbreviating 
and dipping words, spelled in other respects in the 
usual way ; or, rather, if not aware of all such contri- 
vances, they were conversant with the principle on 
which each one rests. One of the Greek methods was 
mechanical in its arrangement, and certainly, curious 
in its kind. Jhe two correspondents were furnished 
with two cylindrical- pieces of wood exactly alike, each 
having one; the writer took a long narrow strip of 
parchment, wound it spirally round his Btaff at a 
determinate angle, and then wrote upon or across the 
edges of the adjacent turns of the spiral : when unrolled, 
the writing appeared confused and unintelligible; but 
the person to whom it was sent could intei^prefc it by 
winding it round his staff'. Perhaps the most comical 
of* all cryptographs, was one mentioned by Herodotus. 
Histiaeus, while at the Persian court, sent to Arista- 
goras, in Greece, a servant affected with bad eyes; 
Histiaetfs told the servant that his hair must first be 
shorn, and his head scarified ; and, in doing this, lie 
wrote, or scratched, or inscribed, a message on the shin 
of *ihe man's head ! The /ervant was not sent until his 
hair grew again ; but ^l#m at length he reached Greece, 
he was subjected aner to the shearing and shaving 
process by Aristagoras, under pretence that it^vould 
be good for his eyes; and Aristagoras thus gained 
access to the secret writing which the servant had 
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unconsciously carried about with him in. this odd a good deal of tact in composition. The following lias 
manner. been given as the postscript to a letter written on tins 


manner. ocen given as tne postscript to a letter written on inis 

During the middle ages, secret writing Vas much principle: — • 

mixed up with telegraphic, military, and naval signals* * Pray throw off those vain fears ; 

— no broad line of distinction being maintained among expose not yourself to sfcorn, when there is not any 
the three. Torches placed in particular positions imminent danger.* * 

at night ; flags held in position by day ; guns fired at f 

particular intervals ; large drums beaten in a pre- Taking the left-hand part of this only, there is the 
arranged way; musical sounds to represent letters; warning: 4 Pray, expose not yourself to imminent 
lamps covered by differently-coloured glasses ;» square danger.’ • . 

, , 1 , < ■.1 i x. rpi • i . i • i-1. „ i. 


holes diversely closed by shutters ; levers projecting at 
different angles from a vertical post— all were adopted 


Mr Tliiekncsse, a cryptographer in the last century, 
once received a letter from a lady who tried to puzzle 


as signals ; but secret writing, usually so called, was in him. She first composed an epistle in English, 


most cases a transposition of alphabetical letters. 


selecting for the most part words whose founds are 


an Essay on Cryptography, written by fllair about half nearly similar to other words found in the French 
a century ago, the use of artificial characters is illus- language ; then she wrote it again, using these words 
trated in a very curious way. • In the first' place, eight instead of the English, *ind the letter assumed this 
sentences or short paragraphs are written, in eight of foAi: 4 Sur. As yeux air il, doux commo and change 


the principal languages — English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, German, Latin, and Greelt, one in 


the climat. ITere, yeux mais have game, flche, due, 
fat mutin, foule, pore, aile, port, fruit, and admirable 

i .1 . J 1 : / _ • t; * 


each. Then, Blair appealed to his printers to supply iinenchetto and butter; an mi sistre (a joli nymphe) 
him with every possible variety of type wliielf their tu chat tu yeux, and sing* Yeux an ode, fcu the lute or 
founts possessed, except the English and Greek alpha- violin. Yeux canne have a steblc l’or ure hors, and 
bets— Anglo-Saxon, Hebrew, German type, numerals, a pl^ee for ure chaise. Mi son * physician ne6r 
mathematical symbols, dashes, stops, small ornaments, the river, tisse fetal signe.! the sai, the pour Docteur 
&c. ; and these ho employed, some in their proper dos grivc about the affaire oing to the rude squire, 
positions, and some upside dowij,, to represent the But pardoi? mi long lettre ; pro doux commo tu us 
proper letters of the sentcnctA-always pre-supposing about mai, if 3 r eux canne. Mi service to ure niece, 
that the two correspondents have settled what shall be Houe dos Kaffe doux?— P. S. Pro doux commo; for 
the nature of the substitution. ure pour Kenni seize but feu beaux.* Of course, to 

The reader at the present day can hardly understand imy one at all acquainted frith French, this effusion 


the eagerness with which cipher-writing was discussed could occasioh no difficulty; but the lady wrote in 
in past times. Baptista Porta, Cardan, Vieta, Dr the Etruscan character— a form of very early Greelt 
Wallis, the ingenious Marquis of Worcester, all wrote alphabet not now known except to a few learned men ; 
on the subject. Some recommended the representation so that, by means of the Anglo-French hidden in the 
of letters by small d^lies placed at different angles Grcoo-Etruscaii, the fair writer doubtlessly produced 
within small squares ruled on paper ; some adopted a an ingenious cryptograph. 

kind of short-lmnd strokes upon horizontal lines; $ In past years, the decipherers were a class of persons 
some referred to words orrontenees-by the employment who made this art their especial study; and no doubt 
of figures corresponding to the pages and lines of gome an adept could obtain high rewards for his skill from 
rare printed book in the possession of the confederates, governments in search of secret information. lie 
The great Lord Bacon discoursed upon wheel-ciphers, made lumself acquainted with every imaginable variety 
key-ciphers, word-ciphers ; and prided himself much in the art: the transposition of letters; the change of 
on a cipher in which a and b are made to do duty for this transposition itself with every line ; the use of 
the whole of the alphabet. lie gives as an instance numerals for letters ; the combination of letters, nume- 
tbe sentence, 4 Stay till 1 come to you,’ printed partly nils, and printing characters; the invention of new 
in ltoman, and partly in Italic characters : this inter- characters ; the jffloption of lines, dashes, or^lots ; the 
mixture of type suggests the formation of the three insertion of significant word Ml the midst of nonsense ; 
gibberish words, ‘aabab, ababa, babba;’ and these tl|p use of significant Itords in a long and otherwise 
suggest the plain English word, 4 Fly,* which is the useless sentence of good English — all wefe familiar to 


mixture of type suggests the formation of the three insertion of significant wordawn the midst of nonsense ; 
gibberish words, ‘aabab, ababa, babba;’ and these tl|p use of significant itords in a long and otherwise 
suggest the plain English word, 4 Fly,* which is the useless sentence of good English — all wefe familiar to 
real object of the message — the original sentence being them; and tlicjf were wont to establish rules whereby ‘ 
merely a blind. Such is an example of the extra- to discover a elue to eacli cipher.* These rules were 
ordinary labour which has sometimes been bestowed in some cases so complex, as to equal in elaboration a 
on this matter. scientific process : indeed, some of the cryptographers 

One «pf these crotchets consists in writing a sentqpce insisted that their labours belonged not merely to an ] 
in good English, but with an intention that only a art, but to a science. 


few of the words shall convey the ifesired message. In the reign of James II., the Earl of Argyle, engaged 
Thus: 4 1 shall bo much obliged to you, as reading i\ a conspiracy against the government, wr»te a letter 
alone engages my attention at present, if you^viU lend tela confederate in whiej^the wjtfds jumbled on in the 
me any one of tho eight volumes of the Spectator .* following manner : — 4 1 gone so I and refuse object first 
That this is good English, is more than we will affirm ; you time much is way the our would have business 
but we take it just as it is given by one of the very I possible of I send here against my ’till what little 
.cryptographers. Tho recipient, by the aid of some upon known not which money assistance I service,* &c. 
sort of key or clue previously agreed upon, selects the The attempts to discover the key to this cipher were 


words, 4 1 shall be ... . alone .... at .... ciglitf* as instrumental in drawing attention to the art generally, 
conveying the meaning, rejecting the rest. Some of. This subject has received some very curious iilustra- 
the professors of the art have deemed this a famous tions in a recent number of the Quarterly Review. The 
system; because, if the sentence constructed* be really writer, treating, of the oddities wliich sometimes make 
a sensible remark in good English, there may be no their appearance in public in the newspapers, tells of 
suspicion that any secret^ is involved. Another, of ‘Love with finger on lip, ^>eakine; secretly, and as he 
somewhat similar char act er^consists in writing a letter thinks securely, through the medium of cipher adver- 
or paragraph, conveying tlhL^ecrct information, in a tisements to the loved one. Sweet delusion ! There 
narrow column of several lStes, and then increasing* are wicked philosophers abroad who unstring the bow 
the/ column to double the width by adding to each of harder toil by picking your inmost thoughts f Lofers, 
line additional words which, though destroying the bewarel Intriguers, tremble ! Many a wicked passage 
original sense, shall impart a new one.. This requires <pf illicit love, many a joy fearfully .snatched, which 
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passed through the second cohimn of the first page of 
the Times as a string of disjointed letters, unintelligible, 
as the correspondents thought, to all the world hut 
themselves, have We seen fairly copied out in plain, if 
not always good English, in the commonplace- lA>oks 
' ' of these cunning men at cryptographs.’ The reviewer 
then lifts the veil that covero the heart-secrets of Flo, 
but without being able to decide whether Flo is the 
masculihe writer or the feminine recipient of the effu- 
sion, hut most probably the latter. Flo is addressed 
in the following rhapsodic style:— ‘Thou voice of my 
heart! Berlin, Thursday. I leave next Monday, and 
shall pre^s you to my heart on Saturday, (iod bless 
you ! ’ Four more cryptographic addresses to Flo appear 
in subsequent advertisements in the Times, one of wjiieli 
is translated by the reviewer thus : ‘ The last is wrong. 
I repeat it. Thou voice of Iny heart. I am so loiyly, 
I miss you more than ever. I look at your picture 
every night. I send you an Indian shawl to wear round 
yoh v.Jnle asleep after dinner. It will keep you from 
harm, and you must fancy^my arms arc around you.* 
God bless you ! How I do Jove you !’ 

All very pretty, no doubt ; hut Flos and their beaux 
must not rely tdb mvftdi on their cryptography. A great 
fright was inflicted in this particular case. After four 
of the letters had been written, sonta cipli^r-anatomist 
seems to have discovered the key, and announced the 
same in the Times; this was speedily followed by one 
more, and apparently a last address to Flo : ‘ I fear, 
dearest, our cipher is discovered : write at once to your 
friend Indian Shawl (P. 0.), Buckingham, Bucks.’ All 
anorf^mous writer, und*? the cognomen Senex, com- 
Inented on these sillinesses ; and another, Expositor, 
wrote thus to the Times: ‘Permit me to aid your 
correspondent, Senex, m exposing the absurd and 
sickening twaddle contained in these advertisements : 
twaddle, moreover, which, in its tendency, is much 
more likely to injure than improve the morals of tf.o 
curious young folks who so readily crack such nuts at 
the present festive season. At foot is a translation, 
made in five minutes, from your journal of this morn- 
ing, by a juvenile at present residing with me; and 
his first remark on reading it was to the effect, that 
i if any booby should he caught ciphering in such a 
way at his school, he would get “jolly well flogged” 
by the master.’ % 

Withdht wishing to bear too hardly upon poor Flo, 
hut With a desire to sheft the principle on which such 
epistolary qpnutulrums are fcsually constructed, Ihe 
^tately Quartet hf points out that the, Flo correspond- 
ence was carried on by means of figures or numerals, 
the key to which is 1 as follow s : — 

0 1 2 3 *1 5 C> 7 8 0 

y u o i e a (1 k *h f 

s t n m r • 1 z ‘ g w p 


alphabet. Such exposures of supposed secrets are not 
without tljgir use, for the correspondence cither is or 
is not intended to fulfil some praiseworthy purpose. If 
it is not, then may it be well to let sentimental damsels 
and youths know that their sighs and raptures are 
detected and? laughed at ; while, if any really good and 
publicly beneficial object be held in view-, then is it 
right to shew that no cipher is safe, unless much more 
skilfully constructed than those usually met with in 
advertisements. 

It is very little known how fully the rules have been 
developed and laid down whereby* ciphers may be 
deciphered. In important state matters, the decipherers 
of past days attended to all collateral information 
possible to bc i ' obtained — such as the language in 
which the cipherer may have originally penned his 
communication, the period at which it was composed, 
the cipher most in fashion at that period, the quarter 
from whence the writing might possibly come, the 
place to ‘which it was probably destined, the person for 
whom it might be intended, and similar external con- 
ditions or accidents. There was a struggle between 
the cipherers and the decipherers of different nations : 
the former, to devise a cipher which might baffle the 
latter; and the latter, to defeat all such attempts. 
A mere transposition of letters, however ingenious, 
became at length* no safeguard against these sharp- 
witted gentry, and mftre complex arrangements were 
adopted. Let us illustrate this. We will take six 
consecutive words from a sentence in the former part 
of this article : ive will devise a mode of substitution, 
using wrong letters in every case, but yet on a system 
which could clearly he defined in words, whether for a 
long or a short sentence, and our gibberish will appear 
thus : 

wkhbz jwj jvuclyzhuad *eq rfgr nejymtpi. 

Now, tho point to be illustrated is this — that a prac- 
tised cryptographer, even without knowing that the six 
worjs have been chosen from the present article, would 
solve this mystery by means of certain rules which he 
has laid down for his guidance; whereas an uninitiated 
person, even with this knowledge, will make many 
guesses before he hits upon the right. 


each figure, wc presume, sotving us a*substitute*for 
any one of the letters placed^mderncath it. 

The reviewer shews the principle on which a certain 
1 Ccnerentola ’ correspondence* was constructed; and 
also the extraordinary trouble which some one had 
taken to put into cipher the theorem that ‘ the Times 
is the Jefferies of the press.’ But both of thesfe nuts 
were cracked in our Journal two years hgo,* as well as 
several others — such as a ‘ Kensington * advertisement, 
in which each letter i ^represented by another standing 
twelfth before it in the alphabet; another, in which 
seven letters are reptaesentefa, each, by these seven ahead, 
seven by seven in the rear, six by six ahead, and six 
by six in the reatf $ another, on the principle of turning, 
the alphabet end to end, and using a letter as far from 
‘ the end as the real letter is from tho beginning of the 

* Chamfer t's Edinburgh Journal, Second Series, vol. xx. p. 1(58. 


E U P II n O S Y N E: 

AN Oil) TALL OF T1IE NEW WOULD. 

IN TWO o H A P T E jt H.—r HAP. 1. 

It wa5“ a bright October evening in the year 1C90, 
when a group of officers stood upon the topmost point 
of Cape Diamond, the lofty citadel of Quebec, clustered 
round the flag-staff, from whose summit floated 
pUfeudly the national banner of France. The last rays 
of the setting Run kissed its silken folds as they 
streamed out upon the breeze, waving defiance to 
the invaders who threatened to pluck it from the rock 
ou whiffl, nearly a century before, it had been planted 
by the adventurous Champlain. 

Over the beautiful landscape, viewed from the 
pinnaefe of that rock, hung tho blue dome of 
heaven, pure and cloudless ; while the horizon, 
burning with gorgeous hues of purple and gold, shed 
a glory over the scene, such as is never witnessed 
in milder latitudes. The heads of the distant moun- 
tains that guard, like giant-sentinels, the lovely Valley 
of St Charles, were already crowned with the earl y- 
falling snows of Canada; and the Isle of Orleans 
gleamed, in the distance, Ijke some brilliant gem on the 
bosftm of the broad St Lawrence. 

Opposite the frowni^gp height, bristling with cannon, 
lay the precipitous snores of Point Levi, rising 
abruptly from the noble bay of Quebec, and terminat- 
ing in a wooded promontory. Here and there, perched 
like an eagle’s eyrie on its craggy ledges, appeared the 
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white-washed walls of the peasant’s cottage gleaming 
through the foliage; while its swelling liill^ and the 
undulating surface of its many-coloured woods resting 
against the vivid background of the sky, gave to that 
point of land a picturesqueness of effect far surpassing 
that of the most finished productions of ari£ 

But not to the eye alone did this ministry of beauty 
make 'its appeal : the air was full of harmonics — the 
whispering of leaves, the vesper-songs of birds, the 
humming of the insect tribes; and of odours, Wafted 
from ever}’’ woody dingle where the wild-flowers still 
brightened the fading earth with their beauty, while, 
mingled with theso fainter perfumes, came the rich 
fragrance of exotics from the stately gardens of the 
castle, in whose gay parterres still lingered the rarer 
flowers of European climes — the rose of Provence, the 
‘Frenchman’s darling* mignorfette, and the balmy 
violets of England. 

But if the heavens above were glorious in their calm 
beauty, and the earth beneath peaceful and rafliant as 
a poet’s dream, there were sounds abroad, majring 
with their dissonance the harmonies of nature. The 
tramp of soldiers, the rattling of arms, the hurrying 
to and fro of excited men, jarred harshly on the silence 
of the night; while over all this was east the spell of 
music from t lie military hand, which played before the 
castle of St Louis the national airs aft France. 

But the group of officers w'ho, in the deepening 
twilight, still remained standing on the summit of the 
citadel, looked not now with admiring eyes upon the 
scene. Danger menaced them even in their strong- 
hold ; nay, they gazed upon its very presence; and 
in the whole glowing landscape they saw but one object 
of interest — a hostile fleet, far from contemptible in 
force, lying in their own majestic* river, under the 
walls of their city, its •white canvas bellying in the 
breeze, and the ensign of England streaming from the 
mast-head of the admiral’s vessel. 

The expedition had bedfPfitted out by the British 
colonists of Massachusetts, and intrusted to the eum- 
lyand of Sir William Phipps, a man whom humble 
birth had not prevented from rising to the highest 
posts of power and honour, and whose talents and 
virtues had won the favour and confidence of Ins 
sovereign. 

Previous to the appearance of the gallant little 
armament before the walls of Quebec, it had, almost 
without opposition, captured several French posts 
on the shores of Newfoundland and the lower St 
Lawrence, and had actually arrived at Tadoussac, on 
the Saguenay, before any tidings of the impending 
danger reached the Canadian capital. Humours, it is 
true, were rife concerning its approach ; and parties of 
observation bad been sent out by its vigilant governor, 
Comto do Frotitenac, and canoes despatched to seA: 
for some ships laden with supplies, whkdi were daily 
expected from France — their safe arrival, in the event 
of a siege, being all-important to the garrison. 

Defensive preparations had also been mai&, and 
were still going on, by order of M. de Frontenac, with 
unrelaxed vigour; for, although strong in natural 
defences, there was need to strengthen its rocky 
bulwarks against insidious assault, and to defend, 
by artificial barriers, those weak points which, in the 
lower parts of the city, were accessible from the 
river. But the lofty crest of Cape Diamond was not 
at that time crowned with works of solid masonry, 
although the present structure had even th§n been 
commenced, and from its northern angle there extended 
an irregular line of bastions^ crossing the promontory 
to the banks of the St Charley f 

The citadel, at that poriod, W a quadrangular fort, 
with flanking defences at each’ corner, protected by a 
wall iin the inner side; while some rude field-works, 
.With redoubts, strengthened the front towards the 
Plains of Abraham* The lower town, too, had its 

battery ; and the narrow, precipitous passages ascending 
from it to the upper part of the city, were protected by 
loophole walls, iutrenchments, and rows of chevnux 
defnsy'. « • 

Speculating upon the audacity which brought this 
British armament l>eforo the walls of their city, the 
knot of officers wo have mentioned remained upon the 
height till only the white shrouds and gleaming lights 
of the hostile vessels w r ere discernible through the 
gathering darkness; and then one after Another de- 
parted, till only two remained, leaning against the 
broad flag-staff j and gazing down upon the illuminated 
windows of the castle. Suddenly a rich strain of 
music swelled upward from the balcony, when, turning 
to hij companion, the elder of the two young men said, 
with a gay smile : 

‘ £ighl and music whomever her presence beams, 
Louis ! Is it not so ? Come, let us leave this breezy 
height; and though with sonic of us, perchance, it may 
he our last night of life, it will he well to spend it 
Where we may have a foretaste of the heaven that is 
to follow.’ ;» * 

‘Your light tone, Gaston, is in ill keeping with my 
graver mood,’ answered the olhawwifti a gesture of 
impatience: ‘yet go v and bask in the radiance of her 
beauty ; but \ * 

‘ And wherefore hut, St Ours ? ’ interrupted his friend. 
‘Wliat means that settled gloom, that desponding tone, 
whenever Madame de Lavasseur is our theme? — she 
whom I know you love — an<^ not in vain, if there is 
aaght beside <*utwanl seeming in her smiles, in the 
conscious blush when you approach, in the toniM of 
liquid sweetness from her lips — and such lips! Cupid * 
be merciful i The honey of liybla was vinegar to the 
dew that bathes those living roses ! ’ 

St Ours sighed deeply, and was silent, lie had not 
even a smile for the absurd rhapsody of his friend : in 
trilth, lie was struggling hard to subdue the emotion 
that well-nigh mastered him ; hut with all his efforts, 
he could not conceal it from the observation of 
D’Esperon, who, unable to divine the secret cause 
which never failed to arouse it in connection with 
Madame de Lavasscur's name, exclaimed, with an 
impetuosity which formed a part of his frank and 
generous nature : 

‘ In the name of ^11 the saints, Louis St Ours, explain 
to me tlA mystery which drives you to despair, when 
love and duty stand ready, jfThidst a score of habeas 
nsparauts, to crown yoi? with triumph Montres, 

D’Aubigny, De J^orme — would they not barter all 
their hopes of Amo in these northern wars, for one 
little token of that favour which thc’fai/ Kuphrosync 
showers, without stint or measure, upon you ? ’ • 

‘ Ah, that is it, D’Esperon ! If she looked upon me 
coldly, I could befar tp suffer ; hilt it is a cruel destiny 
to know the treasure might lie mine, were 1 permitted 
tOvpossess it; and this it is which must explain to you 
thcSsecret of that unhappiness whose maniJbstations 
have so often .°*vakened yrgir sympathy $nd wonder.* 

‘ 1 do not yet comprehend you, Louis. Why is it 
that the treasure won, •may not be possessed ? — that, in 
the very presence of thift adored Euphrosync, I mark 
your cheek grow pale, your brow become clouded, 
and see you steal away even! from the smiles which 
are your life, to darkness and solitude.’ 

‘Forgive me* Gaston,’ said St Ours; ‘I know I 
must have tried your patience sadly; but till the 
certainty was forced upon me that, unworthy as I 
am, I held the happiness of another in my keeping^! 
resolved to bury deep id my bwn breast a secret which 
is the haunting skeleton of my life. But from you I 
will no longer have any concylment. I have no 
formal history to relate, and only a few brief words 
to utter, .but they are pregnant with fatal meaning, 
as you will believe when I tell you— I am married ! * 
‘Married!’ exclaimed D’Esperon in half-indignant 
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astonishment. ‘Can I believe you, when no word of 
this has ever before passed your lips ?— : not even to 
me, your comrade in arms, your brother in affection, 
your friend and cbnfidant — as I thought— in every joy 
and sorrow, since first we knew each other, yeari> and 
years ago!’ * 

‘Even so, Gaston, for I trained my thoughts never 
to dwell upon the odious theme. Or rather, I should 
say, indifferent tp the ties that bound me, I scarcely 
realised th&r existence, nor felt the galling bondage, 
till the bright vision of Euphrosyne appeared, and 
awoke me to the bitter consciousness of my thraldom.’ 

‘ But bow and when was this fatal marriage con- 
tracted ; and to whom, in the name of Heaven, arc you 
sacrificed ? ' * 

‘ I know her only by jiame. These, briefly, are the 
circumstances of the ease My father and the CJount 
de Lancey were bosom-friends from boyhood, and, in 
the ardour of their romantic attachment, they vowed 
to eitch other that, should they in after-years become 
parents, their first-born children, if of different sexe£, 
should cement by marriage the union of the families. 
My father inherited a proud name with fallen fortunes ; 
while the Count tff*Lancey, less illustrious by*birth, 
was the possessor of immense wealth, so that the friends 
each derived his own advantage ''from the compact; 
and when, in the course of time, they became parents, 
the little Rosyne and myself were taught, among the 
first lessons of our childhood, to regard each other as 
future husband and wife. Still, had the union been 
delayed till we arrived at maturity, ib. would perhaps 
% haVb never taken place f but, unfortunately, the sudden 
illness of the count hastened its consummation. An 
injury received in the chase was pronounced fatal by 
his physicians; and when informed of his danger, he 
desired that my father and myself should be instantly 
summoned. We resided in a distant province, but 
we set out immediately on receiving the tidings, find 
travelled night and day. Wo arrived in time to see him 
alive, and though near his end, his faculties remained 
singularly clear. He expressed his satisfaction at my 
father’s prompt compliance with his wishes, reminded 
him of their compact, and signified liis desire to see the 
marriage solemnised between his daughter and myself 
before he breathed his last : “ Otherwise,” he said, “he 
must leave her in the power of there wfio wcpild diffe- 
rently shape her destiny ; and the dearest wish of his 
heafl was, to bestow her anther wealth, with his own 
hand, upoiwthe son of his earliest and truest friend!” 

‘It was a stKinge proposal, children as we both 
were — the gijl-bxide being but twelve years old, and I 
only three her senior. But absorbed in grief for her 
father, she had no other will than his ; and to me, who 
had always looked upon the union as (l a thing of course, 
it was a matter of pcrfecUindiffbrencc whether it took 
place then and there, or was postponed for half-a-dozen 
years. -Atfid so w^were married by the count’s confessor, 
who was present witk a lay-brother from a neighbouring 
convent. Strangers to eaSh other, tfe were united 
in indissoluble bonds — indifferent to the present, and 
regardless of the future, which by that act was rendered, 
to one of us at least, dark and joyless for ever. 

‘But a secret presentiment of coming wo crept over 
me when I found my fate irrevocably fixed — a deep 
aversion to my child-wife filled my h^art ; but as, by 
the marriage-stipulations, I was not to claim her till 
she had completed her sixteenth year, I rejoiced in the 
reprieve, and gave all anxious thought on the subject 
to the winds* t 

*1 saw her but*once after we parted at the altar, 
and then, in compliance with my father’s wishes, I 
accompanied him to she convent where she was placed 
to complete her education. She replied to my distant 
5 , .greeting averted looks, and I fancied that I 
, y with uncontrollable disgust. This con- 

vSctij^pengthened my repugnance to her ; for young 


as I was, I had a keen sense of the beautiful in woman ; 
and when I looked at her undeveloped figure, her thin 
childish face, and large meaningless eyes, I passed 
gladly from her presence, hoping, almost resolving, 
never to enter it again.’ 

‘Anci ycM. have never seen her since?* questioned 
D’Esperon. 

‘ Never ! Two years subsequent, my father* died ; 
and having entered upon a military life, I was sent 
upon foreign service, and remained abroad till recalled 
by the appointment which transferred me to this 
Western world in the suite of the Comte de Erontenac.* 

‘And your wife?’ asked D’Esperon. 

‘I am ignorant of everything that concerns her,’ 
said St Ours. * ‘ At various intervals, I heard that she 
always spoke with bitterness of her early marriage, 
denouncing it as the rfusfortune of her life ; and this 
settled hate on her part fortified me in my resolution 
never to trouble her with a husband’s claim, nor ever 
to intrude my unwelcome presence upon her. Eor 
aught I know, she may now be a veiled nun in the 
convent where I left her ; but this is not probable. I 
only wisli it were; and then I should be absolved from 
the vow I made my father on his death-bed — never 
voluntarily to break the tio which binds me to the 
daughter of his friend.* 

‘ It is indeed arforlorn-hope, I fear,’ said D’Esperon. 
‘Had such an event tfCken place, you would have heard 
of it through a hundred channels before now.’ 

‘ True : it docs not offer even a straw to the drowning 
man’s grasip, and 1 have only to hear my doom with 
such patience as I can ; and it would have been an 
easy task, this quiet submission to an iron destiny, 
had my heart remained untouched by another. But 
to long with all the ardour of passion, to know myself 
beloved l>j r the most enchanting of women — O it is 
often more than my manhood can endure!* 

‘But this child to whom vou were wedded, St Ours, 
lias, with the lapse of ycafii, become a woman. How 
know you that she has not blossomed into an angel, 
who would fill your whole soul with the ecstatic sense 
of her loveliness ? ’ 

‘it could not he. You would not think so had you 
seen her. Besides, she is not Euphrosyne, and so 
could win no love of mine. Still, though I have 
wished to be forgotten by her — to be 'thought of, if 
remembered at Jill, as one dead — should she demand 
of me the protection of a husband, 1 would yield it, in 
fulfilment of my vow made to her, and of the promise 
to mj r father on his dying bed, never to rupture my 
marriage-tie. But I have little fear that she will claim 
from me any frigid duty, and I gladly interpret her 
unbroken silence into a repugnance as unconquerable 
as my own.’ 

Louis drew his cloak round him as he ceased 
speaking, foa the night-air blew chill and damp from 
the river, and leaning against the flag-staff, remained 
for a few minutes lost in silent thought ; then suddenly 
addressing his friend, he said with emotion: 

‘This is her birth-night, Gaston, and we but ill 
honour it by loitering here. Let us go and mingle 
with the crowd of her worshippers, it may be, as you 
say, for the last time ; but the brief hours of life which, 
perchance, remain for some of us, I at least would 
\$ng with brightness such as her presence only can 
bestow.’ 

Arm in arm, the two friends descended from the 
rock, and bent their steps towards the. castle, from 
whence came the sounds of music and laughter, sick- 
ening to the aching heart of St Ours, but exhilarat- 
ing to the light spirit*! of his companion, who, Vrith 
quickened steps, pre&6$l on, eager to share the revolry 
so congenial to his buoyant nature. They entered the 
vestibule ; and D’Esperon had bounded half-way\ip the 
broad illuminated staircase, when he paused to look 
back for his more tardy companion, who was slowly 
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ascending step by step, his fine face still bearing the 
overshadowing trace of his recent emotion. 

* Courage, Louis ! courage and hope ! Kemember 
your family motto, and wear your heart as bravely as 
you do your sword,’ said D’Esperon -gaily. * 

St Ours answered his friend’s sally by a Jbint smile; 
and springing up to the landing oil which he stood, they 
passed on together to the grand saloon, crowded, on this 
the birth-night of the governor’s favourite niece the 
beautiful Madame de Lavasseur, with a brilliant 
assemblage of the most distinguished residents, civil 
and military, of the place. 

M. de Erontenae would not permit the threatening 
aspect of public affairs to interfere witji the arrange- 
ments made for the occasion; and the festivities at 
the castle presented a scene of magnificence which 
would have been in better keying with an eve of 
festal victory, than with one which was probably to 
precede the deadly encounter of enemies. 

Yet who could think of impending danger,* in the 
midst of so much gaiety, and in the presence of, the 
night’s radiant queen, the charming Euphrosyne, the 
cynosure of all eyes, eclipsing, by her sweet simplicity, 
her exquisite grace, and a beauty more touching even 
than it was dazzling, the showy women who, in the 
imposing splendour of rich robes and jewels of count- 
less value, lent tfelat to the scene ! fche moved among 
the glittering throng, beautiful iri lier unadorned sim- 
plicity, a few natural flowers wreathed among the rich 
folds of her shining hair, and arrayed in robes of the 
purest white; for her weeds, if she had ever worn 
them for a husband who possessed not her affections, 
were long ago cast aside; and on this her twentieth 
birth-night, she resembled rather a youthful bride 
than a widow. 

With a calm step but a throbbing heart Louis St 
Ours passed through the brilliant crowd. Not daring 
by one furtive glance to single out the object who filled 
his every thought, he madcTiis way to the upper end 
of the saloon, where, surrounded by a group of officers, 
M. de Erontenae stood discussing the great topic of 
interest — the arrival of the hostile fleet in their waters. 

St Ours was becoming an attentive auditor to the 
circle, when, by a sudden evolution of the dancers, lie 
caught a glimpse of Euphrosyne ; then her sweet 
silver laugh rung upon his car ; and forgetting all things 
else in the thought of licr, lie drank eagerly in the 
low musical tones of her voice, as they came to him 
j mingled with the general hum, yet separated to his 
car from all other sounds, her lightest tone pene- 
trating like soma divine harmony into the secret 
recesses of his soul. 

She was dancing with the young Baron D’Aubigny, 
an officer of the governor’s household ; and she moved 
with an airy grace that scarcely suffered her buoyant 
step to touch the floor; while, in the pauses of the 
figure, she conversed gaily with her partner her ani- 
mated face upturned to his with a beaming 109k that 
made St Ours start* * 

Was it possible, he asked himself, that the tender 
devotion so long manifested towards her by the baron, 
was at last awaking an answering feeling in her heart, 
and could it be this subtle magic which heightened 
even her marvellous beauty, and lent to every gesture 
a diviner grace? At this surmise, admitted only tftr 
an instant, a jealous pang, wrung his heart ; but 
another stolen glance reassured him, for he giet an 
answering look from her sweet eyes — a look which he 
knew never came but from the heart. - 

To some she might have* seemed absorbed in the 
tender tale her handsome partner was whispering 
in her ear ; but Louis better uilflMtood her, and knew 
that fbr him alone her lip was wreathed with smiles, 
and tiie light of love danced in her eyes. He could 
not resist her fascination, nay, he did not strive to 
do so, and he advanced a step, as if to approach her. 


She marked the gesture, fend ihstantly her whole face 
became radiant with pleasurable emotion. His heart 
bounded with passionate joy at the sight; and repelling 
*tlie cruel thought that she never dould be his, he 
murnPurcd to himself: * For this night at least, which 
perhaps may he my last,* I will bask in the sunshine 
of her smiles ;* and the neat moment saw him standing 
flushed with happiness at her side. 

The young baron drew hack, mortified and offended, 
at the approach of St Ours, assured, by tfle smile of 
tender welcome with which the fair Euphrosyne 
greeted his approach, that he saw in him the rival 
destined to snatch away the treasure he coveted. But, 
unheeding his chagrin, the lovers, rapt in their dream 
of bliss, wandered away towards the open balcony, over 
which hung the cloudless moon, and where they found 
4#he e^lence which their spirits craved. 

High in air hung the lofty terrace where they stood, 
overlooking that part of the city called the lower town, 
its narrow precipitous streets winding down hundreds 
of feet below the stately castle of St Lqpis. It was 
October, hut the weather v$is soft and balmy as a 
night in June ; and the rossignol, the Canadian night- 
ingale? at intervals broke forth ir/ht song from amid 
the thickets of lilac and acacia where he sat concealed. 
The vault of*heavetf was brilliant with its countless 
stars, among which shone the young moon’s crescent; 
but their glory was eclipsed by the coruscations of the 
mystical aurora, often so resplendent in the autumnal 
nights of northern latitudes. >• 

^t Ours, witleiiis fair companion, stood leaning against 
the massive stone- work that* guarded the halcdny, 
watching in silent admiration the splendid aurora — 
now darting its luminous arrows far up the heavens, 
now broadening and reddening into sheets of flame, 
that waved to and fro like blood-red banners — and 
again, paling to a silver radiance, as innumerable 
shafts of light, diverging from the horizon, streamed 
up to the very zenith, and there uniting, formed a vast 
curtain of inconceivable splendour, which, seemed to 
enclose, the hemisphere. 

Attracted by the report of the brilliant phenomenon, 
many of the guests had gathered on the balcony to 
witness it ; hut behind the screen of a stone-abutment, 
the lovers remained unobserved — communing in spirit, 
though H»eir l^ps ^fcrc silent. Suddenly the strange 
brightness grew more intense^ the grand terft shook 
out its luminous folds, waving and shimmering til'f*thc 
licafens were one canopy of light, hen 'With whose 
radiance every foature of the landsaape became dis- 
tinctly visible — tne rocky summits of fJape Diamond — 
the wooded promontory of Point Levi — the fair valley 
of St Charles, with its guardian harrier of mountains — 
the little village pf Beauport, and near its shores the 
dark ships of the invaders, iying motionless at their 
anchorage. Their tall masts, and the delicate tracery 
of Vicir slender spars, were clearly defined afgiinst the 
globing sky ; and as St Ours pointed them out to 
Eupjirosyne, hi? felt a slight shudder pass through her 
frame, and he could # scarcely catch her tremulous 
whisper as sho murmured: ‘It is a fearful sight that 
hostile armament, which to-morrow — ah! to-morrow!’ 

The concluding accents were inaudible, for she 

bent over the low balustrade to hide her emotion. 

The heart of Ours throbbed wildly, nay, raptu- 
rously : he knew for whose safety she most feared, and 
the certainty that he was beloved, brought with it a ' 
dangerous delight. Yet the experience of each day’s 
intercourse with her had taught him to wear an enforced 
calmness, which now sustained hifti as he answered 
her half-uttered fears with a few quiet words., At 
variance were his tones with the tomult of his feelings, 
but he dared not abandon himself to their control. 

‘ There 4s, I think, little to fear from yonder invaders, 
who, in full view of our impregnable fortress, will 
scarcely venture an attack. But even should they 
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•be so foolhardy, and s<5me of ns, as it must be, fall in 
the service of^our king, would there not be consolation, 

, fair Euphrosyne, in that saying of the ancients, which 
you yesterday rdjpcated to me — “Whom the gods love/ 
die early?”* •> 1 

She attempted no reply, *but still bent in silence 
over the balcony, hiding Ircr face in the dowers she 
held. He saw them tremble in her light grasp, and 
saw tdb, glittering on their fragrant leaves, the precious 
tears which fell from her downcast eyes, now difficult 
lie found it then to crush down the aching secret of his 
heart ! — it trembled on his lips as, drawing her closer 
to his side, he repeated in low and passionate accents 
her cherished name. 

But only for an instant slept the cruel remembrance 
of his thraldom ; and checking the rash confession he 
was almost in the act ot pouring forth, he njovod 
a few steps from her, and bowing his head upon his 
breast, strove to still the rebellious murmurs of his 
heatt. She drew towards him, and, as though she 
understood Jhe cause of h;s disturbance, laid her lianti 
on his arm with that sv^eefc familiarity which had of 
late grown up between them, and said in her sweet 
winning tone, faidwith a look of bewitching tender- 
ness: ‘Louis, you are unhappy^; and will you not 
suffer me, your friend — your lister to bo your 
comforter ? * 

‘Sister!’ he repeated with a sudden start. ‘All! 
Euphrosyne, could I tell you all ! — but not to-night. 
Let me at least enjoy thgse fleeting hours, for we know 
not what the morrow may have in stor? for us.’ * 

Jin expression of fr/iin crossed her face, but she 
" answered him with cheerful tones and sweet eludings 
for the indulgence of his morbid fancies. 

‘ Ah, sweetest Euphrosyne, chide me as you will,’ he 
said: ‘I deserve your harshest rebuke for casting one 
shadow from my own darkened life over the joyous 
sunshine of yours ; by daring, with the web of an evil 
destiny around me, to lavish my love and my despair 
where X can neither ask nor hope for aught in 
return.’ 

Transported by the fervour of his passion, St Ours 
gave rapid utterance to these words — such words of 
tender meaning as lie had never before spoken to the 
object of his hopeless love. Euphrosyne heard them 
with a thrill of joy which spoke eloquently in the glad 
light of her bashful eyes, as she rais&l theVn with a 
glaaco of soft reproaeft 'to his face, instantly to east 
them dowg again, shrinking from his fervent regards. 
But when he r<yid in that tender # look the full and 
perfect love which her heart aceorfted him, he felt 
deeply the uhtrutlifulncss of his conduct in permitting 
the silent, growth of her affection without striving to 
check it, by revealing to her his true position. Self- 
condemned and wretehed^he stood before her, inwardly 
resolving, though it should for ever terminate their 
intercourse, to embrace the earliest opportunity/ of 
making Renown fo her all the unhappy circumstances 
which placed an insurmountable harrier between 
them. . # € 

Euphrosyne, with the instii&t of love, marked the 
deepening gloom of his mamfcr ; but she felt that she 
was dear to hirn, and the deep joy of her heart remained 
unchUled; her eyes met his with undimmed tender- 
ness* and no shadow darkened the sunshine of her 
smiles. Louis marvelled at her serenfty ; his own soul 
was in tumult, and he felt persuaded that his sufferings 
could not escape her notice. Why, then, did she 
manifest no distrust, no -disturbance? It was inex- 
plicable to him, a#d almbst was he tempted to believe 
that she valued his affection only as a triumph to her 
vanity; but a glance at her pure and innocent face 
dispelled the unworthy thought. She loved him with 
; the fond undoubting trust of woman ; and he, wrebph 
!| that he was, had won her young and guileless heart# 

I !$nly to betray it to certain misery and despair. It 

M*. 1 — ... 

was too much to bear ; and to escape? from it, he could 
at that ipoment have been content to know that, in 
the coming strife, some leaden messenger of death 
would for ever still the throbbings of liis aching heart. 

A CHINESE GARDEN OF TIIE 

ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

The tnost striking peculiarity of the social condition 
of China is its. apparent immobility. Such as it is 
now, the same, in almost every particular, has it 
been for immemorial ages. The social illustrations 
and allusions witli which the most ancient of the 
classical book! of the Chinese abound, are found as 
apposite and as significant to-day as when they were 
first written : the sketches of everyday-life in their 
ancient poets and apologue-writers, still find their 
living counterparts in every great city of the empire ; 
the passing glimpses of Chinese manners which, at few 
and distant intervals, foreign travellers have enjoyed, 
all attest this unchanging, and, as it were, stereotyped 
character ; and all the pictures of China which they 
have drawn — u bother those of the Arab travellers of 
the ninth century, of Marco I’olo in the thirteenth, of j 
the 1'ortuguese adventurers of the sixteenth, the Jesuit 
missionaries of 4&e seventeenth and eighteenth, or the 
motley visitors of eV^ry race who have crowded the | 
free ports since the termination of the late war — all i 
present not only the same general outlines, but the 
most complete and absolute identity in every detail of 
feature, colouring, and expression. 

Many curious and interesting illustrations of this 
national peculiarity may be drawn from a comparison j 
of almost any of the ancient books of the Chinese with | 
the state ol* things actually described by the modern ; 
writers upon men and manners in the Celestial Empire. 
We have been much struck in this respect by a very ! 
ancient poem, descriptive®^ an ornamental paiHk or 
garden, a prose translation of which is given by the 
lively and amusing traveller, M. Hue, in his recently 
published work upon the Chinese Empire.* The poem 
is in itself an exceedingly pretty one; but it is also 
so very interesting, as illustrating the singular charac- 
teristic of the Chinese to which we have been alluding, 
that wo are induced to give a brief account of it, in so 
far as it bears upon this point, accompanied by a few 
extracts, as specimens of the writer’s general style and 
habit of thought. One might easily believe, in. reading 
his simple verses, that, 700 years ago, he was describ- 
ing, t»y anticipation, the modern imperial gardens of 
Gehol or Yuen-min-yuen, such as they may be seen in 
this present year. 

The author of the poem to which we refer, one of 
li e most admired of the Chinese classics, is Sse-ma- 
kouang, a distinguished philosopher and statesman, 
who flourisheTi in the eleventh century of our era. He 
took an active part in political affairs for many years 
of hisilfe ; but was supplanted in the confidence of his 
master, the Emperor Chen-tsoung, by a reckless and 
visionary theorist, who, by a scheme of Communism 
very similar to that recently attempted in France, 
plunged tiro empire into the extreme of social misery 
and confusion. The poem now before us would appear j 
t* have been written during the political retirement of 
the author. He describes himself* as withdrawn from 
public affairs, and entirely devoted to literature and 
contemplation ; the great charm of his garden, in the 
midst of which stood a library of 5000 volumes, being, 
in his eyes, the delightful opportunity which it affords 
for those intellectual indulgences. ‘Let others, * he 
writes, ‘ build palaceg ft 6 contain their vexations and , 

* The Chinese Empire ; being a Sequel to the Work entitled 
Recollection 9 of a Journey throttoh Tartary and Tihit By 

M. Hue, formerly Missionary-apostolic in China. 2 vols. 8vq» 
London : Longmans. 1 
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display their vanity. I have made myself a retreat to 
amuse my leisure and to converse with my friends !’ 

The space covered by Sse-ma-kouang’s ornamental 
garden was but twenty acres ; yet, with that singular 
taste still stereotyped in the plea sure -grounds, of his t 
modern countrymen, lie had contrived to cAiwd into it 
almost every conceivable variety of scenery. 4 Towards 
the south/ he writes, ‘ is a pavilion, in the midst of the 
waters of a rivulet that falls from the hills upon the 
west. Here it forms a deep basin, which afterwards 
divides into four branches, like the claws of a leopard ; 
and innumerable swans swim on its surface, or sport 
upon its banks. On the borders of the first, which 
flings itself down in repeated cascade^ there rises a 
steep overhanging rock, carved like an elephant's 
trunk ; and the top of this sustains an open pleasure- 
house, to take the fresh air, and to see the rubies with 
which morning adorns the sun at his rising. The 
second branch divides itself a little way off into two 
canals, round which winds a gallery with a* double 
terrace, bordered with roses and pomegranates. ,The 
branch from the west bends in the form of a bow 
towards a solitary bower, where it forms a little islet, 
covered with sand and shells of various colours : one 
part is planted with evergreens, the other is adorned 
with a cottage of reeds and thatch, resembling a 
fisherman’s cot. The other two branches seem alter- 
nately to seek and to fly from* each other, as they 
follow the declivity of a meadow enamelled with flowers, 
which they keep ever fresh. Sometimes they diverge 
from tlieir beds to form little pearly basins, framed in 
emerald turf ; then they leave the level of the meadow, 
and descend in two narrow channels, and the waters 
break against the rocks that oppose their passage, and 
roar and dash into foam, and then roll off in silver 
waves through the winding course they are obliged to 
take.' 

Another part of the grounds was devoted to miniature 
mountain scenery. 4 NortTTTtfT the great hall are several 
summer pavilions, scattered at random about hills 
which rise one above the other, like a mother above 
her children. Some hang on the declivity of a hill, 
some arc nestled in little gorges, and are only half seen. 
All the hills are shaded by groves of tufted bamboo, 
and intersected by gravel-paths, to which the sun’s 
rays never penetrate.’ The tufted bamboo, we need 
scarcely add, is still the favourite ornament of Chinese 
pleasure-grounds. 

Elsewhere, we meet a nearer approach to our English 
style of landscape-gardening, mingled, however, with 
some peculiarly Chinese designs. ‘To the eastward 
spreads out a small plain, divided into flower-beds, 
square and oval, and defended from tlie cold winds of 
the north by a grove of ancient cedars. All these beds 
are filled with odoriferous plants, medicinal herb#, 
flowers, and shrubs. Never does spring leavo this 
delicious spot., A little forest of lemon, omnge, and 
pomegranate trees, always loaded with floors and 
fruit, completes tho prospect. In the midst of this 
forest is a mount of verdure, which you ascend by a 
gentle winding slope that passes several times round 
it, like the volutes of a shell, and gradually diminishes 
to the summit. Here and there, at short distances, 
you find seats of soft turf, which invite to repose, and 
to the contemplating of the garden from various points 
' Of view/ < 

■ The ascending spiral-path here described, is still a 
favourite device, of the Chinese gardener. The* rocks, 
Cut into fantastic animat forms ; the mazes of streams, 
rivulets, and canals ; the mock cottages and hermitages; 
the party-coloured sand and shells j the miniattire 
mountains, the tiny cascades— ay, seem almost copied 
tfrora the existing imperial gardens, and arc to be seen, 
on a ^mailer and less pretentious scale, in every one 
even ofthe tiny gardens of the wealthier citizens which 
the traveller meets in the environs of the great cities. 


So, , also, the attempt *to imitate the wildness of 
nature. ‘ On the west, an avenue of weeping-willows, 
with tlieir long pendent branches, guides you to the 
banks of a stream which «falls, a fcV paces further, 
from the brink of a rock covered with ivy, and wild- 
grasscs of various colouw. The environs exhibit a 
barrier of painted rocks, fancifully heaped together, 
and rising, like an amphitheatre, in a wild and rustic 
style. At the bottom of these is a deep grotto, 'which 
enlarges as you advance into it, till it forfns a kind 
of irregular saloon with a dome-like roof. Tho light 
enters this apartment by an aperture tolerably large, 
but veiled by the branches of the honeysuckle aiul 
wild-vino. This grotto affords a cool retreat from the 
burning heats of the dogd;iy s ; masses of rock scattered 
here and there, or broad platforms cut out of the solid 
rock.^form the seats.’ ' 

This was evidently the poet’s favourite spot. ‘ IIow 
charming,’ he exclaims, 4 is this solitude ! The broad 
surface of the watery basin in its centre is studied 
\Jitli little islets of shrubs, Abe larger of jvhich serve 
as aviaries, and are filled wit 1 ! nil kinds of birds. You 
can pass easily from one to the othejj by blocks of 
titonesPthat rise out of the water, rtbfl by little wooden 
bridges, some straigh^, some arched, some zigzag, that 
cross it. Wh'gi the lilies with which the borders of tho 
basin are planted are in flower, it appears crowned with 
purple ami scarlet, like the horizon of the southern sea 
when the sun rests upon it,’ 

Nevertheless, the poet’s arrangements provided for a 
glhnpso of the outer world, if tho loiterer felt disposed 
to enjoy it. ‘To leave this solitude,’ he says, ‘ \>ou 
must either turn back, or cross the chain of steep rocks 
by which it is surrounded. You can ascend to the 
summit by a sort of rude staircase roughly hewn with 
the pickaxe, and there you find a simple cabinet, 
but yet adorned by the view of an immense plain, over 
width the Kiang rolls its flood through rich fields and 
villages. The innumerable barks with which this 
mighty river is covered, the labourers tilling the ground, 
the travellers passing along the highway, animate this 
enchanting prospect ; and the azure mountains which 
terminate the horizon afford repose and recreation to 
the sight.’ ** 

At times he relieved the monotony of his literary 
leisure by a moderiy.e indulgence in the sports of tho 
river or the field ; and it is not difficult to perceive, in 
the semi-misanthropic refh^tiofls upon the sport in wfifbh 
he indulges, a trace of the bitterness whhii his own 
political failures luul left behind, and jsrhlch not all his 
philosophy' had simiced to subdue. 4 V^hen I am weary 
of writing and composing in the midst of my books/ 
says lie, 4 1 throw my\self into a boat, which I row With 
my own hands, and seek the pleasures of my' garden* 
Sometimes I land* on Jthc fisljjng-island, where, with a 
broad straw-hat on my head to protect me from the 
scckching rays of the sun, 1 amuse myself with enticing 
the \sh that sport in the water, aijd Jtudy our human 
passjons in thei# mistakes asor at other times, with my 
quiver on my shoulder, an$l my how in my .hand, I 
climb over the rocks ;*and then lying in wait, like a 
traitor, for tho rabbits, J pierce them with my arrows 
at the entrance of their holes. Alas, they are wiser 
than we are, and they ily from what is dangerous ! If 
they spy me approaching, not one will shew himself 
outside/ * 

A still more cherished relaxation is that which he 
derives from the actual tending of-his garden, and the; 
simple enjoyment of plucking and eating the fruits 
raised by hi^ own hands therein. When he walks in his 
garden, he gathers any medicinal herb which he may 
desire to preserve. If a flower Jbleases his fancy, he 
plucks it ; if he sees one suffering from drought, he 
j waters it. $ 4 How many times/ he exclaims with simple 
enthusiasm, 4 have the first ripe fruits restored to me 
i the appetite which luxurious living had taken away I 
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My pomegranates and poachls are the better for, being 
plucked by my own hand,' and the friends to whom I 
send them, prize them the more on this account. Do I ( 
see a young bamfcoo, whose* growth I wish to assist— I 
prune it ; or I bend and hiterweave its branches in 4 order 
to force them forth. The summit of a rock, the banks 
of a stream, the depths of ft wood, all are welcome to 
me wfycn I wish to repose myself. I enter a pavilion 
to watch a stork making war upon the fish ; but 
scarcely have I entered, when, forgetting what brought 
me there, I seize my kin (a small violin), and challenge 
the birds to rivalry.’ 

We ctfdld not suppose that, amid the various sources 
of natural enjoyment, a poet, evidently so keenly alive 
to the beauties of nature, would have overlooked moon- 
light, with all its thousand^ charms. ‘The last rays of 
the sun,’ he writes, ‘often surprise me whilst } am 
perhaps contemplating in silence the tender anxieties 
of a swallow for her little ones; or, it maj r be, the 
stratagems by which a hawk endeavours to master his 
pre} r . ThefUioon rises, and still finds me there. This 
is an additional pleasurfc. The murmuring of the 
waters, the rustling of the leaves in the wind, the 
beauty of the liSRVens, plunge me into a delightful 
reverie; all nature speaks to my ^oul ; I wander about 
and listen; and night has reached the •middle of its 
course before I have reached the threshold of my door.’ 

Yet, with all his rapturous appreciation of natural 
beauty, Sse-ma-kouang is not insensible to that ‘ some- 
thing more exquisite shill,’ which to a generous mind 
forms the best charm, even of the most attractfve 
Berbery. Even while Cic dwells with liveliest enthu- 
siasm on the beauties of nature, and is warmest in his 
admiration of her ‘purest of crystal and brightest of 
green,’ he confesses that to him the best and most 
enduring charm of all 

Was that friends the beloved of his bosom were nca\ 

Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear! 

*My friends come occasionally, too,’ says he, ‘to inter- 
rupt my solitude, to read to me their works, or to hear 
mine. Wine enlivens our frugal repasts; philosophy 
seasons them; and whilst at court inen are seeking 
voluptuous pleasures, fostering calumny, forging fet- 
ters, and laying snares, we are invoking Wisdom, and 
offering her our hearts. My eyes eqnstan/ly turned 
toward! her ; but, ala^ her rays only beam on me 
thfbugh a thousand clouds- Let them be dispersed, 
even were*;t by a storm, and this solitude will beSome 
fbr me a temple of felicity.’ ^ 

The closing lines of this pretty passage seem to 
indicate very plainly that poor Sse-ma-kouang was not 
quite bo stoical as his poetry would try to persuade 
us. He seems to pine in his solitude : his heart still 
turns towards the busyjiaunts* of men ; and there is 
another and concluding passage in which lie discloses 
his wishes even with less disguise than before. ‘/Jut 
what do I say ? * ne«.breaks off abruptly ; ‘ I, a husplnd, 
a father, a citizen, a man <A ! letters ; I “am bound ’“by a 
thousand duties 1 My lifeds njt my own.’ 

4 Adieu!* he concludes— ‘ my dear garden, adieu! 
The love of kindred and of ctfbnfcry calls me to the city. 
Keep thy pleasures* that they may some day dissipate 
anew my cares, and save my virtue from these 
temptations!’ A 

Such is Sse-ma-kouang’s description of the favourite 
garden which, in the year 1069, served to solace the 
tedium of his forced political inactivity. There iB not 
a word nor an allusion in the entire poem which would 
j not be perfectly appropriate in the case of one of the 
degradedy&and ari n s of liis present Celestial majesty. 
We yuMf venturi to say that Commissioner Lin, 
duri#p* disgrace with which he was visited in con- 
seqmKe of his share in the negotiations at t*he close of 
^ J the Ikte war, might occasionally be seen with a fishing* 

; | his hand, and the Same broad-rimmed hat which 


shaded Sse-ma-kouang from the scorching rays of the 
sun ; or perhaps whiling away, with the music of the 
same unchanging kin, the weary hours of his political 
exile. And if Lin be a poet, it is by no means impos- 
sible, considering the social stagnancy of China, that 
he, in turif, may leave behind him a metrical record 
of his wocb, as appropriate to the condition of some 
unhappy child of misfortune in eight centuries to come, 
as Sse-ma-kouang’s has proved to his own. When M. 
Hue Wished to give his readers an idea of the garden of 
the present Communal Palace at Kien-tcheou, he could 
not find a more exact description than that which the 
poet of the eleventh century had given of his own 
pleasure-grouiyls ; and he actually saw the gardeners, 
during his visit, engaged in hewing the rocks and 
clipping the trees into the same grotesque and fantastic 
forms which are immortalised in these pretty verses of 
the olden time. 

How long this strange immutability, this insensi- 
bility to every progressive impulse, whether from 
without or from within, is to continue— whether it is 
ever to be overthrown by foreign influence, or to expire 
by domestic atrophy, a few years more can hardly fail 
to disclose. 


MEYEKiypEH AND HIS MUSIC. 

Tnu life of Giacorno^Mcycrbeer, now the most illus- 
trious of living composers for the operatic stage, is one 
which should convey a hopeful and valuable lesson to 
those who labour in the cause of art. By no coup do 
main lias he won the command of all the great Opera- 
houses of Europe; by no lucky chance or clever 
audacity has he risen to the highest eminence known 
to his especial vocation ; hut by a career of extraordi- 
nary application, by patient elaboration, and an inces- 
sant exacting particularity almost without a parallel 
in the history of maestri. For forty years has he been 
climbing the mountain-s®p ; and now, in the fulness 
of* days, he stands upon the Olympian height — his 
purpose achieved, his ‘ own idea ’ so wrought out and 
impressed upon the world, that the Meyerbecrian 
Opera is now a distinct and colossal feature in musical 
art, completely sui generis, and apart from comparison 
or imitation. To all aspiring artists, the spectacle of a 
composer rising step by step, in spite ©f competition 
and obstruction, and after repeated failures, to the very 
highest pinnacle of fame and popularity, cannot hut 
be encouraging and stimulating. Especially to English 
conij^osers would we point out M. Meyerbeer as an 
example, on account of his loyalty to his own original 
ideas. The great cause of our weakness in English 
Opera, lies in the fact that our composers, from Arne 
down to Bishop, and from Bishop to Balfe, have based 
toeir concex>tions upon Italian and German models, so 
that it canned be said that thero is a school of English 
Opera in existence. But Meyerbeer would always be 
Mever h^r, whether writing for the German, Italian, 
or French stage; and notwithstanding that he com- 
menced his career at a time when the world was ravished 
with the fascinating strains of Rossini, he kept faith 
in his own theory, clung to it, worked for it, waited 
for it, until at length he has secured for it an audience 
which embraces every city in the world where there is 
dn Opera-house. ^ 

It must not be forgotten, however, that much of 
the excitement at present existing with regard to 
MeyerWr is the result of fashion. That excitement 
will be modified in course of time, when the composer 
will be more correctly appreciated. However little his 
nfusic may enter into that general vogue which has 
been gained by Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Weber, 
his grand operas will live as great master-pieces, a* 
perfected and elaborate chefs-d’oeuvre. 4 • 

As we are not aware that any memoir of Meyetbeer 
has been published, the following few particulars, 
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gleaned from various sources, may not be uninteresting 
at the present time : — . * 

Giacomo Meyerbeer is the son of a rich and well- 
known Jewish banker of the same name, or, as it has 
been otherwise stated, James Beer ; and was tyjrn in 
Berlin, in the year 1791— so that he milat be now 
about sixty-four years old. At a very early age, he 
manifested a strong predilection for music, and while 
still very young, attracted much attention* by his 
talents as a pianist. His love for the divinfe art 
appears to have been encouraged by those who super- 
intended his progress in life. When only nineteen 
years of age, he was placed under the tuition of the 
celebrated Abb€ Vogler, once the deteste^J and ridiculed 
of Mozart, an old school-teacher of counterpoint, but 
still a musical doctrinaire with a theory of composi- 
tion of his own. In this position, he became the 
fellow-pupil of one of the most glorious geniuses the 
world has ever produced — the unique expositor of 
German romantic Opera, Carl Maria von Weder. It 
appears that the two students — * acolytes of immor- 
tality,’ to use a phrase of Goethe’s — became greatly 
attached to each other. Pursuing their studies with 
enthusiasm, they worked together, sharing the same 
room, and participating in congenial ambitions. Two 
years after Meyerbeer had become a pupil of Voglcr, 
the abhd closed his school, and made a tour through 
Germany for a twelvemonth with his pupils, at that 
time four in number. Under liis direction, Meyerbeer 
produced at Munich his opera of Jcphlha , the libretto 
by Schrcibcr. The young composer was as yet, 
however, too faithful a disciple of the old contra- 
puntist. His work did him credit as a student, hut 
there was nothing in it to bewitch the ears of the 
public. The opera failed. Ilis second attempt, The 
Two Caliph*, another exercise of ingenuity and scholar- 
ship, met, in the first place, with a similar fate. This 
was a comic opera, and was p roduced both at Stuttgart 
and Vienna, but with ~n<5 success. Weber, whose 
friendship for liis fellow-pupil was still nobly sustained, 
and who neglected no opportunity of assisting bis 
career, exerted himself to rescue this work from 
perdition. Owing to bis influence, it was afterwards 
performed at Prague, under the name of A hi maleic, or 
Host and Guest , and under its new form and auspices 
actually met with considerable success. 

The veteran Salieri — who, in his younger days, had, 
like Voglcr, been the contemporary and competitor of 
Mozart — advised the young comjioser to visit Italy for 
the express purpose of cultivating a taste for melody. 
This counsel lie followed, and made a sojourn in the 
immemorial land of song. 

In 1817, he produced at Padua an opera entitled 
Romilda d Costanza , of which, however, we know 
nothing more than the name. In 1819, Semiramidk 
lieconoscinta , the libretto by Metastasio,,*was brought 
out at Turin— of which also we know nothing. For 
the great Opera-house of La Scala, at Milan, i’O wrote 
Margherita d' Anjou ; and for the same theatre, Jj Exile 
di Granata , which was produced in 1823. None of 
these wotks, however, whatever degree of success they 
might have won at first, have been able to keep the 
stage. But the next in chronological order was a 
great step ijn advance, and presents the first work 
which made a massed and wide-spread impresaion-*- 
namely, II Crociato in Egytto , which was produced at 
Venice in 1825. This caused a complete furore , and 
seems to have almost turned the heads of the 'enthu- 
siastic and impassioned Italians. It contains some 
charming music,, and, among qther things, one delicious 
little chorus, ‘ Nel silenzio ! ’ the beautiful melody # of 
which is popular to this day all the world over. 

Besides these works, M. Meyerbeer composed two 
which hare never been performed— namely, La Porte 
de Brandebourg, written for the Berlin stage, and 
Mmasor, written for the Roman theatre, but never 

t 


played, on account of ,th£ sudden illness of Madame* 
Rossi, the prima-donna. M 

11 Crociato is the last opera whicly M. Meyerbeer 
•composed for the Italian Opera. Hfc seems to have 
been latisfied with his Recess on that field, and to 
have resolved upon trying* his powers in the province 
of French grand Opera. He followed, in fact, a course 
of close competition with Rossini. Having, by the 
unequivocal success of 11 Crociato , established Himself 
as his rival on the Italian stage, he followed him to . 
the Grand Opera (the Academic) of Baris. M. (now 
of world- wide celebrity as Dr) Veron was then the 
director of the Academic. Rossini’s Guillaume Tell 
had been produced, and all the world was humming 
thosc # cnchanting melodics of the green hills of Tyrol 
and the bewitching airs de. ballet , and talking about 
the ipimortal * Suivcz-moi !* wWli, since Duprez lost 
the compass of his glorious voice, has never been given 
with such electric brilliancy as by the Tamberlik of 
our own day. ,At this time, when the star of*tlio 
Italian composer shone with^such meridiaj^ brightness, 
M. Meyerbeer resolved to Contest the ground with 
him. Six years after Tl Crociato was produced, he 
brought forward liis Robert Ic Di&lAc, a grand opera 
on the scale of th^ Academic, a work on which 
he had be strived almost incredible care and pains. 
The success of this most romantic and exciting of 
operas was immense. Amidst the acclamations that 
greeted its most original snatches of melody, its 
impassioned sconas, and stirring and extraordinary 
clibruses, Signor Rossini quitted Taris, declaring that 
he would never write anotlifr bar for the stilge. 
Unfortunately, he has kept his word. Passing most 
of his time at Bologna, leading an eccentric life, he 
lias provoked the patience of the world by studiously 
keeping aloof from the field on which he had won a 
name and fame which will endure as long as there are 
miiXls and hearts to appreciate the sweetest melodies 
and the richest style of vocal part-writing which any 
theatrical composer, excepting Mozart, has yet attained. 
And the provocation lias boon all the more intolerable, 
since, from time to time, the ‘hermit of Bologna’ has 
put fortli fugitive works — now a Stabat Mater , and 
now a few' choruses — which have proved to demonstra- 
tion that lie still possesses as strongly as ever those 
glorious gifts vdiicl^so charmed the last generation as 
to give colour and justification to the mot of Talleyrand : 
‘ At present, I and Rossin^ gofSrn the world.’ 1 * 

Robert made the fortune of the lucky Dr Y^ron. 

Following up this grand success, M* Meyerbeer still 
further clenched his hold upon the piijJjlic by the pro- 
duction of Les Huguenots , still regarded a!? his greatest 
work, which took place at the Academic in 1833. 7his, 
undoubtedly, is one of the most extraordinary produc- 
tions with which tlie public hqgcvcr become acquainted 
through the operatic stage. For seven or eight years, 
M.VMeyerbeer was busy over it. The result is a 
wonderful exhibition of artistic ingenuity and dramatic 
colouring. Thc^excitementat occasioned even surpassed 
that produced by Robert . TJhe work incontestably con- 
tains some of the grandest music in the whole operatic 
repertoire. Twelve years%fter this, the now illustrious 
maestro brought forth his third grand opera, Le 
Prophbte , on the same boards, in 1849, .after being in 
rehearsal more than a year— a characteristic speciality 
of the composer’^ exacting deliberation and inexorable 
conscientiousness. The immense success of this pro- 
duction must be still fresh in the memories of all 
readers who take any note of musical affairs. 

Having, by these remarkable successes in works of 
the highest pretension, won a leading name in Italian 
Opera and French romantic OperaJVL Meyerbeer turned 
his conquering gaze towards the Oplra Coraique — the 
domain, m it lias been properly styled, of Boildieu, 
Auber, and Hatevy. Here, again, he has been 
triumphant. In 1854, at that most brilliant of theatres 
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On the Boulevard Italicn, ho brought forth his latest 
work, L'Etoile ( du Nord. It was performed one hundred 
times uninterruptedly, Sind alternately brought forward 
with no less fortunate results in the chief musical cities ' 
of Germany and France** anu*now, during the plesent 
season in London, at the Oowcnt Garden Opera, where 
the enthusiasm of an audit* ice of dilettanti compelled 
the composer to cross the stage twice amidst applausive 
ovatiphs which, perhaps, have never before been equalled 
so far north of Milan as this. 

Here, for the present, is the culmination of a busy 
and indefatigable career of upwards of forty years. 

With regard to M. Meyerbeer’s music, its besetting 
peculiarity is its unintermittent dramatic character. 
Ilis operas are great master-pieces as wholes. Wijh the 
exception of the fine scena, ‘ Kobcrt, toi qui j’aiinc,* the 
romance, ‘Quand je quittrtis la Normandie,’ the s # eona, 

4 Va, dit-ellc,’ and one or two other pieces, none of his 
compositions find their way into the programmes of 
popular concerts. You will find a score of morceaux 
by Mozart, ^VVebcr, Kossny, Bellini, and Donizetti, A) 
every one of Meyerbccrjj, notwithstanding that the 
latter has now for many years been at the head of 
existing operafic^om posers. The reason lies Cn his 
intense and perpetual dramatic colouring. A terzetto, 
a quartetto, or a chorus from' Lot ffugwuois, Lc 
Pro) die tc, or L'Etoile , detached and performed at a 
concert, would he about as uninteresting an affair as an 
extracted chapter of Gny Mcmnning to a reader who 
knew nothing of the s^pry. Meyerbeer’s music can 
only be heard in the theatre, in connection with fc’ie 
| incidents and scenery y f f the drama. There is nothing 
) of empiricism in his operas — lie writes nothing for the 
1 music-shops. The situations and passions set forth 
r in his libretto have his concentrated attention. To 
portray these with the utmost possible fidelity, seems 
to be his sole aim. He has certainly never courted 
popularity by means of catching-ballads and eisy 
choruses, but has always worked like an artist having 
ideas and a theory of his own, and resolute to achieve 
their development. 

Yet, he is not without the power of writing melodies, 
beautiful and engaging, simply as melodies ; witness 
the chorus 4 Nel siienzio* in 11 Croc in to — the romance 
4 Quand je quittais’ in Robert — the first romance of 
‘ Kaoul’ and the air* da ballet, in the Ihajuenols — the 
beautiM chorus 4 Ecco gi'u il se Krofcttt,’ the‘aria 1 Sol 
ptaito il ciglio versur,’ Vid the famous march, in the 
Prophet?,, jjot to mention rafiny other examples. *Tkc 
melody In each pf these morceaux is original, flowing, 
or piquant, and nosscssing that attribute of popularity 
which exhibits itself in music haunting our ears long 
after we have heard it. The closeness with which M. 
Meyerbeesradhercs to his text, makes his compositions 
appear jflfchy when heard in a (Jetached form ; and the 
in difference with which* lie frequently interrupts the, 
course of a beautiful melody, when the sentiment of a 
line of fbetry exbites liirn, has been remarked by ef cry 
bearer of hie jvorkst Thc^p is no doufet that the fffect 
of early training has southing to do with this pecu- 
liarity. Those who have read Mic memoirs of Mozart, 
must remember how, in one ef his letters to his father, 
he grumbles about the music of the Abbe' ^fogler, 
declaring that he 4 goes into keys as if he would tear 
one in by the hair of the head ; * and that though one 
should discover, now and then, 4 an idea that is not bad,’ 
yet no sooner is the discovery made, than the composer 
starts off into something else, and disappoints expec- 
tation. Tins was between twenty and thirty years 
before Weber anfi Meylrbeer became pupils or the 


always so felicitous in this expedient for effect, as to 
render it Jjighly popular; and to this day he has a host 
of imitators, especially among the German lied writers. 
M. Meyerbeer, however, is, after all, not a Weber; 
though, it is very possible that his grand operas, from 
their indi\f duality, largeness of structure, and com- 
pleteness of elaboration, may live as long as the 
incomparable Freischutz. 

To conclude — we do not believe the name of Meyer- 
beer will ever he a household word amongst us. Ilo 
ha9 written for the theatre alone, and in the theatre 
only shall we be able to hear and admire him. For 
our home-amusement, our social practice and displays, 
we are still left to the songs, duets, trios, and quartettes 
of Donizetti, Rossini, Bellini, and Weber — that is, if 
our taste inclines us to the music of the Italian ami 
German masters rathe* than to that of our own, as the 
writer of these remarks confesses is the case with 
himself. 


HYACIK T II S. 

BY 1, LIU CRAVE N 0 11 E U N. 

Whilst lingered in the quiet street 
Faint traces of the winter’s snow, 

1 watched the early hyacinths 

Within jf neighbouring window blow; 
ITpspringing from the lucent vase 
I saw the graceful leaves unfold 
Theii deepening tints of vernal green 
From filmy sheaths of palest gold ; 

Then o’er the waxen petals flushed 
The soft love-purple’s tender stain, 

For still the immortal sorrow lives 
Within the flowret’s srtken vein. 

Above them bent a lovely shape — 

A youthful maid, serenely fair, 

With childlike eyes VJTfirn pul blue, 

And shadowing locks ol auburn liair ; 

Too beautiful for earth they seemed — 

The gentle girl, the peerless flower — 

As softly sphered in vernal light 
They bloomed in that enchanted hour ! 
’Tis long ago ! — the flowers, the maid, 

Have vanished from the window-pane — 
O Time and Death I w hat morning- dreams 
Of life and love ye render vain ! 


before Weber an$ Meylrbeer became pupils of the 
abbe ; bur-th^gh each of them has proved the 
possession of which their teacher never 

made .aj^iaplifestation, yet is it very possible that his 
theory iff ' imposition tended towards the development 
of Itef peculiar style of writing in which great effects 
are jp^uced by abrupt changes of key. Weber was 


LUXURY OF THE ANCIENTS IN ROSES. 

To enjoy the scent of roses at meals, an abundance of 
rose-leaves was shaken out upon the table, so that the 
dishes were completely surrounded. By an artificial con- 
trivance, rnse^, during meals, descended on the guests from 
above. Heliogabalus, in his folly, caused violets and roses to 
be showered down upon his guests in such quantities, that 
a number of them, being unable to extricate themselves, 
were suffocated in flow ers. During meal-times, they reclined 
upon cushions stuffed with rose-leaves, or made a couch of 
the leaves themselves. The floor, too, was strewed with 
roses, and in this custom great luxury was displayed. 
Cleopatra, at an enormous expense, procured roses for 
\ feast which she gave to Antony, had them laid two 
cubits thick on thenfloor of the banquet-room, and then 
caused nets to bo spread over the flowers, in order to render 
the footing elastic. Heliogabalus caused not only the 
banquet-rooms, but also the colonnades that led to them, 
to be covered with roses, interspersed with lilies, violets, 
hyacinths, and narcissi, and walked about upon this flowery 
platform. — Wtistemann. 
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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON THE COMrARATIVE 

ADVANTAGES OF RICHES AND POVERTY. 

I 1 am clearly of opinion that it is better, on the whole, 
to be poor than rich. Mark my phrase, ‘ on the whole.’ 
Something must depend on tastes and dispositions — 
something on habits; but, on the irhok , to be just 
comfortably poor, and not too poor, is better than 
being rich. 

Become notedly wealthy, and wlfcit is your fate? 
To be envied, backbitten, taxed, plundered, and have 
all sympathies set against you. Remain poor, and it 
is exactly the reA r crse. You are an object of universal 
forbearance, even to the tax-gatherer and the thief. 
You are sympathised with, coddled, ilatiered. In any 
dispute, controversy, or litigation with a rich man, 
you are, in right of poverty, regarded as a victim of 
oppression — yoiAvill gefr law for nothing, and have a 
J subscription made for you ; and, even should the matter 
| ultimately be decided Spiiw'ifc-you, you cannot suffer, 

| having nothing to lose, and you will at least have fclie 
! satisfaction of seeing your adversary mulcted in his own 
| expenses. If you become insolvent, you are at once a 
! martyr, surrounded by a set of persecutors under the 
name of creditors. The world rallies round you, to see 
that you are allowed to make handsome terms for your- 
self w ith those bandogs, and not called on to sacrifice 
1 too much of your accustomed comfort. If you get into 
a novel or a play, you will find yourself invested with 
every virtue under heaven, and surrounded^ with 
models of wives and daughters — the very Apotheosis of 
I >ebt 1 The public may not be very ready to guaran- 
tee a new cash-credit for you at the bank ; but it will 
1 at least frown down the slightest attempt of yo^r 
former guarantees or securities to save themselves, 
at your expense, from any of the losfses they are 
threatened with in your behalf. 

It is said that rich men arc courted, have position, 
enjoy influence. Well, they do possess a certain com- 
mand over their fellow-creatures in these ways. But 
it is all hollow. The public hates them all the time. 
It would far rather not court or flatter them — does it 
quit© against its will — and is always ready to take t^e 
first opportunity afforded by their incurring great 
losses to let them know what it all along thought 
of them. They are always suspected of using some 
wrong means of enlarging their stores : the rich pub- 
lisher drinks his win© out of the skulls of authors 
— tlie landlord racks his tenants — the manufacturer 
screws his ‘hands’ down to sf&rvation-wages. The 
house of Have is thought to sweat the house of 
Want continually, Now, the coutrary is the stronger 
truth, and this is what above all things fortifies 


my proposition. The rich arc, in fact, constantly 
undergoing a drainage in behalf of the poor — 
sponged by them, losing by them, suffering for thyn — 
in all sorts of ways. The ostensible poor-rate of 
six millions is nothing to Jhe unseen ’tine which is 
always going on, and which always will go on, while 
hum.'Wi institutions are imperfect, a»al Sian inherits the 
godlike principle of, pity for those who want. Here, 
then, lies the very key of my descant. The rich suffer, 
and everybody thinks it all little enough ; while the 
poor enjoy the spoil behind the door, happy while it 
lasts, careless of to-morrow, as well knowing that the 
culd-hcartcd, prudent, selfish rich people must, out of 
their stores, make good every efficiency. * 

It is said, too, that to be poor is to be of no account, 
to have one’s wisdom disregarded, one’s jokes unlaughed 
at, one’s word doubted, to be hustled into the kennel, 
and never asked out to dinner. There is some truth 
hory, too, a converse of what is admitted as to the 
influence connected with wealth. But it is only a 
partial truth. Let a chaw-bacon publish a volume of 
poems, and see liow many people subscribe for it, read 
it, spout it, and trumpet the author as a prodigy ; while 
they never think of purchasing the last poem of 
Tennyson. Let there he a passage at wit between a 
lord and a churl, and is not the repartee of the latter 
sure of the lkm’s^hare of the applause? is there 
not an irking anxiety everywhere to see soldiers 
promoted from the raTiks, to get hoqgc-painters’ 
apprentices brought forward as artists, to see meri- 
torious young family- preceptors making, in novels 
or otherwise, their employers’ daughters '/ When two 
young students compete for a prize, isn’t there always 
a presumption in» favour of the one w r ho was a butler’s 
son ? The truth is, tfie public seems to have a respect 
fovwisdom in high places ; hut it venerates against its 
wil\ It has a secret enjoyment in seeing that kind of 
wisdom prove •foolishness* It feels witli Burns that 
yon birky ca’d a lord— though thousands worship at 
his word — is hut a coof for a’ that — must and will be 
a coo^ by the natural amni ty of coofism to lordliness. 
Its worship of aristocratic talents is but a hypocrisy. 
Its real devotions arc reserved for flowers that blow 
unseen, lights hkl under bushels, gentlemen that ought 
to have seats in parliament, and the struggles of genius 
with poverty in general. * 

No : if you wish to be thought well of, and to have 
the handsomest constructions put tfpon what you say 
and do— don’t be rich. If you wnuld be an oltfect of 
kind feeling with those around yoif— be not too well off'. 
Would yoy. avoid being at once done out of your money, 
and condemned as an unfeeling monster— be a debtor 
as much as you like, but never a creditor. What with 
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tfhat you "would be excused, ifrhat with what you would 
positively get, fas a poor man, it is by far the best 
situation. -Any friend of mine who should get rich 
whether he will or not, I Wol Id advise to conceit his 
riches, if he still desires to t^live, or to be allowed to 
retain a decent proportion of his property. As to 
striving for wealth, it presents a most lamentable view 
of huip'an blindness and folly, as it is the very way to 
make yourself an object of envy, hatred, and suspicion ; 
to get you plundered without remorse; denied grati- 
tude or approbation for your most generous actions ; 
deprived of the sympathies of the great bulk of your 
fellow-creatures, even of those who arc bound* to # you 
by the dearest ties of nature ; in short, made a painful 
solecism in the midst of society. ( „ 

I have a secret, after all, to whisper to the public. 
My modest half-pay was lately fortified by a legacy of 
a fe& thousands, which I never thought to have go^ 
and winch, greatly fet$, will somewhat alter my 
position with the club and the public generally. I 
think every nfkn^is called upon, in all the trying 
crises of life, to exert his philosophy, and put the best 
face upon things that he can. As fo» this legacy, 
then — I am endeavouring to put up with it. 

RECENT AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 
IN SCOTLAND.* 

* f 

» THE STATISTICAL INQUIRY. 

Progress in the present day is the marked rule in 
everything European. Nothing that is susceptible of 
improvement is allowed to stand still. The force of 
public opinion will admit of no lagging iti mattery of 
state ; and competition, the impelling genius of the 
present century, incites the private adventurer to do 
battle for pre-eminence in liis own walk. To stand 
still, is to be beaten. The eager crowd sweeps on like 
a hurricane ; and those who cannot maintain their place 
in the hurrying multitude, are ruthlessly cast aside to 
make room for those more active spirits who move with 
the curi^nt. This law of never-eK&ng improvement is 
a qjjiversal rule ; and w*.havc no better illustration of 
the fact, than that presented to our notice in •the 
progress "of our agriculture, and tlm development pf 
our food-raising^apubilitjes. 

One of the # surest tests of the progress of a nation, is 
the ?tate;Of its agriculture. The science of cultivation 
is so connected with the everyday-life of a 

people^ that in its past Mstory find present condition 
may be found an apt index to their failings, tljfir 
progress, ®and thdlr aspirations. The dark ages of/iur 
social history included the (fcirk age of cur agricultural 
art, when our {^fathers tilfcjd the ground with a sharp- 
pointed stone, and rubbed out the ears of corn with 
tlieir hands. Those years, and many more in succes- 
sion, wore almost a blank in the annals of farming — 
light dawned upon the cultivator in slow gradations, 
and it was long indeed before he begun to call to his 
assistance the various aide which art can lend^to nature 
to help the rural operations of an intelligent farmer. 
In those days of ignoranpe, the implements in use for 
the ope|ft|g|j|| of Vie farm were of the rudest kind ; 
the iMBfiiiP®tation *pf crops was never studied ; the 
manureand its value were so little known, 
attempts at cultivation were madf , the land 
ed for want of nourishment ; the crops raised 
ther extensive wot varied ; the cultivation was 


limited to one or two kinds of cereals, and the root- 
crops were equally scanty. The general mode of con- 
veyance for farm-produce was the horse, emphatically 
then the beast of burden ; and, to use an Irishism, he 
was nof onl|, T himself, but he was the cart as well, until 
the old lumbering- tumbril — a sort of sledge made to be 
trailed — was substituted, followed in time by the solid 
whceled-gart. As a necessary consequence of all this, 
the cfop*s w r cre far from being productive in their 
yield or fine in their quality ; and the modus operandi 
in the harvest-fields was so primitive, as to be quite in 
keeping with the other operations of the farm. 

If the implements of labour and the ways of working 
were rude and primitive, the social condition of the 
farmer and his servants was equally so. His dwelling- 
house was more picturesque than comfortable — the 
family and the cattle being housed under the same roof. 
The house Vas a compound of mud and turf, erected 
on a ♦base of large loose stones. The fireplace was in 
the middle of the floor ; to let out the smoke, there was 
one hole in the centre of the roof ; and another in sonic 
part of the building to serve as a door. There was but 
one apartment, and the inmates lay on benches covered 
with straw or hwith. The first great improvement 
consisted in the establishment of a movable door — 
generally of wicker-work — a window with a movable 
wooden shutter, and the partial banishment of the 
cattle. In course of time, the fireplace was removed 
to the end of the dwelling ; box-beds formed a division 
in the house, behind which some of the cattle were sure 
to be snugly ensconced ; a loft came to he fixed upon 
the rafters, with a ladder servefas a means of 
access. Panes of horn or gla^s were added to the 
window; hinges were made J; o the door; and in 
districts where stone amMttfie'were plentiful, a large 
fireplace was built, with accommodation for the family 
to sit round it, the smoke finding egress through a 
mud-chimney. While such a state of matters existed, 
it will readily be understood that the farmer, or ‘ the 
guidman,’ as he was called, was more the equal and 
the companion of his servants than he is now ; and 
even at a comparatively recent period^ he took his 
meals along with such of his men as lived in his house, 
having the privilege of the arm-chair by the fire. At 
meal-times, he would be found partaking at a common 
table of the same food, perhaps eating from the same 
dish his ploughmen ; and in the evening, while the 
females plied the busy spinning-wheel, the wandering 
beggar would be chanting the last new ballad, or the 
packman would be doling out his store of news and 
gl^sip, collected in his travels through the various 
farm-towns. 4 At that time, in the distant parishes, 
the wandering pedlcr was the best substitute for a 
iie\vspan^f to which the farmer had access: ‘he was 
the brrel* clironide of the times.* The married hind 
was lodged in a similar way, and succeeded by degrees 
to some of the castaway comforts of his master. The 
present comfortable farmhouses are of comparatively 
recent date, and most of them present a striking contrast 
to those we have attempted to describe,; while the 
heuses or huts of, the farm-servimts, to the lasting 
disgrace of all concerned, have not, till within these two 
years past, undergone any very serious modification of 
their pHmitive construction. We are glad to observe 
that now public attention is directed to the subject, and 
that many of the influential landlords of the country 
art alive to the necessity of immediate improvement. 

When once the ipell was broken, progress and 
improvement were rapid. The agricultural mind, once 
thoroughly aroused, began to expand ; and thp old 
systems of fanning and the ancient implements of 
husbandry were soon thrown aside, and numbered 
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among the tilings of the past. The great changes, of 
which our present improved system is the nsult, may 
he said to have commenced about the beginning of the 
last century with the improvement of the roads. This 
may be set down as the key to all subsequent psogress. 
The old roads of this country, and particularly the 
farm- roads, were little more than tracks formed by the 
old packhorse as he jogged along with his loads of 
straw or manure ; and their first improvement consisted 
in a foundation formed by the stones gathered from the 
fields, which were eventually applied to this purpose, 
instead of being buried over and over again, and raised 
as often by the plough. On the top of these stones was 
thrown the earth raised from the accompanying ditch, 
which was dug on each side of the path to serve as a 
drain for the water. Those who view the comfortable 
roads which we possess in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, can form but a vague idea of their appearance 
while passing through the transition state we attempt 
to describe, when the carter was armed with a hedge- 
bill to cut brushwood to fill up the ruts and uneven 
places before his roughly-made cart could pass along. 

Other changes of equal importance speedily followed 
the improving roads; among the first of which may be 
numbered a series of new instruments of tillage, which 
speedily found favour, and ousted the old-fashioned 
articles which ancient usage had tolerated far too long. 
Among the first to give way was the formidable old 
wooden plough, with its team of half-a-dozen oxen in 
their rope-harness, and attended by a man ‘fore and 
aft’ to direct and guide it. An improved instrument, 
the forerunner of that now in use, made its appearance 
on the field, and speedily became a favourite. The 
cart, too, simple and easy of construction as it may 
appear to us, has its history, and came through its 
various stages of improvement. It was gradually 
developed, from a few? wooden poles laid crosswise — a 
kind of land-raft— traito^ algmr the uneven ground, 
through its various stages, till it assumed, a great 
number of years ago, something like its present appear- 
ance — a great wooden box, fitted upon small wheels 
shaped out of solid wood. Harrows with wooden teeth 
were followed in time by those of iron. Machines 
for sowing drill-crops came into use; t he farmyard 
came to bo better arranged ; the old flail of that day 
■was thrown dsidc, and the thrashing-mill of our own 
took its place. The rotation of crops, and the proper 
application of manure to the land, in time forced them- 
selves on the mind of the farmer. In time, other 
manures 'than the mere litter of the cow-house a^d the 
stable came to be used ; and up to the present moment, 
proper manures, artificial as well as natural, form one 
of the prime considerations of the farmer. 

The varieties of grain and roots which are now grown 
in the country have been of gradual introduction ; aft. 
amid the early prejudices of the more ignorant farmers, 
parties who attempted to cultivate them wre sneered 
and scoffed at, as were those who first began tn ^system 
of ‘fallowing’ part of their land. A little more than 
a hundred years ago, wheat was a wonder in Scot- 
land : so much was this the case, that in the year 1727, 
a small field sown with this cereal, on a farm near 
Edinburgh, formed a Sunday-sighfc for the citizens. 
Twenty-three year* after that, turnip-seed was sown 
for the first time in one of the counties; and fn 
the year 1760, potatoes were first planted out into the 
fields in small patches. Now the scene is changed : 
we have 168,216 acres of wheat; more than double 
that acreage of turnips; and, despite the disease, a 
goodly ^acreage of potatoes. «The increased cultivation 
of the potato, after it had once made its appearance *on 
the farm, had a marked result <m the progress of the 
country and the welfare of the people : its value as a 
part of their food was inestimable, its cheapness leading 
to its universal use. Not less important was the intro- 
duction of new varieties of food for the feeding of 


cattle; among which re(f-clover, first grown in 172(T, 
and various other grasses, may be noted as a welcome 
substitute for the old diets of thistleymd broom, upon 
whiejj cows and oxen w^l forced to browse in those 
days when such things ^ro thought to be the height 
of cattle-feeding. • 

Although the facts we •have noted may read plea- 
santly enough, and appear to have passed stpoothly 
along the road of time— or, unlike 4hc generality of 
improvements, to have suffered nothing from the pre- 
judices of ignorant opponents — it was not so in reality. 
There ever has been, and ever will be, a bitter hostility 
to all innovations. Some wise people are scP satisfied 
that prmjress of all kinds has reached its culminating- 
pointij mat they look upon anything pointing in a 
directum opposed to their upturns as a heresy not to be 
toleratlid. In fact, like the opponents to the applica- 
tion of steam as a motive-power, they are ever ready 
to predict a failure ; and even, as in the case of the 
steamer on the Hudson, if it docs it once, the croftk is 
immediately raised that ‘it x?^iinot do it a^iin.’ 

So it was witli the new smplemcnts and the new 
modes of the farm. Those — and they v^pre numerous — 
who vtare satisfied with the ancient style of agriculture, 
scoffed at all who lent their aid to the modern spirit of 
improvement introduced by the Highland Society, Sir 
John Sinclair, and other patriotic gentlemen whoso 
exertions were of an earlier date. The stand-still men 
‘ couldna be fashed ’ with anything new or better than 
had been used by their fathers before them, and so 
tlfey offered hitBcr opposition to the improved system ; 
but for all that, it moved, anc^moves still. The iflew , 
style, in fact, lias fairly frightened away the old — not 
only pushing out the antiquated modes of farming, but 
shoving even the very farmer himself to the right-about. 
We have a new race of men altogether as tillers of our 
soil, men of enlarged knowledge and growing ability, 
who make farming a profession, and pursue it with 
advantage to themselves and all -who are connected 
with them — man or beast. The old kitchen, and the 
arm-chair by tlie fire in the ragged house of turf, the 
gossip with the beggar, the interchange of news with 
the pedler, the dunghcap at the door, the cattle behind 
the bed, and the crop of thistles to feed them, have had 
their day ; and wo live now m times when our land is 
manured %with Bvkgtance from Peru, plougl^d with 
an implement driven by steari^ when our corn is reanotl 
by machinery, and thrashed out by the aid of the steam- 
engine, and when we have professors of agraa*lture in 
our colleges. Wjuat would the antique farmer say to 
all this? 'tm. # 

As the introduction of steam in the affairs of the 
farm may be chronicled as marking out the commence- 
ment of a new or* in our agricultural progress, so wo 
may hope that the introduction of a well-considered and 
w^ll-digested series of annual statistics, a yearly account 
orVliat we grow, and how we grow ijt, the p|pduce of 
ourxrops, the number of our cow*, calves, and sheep, 
the«um-total of our horsed and swine, details of farm- 
machinery, and of the^ffeots of the different manures, 
and other particulars illustrative of the advancement 
of agricultural science, may be considered as the 
inauguration of a still higher stage of the art. It is 
surprising that Britain has hitherto been so backward 
in the matter of agricultural statistics. France, Holland, . 
Belgium, America, and other foreign countries have 
had them for years. We can tell to an ounce the 
quantity of cotton yearly imported into our manufac- 
tories ; we publish periodical records of all kinds of 
produce sent from these shores to oftier countries * we 
can tell to a certainty how manv barrels of flour; we 
receive from Brother Jonathan (rvery year; we take 
infinite pains to chronicle the exact number of Gouda 
cheeses wtiich our vessels bring across the Channel; 
we know the quantity of barley winch is yearly 
subtracted from our food-supplies to make into 



stimulants for the intemperate : but the supply of food 
grpwn to meetj;he wants of our own population, has 
hitherto been aVnatter which could only be estimated. 
For some years back, there l ias been a growing desire 
to ascertain how wc really stoql in this respect, titful 
exertions have at various times been made to move the 
governmental powers to action ; but from want of due 
pressure, and until the Highland Society became urgent 
in the^natter, no* steps were taken till 18511, when an 
experiment* was so successfully conducted in three 
Scotch counties, as to induce the Board of Trade to 
order an enumeration of the whole of Scotland, and 
to select* a few counties of England for trial : as a 
forerunner, we are given to understand, of the intro- 
duction of the matter on a more perfect scale \n these 
two countries; so that vc shall now he upside‘s with 
Ireland, where the statistics have been arpually 
collected for some years past. 

It is decidedly in connection with the food-question 
that* the results of our annual tabulation of theqf. 
statistics wikc.have most pitorest, and be most eagerly 
looked for and welcomed*, by the political economist. 
It is by corret^ statistics only, and not from mere 
estimates, that we'ean decide whether or not tin? corn 
we grow will feed the populationvwe raise. This lias 
been amply shewn by the present inquiry, so success- 
fully conducted by Mr llall Maxwell, the energetic 
and accomplished secretary of the Highland Society, 
to whom the collection of the Scottish statistics was 
confided. The illusory nature of all estimates may be 
at once judged of by an application to these tablds, 

, where the produce o# grain in Scotland is shewn 
to be scarcely one-half of the estimates given by 
M'Culloch and others. As an instance, we may state 
that M‘OulIoch gives the wheat as 3 50,000 acres, 
while Maxwell can find only 108,210— a striking 
difference certainly, but not more sojthan in the case 
of barley, which is only found to be one-half ^he 
acreage imagined by the enthusiastic statists in their 
dictionaries of commerce and books on agriculture. 
It would be out of place, in a purely literary journal 
like this, to republish the elaborate tables of produce 
or acreage so admirably drawn up by Mr Maxwell, 
but we may perhaps be permitted to give briefly the 
broad results of this important inquiry. 

The present returns refer to a^care% of U\G13,3to 
acres, ns now under the operation of the large farmers 
in Scotland, who arc, in' rocmd numbers, a body of 
50,000 piv^le. The portion of this sown with cereals 
is 1,374,515; plalited with root-croflj, 581,500; there 
are also 067^) ^res in flax. Tlu? remainder of the 
acreage is to be found in sheep-walks, irrigated 
meadows, waste woods, pasture, &c.; but it is a strik- 
ing fact,that only one-sixth part of the area embraced 
by these statistics contributes tA our bread-resources, 
and that the whole stuff we grow is only equal to abm.it 
thirty da|'s* food for the people of Great Britain, f 

We now come t<y our cattle, and we find thatvthe 
total livestock, as entimeratftl in these fables, amounts 
to 6,043,384— being horses,* cow, calves, oxen, sheep, 
and swine. Large as this number undoubtedly is, it 
does not represent the total weal£i of Scotland in 
respect of its livestock, as it is supposed that the 
quantity in the possession of the small holders will 
turn out to he very considerable, r Sir John Sinclair 
gave ai greatly higher estimate of the cattle than 
the ascertained resists which. Mr Hall Maxwell lays 
before iis. But there are many changes in the matter 
of cattle eilice his- day.« The stock has been much 
thinned by fatal diseases, And also from the clearing- 
out of rnapjf IJjghland crofts, as well as by other 
causes^ weat changes, too, have taken place since 
then, both in the manner and purpose of feeding. 

4 Forty years ago,* a writer on this subjict, 4 cattle 
wfere seldom fed before they were three years old ; and 
when Ihttened, were at least one- third under the weight 
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! of what cattle are now brought to. And while the 
number qjf cows kept wa9 at that time doubtless 
greater— milk and milk-produce forming a much larger 
portion of the food of the rural and even village and 
town population than they do now — the number of 
cattle prepared for the shambles was then much less. 
Indeed, at that time, Scotland was rather a country lor 
supplying England with lean cattle, than for furnishing, 
as it noyr does, no inconsiderable portion of the beef 
consubvM in England.’ 

This great number of cattle, even deducting the 
horses, will give two each to the population of Scotland ; 
and whether they make use of them or not, it is certain 
that we now anymore butcher-meat in the country than 
we did in the time of Sir John Sinclair. It is not a 
very great number of years since fresh butcher-meat 
was a rarity to the minority of the people ; and there 
are some persons still living who can remember when an 
ox slaughtered for general consumption was carried in 
procession through the county -town of Haddington, 
dccoiated with ribbons, and preceded by a band of 
music. Even pork was not in very common use till a 
comparatively late period — there was a great aversion 
to it. 

We cannot close these brief remarks on the Scottish 
statistics, without bearing witness to the admirable 
manner in which^they have been got up — a difficult 
task well accomplished; nor can we fail to discover 
in this inquiry a new benefit arising out of the 
Penny-postage system, the whole of these Scottish 
Agricultural Statistics —some 50,000 in number— having 
been collected through the post-office. 


EUrilltOSYNE: 

AN OLD TALE OF THE NEW WORLD, 

IN TWO C II A ONCL U S I O N. 

A <0110 wd had by this time gathered on the balcony, 
all eager to watch the coruscations of the aurora ; 
and there were many who saw in them a shadowing 
forth of hosts engaged in battle — portentous of im- 
pending wo to the loyal garrison of Quebec. But no 
such superstitious fears paralysed the courage of its 
brave defenders ; and stanchest among them, and of 
firmest resolve to maintain the rocky stronghold 
against all odds, was the governor himself, the Comte 
de Frfntenae, a gallant old noble, bred in the warlike 
school of Louis XIV., and a true believer in the great 
ITcnry of Navarre. 

M. de Frontenao possessed the entire confidence of 
his sovereign, and it was his endeavour to deserve it, 
by his wise administration and judicious policy— seek- 
ing oarnestfy to advance the interest of the Canadian 
colony, /4b d render it a more valuable appanage to the 
crown of France. But though just, generous, and 
brave, the comte’s imperious temper often balked 
his good purposes : towards those, especially, who in 
any way thwarted his views, he displayed his strong 
feelings, becoming frequently so irascible, that his most 
ftftniliar friends dreaded to approach him. 

In these, his dark and stormy moods, Madame de 
Lavasscur was the only one who could exorcise the 
evil spirit that possessed him. She was never moved 
oven by his wildest tempests of passion ; and if mani- 
fest^ in her presence, they seldom failed to subside 
into calmness when she tried her feminine magic. He 
delighted to have her near him ; * She seemed/ he said, 

1 to surround him with an atmosphere of joy aud 
peace;* and the dutiful and tender affection she 
rendered him in return for his fond indulgence, might 
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liave been that of a loving daughter. Louis St Ours 
shared with Euphrosyne the favour of tlv stately 
comte — for, lik£ most persons who arc fond of power, 
he loved to have his favourites, though they were not 
always so well chosen as in the preser^ irJStancc. 
The young man being attached to the personal suite 
of the governor, occupied apartments in the castle, 
and was thus thrown into intimate association with 
Euphrosyne in the daily and .hourly courtHsifcs of 
domestic life — a dangerous position for the enamoured 
Louis, especially as M. de Erontenac seemed in nowise 
displeased at the intimacy which was rapidly knitting 
the young people more closely together.* 

It was late that night before the gay assembly broke 
up. The dancing was continuec?languidly towards the 
close of the evening, and when it ceased, though the 
sound of music was heard at intervals, few r horded it. 
Some sat discoursing over their wine ; others were 
gathered in knots here and there in the lighted robrns, 
or on the airy balcony ; but every mind seemed 
engrossed by the one exciting topic of the hour. 
Indeed, the whole city was astir; lights glanced in all 
directions; a ceaseless hum of voices, and the tramp 
of hurrying feet, rose on the air ; sand the blazing 
watch-fires on the heights brightened with their ruddy 
flames the rocks and cliffs, over which brooded 11 ic 
shadow of night. 

It was past midnight when St Ours said adieu to 
Euphrosyne, and left the castle on a private mission 
to the intendant ; and the yellow dawn was just tinging 
the horizon, when again lie found himself alone in his 
chamber. Wearied, yet'ttoo much excited to feel the 
want of sleep, he opened a small cabinet which stood 
in his apartment, and itowifofosJi his writing-materials, 
desirous of improving the short time that remained 
before the sound of the morning reveille, m inditing a 
letter to Madame de Lavasseur — perhaps the last. 

Full of manly tenderness was this letter, and as 
full of sad and bitter regret at the fate that forbade 
him to consecrate to her Ids life. All was told — all 
mystery cleared aw r ay from his words and conduct: 
his whole soul was laid open to her gaze, with its 
anguish, its deep remorse for the wrong lie had done 
in seeking, even indirectly, to awake her tenderness. 

The letter was sealed and addressed; and* the 
half-hour that remained before being summoned to 
active duty, bo employed in looking over the contents 
of the cabinet, which contained his private papers, and 
other articles of value. Letter after letter was give* 
to the flames ; but several brief notes,* bearing the 
signature of ‘ Euphrosyne,’ and containing^ it might 
be, some half-dozen lines of acknowledgment^ for a 
book or other trifling favour, were gazed upon till the 
delicate characters became dim, and then restored to 
the cabinet. 

Unclosing a private drawer, which lie had almost 
forgotten, Louis started at the sight of a miniature 
that had lain there undisturbed for years, though 
the rich gold of its setting was undimmed by tim£, 
and the gems that incrusted it remained as lustrous 
as ever. It was the picture qf his child-wife^ upon 
which he had never looked since the day of his fatal 
marriage, when it was given to him by her father. With 
an involuntary shudder of .aversion he closed the 
drawer; but immediately a sudden impulse imp^lSd 
him to re-open it, and scan the lineaments of the face 
which had almost faded from his remembrance, As 
he did so, a pair of soft dark eyes looked full upon 
him— eyes that startled him he knew not why, and 
which he might have thought beautiful, had there been 
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in the^n any deeper expression than the mere bashful 
innocence of childhood. * 

# lie forgot that with the lapse of ye Jk the child had 
‘ripened to maturity, arid those eyes, so exquisite 
in fbfln and colour, midnt now be radiant with the 
sweet and tender emotions of woman ; that the 
thin unformed features night now be rounded into 
beauty, and beam with intelligence and love. But, 
no ; Louis neither could nor w T ould» picture fSgch a 
development to himself, lie looked upon ‘the young 
face as that of his evil genius ; and as, in contrast to it, 
beamed before? his mental vision the soul-lit eyes and 
sunny smile of Euphrosyne, he cast the miniature 
from him with disgust. As it fell upon the floor, the 
spring jTpened, and revealed a ringlet of fair hair 
fasten ell within the case. II 14 what to him was this 
child’s LurJ ? ile saw only {lie dark braids which lent 
such crassic grace to the matchless head of Euphro- 
syne; and taking up the miniature, he threw it back 
ir^to the drawer; and locking the cabinet, he pafeed 
through a glass-door to tlxj terrace, inhale the 
morning air. • 

The dawn was slowly advancing, parting the east 
with Ifues that cast their splendour on the mist which 
enshrouded the landscape. As the sun ascended, the 
veil lifted aril flickered, hanging like a soft cloud 
over the St Lawrence, and wrapping in at rial robes 
the snow-capped mountains of St Charles. St Ours 
stood silently watching the tissue of vapour, curling 
and wreathing itself into a thousand forms of fantastic’ 
beftuty, till it ihuted slowly upward, when the English 
fleet, lying off the shore at Beauport was revealed. „ 
Every stitch of canvas was furled, and the only sign of 
hostility presented was the red-cross flag of England, 
floating from the mast-head of the admiral’s vessel. 

The morning passed away ; noon arrived, and still 
no sign of intended purpose or action 011 the part of 
the “English was manifested. The hostile flag stream- 
ing out on the quickening breeze, and the guns 
bristling in formidable array through the port-holes of 
the vessels, alone gave evidence of the intent of the 
eouehant lions who waited to spring upon their prey. 

But just as the hell in the tower of Notre J)ame 
proclaimed the hour of twelve, a boat, conveying an 
officer, with a (lag Of truce, shot from the side of the 
admiral’s pliip, ^nd ^n touched the pier at St Jtoch’s. 

Springing on shore, the young officer, with a cour- 
teous salutation to the co^mdlfider of the detachment 
waiting to receive him, requested to be cor dieted to 
the Comte de Froptenar, to whom he* was the Tbearcr 
of dispatches from Sir William Phipps Tho consent 
of the governor being signified, he was 'blindfolded, 
and led up the steep rocky streets of tho lower town, 
past frowning batteries, and through formidable rows 
of chevaux de frise, to the lofty platform on which 
stejod the castle of St Louis. 

Ahnittcd within its gates, he wry? conflicted to 
the *\oun oil -chamber, where M. de Erontenac, sur- 
rounded by higlf dignitariestof the church, and officers 
both civil and military, sat in state. An imposing 
audience,, thought the young man, when his eyes were 
unbandaged, and lie stodJl, the bearer of a haughty 
message, before that silent and dignified assembly. 

The stern proud countenance of the imperious 
governor, one would have thought, was in itself enough 
to daunt the courage of any ordinary man under such, 
circumstances ; but the English herald, with a bearing , 
as haughty as that of the aristocratic noble he con- 
fronted, advanced towards hjra, aqd with a stately , 
obeisance, awaited his permission to uhfold his errand. 
Slightly returning the stranger’s greeting, the governor 
s^id, in a brief and peremptory manner: 

4 Read on, sir, and you shall have our answer. 1 „ 

The Englishman coolly drew forth his document, 
and read in a voice as unmoved as though ,the words * 
he uttered were of the most agreeable import, the bold , 
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Summons of his admiral, demanding, in the name of 
his sovereign * lord, William, king of England, the 
immediate suK^nder of the fortress and city of 
Quebec ; 4 to whibh demand, hadded the imperturbable ' 
messenger, ‘your answer, t^pmte de Frontemte, is 
required in an hour hence, aVpon the peril that will 
ensue.’ Aud laying his W/atch upon the table, ho 
coolly said: ‘It is now one o’clock, and I shall await 
your ^cellency’s answer till the time specified has 
expired.* * 

By a simultaneous impulse, the whole assembly 
rose from their seats, surprised out of their dignity by 
the insobnee of the message and the audacity of its 
bearer. Rage and astonishment were depicted on the 
countenance of M. de Frontenac. For a impute, 
excessive anger prevented his utterance; but wjicn at 
last his white lips parted to speak, a torrent ol scorn 
and defiance flowed from them. Shaking his crmched 
hand with a menacing gesture : 

‘t do not recognise the supremacy of William of 
England,’ li^ said ; ‘ I know him only as the Prince 6f 
Orange — a usurper, who Jo gratify his selfish ambition, 
has outraged the most sacred rights of blood and of 
religion, striving to persuade the nation that ho is its 
saviour, and the defender of its^faitb, even while lie 
has violated its laws, and overturned {he Church of 
England. These offences the divine justice will not 
long delay to punish as they merit.’ 

Perfectly unmoved by this hurricane of wrath stood 
the messenger of Sir William Phipps, except th.it a 
haughtier light gleamed in his clear ^>lue eye, and* a 
scsfrcely perceptible c^rl of liis lip shewed his con- 
tempt for the accusations alleged against his sovereign, 
lie only asked : 

‘ This, then, is your excellency’s only reply?’ 

M. de Frontenac deigned, no word in return to the 
question, but, with an ai£ of frigid determination, 
slightly bent his head in token of assent. r 

4 May it please your excellency, then,’ resumed the 
officer, still in the same imperturbable and authoritative 
tone, * to cause that this, your answer to our summons, 
should be rendered in writing, for the satisfaction of 
my commander, to whom I would not willingly bear a 
false interpretation of your message.’ 

‘I will answer your master, sir, by the month of 
my cannon!’ thundered the exasperated governor, 
whose Scarcely smothered Tvrntlfleapfd into a flame 
af^the audacious coolndSL of the herald. ‘ Tlius, and 
thus will I hold parley with him, and Hhat 

erelong ; for it is time to teach hii^i that the Comte 
de Frontenac, vicegerent of the greatest monarch 
in the worlfi, is not to be dealt with in this manner 
evAi by his peers ! ’ 

With a haughty wave of his hand, the angry old 
noble rose and lelt the jL'Ounei ^chamber, attended by 
his suite. It was the signal for the herald’s departure ; 
and again, with bandaged eyes, lie was conduced 
througn the forfifigd city to the boat which had ty£>rne 
him ou his fruitless mission thither. • 

The hostilities which almost immediately ensued on 
the conclusion of this brief conference, are matter of 
history; and upon them, effen did the limits of our 
tale permit, we have no desire to dwell. Hour after 
hour, the dreadful cannonade continued ; but directed, 
as was the fire of the English colonists, against the 
heights of the upper town, their balls fell harmless ; 
while the numerous guns of the rocky fortress replied 
with a power, that told fatally upon the enemy’s, 
flotilla, and stilled the beating of many a gallant heart 
that fought upw its decks. All day the fearful 
strife went op — weeping eyes watched its progress — on 
aching hearts its l&unds fell like the knell of their 
life’s happiness; and in darkened chambers some lay 
unable to move, with tearless eyes, and ears mui&ed, 
to shut out the incessant booming of the cannon. But 
the weary day declined at last; twilight, brief and 


bright, came on ; and then the welcome night, shroud- 
ing all things in darkness, and stilling for a time the 
desperate tight, , 

St Ours hailed the approach of night with joy. All 
day he had been active where peril was rifest, and 
had es&tpef, unscathed ; but he was sick of the noise 
of battle, and even a brief respite was grateful to him. 
Another evening might not find him breathing — 
loving— on that earth made radiant by the presence 
of Eupjposyne ; for there lay the black hulks of the 
hostile vessels, waiting for dawn to renew the strife ; 
and among the victims marked for death, might not 
himself be numbered ? 

With this thought sprang up an intense desire to 
sec Euphrosynl?, if only for a few moments, to learn 
how she had borne the trials of the day, and to draw 
comfort and courage from her smile. But he had been 
left for the night in command of one of the batteries of 
the lower town ; and to forsake his post, even lor an 
instant, 1 was impossible. So, sadly resigning himself to 
the hard necessity, he stood dreamily gazing at the 
turrets of the castle, as they stood against the evening 
sky, and picturing to liimsclf the beloved image which 
had never left him even in the perils of the fight. 
He was interrupted by a message from M. de Frontenac, 
who required his immediate attendance at the castle. 
He needed no s^ond bidding to make him obey the 
summons, trusting that when lie had received the 
comte’s commands, he should he able' to steal a short 
interview with Euphrosyne before quitting the castle. 

lie was detained but a few minutes by the governor, 
who desired to charge him with a secret mission to the 
commander of a, distant redoubt; and as Louis passed 
from his presence, he made a slight detour, in order to 
traverse the corridor in which the private apartments 
of Madame tie Lavasseur werq situated. His heart heat 
high with the hope of meeting her; hut the place was 
^ aeant ; though, seeing the dooj* of her boudoir stand 
partly open, ho paused'wppflSftc to it, irresolute, yet 
fearing to enter unbidden. No light gleamed from 
within, and he ventured softly to breathe her name ■ 
but there was no answer ; not a sound broke the deep 
silence ; only a faint odour of the flowers she most 
loved stole balmily, like her own sweet presence, upon 
his senses. 

A glass-door at the end of the corridor stood open, 
and with a trembling undefined hope he passed through 
it to the balcony, and there he found the object of Ins 
search. With the traces of emotion still lingering on 
her face, she lay upon a cushioned seat, the folds ol 
her \Phite garments tailing gracefully around her, and 
her attitude one of profound repose. The moonbeams 
trembling through a fleecy cloud quivered on her taco, 
their pale 6oft light seeming to surround her head 
Xfj ; th a halo, and thus lending a celestial character to 
her beauty. 

St Our^, stole towards her, shrinking at the sound 
of his^wn step, yet drawing nearer till her low 
measured breathing fell softly upon his car. It seemed 
as if she had wept herself to sleep, for tears were yet 
glistening on her cheek, round which her hair fell in 
disorder, descending in rich folds to the floor. One 
hand pillowed her head, the other lay passively across 
her breast, and in its clasp glittered the jewelled setting 

a miniature. Louis felt a pang of bitter jealousy 
shoot through his heart ; he knew the picture could be 
no other than that of him whom she had wedded and 
lost iu‘ early youth, and he could not bear to have her 
steal one thought from him, to lavish even on the dead. 
Suddenly her sleep became disturbed ; she moved, 
atuisnurmured softly, hut his ear caught the whispered 
words, and the blooc^bounded wildly through his veins. 
Could it be?— Yes, again she spoke; and hiB own 
name was on her lips— his father’s name : that # which 
he had borne since he became known to her was his 
mother’s. * 
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lie bent again to listen — a smile was on her lips. 
She seemed visited with happy dreams ; ai^d stooping 
low to catch her inarticulate murmurs, he again heard 

4 Louis do Mornay/ coupled with another name which* 
had been familiar to his childhood. He was amazed—* 
how could she have come to the knowledge* of this 
name? lie wished she would awake, but she seemed 
sinking into a deeper slumber ; and hp felt that lie 
must depart without the interchange of a word. Still 
lie remained, as if spell-bound, bending ovt^her till 
her breath fanned Ids cheek, when, yielding to a 
< resistless impulse, he slightly pressed his lips upon 
( her brow. 

I Light as was the touch of that impassioned kiss, it 

j awoke her, and she sprang to her feet* In her terror, 
she failed to recognise him ; she saw only a tall 
i figure standing beside her; and with a bound, she 
rushed from him towards the door which opened from 
the corridor. Her dress was caught by some slight 
obstacle as she was passing through ; and in 1ft?r eager 
j baste to disengage it, she cast a furtive glance at the 
| 1 intruder, when she was struck by a certain something in 

1 his air, and in the outline of his figure, which arrested 
i her flight. 

| * Euphrosyne ! * whispered the well-known voice. 

| blowing with joy, she turned towards him. lie 
! advanced. t 

j 11 You are safe, thank God!’ she said; hut the 

j sound of a closing door, and then of voices approaching, 
alarmed her; and snatching her hand from his clasp, 

, she darted swiftly away. Louis stood for a minute 
; like one entranced; but lie bad no time to linger; and 
j comforted by having seen her, he strove to persuade 
, himself that it was better for her happiness and for 
j his honour that he. had been saved the expression of 

1 feelings, into which, lia/J the interview been prolonged, 
he might have been betrayed, lie left the castle, and 
; departed swiftly on hk mission. 

The brief truce of tRe t light was broken at early 
dawn by the guns of the enemy, who, undaunted 
! by the ill-fortune of the preceding day, renewed the 
| assault with a courage worthy of success. But they 

1 contended against fearful odds; and though, for six 
i continuous hours, they pressed the attack with unex- 
ampled vigour, they were at last compelled to retreat 
before the overwhelming power of their opponents. 
Many there wore on the decks of the little flotilla who 
would have preferred dying in the struggle ; but Sir 
William Tliipps, no less brave than lie was humane, 
wished to avoid a useless w r aste of life, and qssured 
that all chance of victory was at an end, he ordered the 
anchors to be weighed; and crippled by the guns of 
the fortress, many of her gallant hearts cold and silent, 
others bleeding on jier decks, the defeated armament 
floated slowly down the stream. • 

Fast and continuous from the height^ of the citadel 
poured on the retiring fleet the fire of Nts cannon : 
scarcely a ball sped through the air in v>un ; and 
when at last one of them, in its flight, struck the mast 
of the admiral's vessel, and sent it headlong, with 
the proud flag of England at its top, into the St 
Lawrence, what humiliation crushed the hearts of its 
defenders ! — what insolent joy swelled the triumph of 
the victors ! 

Borne up by its silken folds, the flag floated slowly 
on towards the conquerors—- a token of surrender, which 
they hailed with shouts that shook the city to it£ centre. 
On it came, watched with breathless interest by that 
eager multitude, till suddenly, saturated by the waves, 
it disappeared beneath them, the end of -the splintered 
flagstaff floating on the surface, designating thd* place 
where it had sunk. The breathless hush which 
succeeded its immersion, was broken by the clear 
commanding voice of M. de Frontenac impetuously ! 
exclaiming : . 

‘ Shall the trophy be lost to us, and not an arm 

among the hundreds here outstretched to pluck jt 
from' the waves?’ 

‘God forbid!' shouted Louis St Oinfi; and with the 
words he cast aside hiS|C,,oat and eJRmrd, and leaping 
fron* the bank, dasheiy out into the stream. The 
welkin rang with enthusiastic cheers; and many a 
one who had shrank from the peril, now envied the 
young man who had dareu it the glory of the act. 

The retreating foe were still near enough to mark 
the proceedings on shore ; and hoping to •rcsciSfe their 
fallen flag from the grasp of the victors, they renewed 
their slackened lire. But regardless of danger, though 
the balls fell fast around him, St Ours lyessed on. 
Tlie timing upon the shore watched his progress in 
profpujjd silence ; but when he safely neared the flag- 
stall, find grasping it, held up the flag, a hurst of 
gratuwtion, long and deafening, greeted his triumph, 
and ps again renewed, and yet again, as lie swam 
back with the trophy to the shore. Leaping up the 
hank, he laid it, with a proudly throbbing heact, at 
file feet of M. de Frontenac, 

Surrounded by Ins staff, Uhe old noiffe stood upon 
the highest point of the bank, watching the sceno ‘ 
with* intense interest. A smile at Vs gallant issue 
lit up the vetoran’syhaughty face, softening its stern 
expression, apd revealing by its sunshine the kindness 
which really formed a part of Ins character, though too 
often obscured by tlie arbitrary manner winch his love 
of rule had fostered. Bending courteously towards 

St Ours : t 

* ‘ Well and gravely done, young sir ! ' said lie. — * well 
and bravely ! the crowning ajjfc of a heroic day ! » On 
the spot which has witnessed your valour, it is fitting* 
that, in my sovereign’s name, I decree you the guerdon 
it deserves. Kneel down, Louis St Ours ! ’ — and 
drawing his sword from its scabbard, he held the 
glittering blade, flashing in the sunlight, over the 
yc ung man's head for a moment, then laying it upon 
his shoulder — ‘liise, Baron dc Mornay!’ he exclaimed ; 

1 and be thou fortunate in love, as thou hast this day 
shewn thyself \aliant in arms, and loyal to the service 
of thy king ! ’ 

At these words the new-made baron rose, flushed 
and excited, pleased by the approbation of his com- 
mander, and the flattering distinction accorded him ; 
but abo^e all, jpiy sloped and astonished at being accosted 
by the paternal naftie he had so long disurfld as the 
symbol of his legal boqdugh. Twice within the'tast 
ie\t hours he had heard it repeated by thereto whom 
lie had never l^en known as otlj^r than\ouis St 
( )urs ; and now he was rebapti9ed witb^iis family-name, 
dignified with a lordly title. ' 

‘ He casts us quite into the shade/ said D’Esfieron 
to a young officer beside him; ‘and after this fine 
exploit, the women will so deify him ! ' Young 
D’Aubigny, the person addressed, shrunk from the 
remark : he felt too deeply the power o£ the rival 
wffyh whom, in love at least, he sp*w now vain it was to 
contend ; and ^without attempting any reply, he turned 
upon his heel, and wicked tawny. * 

The city that night presented a scene of rejoicing, 
except where, here and f there, a closed dwelling told of 
the desolation which the brief combat had brought into 
it. A banquet at tlie castle celebrated the victory of 
the garrison ; and conspicuous among the adornments 
of the grand safoon, hung the English flag, dividing the 
attention of the guests with the youthful hero who, at 
the peril of his life, had snatchfed it from the waves. 
Euphrosyne looked the very incarnation of happiness 
—a delicate rose hue flushed her Shfcek, but paled or 
deepened with every varying emjjtion ; a beaming light 
was in her eye, a bounding jojrin her step, a tender 
gladness in her voice, that betrayed to Louis, more 
eloquently than words, the depth and fervour of her 
love. Hover before had she so plainly manifested her 
preference : it seemed as if she designed to convince 
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him of it, and that so undisguised ly, that, even while 
his heart struggled between the joy and anguish 
which the certainty of her love brought with it, he 
was half inelinecHto censure tits almost triumphant 
demonstration. * V * 

More painfully than ever A* me home to him his 
hopeless bondage — his hateful obligations to another; 
and reproaching himself that he had so long tacitly 
permitjgd the growth of her affection, he resolved that 
very evening, even while her hand held the cup of 
happiness to his lips, to turn from it, and reveal to her 
his true position. With this purpose, he turned to 
seek her ; t but not finding her among the crowd, he 
strayed on towards a small apartment, whose glass- 
doors opened upon the terrace, which, at thab lymr, 
he thought to find untenanted, and where he hould 
collect himself for the interview he sought. J 

With downcast eyes, anrl arms folded across his 
breast, the very impersonation of melancholy musing, 
Louid entered the apartment ; but as lie slowly crossed 
its threshold^ a murmur ®f voices startled him, and*' 
raising his eyes, he saw, sgjtod in a high-backed Gothic 
chair, surmounted by his own arms, the Comte de 
Frontenac, while beside him stood Euphrosyne,* one 
arm thrown caressingly round hh^neek, and her fair 
face, a very April- face, with its mingle^ smiles and 
tears, half hidden on his shoulder. Entranced by the 
unexpected sight, yet retaining a dim consciousness Of* 
intrusion, Louis mechanically turned to retreat, when 
the voice of the governor arrested his steps. 

‘Nay, do not quit u«, Ilaron dc MoijnajV ho crierk 
‘ There surely is an unseen Power that directs our 
* actions, or you would not have been draw n hither at so 
apropos a moment. Come and tell me wlmt shall he 
done to the man whom we delight to honour ! I feel 
that I have blit poorly acknowledged your chivalrous 
conduct by the bestowal of an empty title; and now' 1 
would signalise my sense of your brave and gallant 
bearing, by enriching you with a gift, priceless above 
rubies, if — as the young believe — the heart’s affection 
is more to he coveted than worldly wealth and honours. 
— Euphrosyne ! ’ 

She did not answer to his call, but kneeling* m 
silence beside him, strove with her small hands to cover 
her blushing face, as it rested on his knee. The 
comte turned his eyes from herewith a sn^ile, and 
again adhrcBsed St OurR : ^ * 

^foungmau, I knew' yoth* fisher, and loved him ; and 
so loving Jjim, rejoice that he has left such a son^to 
honour /as memory, and bear up his ancient name ; and 
being such a op£, I not unwillingly intrust to your 
keeping the happiness of my child, my Euphrosyne — 
min^by adoption, the precious gift of a sister whom 

I shall never cease to mourn.' 

There was a breathless pause*: the young man's 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth — his heart seemed 
to cease ^ts pulsations — he stood for a minute as fS 
transfornied to marine, then roused by an ovcrpowei/ng 
rush of agony, he rapidly trarersed the apartment. # It 
was a moment of terrible suffering ; lie could not bear 
it long ; and suddenly nerving itimsclf to the act, lie 
paused before the chair of M. Se Frontenac, and raised 
his eyes to read a sentence of wrath and banishment 
in that stern despotic face, but instead thereof, he 
saw an expression of kindness, softening the eagle 
glance, of the veteran, such as he had hever witnessed 
there before. 

A mist obscured his sight, and dimly through it he 
saw the still kneeling figure of Euphrosyne, her face 
bowed down and^fden in her hands ; and impulsively 
he cast himself beside her, breathing out in broken 
sentences his love ampins despair, rapidly detailing the 
history of hif^&ily and forced marriage, and deploring 
with passionate eloquence the relentless deatiny that 
crushed from his heart the hope dearest to it on 
earth. 

• • "" — 

‘This is a strange story, forsooth,’ said the comte 
in a tone that sounded mockingly to the diseased 
sense of the unhappy lover. ‘ Euphrosyne, my bird, 
heard you ever the like of it ? * 

‘ Ay, almost the same, dear uncle,’ she said, raising 
her lovefy ft^e, now so radiant with happiness that the 
young baron, amazed, almost indignant, gazed fixedly 
upon her for moment, half ready to believe himself 
the dupe of some concerted jest. 

‘Th© pane, say you! — pray how r so?’ questioned 
the comte. 

‘List if it be not,’ she answered. ‘A story of a 
maiden wedded in her childhood, left unclaimed, 
forsaken even by her perjured lord, whose pictured 
face only kept: alive her remembrance, ay, and 
nourished her affection till they met again ; and 

now' The words filtered on her lip, as, with a 

trembling hand, she unclasped a chain of gold from 
her neck, and held the miniature suspended from it 
towards ‘him, then bending down, hid her blushing 
face from his gaze. 

He took it eagerly, and pressing the spring, disclosed 
the likeness of a youth, beautiful as Adonis ; yet, was 
it not — could it be a transcript of his owm boyish 
features ! It W'as a strange bewildering thought, nor 
would lie have yielded to the conviction of its truth, 
had it not been forced upon him beyond a doubt by 
seeing his ow T n name engraved upon the case. Vet 
even that evidence seemed insufficient, for lie hold it 
up in the strong light of the hanging lamp, reading 
with fixed gaze the name Louis de Mornny clearly 
cut upon the gold. 

‘llosync!’ lie cried, catching her impetuously in his 
arms — ‘llosyne — Itosyne do Lancey! she whom 1 have 
wronged, and shunned, and hated! Can it be that she 
and the beautiful Euphrosyne, f thc day-star of my life, | 
are one — the same? If this is true, will not she to 
whom 1 have been so unjust shc^v mercy, and Jet the 
sufferings I have but f^lyTfictured atone for the 
fatoA error of the past?’ Looking up with a smile of 
trusting love, she replied : 

‘ It is forgotten now — forgotten, dearest Louis, and 
forgiven. The joyful reunion of this moment seals 
and sanctifies the empty vows of our childhood. 
Henceforth, let us live for God, who has so blessed 
us, and for eacli other.* 

* Ay, t akc her, my young gallant ; and make her what \ 
amends you can for your past folly and neglect,’ said \ 
M. dc Frontenac in a tone of unwonted emotion. 1 For j 
years, she has been my precious charge, and for her j 
sake ] f iiave marked your course, and at last brought ! 
you to my side, that in case 1 found you worthy ot my 
peerless little blossom, a happy denouement might 
crown your melancholy romance. The name she bears 
is m assumed one, of course— for with that marriage- 
symbol on her t finger, which I could never prevail on 

Her to lay a$ : de, it was not meet to deprive her of her 
matronl v^figni ty . And now I will leave you to mutual 
explanations : our guests are dispersing, and a few 
hours still remain before the morrow summons us to 
sterner duties. Be well assured that you are satisfied 
with each other, else it will be easy for the church 
to undo the knot which affection has never ri vetted. 
But if all is right and true in your hearts, we will have 
yofc remarried on the same day that we chant a Te 
Dcum for the victory which has chased the invaders 
from our shores.’ 

A bland smile brightened his face for a moment, then 
turning aw r ay, ho left them to their happiness ; and the 
door be closed as he withdrew, we will not venture to 
opeta : the privacy of such affection should he sacred 
from all intrusion. * 

A few' days saw the waters of the St Laurence free 
from the invading squadron, which, after various 
unsuccessful attempts to gain possession of some 
portion of the Canadian territory, withdrew, shattered 

1 ■ — — -J 
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find discomfited, from the disastrous conflict. The final 
disappearance of the foe caused great rejoicings in the 
loyal city of Quebec ; and amidst the festivities of the^ 
occasion, the nuptials of Euphrosyne and Louis took* 
place under different circumstances, and with different 
feelings, from those which marked the fcrmer cere- 
monial ; and with a pomp, too, which better suited 
the taste of M. dc Erontenae, than gratyfied their own 
simple desires. v 

In the church of Notre Larne, with hol^\^mbols 
around them, and the English flag, the trophy of 
de Mornay’s gallantr}', waving from the walls, where 
for many years after it continued to hang, the young 
couple, in the assured bliss of mutual affection, re- 
plightcd their solemn troth, and rendered their thanks 
to the kind Providence which had thus led them in 
safety through the valley of tin? shadow of death. 

simplicity of all outward»formfl and appearances was a 
surprise to every one of us. It was rufeness, however, 
unaccompanied by anything like v/fnt or suffering. 
Tlieie cottages were lot, f like those of the Irish 
peasantry, or of the )ftvcr population of our large 
cities, scenes of utter destitution. The people have 
furniture ami implements for all their humble needs, 
however coarse and disgusting ; and*it i9 jresc^ed for 
an advanced civilisation to shew humanity in its 
lowest and most hopeless condition. 

One of our first cares was to find a house jvliere our 
ninatciA photographer might set up his apparatus, in 
or deryp take portraitures of the men and things of 
ThorJiavn. We were; first conducted to a reasonably 
neat mansion of two stories, occupied by Mr Nalsde, 
a riclr retired merchant, who was very willing to give 
the required accommodation. But it speedily apj^ared 
fliat this place would not spit, and we were then taken 
to the house of Mr KandropjJjthe shcrilf.^rhis was also 
a neat, inhabitable-looking house, ren^ndmg me much 
of tlift better sort of wpoden mansions in Norway. We 
were received with greatest urbanity by the worthy 

owner and bfs wife, and cigars and wine were brought 
in. Their son Auguste, a bright-eyed intelligent boy, 
who spoke a little English, came actively forward to 
shew us the specimens he haij collected of the peculiar 
minerals of thq islands, and offered to be our guide on 
any excursion we might determine on making? It * 
soon appeared that this house was also unsuitable for 
our photographer’s purposes. Ultimately, he was 
received at the governor’s house, which, having an 
enclosed court in front, proved entirely suitable. The 
be^t of the day, however, was spent before our friend 
had become thoroughly settled, and Jus portrait-taking 
was reserved for the morrow’. j 

The ship in the sunny hay, and rude boats paddling 
about ; the long, flat- topped, hare gray hills closing 
round ; the green-roofed village nestling in the dell 
at the head of the buy ; rocky passages among the 
houses ; a small rill coming down a rough channel, all 
disgraced wfitlf wa&higs of clothes and evisccfations of 
fish ; friezy hairy group‘d o#«rywlicre wondering a'As, 
am? w^e at them — such w ere the objects prqmng on us 
as we made our '/ay to see the two or three established 
lions of the place— the fort on the h^l-^ace tn r er the 
sea, where w’o found the four crazy guns and a handful 
of soldiers -a rock-surface near by, where the compass 
seems a little td forget its cunning — and the church, 
which we found neater than we could have expected. 
r P^e slopes adjacent to the town were a fixture of 
gray rock and green pasture, with Jicre and there small 
patches of potatoes and lire. The rounded character 
of the rock-surfaces \ at Jnce recognised as the result 
of glacial abrasion ; but/ione of them were sufficiently 
fresh orwell preserved to hear the polish and scratching 
which in proper circumstances may be expected. 

I found there is hut one baker in Thorshavn, and, 
considering hovf the people live, it was a surprise that 
there was even one. Ou application at the shop, we 
were told there was no wlieaten-bread which could he 
recommended ; the only kiwi to Tx^had was the dark 
rye-loaf, so common in Denmark and the North gene- 
rally, but which I have never yef been able to relish. 
Rather oddly, they had very palatable rioe-cakes and 
almond-biscuits. The baker has a mill a little way 
out of town, and it is described as being of the same 
primitive kind as one which I formerly had occasion to 

TRACINGS OF ICELAND A N 1/ THE 
F A li 0 E ISLANDS. 

T lIOnBUAVN — NALSOK. 

It was with the expectation of finding Thorshavn 
altogether primitive and uncouth, that wc accompanied 
the captain on shore. There was no harbour or quay, 
nothing more than a small wood erf landing-place for 
the fishing-boats, which seemed the only crall con- 
nected with the town. Wc found ourselves amidst 
black rocks covered with split fish and drying nets, 
under gaze of a crowd of all ages and sexes, who 
evidently gave full return for the compliment of our 
wonder. When men meet, however, as strangers in 
very remote and unusual scenes, they feci that they 
cannot affect the same indifference to each other as 
when they encounter jin crowded cities. Hence it was, 

I suppose, that the ThofShaviFtyopulace and the Officers 
and passengers of the Thor were impelled to snVute 
each other with rather ceremonious bows and tnkings- 
off of hats and cowls. The men were m general 
fair-complexioned, middle-sized, robust figures, clad in 
loose frieze-jackets, blue coarse cloth trousers coining 
only below flic knee, gray woollen stockings, and 
lamb’s- skin slippers, or brogues ; and boys of five 
years old had a miniature of precisely the same dress. 
Behold us, then, stepping over the rocks, amidst ancient 
and fishlike smells, in amongst this curiously gazing 
multitude, and trying to find a waj r into their mazy 
little town. Nothing like a street exists in Thorshavn, 
not even a lane. The houses arc scattered at random 
amongst the rocks, with merely spaces surround^ig 
them ; and it is amongst these spaces, generally narrow, 
over smooth-faced rocks, and amidst builders half 
put aside, that you have to seek a passage rtf om one 
place to another, llound nearly every house is a black 
and fetid sewer. There is generally a substructure 
of coarse masonry, over which is a fabric of wood. 
Most of them arc small and stifling, and full of the 
rudest accommodations ; and the women and children 
who peep from the doors are most unlovesomc to lotk 
upon. We heard a strange grinding noise in passing 
a house, and, looking in, found a girl busy witl\ a quern 
or handmill — the primitive engine for preparing meal 
which is alluded to in the Bible, and is now shewn in 
antiquarian museums of otfr country as a tiling of 
past ages, but which still flourishes in living use in 
this outlandish part of the earth. Here and there was 
an appearance of a small shop ; and in front of one or 
two houses, ait attempt had been made to render a plot 
of ground into a sort of garden. The rudeness and 
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speak of as existing at Drivstuen, in Norway, but which 
I have since fownd to be not unexampled in some of 
the less approachable parts of the Scottish Highlands 
— being simply a\mall woorii.n building bestriding a 
rivulet, which, shooting dawn a sloping wooden trough, 
drives a horizontally disposecTvwheel, centering in a 
vertical axis, the upper end of which carries round the 
millstone. It Bcems the very first step in mechanical 
contrivance beyonfl the quern, still in pretty general 
use in ^ThorSlmvn. It is very curious thus* do find the 
dead antiquities of some countries the active utilities 
of others. Scottish antiquaries are acquainted with 
a small *itonc-cup, possessing an ear or handle 
carved out of the same stone, which is occasionally 
found in the earth. For a long time no oni/;puld 
imagine what was the use of it, till Sir Walikr C. 
Trevelyan, chancing to be left for a winter in the ji'aroc 
Islands, ascertained that the same article is in general 
use there for. the carrying of lighted tinder from one 
house to another. How it has happened that the 
Farbese, or our own early njogenitors, should have beerf* 
dependent on the commutation of fire from one house 
to another, seeiijg that a couple of flints is so obvious 
an idea, I cannot imagine, unless (here wore some super- 
stitious objection to the strikingsof new light. As a 
proof, however, of the importance of communicated fire 
in Faroe, I may state a fact regarding the one family 
living in the Stor Dimon. As already mentioned, this 
island can be approached only in favourable weather, 
and ropes arc required to, pull anyone up from the s^a. 
Often, for months, no one can come t*) or leave tin: 
spot* Years pass without the visit of a clergyman ; 
and the Thorshavn doctor declares that, in a long 
practice, he never once set his foot on the island, it 
is related that, on one occasion, in the middle of winter, 
the Dimon family allowed their fire to go out; and 
they unavoidably remained without fire or light for the 
remainder of the season ! c 

Led by the tastes of an amateur mineralogist of our 
party, wc determined to spend the afternoon in an 
excursion by boat to tlie island of Nalsue, about three 
miles from Thorshavn. We had the advantage of 
being attended by one of the inferior native judges, 
Christopher Muller, who not only speaks English, 
but has picked up some knowledge of geology. 
Auguste Randropp likewise gavejus the pleasure of 
hiscomfiany, and the benefit of ^uch local knowledge 
as%e possesses. One of Company took his gun, 
in the hopa of bringing down a few snipes or curldtars. 
It mawMic well Jiere to intimate qpce and for all, 
the general fag^ihat the Faroe lilands are merely 
a set of mountains, of a lengthy form, lying in a 
norA-wost and south-east direction, with narrow 
sounds between, nearly all of them typing composed of 
slightly-sloping beds of trap, alternating with tufas and 
clay-stones, and all swept hare. It becomes evident, 
at a moment’s inspection, that they have all been <jfte 
continuous sheet o£ such beds at one time, and finit 
of which interspaces have teen cut in* 1 a determinate 
direction by some externally applied force, for the beds 
on opposite sides of valleys and sounds exactly tally 
with each other. One mount An or island being higher 
than another, or having any part of itself higher than 
the rest, is merely owing to this external force having 
been there more resisted, and consequently having 
taken less away. As additional features depending on 
those now described, I may remark the tcrrace-like 
arrangements everywhere conspicuous along the sides 
of the islands. (Inp of thjese terraces is merely a trap- 
bed standing out flf a certain degree of prominence, in 
consequence of the above externally applied force having 
been able to cut comparatively deep into the softer 
tufaceous strata between. 

Well, we land in Nalsoe, at a small fishiog-hamlefc 
called Fade— -a miniature Thorshavn— and resolve on a 
walk to a well-known cave about three miles off along 


the shore. The few villagers flock about us in wonder 
— wondering at ourselves, and wondering at the 
hammers and other instruments we carry. The first 
object which attracted our attention was a short thick 
beam lying on the beach, and much perforated by 
the teredo, git was one of the pieces of timber which 
the Gulf-stream brings in considerable quantity from 
America to tl^ese islands, and which might have led 
the islanders, centuries ago, if they had been sharp 
enough,^!© infer the existence of land beyond the 
Western Ocean. In a country which has not a bit of 
timber of its own, such arrivals on their shores must he 
a windfall of no common value. We went to see the 
church of Eide, for, small and poor as the hamlet appears, 
and few people, tesides, as there are in Nalsbc, there is 
here a church— hut one so small, so homely, so simple 
in all its arrangements, «diad never before come under 
my notice. There being a church here at all was the 
more remarkable, that nearly the whole of its materials 
had to bfc imported from the continent. There was but 
one little gallery, apparently for some one better sort 
of family, and it was accessible by a small trap-stair. 
The one sole attempt at ornament for the honour of 
religion consisted in a hard, rude painting of the burial 
of Christ over the communion-table. I viewed the 
whole scene with deep interest. It is on finding a 
religious edifice o^ such a kind in such a place, that 
one is most alfectmgly reminded of the universal 
yearning of man towards the Tower and the Life 
beyond the visible scene and the present experience. 

As we went along the lower slopes near the village, 
we observed a considerable number of small patches 
of cultivated ground, some of them not larger than 
a good dining-table, all evidently under hand-culture, 
and mostly devoted to potatoes. We here also, for 
the first time, observed an ^arrangement which we 
afterwards found to he general throughout the Faroes. 
The little patches of ground, divided from cadi other 
much in the fashion olWr izif^mds amongst ourselves, 
are, always made to incline sideways, if necessary, 
towards the sun. We also came to two little nulls, 
one of them exactly such as has just been described, 
but the other an advance upon it in mechanical 
contrivance, having a small undershot wheel outside, 
b}' which the horizontal one is driven within. So 
hero, in these Faroe Islands, we sec a complete series 
of the first steps in mechanism, as applied to one of 
the first and most important of human necessities. 

Half a mile or so from the existing village are 
the remains of an old one, from which the people hail 
migrated not many generations ago. We could only 
with some difficulty trace the ruins beneath the ilower- 
sprent herbage which nature had spread as a re-assertion 
of her original empire over the spot. Muller, never- 
theless, could point to tbo site of one small house, in 
which, according to a tradition of the place, a Scottish 
princess ha/. once lived in captivity. Such a lady, he 
said, ha£ been sent as a prisoner to this island — had 
lived and died here. Here was the house in which she 
dwelt ; there, close by, was the little cress-surrounded 
spring which had supplied her with water. I was at 
first puzzled to imagine what could be the actual fact 
at the bottom of this strange tale, but, after a little 
reflection, thought it most likely that the Scottish 
princess was merely some lady of rank who, like Mrs 
Erskine of Grange, had proved troublesome to husband 
or friends on account of semi-lunacy, or bad habits, or 
the possession of dangerous secrets, and had been put 
out of the way here, under the care of the trust/ 
emissaries of tfiose who hat! an interest in her seclusion. 
There was a wild and poetical interest in this interpre- 
tation of the tradition. What a scene of banishment 
for a woman who had perhaps been reared in tenderness, 
and must have heretofore lived amidst a comparatively 
civilised society ! And now there is only to be heard 
the murmur of the wild-bee, where once a human 
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spirit sighed out sorrows in which there was none to 
sympathise, and probably welcomed death*as an only 
friend. 

The sheep which we found picking up a meagre' 
subsistence along the hillside, had all a strangely 
ragged appearance, their coats generally Ranging half 
off their bodies. The Faroe so, it seems, do not shear 
their sheep, but pull off the fleeces, for, which practice 
they are soundly rated by some former travellers, on 
the score of cruelty. This very afternfi!^* there 
was a gathering of the flocks into an enclosed place 
near the sea-shore, that this business might be pro- 
ceeded with. For anything I could see, the Faroese 
sheep may part with their wool in this^manner without 
any suffering; but it is not so easy to understand why 
they should be allowed to go about till a large part of 
their fleeces must be lust. Bean only suppose that 
the taking off the wool was performed by hand-plucking 
in old times, when shears were unknown, and for that 
good and sufficient reason is still persisted in. * 

Our one sportsman was meanwhile going along the 
higher ground in hopes of giving us a dish of birds ; 
but he shot only a few oyster-catchers, which proved 
of no sort of use. The eider-duck was seen passing 
between the sea and the rocky terraces, where it builds 
its nest; hut the shooting of that creature, so valuable 
for its feathers, is forbidden in Far.#e, though, strange 
to say, its eggs are unprotected. After *a rough walk, 
we came to the cave where we expected to find minerals. 
An unusually deep bed of tufas and clay-stones here in 
itS slope meets the sea, which has of course made way 
into it and produced a recess, over which the hard bed 
of trap hangs like a penthouse. Reaching it after a 
good deal of scrambling, we found that it had been 
several times too often visited already'. Of the zeolites, 

I and other trappean cry rials for which it is famed, only 
I a few poor specimens could be obtained. Bring 
absolutely devoid of fc^e collecting propensity. 1 could 
hardly join my friend in Ins Expressions of disappoint- 
ment ; more particularly as there was much instruction 
i to be derived from the facts presented to the eye — the 
j clay-stone, for example, black as coal below, where 
| deposited on a cooled trap stratum, but red and hard 
| as brick above, where the next trap-bed had poured 
j hot over it. In the plentiful tufts of saxifrage and 
other plants ’scattered about these cliffs, there would 
1 he vc been a still more abundant feast for the botanist. 

Our boat being brought to the spot from Eide, we 
re-embarked at a late hour, and returned to our ship. 
The next day was to be employed by the T[um in 
Liking in coal ; so we were now r able to arrange 
various plans for spending it to advantage. I resolved 
to be one of a party of three which was to make | 
a boating-excursion of some extent. 

* 

- 

NURSES FOR TIIE Sf*CK. 

Although there aro several institutions for trained 
attendants on the sick in London, all, I understand, 
more or less admirably conducted, I shall speak here 
only of ‘The Home’ in Devonshire Square, as the 
excellence of its particular arrangements has been 
frequently experienced by myself and my friends. 
Mrs Fry was the originator ; the late Queen Adelaide, 
the first patroness of this institution of Nursing Sisters, 
which was founded in 1840. The present patronesses 
are persons of high rank, headed by the Duchess of 
Gloucester and the Duchess«of Sutherland ; and fifteen 
ladies of known benevolence form the committee, of 
which the widow of Sir Robert Harry Inglis is president. 

The object in view is to furnish sober, steady, re- 
spectable attendants for the sick of all ranks, and to 
raise the standard of this important occupation, so as 


to enlist the services of superior women, desirous of 
devoting their time to the glory of G^Xl and the miti- 
gation of human sufferui^. The cjfforacters of those 
periling who arc selectjJtt are strictly sifted, and their 
former lives minutely/lnquired into ; they are kept 
for some time at the Hsmie on probation, and then 
trained in ono of the Hospitals, that they may, be fully 
equal to their important duties. At the (ytpL ration of 
this period* if their conduct and qualifications he found 
satisfactory in all respects, they aro received as sisters, 
and allowed an annual stipend of L.20, vjjiicb, after 
three gears’ service, is raised to L.23. Their attiro is 
neafctld unpretending: it consists of a brown merino 
dress, a black silk lined sl^iwl ; in winter, a black 
bourn! t ; in summer, a straw one — all of the form 
usually worn, so as to excite no attention. The above, 
however, is only worn when travollmjfor walking; a 
"fllac-printed cotton gown ami plain white net-cap are the 
attire within doors. Each two persons Iffive a bedroom 
to themselves ; a servant is kept to clt^n and cook ; and 
‘ Ma#y ’ is a very important personage, for she does her 
best to make over, one comfortable, and, moreover^ 
succeeds in String so. The living is plain, and the best 
of its kind. Tea aud coffee are provided for breakfast, 
which is at eight, preceded always by prayers and a 
little reading; dinner at onp; tea at five; supper at 
.line, also preceded by religious worship, alter which 
the sisters retire to bed. It seldom happens, however, 
that more than one or two are at the Home together 
even for a day, the sisters arc in such continual demand. 
They go to any place in Great Britain or Ireland at 
a few hours’ notice, but not, I believe, to foreign 
countries. Between seventy and eighty are constantly 
employed; and the committee have frequently been 
obliged to take in women as supernumeraries, whose 
character and efficiency, however, they have taken 
pains first to ascertain. The average number of nurses 
supplied gratuitously to the poor, is about twenty -five 
to thirty quarterly. The regular sisters, when they 
chance to be in Devonshire Square, always devote part 
of their* time* to testing and nursing the wok pooj 
in the densely people d^mjA wretched districts h'£its 
neighbourhood ; and many sad cases of distress and 
suffering have tyus been relieved. Dne nurs\ always 
remains at the Hftme expressly for the servicj of the 
poor. , 

The sisters are not permitted to receive mourning, 
or presents of arfy kind, directly or indirectly, from the 
patients and families* they attend. The institution is 
triable to fix any particular rate of payment, as it is 
intended to benefit all ranks, and, tfie rich are conse- 
quently expected to pay fyr the poor. It is therefore 
left to all to remuqerati the service they receive 
according to their various means ; and as it is the 
desire that thoso families from whom they aTe not 
likely to receive much payment should be attended 
with the same care and promptitude as the more 
wealthy, it is particularly desired that the sum paid 
should bo sent direct to the Home, or to the bankers, 
and that the sister may not be informed of its amount ; 
also, that whatever remuneration is presented, should 
be sent every six weeks* The sum considered fully 
sufficient to remunerate the establishment, is L.1, Is. 
a week; but when limited circumstances demand a 
pecuniary sacrifice, the committee, on their part, are 
quite ready to make arrangements accordingly, as well 
as to render gratuitous assistance in cases of more 
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pressing necessity. TrAvclliffg-expcnses and washing 
arc, of course, defrayed by the family employing the 
sister; and who^e the cases have been infectious, 
parties are requested to jJaV' her, besides, lSs^ for 
lodging — as, for the safety oA^hose sisters who may 
happen to be at the Home, c she cannot be permitted 
to return to it till all possible danger from infection 
is oveij^ 

Nurses expect to be allowed to rest Yvcry third 
night, and, when sitting up, are permitted to ask for 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, but neither spirits nor malt liquor, 
unless wfth the consent of the medical attendant. 
Meat they take twice a day — at dinner and smnner — 
with half a pint of porter or ale also at etLfi of 
these meals, but no more. Persons employing riirscs 
from this institution, are at liberty to cxchangetthem 
if unsuited toy* the peculiar case of the invalid, and to 
return them to the Home at their pleasure; but th^ 
sisters are rate allowed tit* leave a case without per- 
mission from the superior; and if any ill temper or 
carelessness is i$iewn, complaint may be made to the 
committee, who will punish or reprimand according as 
the case, when fully inquired into, may r^uire. 

The services of a nurse with a gentle temper, united 
with firmness and bodily strength, being required by 
an individual of 1113 ' familj r , Sister Diana Alehin was 
sent to us ; and the comfort we felt fropi the first day 
of her arrival is not easily expressed. Clean, quiet, 

* moderate in speech and in diet, cheerful and intelligent, 
slie gradually and ini perceptibly altered and improved 
the former arrangements so manifestly for the comfort 
of both the patient and the family, that every one 
applauded. The servants, who, it seems, had resolved 
to give up their places the moment a nurse entered 
the house, very soon found her a help rather than a 
hinderance. Hhe gave no trouble, told no tales, and 
whenever unemployed in the sick-room, was willing 
to give a helping-hand to any one. The poor invalid 
had always had the utmost disgust at the idea of any 
attendant except a member of his own family, and at 
first shaved great dislike to hanarfa strange* forced 
uffci him ; yet. ere a woekJ^rV closed, he became quite 
reconciled to her, and even Showed that she Hiatl a 
■way wijTTier no ^>ne else had, and tl^at she made him 
as comwrtable agjmy one in his situation could possibly 
be njade.* * 

The sisters all profess to belong to the Church of 
England, and are at anyrate of acknowledged pious 
principles, as well as of correct moral conduct ; but they 
never obtrude their opinions, or torment the invalid jio 
declare ifis, though ^ilways ready to read, talk, or qpen 
pray, when it is desired. <They consider it part, of 
their duty to carry put strictly tlqj orders of the medical 
attendant, but are directed rather to give way in trivial 
matters, than run the risk of aoing harm by irritating 
or vexing the patient, in running counter to his 
wishes. 

A separate fund has been established for the benefit 
of disabled or superannuated sisters, Vhich the com- 
mittee would be glaa to see increase, in order to have 
the means of assis]^ suefe members as may have long 
and faithfully served the public and the institution, 
when the vigour ofttheir days is past; and a fund 
is open for general subscriptions, donations, or legacies. 

A paper is always sent with the sister, wfcicli must 
be retumed to the secretary of ‘The Institution of 
Jptirsihg Sisters* when her services are no longer 

required ; and remarks upon her conduct and efficiency 
returned af> the same time that the remuneration for 
her attendance is remitted, which, as before stated, is 
''according to the means of her employers.* 

. r 

r 

THE TRUE HISTORY OE COUNT 
f CAGLIOSTRO. 

No one^cr worked the rich mine of human credulity 
so long and so profitably as Joseph Balsamo, better 
known by his assumed title of Count Cagliostro. 
From the records of the French police and the Roman 
Inquisition, we# can glean the history of the greater 
part of his life ; but many of the enigmas of his 
mysterious career will ^probably never be explained. 
Ik* himself pretended that his first recollections were 
of the East — the land of mystery. He was brought up, 
he said, "in princely splendour at Medina, attended by 
a suite of eunuchs and slaves, and instructed in all the 
occult sciences h> a sage termed the wise Althatas. In 
Ins twelfth year, ho went to Mecca, where ho lived for 
three years with his uncle the clieritf. Thence lie 
started oil his travels. In Egypt, he studied the lore 
of the priests, and Received with delight the knowledge 
of the ancient*!, preserved in the Pyramids. In 1700, 
he made Ins appearance in Malta, where the Grand 
Master received him with distinguished honours. 

Now, the truth is, Balsamo was born in Palermo in 
174.1, and, at the age of thirteen, was sent to the 
convent of the Brothers of Mercy at Cartagironc, 
where lie was committed to the tuition of the apothe- 
cary, under whom he acquired his first insight into 
the chemical and medical sccfets he afterwards used 
so successfully. Expelled from the convent for 
irregular conduct, he Qanimentfcd life on his own 
account in Palermo. Forgery seems to have been 
bis first method of fraud. Being an excellent penman, 
be counterfeited wills, papal dispensations, permits 
for monks to leave their convents at uncanouical 
hours, and even tickets for the theatres. At last he 
was compelled to abscond, for having cheated a, silver- 
smith of sixty ounces of gold by pretending to disclose 
a hidden treasure. He fled to Messina, and there 
joined a kindred spirit, a noted juggler, versed in 
Arabic and the languages of the East. Travelling 
with this companion m Syria and Egypt, Balsamo 
picked up that smattering of the Oriental tongues 
which proved so useful to him in his subsequent 
deceptions. At length, a ship, in which these two 
worthies were passengers, was driven by stress of 
wither into Malta ; and Balsamo, learning that Pinto, 
the then Grand Master, was addicted to alchymical 
pursuits, injAduccd himself as the descendant of 
a Christian princess of Trebizondc ; the juggler per- 
sonating his tutor, the wise Althatas. The deception 
was completely successful. The Grand Master assigned 
them apartments in his palace, and they worked daily 
in his laboratory. In a short time, however, the juggler 
died ; and Balsamo, inconsolable for the death of his 
tutor, left Malta, furnished with letters of recommen- 
dation from Pinto. Arriving at Rome, he was intro- 
duced to the pope by the Maltese ambassador ; and 
shortly afterwards he married a woman named Lorenza, 
whose rare and singular beauty, combined with an 
extraordinary talent for intrigue and artifice, caused 
her to be an invaluable partner to such a man. About 
this period, assuming thd title of Count Cagliostro, 
he commenced his travels, visiting every country in 
Europe from Spain to Russia. It appears that lie 

* Letters upon business are addressed to the resident superin- 
tendent at the Home, i Devonshire Square, BJshopsgate Street, 
London. 
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actually must have possessed some medical skill. 
By prescribing lor the poor gratis, and giving away 
large sums in charity, he became exceedingly popular 
wherever he went ; but to the rich, he sold his mira- 
culous pills and balsams at equally miraculous prices, 
lie professed to be able to convert flax into silk, and 
received large sums of money from his dupes for 
disclosing the process, which, in all probability, was 
somewhat similar to that now known as Clausen’s 
patent for making flax-cotton. He also, for a hatorlsome 
consideration, converted small diamonds into large 
ones, by substituting paste counterfeits, which he was 
very skilful in making, for the real stones. He first 
arrived in London in 177b, and thouglfcthon possessed 
of considerable wealth, did not succeed, as oil the 
continent, in gaining admission into the higher circles 
of society. During his stay in*London at this period, 
he got involved in several lawsuits, and was com- 
mitted to prison no less than ten different titles. It 
appears that, with all his cunning, he became the 
prey of a number of low sharpers and solicitors, *w ho, 
from his ignorance of English laws, habits, and customs, 
succeeded in fleecing him to no small extent. 

One of those cases is curious. A Miss Fry entreated 
Cagliostro to tell her the number of a ticket which 
would gain a prize in a lottery, then about to be 
drawn. lie at first refused ; but herflxirnest entreaties 
prevailing, be took a cabalistieal-looking manuscript 
out of bis escritoire, and after making many and 
apparently very abstruse calculations, told her the 
fortunate number. She immediately purchased the cor- 
responding ticket ; and no doubt more to Cagliostro’s 
amazement than her own, it actually turned up a 
prize. Numberless applications were then made to 
the count for fortunate numbers, but be steadily 
refused to make another Calculation; but piles ol’ bank- 
notes and costly jewels were given to the cunning 
countess, to induce hcc to vygnx the valuable secret 
from her husband. Miss Fry, not content with her 
first venture, presented Lorenza with a gold snuff-bfix, 
containing diamonds to the value of L.25M ; but not 
being able to prevail upon Cagliostro to indicate another 
number, she caused him to be arrested for pursuing 
illegal arts, and entered an action for restitution 
of the box and jewels, which were ordered to be 
restored with* costs. It forms a remarkable feature 
in human credulity, that at the very tune this Miss 
Fry believed Cagliostro so prescient as to be able 
to tell her the number of an undrawn prize, she was 
actually engaged in swindling him herself, tteing 
connected with a broken-down roue named Scott, she 
introduced him to Cagliostro as a Scottish nobleman. 
The sham nobleman w r as so delighted with the sham 
count, that he invited him down to his castle in 
Scotland, promising to introduce him to the highflSt 
personages in that kingdom. This beii% just wliat 
Cagliostro wanted, he eagerly snapped at tfr proffered 
bait; and as his noble friend was far from home, and 
short of cash, he lent him largo sums to prepare for 
the journey. We need scarcely say, the money w r as 
never repaid, nor did the journey ever take place. In 
short, Cagliostro’s ostentatious liberality and profusion, 
which on the continent introduced him to the first 
society, served only in England to draw around him | 
crowd of needy sharpers. 

Disgusted with London, Cagliostro, after having 
been initiated into the mysteries of freemasonry went 
to Strasburg, where, by his liberality to the poor, he 
soon acquired an immense popularity. Assuming a 
higher flight, he now announced himself to be t^e 
Great Koptba, or head of a mystical system of Egyptian 
masonry, which he had been taught by the grand 
master of the order— no less a personage than Alex- 
ander 4 the Great, who was still living, in dignified 
seclusion, in the interior of the Qreat Pyramid! As 
Joe Smith is said to have founded Mormonism on an 
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unpublished religious romance, so Cagliostro is sup- 
posed to have founded Egyptian mason;y on a mystical 
manuscript, written by nno George ./Copston, a crazy 
Englishman. f * 

Humiliating, yet notVvithout its lesson, is a record 
of the absurdities belie^fl at the instigation of an igno- 
rant impostor, less than # hundred years ago. In his 
system of mystification, Cagliostro assumed, through 
his asserted imgelic ancestry, to posset a certain Autho- 
rity over 0/5 angels, and declared that his mission was 
to raise the faithful to spiritual perfection, by a physical 
and moral regeneration. The method of acquiring 
this new birth was altogether material in its nature, 
and curious on account of its absurdity. The faithful 
could tain a life independent of the body by means 
of th Amnteria pruna , or red powder, one form of the 
Grand! Elixir ; but it required the Great Pentagon to 
restore them to the state of innocence enjoyed before 
the Fall of man. The Pentagon was to "ofT constructed 
hy erecting a three-story building, on a mountain 
named Sinai. On the second floor, turned Ararat, 
thirteen masters were to pasS eighteen hours a day, 
for forty successive days, in prayer? contemplation, 
and preparation of tl p virgin parchment, made froni^ 
the skin of a newjuorii male Jewish infant. This 
being prepare!!, tlte thirteen masters were placed in 
communication with the seven first created angels, 
wdio, stamping their seals upon the parchment, com- 
pleted the Great Pentagon. The happy thirteen were 
now* masters of all w ealth, pbwer, and wisdom ; and 
each of them hhd the privilege, by mere adoption, of 
raising seven other disciples to his own happy state. 

The physical new birth was more difficult to obtain, 
and the unpleasant process had to be repeated as often 
as every fifty years. The neophyte was to retire into 
the country, accompanied by a trusty friend, and there 
live in complete seclusion, paying strict attention to a 
certain prescribed regimen, for thirty days. On the 
seventeenth aiul thirty-second days, the patient was to 
be bled, and six drops of a white mixture administered, 
two drops of which were to be taken every subsequent 
day, till the object should be attained. On the thirty- 
first day, he w r as to be put to bed, and given tho 
first gram of the materia prinm , which would cause 
a swoon of three hours’ duration, accompanied with 
strong convulsions** On the thirty-third dny, the m , 
second grain was to he s^ljyjved, upon which delirm’Jtfjl 
would ensue, and the hatf and teeth fall out. On the 
thirty-sixth day, the taking of the third grui;\would 
be followed by aAleep sleep, and tlifc hair untJ teeth 
would grow again. On the thirty- id rill day, the 
novice was to be put into a bath, ten drops of 4ho 
balsam of the Great Koptba were to be given him, and 
ou the fortieth mdrning lie would rise in the prime of 
youthful vigour, in which state he would continue for 
fiiy years. This treatment could be renewed every 
half-century, until the regenerated attained t)*te age of 
5557' years, but % no longer ! * 

IA the lodges of this system of Egyptian masonry, 
communications were established with angels and pro- 
phets. To effect this, a njiild was selected, and termed 
the dove. Cagliostro, laying Jus baud upon the dove, 
blessed and anointed it with the oil of wisdom. The 
dove was then taken into the tabernacle, and told to 
look steadfastly into a basin of water, where it would 
see an angel. The child would then address the angel, 
and receive corresponding replies* which were care- 
fully recorded. During his trial bttore the Inquisition 
at Koine, Cagliostro confessed all impositions but 
this common juggling trick, audaciously insisting that 
it was a gift from God, althoughJhe must have well 
known that a confession would have been less injurious 
to him tha^ such a daring assertion. 

If it were not a matter of history, the influence this 
Artful rogue acquired over the minds of his followers, 
would be utterly incredible. They worshipped him 
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tor boars, lying motionless at his feet, and believed 
themselves sanctified by touching the hem of his 
garment. They w^re his portmit in rings and brooches, 
and set up his bust in th?il houses with the rpotto 
Dim Cayliohtro — the divine totgliostro. About this 
period, Lorenza began to fbmi female lodges of the 
mystical Egyptian masonr^. She was then in the 
prime Qf ytmthful beauty, but by declaring that she 
was mWrc than dlghty years of age, and^ introducing 
everywhere, as her son, an accomplice, a erfj^nin in the 
Ijutchigervico, who was not less than fifty, she obtained 
immense sums in money and jewels from credulous 
old ladies* who wished to have their youth am V beauty 
restored. By not remaining long in one pli££, but 
constantly travelling about, with a princely rc^f&e of 
six carriages, for the purpose of establishing new |>dges, 
their deceptions were the less readily discovered and 
exposed.- At length, the first Pentagon was ereAed at 
Baslf, and about to be opened with imposing ceremo- 
nies, when Cagliostro wu "summoned to Paris by hi" 
intimate frictej the Prince Cardinal Rohan, to take a 
part in the well-known ^>ut mysterious affair of the 
diamond neckline, which implicated the nam^ and 
H famo of the unfortunate queen, Marie- Antoinette. On 
the discovery of this curious conspiracy, Cagliostro 
was sent to the Bastile, where he wits confined lor nine 
months, during which time the French parliament was 
deluged with petitions for his release, from men of the 
highest rank, who described him as a distinguished 
physician, prophet, and Aiend of the human race. t 

Qne of his replies, when examined tfy the attorney- 
general of France with Reference to the necklace affair, 
is truly characteristic. Being asked by what right he 
assumed the name, and title of Count Cagliostro, he 
replied : 

* I have gone over all Europe by the name of 
Cagliostro : as to the title of count, from the education 
I have received, the attention paid to me by the Mufti 
Suleyman, the Cheriff of Mecca, the Grand Master 
Pinto, Pope Clement, and most of the sovereigns of 
Europe, you may judge whether that is not more a 
disguise to conceal what I really am, than a title of 
honour.’ 

When liberated from the Bastile, being ordered to 
leave Paris, he went to Pass)', followed by thousands of 
# his dup«s. lie was then ordere<W<& leave Fjftuce, and 
ho embarked at JjguUgno, immense numbers 
kneeled to receive his parting benediction. Arriving 
a seco^rtime in London, he immediately began to 
found lodges ; anS being joined by Lotd George Gordon, 
of No-popcr 3 *ilGtoriety, he soon acquired a multitude of 
followers. We meet with some curious notices of him 
in the newspapers of the period; yet in not one of 
them, and we have looked through sfcveral files, do we 
sec him denounced as a charlatan. It w T as not so in 
France. M. Mourand, editor of a Parisian news- 
paper, #bs a bifter enemy of Cagliostro, and los^t no 
opportunity of exposing his fraudulent pretensions. 
Like a juggler of our own day, Cagliostro protortded 
that he was proof against tfie effects of the most potent 
poisons. He further stated, tfdiat the use of powerful 
antidotes was so well known to the people of the East, 
that at Medina they fattened pigs with arsenic, for the 
purpose of destroying tigers. The pig, supplied with 
the antidote, was unaffected by the apsenic, though its 
flesh was so imbued with the poison, that when left in the 
woods, as a bait for^a hungry tiger, the latter, of course, 
being unprovided with the antidote, died immediately 
after tasting the/fial fodfi. Mourand having ridiculed 
this assertion, Cagliostro inserted a challenge in the 
Public Advertiser, iw September 1786. It was to the 
effect, Unit each of them should stake 5000 guineas; that 
Mourand should breakfast with Cagliostro oi^a sucking- 
pig fattened with arsenic, and whichever should- be 
alive the next day, would win the stakes. Mourand 
, widely declined this invitation ; and the following 


epigram, among others on the same subject, was j 
subsequently published in the Advertiser : — ! 

9 If you expect me to breakfast, you ’re greatly mistaken ; 

1 ’ll n^t eat your pig, but I '11 save my own bacon. 

CagliostrS gave a somewhat similar challenge in 
Russia. It appears, when at St Petersburg, he lmd 
spoken dispar^rngty of the professional knowledge of 
the esarifua’a physician. The physician, hearing of 
this, challenged Cagliostro to mortal combat ; but the 
latter declined, saying that an appeal to arms would 
only decide their courage and skill in the use of 
weapons, which was beside the question. The question 
was skill in ifiedicine; and Cagliostro proposed to 
decide it in the following manner : — lie would make a 
pill, which the physiciap would swallow, and the physi- 
cian should make a pill, which he (Cagliostro) would 
swallow; and whichever of the two combatants should 
be alivp an hour afterwards, was to be considered 
the victor. The Russian refused ; but Cagliostro was 
immediately ordered to leave the territories of the j 
czarina. j 

After remaining some time in England, Cagliostro 
again went to the continent, where he travelled about j 
for a short period, till at last his evil destiny led him j 
to Rome. There, being detected in founding lodges of ■ 
Egyptian masonry, he was arrested, and committed to \ 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. After a long arid | 
very curious trial, which has been published, he was j 
condemned to death ; but the pope commuted his sen- j 
tence to imprisonment for life in the fortress of St Leo, j 
where he died in 1795. Lorenza was also sentenced to j 
imprisonment for life in a convent of penitents. 

Cagliostro, though small in stature, was well made, i 
and had a dark hut handsome countenance. When ! 
speaking in public, his voice and manners were exactly 
those of a noisy and ostentatious quack. lie harangued 
his disciples with a dijuwn sword in his right hand, 
an (I principally spoke an incomprehensible jargon. In 
private life, however, he was lively and agreeable ; and 
his great knowledge of the world, and conversational 
powers, rendered him an agreeable companion. Some 
of his letters, written in Italian, to his wife, when lie j 
was a prisoner in the Bastile, are preserved in the : 
British Museum. They relate principally to matters ( 
connected with his personal comforts, and are no great j 
proof of his acquirements as a scholar. j 

! 

T* T 1E SUB-ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

) 

Those who have watched the progress of the electric ! 
telegraph, its rapid extension across island and conti- j 
nent, over rivers and under seas, will be quite prepared i 
tft' hear that the great Atlantic Telegraph is likely to j 
become a fact before wc are many years older. While I 
we write, die enterprising offices in London are talking 
through the wires with all parts of the continent — 
from Copenhagen or Stockholm to Bayonne, and, 
further still, with the cities of Italy and Piedmont, and j 
the island territory of our ally the king of Sardinia. 
From Cape Spartivento, the southern extremity of 
this island, a wire is to be sunk across the Mediter- 
ranean to Algiers, and another to Malta, and from 
thence, by Corfu and the Morea, to Constantinople. 
And ar third wire passing from Malta to Alexandria, 
will traverse Egypt, skirt the Red Sea to Aden, plunge 
there beneath the waters of the Indian Ocean, to 
r^- appear at Kurrachee, where it will join the Indian 
system of telegraphs, which spreads even now over a 
distance of 3000 miles. From the eastern border of 
India, the wire is to cross Pegu and the Burmese 
territory, and will be carried along the Malayan penin- 
sula and under the sea to Borneo, from whence a 
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branch will run to Ilong-Kong, while the main line will 
be stretched across the great island, and dipping once 
more beneath the waves, will extend to Port Essington, 
in Australia. From this place, it will pass onwards 
to Sydney and the more southern colonies, and so to 
Hobart- town, in Van Diemen's Land ; and tl3?n, we shall 
get news from our antipodes within the day. There 
seems something fantastic in the idea ofVuch a mighty 
extension of the Thought-flasher ; but a few- yrars ago, 
lie who should have predicted even the present Euro- 
pean system of telegraphs, would have been laughed 
at as one of the wildest of dreamers. And yet what 
wonderful results are already accomplished. Besides 
the above-mentioned lines, there is the-jwire across the 
Black Sea to Balaklava; and the Admiralty and Foreign 
Office now get news direct from the fleet and the camp 
by a process which needs never \o wait till a fog clears 
off, as was so frequently the case with the telegraph of 
twenty years ago. What we can do in the way giving 
and receiving information, is nothing to what we shall 
do when the vast web has spread its ramifications to 
the ends of the earth ; and no spider ever felt the tug 
of a fly from the remotest extremity of his filmy net- 
works more surely than our foreign minister, seated 
quietly in his office in Downing Street, will he able to 
feel the pulse of all the colonies within the course of 
an hour or two. At first, there \*511 he something 
surprising to see paragraphs in the evening papers 
dated Melbourne or New Zealand at nine in the 
morning (our time) of the same day ; but we shall 
soon get used to messages from the antipodes, and look 
on them as matters of course, and perhaps grumble if 
by any casualty we have to wait for an answer till the 
next day. What will be the effect on trade ? Surely 
there will never be a glut, when our merchants can 
know the state of the distant market day by day. No 
room for blind speculation then. We know an enter- 
prising trader, who, reading v in the advices from 
Adelaide that blankets were a drag in the market., 
immediately bought up and sent out a thousand 
pound’s worth of the same commodity, and silenced all 
remonstrance with : ‘1 know what I *m about. Nobody 
will think of sending blankets in the face of the 
advices ; so, when mine get. to the colony, there won’t 
he one left, and the demand will he brisk.’ And sure 
enough, the fresult w r as as he anticipated ; and he 
realised a handsome profit. But what will he and 
others do, when the ups and downs of the foreign 
markets are as well known in the city as those of 
Leadenhall or Leeds ? * * 

But we have been betrayed into a long preface. 
We sat down with the intention of saying some- 
thing about the Atlantic Telegraph — about the wires 
th.it arc to enable us to hold hourly communications 
with our cousins in the United States. The bro’ffd 
Atlantic is already partly bestridden. InHa few weeks, 
the New York , Newfoundland , and London Telegraph 
Company will have laid their submarine-wiie from 
the mainland of America to St John’s, Newfoundland. 
This, which may be called the first step, will enable 
us to send or to receive messages from one side of the 
ocean to the other in six or seven days. For instance, 
the steamer leaves New York : four days afterwards, 
she calls at St John’s, and there takes in tine news 
received up to the latest moment by telegraph from all 
parts of the States ; and then steaming forth, she will 
get over the 1600 miles betweon Newfoundland and 
Liverpool in from six to seven days, as already stated. 
Should Cape Clear be fixed on for a telegraph-station, 
then the time would he reduced to five or six daj^. 
The port of St John’s, though a good one *vhen you are 
once inside it, is obstructed by rocks at the entrance. 
Theso rocks are being blown up, and the necessary 
improvements are to be made to facilitate the prompt 
approach and departure of steamers ; and as a coal- 
depot is to he established, the vessels will he able to 

» • J ! 

proceed with a smaller quantity on board, and have 
room to spare for freight. J 

, Then comes the secondhand longer stride — from Cape 
Clear, to St John’s, or uePween the nearest points of 
Ireland and Newfoundland. To sink a wire through 
such a distance, will inneed be a triumph of skill and 
engineering science. r# TIie # conipany entertain no doubt 
of its possibility, and are taking active measures to 
carry out they; plans. One important prelipiin«. y was 
to know siy&thing of the nature of the ocean-bottom 
between ^ne two places above named ; and tips has 
been ascertained by the admirable series of Atlantic 
soundings undertaken by the United States* govern- 
ment. -^>Ve have more than once called attention to 
this Vjjflertaking in the Journal. The results are 
singularly interesting in uumy respects ; hut with 
regardtto the main question, Lieutenant Maury reports, 
in a letter to the secretary of the navy at Washington, 
that the bottom of the sea between IrolaTul and tyow- 
fpundland ‘is a plateau, whuh seems to have been 
placed there especially for tro purpose i\f holding the 
wares of a submarine telegraph, and of keeping them 
out oj harm’s way. It is neither ton deep nor too 
shallow; yet it is so Jeep that the wares, when once^ 
laid, will remain forjever beyond the reach of vessels^ 
anchors, icebergs, 1 and drifts of any kind ; and so 
shallow, that the wires may be readily lodged upon 
the bottom.’ This plateau lies at a depth of from 
1500 to 2000 fathoms on the European side of the 
o^eiiu, and gradually rises to About half that depth at 
its western exti-cmity. With this tact before tlvpn, 
the projectors are in a condition to proceed with the E - 
twdsting of their cable, and to provide means for the 
transport of so prodigious a length as J GOO miles. 
Lieutenant Maury adds that, among other results of 
the soundings, it was ascertained that there are no 
perceptible currents on the plateau; so that the wire 
once laid, there would be little risk of its being swept 
away. 

We hear that the cable is to he similar to that laid 
across the Gulf of St Lawrence, describing which, a 
New York paper says: ‘Each communicating wire is 
regularly and perfectly insulated in gutta-percha, 
making it, when thus covered, about a quarter-inch in 
diameter. Three insulated wares arc then placed in a 
circular form arouiM-»a % tarred hempen cord, ~md thej. 
spaces between them fiihtvLjyj with layers of the sa 0, e 
material; after which stru’nds, likewise of tarred hemp, 
are bound firmly around the whole. Strong Vvkres are 
then twisted spiidlly around, and tHe cable iJ com- 
pleted. The reason of the use of tar itr; that it gives 
durability; as tar, in connection with iron, has Icon 
found to act as a great preservative to the cable when 
immersed in salt water.’ 

Whether viewed by itself, or in connection with the 
present state of political affairs, this Atlantic Telegraph 
assumes a high importance. Whatever may take place 
in Europe, will be known .within ihi hour or two in 
Washington anu in our North American colonics; and 
for tlie sake of all concerned, it is to be hoped, that 
the friendly feeling now subsisting will he strengthened. 

In about “three years, the union will probably ho 
effected ; and part of the scheme for extension in the 
East will be a thing accomplished. We might specu- 
late still further* as to wliat the results will be when 
we can talk at pleasure with the antipodes or San 
Francisco— at one and the same time with the lands of 
the rising and the setting sun ; bife we forbear. The 
results will some day speak* lor tfyejflselves. Mean- 
time, we may just glance at another view of the 
question. ‘At home even,’ says aScontemporary, ‘the 
telegraph is still in its infancy ; but every one , who 
has paid attention to the subject, must feel that the 
perjod is not far distant when great improvements will 
be effected in the present clumsy mode of transmitting 
messages, and when increased facilities and diminished 
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charges will give to this 'method of communication the 
full use of the Advantages which it possesses over the 
Post-office. The time will cmne when the machinery 
of St Martin’s-le-Grand wilt near the same relation to 
our telegraph companies that the canals and highVays 
now bear to the railways.’ « ' 

i 

(^LIFICATKANS OF TIIE NATURAL HISTORIAN. 

Let no one think that this same naturavjiistory is a 
pursui^fitted only for effeminate or pedantic men. AV© 
shoukisay rattier that the qualifications veep ired for 
a perfect* naturalist are as many and as lofty as were 
required by old chivalrous writers for the perfect knight- 
errant of the middle ages ; for — to sketch an of 

which we arc happy to say our race now affonls'wiany a 
fair realisation — our perfect naturalist should be fstrong 
in body; able to haul a dredge, climb a rock, (turn a 
boulder, walked! day, uncertain wlieie he shall eat or 
restf ready to face sun and rain, vmd and frost, and to 
©at or drink : thankfully '\jiiy thing, however coarse fc 
meagre; ho wRould knowhow to swim for his life, to 
pull an oar, sail .a boat, and ride the first horse which 
comes to hand;* and, finally, he should be a thoroughly 
Vjrood shot, and a skilful fisherihpn; and, if he go fur 
abroad, be able on occasion to fight far his life. — Kingsleys 
Glaucus. ' * 

MARRY THE WOMAN. 

Some young men marry dimples, some ears; the mouth, 
too, is occasionally mavriej, the chin not so often. Only 
the other (lay, a young fellow fell head uvpr heels and ears 
in l£ve with a braid — briyd, we believe, young ladies style 
that mass of hair which, descending from the forehead, forms 
a sort of mouse’s nest over the ear. He was so far gone in 
his infatuation, that he became engaged to this braid ; hut 
the Eugenie mode of hair-dressing coming in just then, the 
charm was dissolved, and there is no present appearance) 
of its being renewed. What do young men marry ? Ay!)}, 

they marry these*, and many other bits of scraps of a wife, 
instead of the true thing ; and then, after the wedding, they 
are surprised to find that, although married, they have no 
wives. lie that .vouhl have a wife, must many a woman. — 
American paper. 

NEWSPAPERS OF ST PETEItSRUUO. 

I never knew more than si\ in St Petersburg — three in 
Kussian#two in German, undone >]^ Mrcnult. Tile Russian 
— The Police Gazette , tided yitli oflicial announcements 
and trading-advertisements; § he Invalid, a na\al and 
militaryj^rtirnal, formci ly edited by Baron Korff; and The 
NorthXii Jh-e, wlticb enjoys a eertain\repuLatio» for the 
violent with^wdrich it attacks whatever is offensive to the 
law*of authority — its editor wum Mr liulgarin. The French 
Journal de St Petersburg usually contains, besides the ordi- 
nary official statements of promotions^ &c., a few mcagie 
extracts from English, French, laid German papers; it 
consists of a small sheet of four pages, not much lar/er 
Jffian the ^London (razettC; with oeeasionally an extra half- 
sheet when circun^tances permit. Of the two German 
Zeitungen, I know nothing* further than that ong is 
published under the auspice^ of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. — Notes of a Nine Years 9, Residence in Russia. 


The buoyancy of his mind, the playfulness of his wit, 
and the rich store of anecdote for ever at his command, 
gave to him a pmver over his comparisons which it was 
impossible to withstand. Connected with this subject, a 
ludicrous story is tirtd among his friends. During the 
Northern Assizes, several of the leaders of the bar, among 
whom werg^B^at^, Polloftk, Brougham, and some others, 
were frcjpPoy in the habit of going over from Lancaster 
to Homy, on a Sulday or other vacant day, to spend it 
with ^pkigard. As usual, one Sunday-morning, before 
mafia, a party of them drove up to the house, and Informed 
the servant that they intended to dine with The doctor. 
In an agony of dismay, she ran to her master. The only 
? leg of mutton which they had in the house had just been 


cut in two ; and what could bo done in a country village, 
where nothing more was to be procured ? Lingani was not 
disturbed. ‘ Sew the pieces together,’ said lie, * and roast 
1 them as one, and I will take care that it is not discovered.’ 
She did so. The joint, thus repaired, was served up ; and 
so entertained were the guests by his conversation, that 
the expedient passed off unobserved. — Biographical Sketch 
in the new edition of JAngard's History of England. 


" MY DAUGIJTE K. 

On a Sunday, in Dundee, love — ’twas noontide of the day — 

1 had left Gilfil Ian’s church, love, and wandered to the Tay : 

Seaward rofced Tav’s Hashing waters; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 

Blazed the sun aiuhl the heavens ; the north-wind 
swept the sky ; 

Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind 
r floated by. 

• 

* To thy daughter, thy young daughter, ’ the north-wind 

seemed to say : 

* I’ll bear thy love and blessing to thy daughter far away.' 

Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters ; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 

Blazed the situ amid the heavens ; the north-wind 
swept the sky ; 

Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind 
floated by. 

* Go, gallant wind ! go, noble wind ! fleet messenger, and 

say : 

With love my heart is brimming o’er ; love’s tears my eyes 

are dimming o’er, • 

For my little only daughter— my Ada far away.’ 

Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters ; landward rose 
the hills on higfT ; 

* Blazed the sun amid the heavens ; the north-wind 
swept the sky; 

Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind | 
floated by. j 

* Go, noble wind! go, gallant wind! this .to my daughter 

say : 

In dreams I kiss and Moss her — to my leaping heart I 

press her ; 

I caress ha>l caress her, my daughter far away ! j 

I bless her— how i bless her! my dear daughter far away!’ 

Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters ; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 

f Blazed the^eun amid the heavens ; the north-wind 
swept the sky ; 

Light /louds along the azure on the north-wind 
floated by. 

1 0 gallant wind ! O noble wind ! my daughter far away 

Has scarcely seen two summers yet, she ’ll know not what 

you say ; 

But kiss her and caress her witli great tenderness, I pray; 

Kiss her, O wind ! and bless her, for her father far away.’ 

Seaward flowed Tay’s flashing waters ; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 

Blazed the sun ’mid glorious heavens ; the north-wind 
sw'cpt the sky ; 

Light clouds along the azure on the north-wind 
* floated by. 

Thomas Jones. 
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‘WE WEAK OUR HUE WITH A DIFFEBHNCE.’ 

‘ Tjik tliincr that hath boon, is that which shall be, and 
that which is done, is that which shall be done ; and 
there is new thing under the: sun,’ said the ‘wise 
man of yore — and true, indeed, was the aphorism. Eorty 
years of peace had mellowed down the memories of 
the last war ; but the wail that rises amongst us now, 
awakens in the survivors reminiscences of similar 
sorrows felt then, and stories are told us, which shew 
that we do but progress through one of Time’s ceaseless 
repetitions ; that we only 

Wear our rue with a diffimire. 

‘Announcements of victory are, always, of blended 
rejoicing and weeping,’ said an old lady of our acquain- 
tance the other day ‘ I recollect the first T ever heard 
rather by the bitter wo I f tben -witnessed, than by any- 
thing else. I was a little child, and my mother, the 
wife of a naval officer, had let vie go to the theatre at 
Portsmouth, with my nurse one evening, to see a per- 
formance considered fit for my age. Some little time 
after I had been in the box, nurse pointed out to me 
my father and mother in an opposite one, with a lady 
and gentleman whom I recognised as intimate friends of 
theirs — an old doctor and his daughter, the wife of an 
officer at that* time with the licet. They had coaxed 
my mother to follow me. 1 guessed that at once, for 
few people could have resisted the entreaties of pretty 
Mrs Metcalf and her bind old father. I remember 
thinking bow lovely she was, and how happy they all 
looked, when, just as the curtain fell, the manager stepped 
forward, and bowing, informed the audience, that lie 
was rejoiced at having good news tq communicate : 

“ The English fleet had gained a glorious victory^n 
the 1st of June, in the Atlantic, under *l^ord Howe; 
the Glorify one of the victorious squadron, was even 
then beating into Spithcad.” I never can forget the 
effect of this announcement. Nearly everybody in the 
house had some one dear to them in that fleet ; it was, 
besides, a nearly nautical, and, in every sense, a martial 
assemblage. The people rose like one man. A cheer, 
absolutely deafening, thrilled through the house ; jjt 
was repeated again and again ; but the Becond time, 
other cries mingled with it— -the hysterical sobbing of 
women — the movement of those who were refhoving 
some ladies who were fainting. When I looked towards 
my mother’s box, to see what $he thought of the tidings, 
Mrs Metcalf was still standing, with a look of triumph 
on her sweet face; ker cheek was flushed, and she 
grasped her fan, like a weapon, under the strong excite- 
ment of the moment. And well, I thought, she might, 
for her husband was master o£ the Glory , and his | 


renowA was hers ; besides, lu* was close at home, and 
I had*’ often heard her long for his return. I joined 
mj r mother’s party when we left llufTWeatro. /The 
sheets were a perfect blaze light, for the houses 
were all illuminated ; and tluj old docl/f insisted on 
us all going into the hotel — the Georg 1 — and having a 
bottle*of wine, to drink the health of the victors. Sirs 
Metcalf was wild with joy ; she was devoted to hes^ 
husband, amMiad had 6ad forebodings respecting his 
fate. Now, all apprehension had vanished ; sho was 
eager to return home, that she might have his house 
illuminated also, and be rnujy to receive him if he 
cime on shorq that night. In the morning, my 
mother, who was her near neighbour, called at her 
house, to inquire if Mr Metcalf had come on shore, and * 
took me with her. AVe were admitted, and ushered 
into a dressing-room, where Mrs Metcalf was under 
the hands of her friseur, just having the last dust of 
powder shaken from the silk puff) with which, stand- 
ing at a little distance, the hairdresser sprinkled the 
crvpnl and pomatumed hair. She was a stately beauty, 
and now, full dressed for tbc day, looked quite radiant 
with hope and happiness. She told my mother she 
had been dressing for her husband— to do honour to 
his return and his victory, lie had not arrived yet, 
but probably there was much to do, and he could not 
get leave*to come oh «djc>re. She asked my nether to , M 
sit with her till he eam\^yid we were there & loi £* 
long* time, listening at lirst to the salutes and the 
happy bells, and )# at last, for Mr Mqtcalf’s knock at 
the door. The doctor had gone out to qjake inquiries. 

At last, the expected sound came ; the *shadoV of a 
cocked-hat brushed past the window ; there was a 
knock at the d<Jor. Mrs Metcalf had opened th# 
parlour-door by the t\mc the servant had admitted 
lii!h whom she fondly thought to see, and, between 
tears and smiles, sprang forward to infcet — two* strangjP 
officers. Theirdooks wero^rery, very sad, and a sailor 
stood behind them wijh bundle on his asm : the 
name Glory was marked, in gilt letters, on his tar- 
paulin-lmt. She stood 'absolutely transfixed before ' 
them, then gasped out the words: “iviy husband!’* 
The first of the strangbrs took her hand, and led her ■ 
silently into the* room. It was some minutes' before 
they could tell her that he was gone— that he had 
fallen gallantly in the discharge tof his duty. The 
sailor bore all that remained <jf herfceloved — the blood* 
stained uniform and shivered swcfcft I never c&n 
forget the wail of anguish, the lifeless agony, which 
followed that disclosure.’ J 

We hear a great deal in the present day of injustice 
and maladministration, but what should . we think of 
a period when officers in the navy were entered, and 
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their time commenced \m the ship’s books, actually 
before their hit A, on the chance of their after-services ? I 
the name being f erased froy the books, as dead, if ( 
the expected son proved a 'daughter. The same | lady 
who was present at the announcement of the ‘ glorious 
1 st of June’ victory, informed ^ us that her brother 
was entered as a first-class yourf*.: gentleman on the 
book^bf the Senjlowcr while he was still an infant; 
and that, fill his parents rejected it, Yftu allowance, 
as such, was sent on shore; little Johnny us regu- 
larly receiving beef, biscuit, currants, pork, 1 rue- juice, 
&c., in the due sea proportions. These infiaits also 
received pay; and Master John, belonging tola lucky 
ship, actually had his share of prize-money senVVo lum 
before he could understand its meaning. Ourilands- 
men readers may not perhaps be aware, that a lerviee 
of six years A cquired before a youngster can be made 
lieu£enant. It was to obtain this promotion earlier th*jt 
the absurd chivies in question were doubtless made, as 
only the years of service, not those of age, were sent 
up to the Admiralty. Thus we have heard of a, living 
S^dmiral who was a commander \t fifteen ; and who, at 
his first dinner-party after his proY^otio^ challenged a 
brother-officer of inferior rank, old enough to be his 
father, on some slight offence. But the; duel did not 
come off. The young commander’s brother followed 
him to his room with a l!brsewhip; and after inflicting 
me%t school-boy chastisement, compelled him to beg 
the old lieutenant's pardon. My own father, after- 
wards engaging in a fencing-match with the young 
hero ‘for fun,’ with naked swords, there being no foils 
at hand, gave him a straight finger. 

But if their youth and position somewhat encouraged 
boyish arrogance, it is nevertheless a fact, that no # a go 
could have exhibited more heroic courage, or more 
simple and touching self-devotion, than did the boy- 
hood of our naval heroes. The spirit which animated all 
was manifested strikingly in the following instances: — 
The family of Thurnhum, of Scarborough, had a son of 
great promise — a fair, happy boy, scarcely seventeen, 
but already a lieutenant of jpurine#. Tkey were 
"Taking daily for his return flf/mi a long cruise, when, 
instead — as in the case of pom: Metcalf— they received 
his swoiftl, his cqfit, and the following letter, affecting 
from Ae bold^rue spirit shewn in u, and the evident 
presen o men f of doom experienced. We think it equals 
in simplicity and devotion those which have won all 
pur sympathies for the heroes of the Crimea : — 

* Honoured Father — I thinU it my duty to write, 
as I am going this evening on a dangerous enterprise— 
$o cut #ut a Spanish sloop-of-war. If any disaster 
should happen to ^ne, you must appl^ to Mr Mackie 
for my clothes, to whom ? have ordered them tef be 
sent; if they should not hi sent, application must be 
made to Captain S. of the J^ustrious. Bo not blame 
me for volunteering my services, as while the blood of 
the Thurnhams circulates in my veins, I could not bear 
to have it said that he u a covfcrd! Give my love to 
my dear mother, my brother, and sister. I hope they 
will not regret what I have done. If I escape, nothing 
will give me so numb pleasure as to think that I have 
neither disgraced my commission nor my father, and 
to have it said tbarl anas an honour to the family. If 
I die, I die an honourable death. God bless you all, 
and may the next s<ln you have die as honourably as I 
do! I beseech you to remember me to my cousin, and 
to all my dear relatives. — 1 remain, your faithful son, 

rT w p. Tuurnram. 

II.M. Ship Iixustiuous, h 

Jan. 1806 / * 




Faithful, indeed, even unto death ! There is some- 
thing verj touching in the struggle, unintentionally 
expressed, between his desire of glory and his unwil- 
lingness to cause possible regret to his mother and 
kindred^; and in the ‘beseeching’ to be remembered to 
bis cousin-^ perhaps some boyish love of his. We can 
well fancy now how, fifty years ago, the poor mother 
wept over thewelics of her first-born. 

The next anecdote we would relate of these children 
of victory, is of a pleasanter character. A very worthy, 
thouglf second-rate, actor at Covent Garden Theatre 
had a young son, who became a midshipman in the 
royal navy. He was a fine boy, and had a pleasant 
and rather more polished manner than was usual in 
lads of Ins profession at that time. At a period when 
he ought still to have been under the shelter of his 
parents’ roof, he was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
and sent by some chance, with other captives, to Peru, 
where he remained on parole for some time. There 
was sorrow in his humble home, and doubtless many 
a prpyer followed the poor little captive. But one 
evening as they were gathered round their hearth- 
stone, a knock summoned the mother to the street- 
door. The visitor was a tall lad of thirteen, bronzed 
by sea and breeze, and dressed in worn and old uni- 
form, long since outgrown. Her love divined that this 
was her lost son, r-vlio had sailed away in 1 defence of 
his king and country * three years ago — a warrior of ten 
years! It was even so; and seated by their own fire- 
side, the young adventurer related how his baby faee 
(‘he was three years younger then,’ he remarked) had 
won the pity of a Spanish mother, nearly related 
to the viceroy of New' Spain — how she had clothed 
and fed and cherished him — and at length, by her 
influence and entreaties, procured his liberty, and 
sent linn back to his hom« with many kind and 
thoughtful gifts ; and how he had put on his old 
uniform again, in spite of its small dimensions and 
worn-out condition, beftiusc he wished to shew he still 
served the king. 

The family rejoicings over this lost one found were 
great, as we may suppose. The Spanish lady’s name 
became a beloved and hallowed sound in the English 
household ; the mother's heart blessed her ; but not 
even thus had she her full reward. The boy returned 
to his profession, and served on board the ship which 
proved of all others most successful in taking Spanish 
prizes. The lad so providentially restored to his 
country was no common spirit ; ever foremost in 
boarding, and ready for any freak of perilous adven- 
ture or boyish fun, lie became a favourite with his 
captain, and was detached by him — after a hard sea- 
light — to hold possession of a valuable prize just 
taken. On boarding the ship with his seamen, he 
b*’’eld, to big utter astonishment, the friend and pro- 
tectress of I14S childhood — his ‘ Spanish mother,’ as he 
loved to cull her. She was returning to her native 
land with all the wealth acquired and saved in New 
Spain, when this misfortune befell her. She did not 
at first recognise the child-captive in the young man 
begrimed with smoke and blood who suddenly presented 
himself before her; but when his words and voice 
revealed the secret, she shed tears of joy. Now, it was 
his turn to become benefactor. He iold the story of 
Ifer goodness to his comrades and his shipmates ; and 
with the generosity of British seamen, both officers 
and crew immediately agreed to restore her private 
property to the illustrious captive. All her Urge' and 
beautiful vessels of pure gold, an immense quantity, of 
the most valuable jewe^t her costly furniture, and 
property of every description, were restored to her by 
these chivalrous fellows, in acknowledgment of the 
gentle deed which had given them back a comrade. • 
The happy midshipman took her, on their arrival in 
port, to his own home, and she remained with his 
family till her restoration to freedom. His share of 
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prize-money, even after the resignation of her private 
property, was between L.4000 and L.5000. * 

■ It is singular, when one glances back at the past — 
in so many instances a prototype of the present — to find 
that the last naval battle fought off’ (!ronst'»dt Avas 
won for Russia by an English admiral. Lt4 us accept 
the omen as a pledge that British valour will again be 
tnumphant on those waters. In the' Avar between 
Russia and Sweden, 1780, Englisli officers received 
permission to engage in either service as they thought 
fit. Admiral Creusc, Sir Frederick Thesiger, Captain 
Elphinstone, and several other distinguished men, 
entered the Russian service, and off Cronstadt, in the 
May of 1780, defeated the Swedes. It Is interesting to 
learn how the autocrat of those days estimated the 
consequences of a naval defeat in the Baltic. Catherine 
was, at the time, residing at the’pulacc of Zarsko Zelo. 
For lour days and nights before the action, she took 
no rest, and but little refreshment. During its con- 
tinuance, she paced the beautiful terrace near the 
Baths of Vorphyry, listening with terrible anxiety to 
the thunder of the cannon, which was so tremendous 
that several window's in St Petersburg w'ere broken by 
the concussion. It is said that, anticipating defeat, her 
carriages and horses w’crc w aiting in readiness to convey 
her to Moscow t . One of the English hoy -lieutenants, 
Elphinstone, the admiral’s nephew, ht length brought 
her the tidings of victory. His dispatches were 
carried to the empress, wiio ordered her attendants to 
give the hearer refreshments and a lied. The gallant 
hoy took advantage of the permission, and slept till 
the dawn w r as far advanced, during which period 
Catherine sent three times to know if lie wye awake. 
{Starting at length from sleep, he *was immediately 
conducted, in his soiled and war-stained gear, to the 
royal presence. The impress received linn with 
gracious kindness, called Inin ‘1113' son,’ and desired 
hmi to give her a description^of the battle, marking 
on the dispatches, as bo obeyed, the position of the 
different ships. She then gave him her orders for flu* 
commander-in-chief; presented him, with a beautiful 
little French watch, a rouleau of ducats ; and in spite 
of his extreme youth, conferred on him the rank of 
captain.* 

One cannot look back at the past without a com- 
forting assurance that better days have come. The 
press-gang, for instance, would not he endured in the 
present age. It is one hitter herb the less : how bitter, 
they only wdio suffered from it could perhaps tell. We 
can scarcely conceive the agony of those whose riiomc 
was thus robbed of its chief treasure; who watched 
and waited long hours in vain for his coming w r ho Avas 
never more to bless their sight— the father or the son 
who had left them for his daily toil, and met the 
spoiler ere nightfall. Hoav men who had been tifcs 
injured could fight as they did, is m&vellous, and 
speaks volumes for the generous nature T>f the race. 
In one instance, this misery was spared by a singular 
intervention. A West Indiaman arrived at Gravesend, 
and Avas almost instantly boarded by a press-gang. 
The mates of these vessels were always sure of being 
impressed ; and the young man who now anticipated 
such a fate was the more pained, because his old 
mother, a very poor widow, who relied on him wholly 
for support, was, he had heard, dying. She had, tlfe 
pilot assured him, watched every sunrise and sunset, 
with the constantly deferred and sickening hope of 
bidding her boy a last farewell. With a sinking heart 
and angry spirit he watched the party ascend the side ; 
and in his agony, murmured* a prayer for help. Help 
came ! The crew of the West Indiaman were brought 
on deck; and whilst the lieutenant was examining, 
them, a health-boat armed. As no clean bill of health 
was found on board tho West Indiaman, or at least 
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none-tleemod satisfactory, *the vessel, with the lieutenant 
of the man-of-war and all his gang, was ordered to 
^Stangate (’reek, to perform quarantine together for 
forty # d;n s ! The mate bieSscd the tliraldom he would 
have execrated an hour. earlier, since it enabled him, 
by a little daring and opening, to escape on shore, and 
avoid the fate impending* Ilis mother lived to bless 
her son once more, f 

But there ^.eiv few such escapes* ns this— Woken 
hearts and fitter tears generally followed the steps of 
the pressing. A \oung man of decent parentage, the 
son of a jjmhstantml farmer, was walking, on his bndal- 
evc, nenf the shore of Dartmouth harbour, doubtless 
happy thoughts were lending a new charm to the .still 
evening^ and rendered him somewhat absent, for he 
never heard the press-gang till they had come close 
behind' him and pinioned his aims. As usual, entreaties 
and threats were vain. He was carried on board a 
nian-of-vvar, which instantly put to £uw**wAd for years 
aid years afterwards no tidy^fs of him reached his 
family. Ilis mysterious disappearance carded a sorrow 
beyond all expression. Ilis ijtlier nevn- held up his 
head again, neglected his larm, and die* n pour, broken- 
hearted old man. Tke hride-evpeetanl sorrowed for 
a time, and then became the wife of another. Tirpe^ 
drew its eruel*veil dd oblivion over his (ate, and tow 
over named his name, save the aged mother, who 
still prayed for him, and would never bourne that he 
was dead. 

And this loving faith had it.? fruition. A sailor with 
a Wooden leg aff length returned to call her ‘mother/ 
and explain the past -a weather-beaten, minified 
creature, set free because he could no longer be of* use 
— penniless, and unfit to earn his bread in any other 
way : but even thus he was welcome. The old woman 
awoke to new life and energy since her lost was found ; 
she struggled to make his home comfortable, and earned 
his $md her own bread by washing. It was pleasant to 
see his devotion to her, and the handy way in winch he 
helped her to make everything what he called * ship- 
shape’ about them; but often, in the midst of her 
patient and meek content, a cloud would come before 
her eyes when she thought of tho past — of tlK* fair 
home, the dear husband, the brave, handsome youth, 
the promised bride, and the long, long sorrow. 

Wc may indeed *be thankful that, in so fa£ as the 
press-gang is concorndf^re -•*' 

fmJ* * 

* Wear our rue with a difference. 

There is probably no mere human Vvil without its 
mitigation. Some of these pressed me * Jmd, by their 
enforced fate, ‘ greatness tlmnst upon thepv My 
mother knew three distinguished admirals who had 
been pressed fron\ the merchant-service, one of whom 
was accustomed to relate, with much glee, his return 
tc\liis home when a post-captain, after another myste- 
rious disappearance. The post-officer— at lea it so fan 
as seamen’s letters were* eoneerned->niust have been in 

a singular lethargy in tho& days, for Admiral M 

had written repeatedly ‘wilhout receiving an ’anSAver, 
and found, on his return to his native village, that 
not a single letter had efer reached his home. In the 
light of our present civilisation, those appear dark 
days indeed, when men still serving under ‘our ancient 
ensign, fair St Gporge/ should have been as those dead 
to their countrymen, and few could answer for a day’s 
freedom on shore. 

The second of these involunjfcxy admirals com- 
manded, as captain, a ship cgi boSrd which my father ■ 
served as a young lieutenant at tflb battle of Copen- 
hagen, and was guilty of a most extraordinary freak in 
conjunction with the latter. The British fleet came 
off Copenhagen on the 3()th of March. The battle did 
not begin *till the 2d of April. Meantime, the ships 
anchored about seven or eight miles from the city ; a 
frigate, a lugger, and a brig, much nearer. The Danish 
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fleet, batteries, and people awaited the nearer approach 
of the enemy.' The first day passed quietly on hoard 
the Mosquito ; on the second., Captain Jackson agreed 
with his favourite lieutenant, that the shore looked' 
very inviting, and proposed a walk. And they actually 
lauded, and coolly prepared tcXtake pedestrian exercise 
on the enemy's soil! It wi.s ih^ch as if the crew of 
the Agamemnon proposed, in sea, phrase, to ‘stretch 
their Jegs ’ in the immediate vicinity’cf Sebastopol. It 
is possible* that utter amazement at incredible 
audacity paralysed, for a time, the Daifui, for the 
officers had walked some distance before tTVy nearest 
battery discharged a shot at them. As theylvcrc out 
of range, however, this gentle hint was discarded, 
and they had left their boat some distance behrill«thcni 
before they were compeyed to abandon their ’’purpose 
by the advance of some Danish soldiers sent to capture 
them. It then became necessary to run, and thus 
inglorioiifily4J“'!y fc quitted the Danish soil. My father, 
youlig, light, and agitajHlow swiftly towards the bo<^ ; 
ljs commander, a fat mink, panted heavily behind, both 
pursued by rm j-bulletsy but they succeeded in gaining 
their boat, and ^-embarking in safety. Often, in after- 
l years, their Danish walk was. the subject of •merry 
jHreminiscence. 

One of the greatest miseries a\iendi*g the present 
war, has been the personal sulFcrings of the army from 
privation — inexcusable privation — and pestilence; and 
we are apt to think that in the old war, people did not 
suflbr thus. But an ottibor who served all through the 
Peninsular campaigns assured me, the«other daj r , that, 
wifli the difference of*lhe sufferings being inevitable, 
they were the same under Wellington — ’only,’ he 
added significantly, ‘people didn’t know it in Eng- 
land.* No blame could he or ever was attached to 
the great duke; but the sufferings were not the less 
severe. 

Speaking of the Duke, we were told an anecdote of 
him some time since which is highly characteristic. 
The narrator had been a trumpeter in the Guards, a 
boatswain in the navy, arid is now a parish-clerk. 
Having heard that he had served in Spain and 
Portugal, wc asked him if lie had seen much of the 
Duke of Wellington during that time. lie answered: 
*1 never saw him but once, and that seeing 1 shall 
never forget. We wore in Portqgal. % The ^people of 
^e neighbourhood, distrustur.yf the honesty of their 
ies, had driven their the woods, in hopes 

of compiling them. Our men found it out, au<f the 
soldie|s of the — tli went out hog-^iunting by moon- 
light. tin firiqg at the pigs, they hit and killed some of 
their coWa.de s. \\hen this affair leached the ears 
of the corn mr.mler-in-chief, lie was very angry, lie knew 
well how necessary it was for the Portuguese to rely 
oil British honesty, and to be sure of a just price lor 
food; and he had made it death for any soldier* to 
steal fram the people. 1 was standing,’ continued 
our informant, ‘^lose to the general immediately 
after this affair. He looked very iAueh displeased. 
Just then a soldier came# by ^ich a sack of flour on 
his shoulder. 

“ Hallo, my man,” said file general, “where did 
you get that flour ? ” 

“I took it from the mill yonder, rny lord.” 

u Did you pay for it ? ” 

“ No, my lord ; I took it.” 

There was an instant’s pause. Then the duko 
called out : < 

“ Provost-marslun, dolour duty ! ” 

The man Ranged on the spot ; and after that, 
there was ; $o more ( Ufering or plundering.’ 
^St^$Sicipline this ! reminding one of the command 
‘Bonnie Dundee.* But here, again, th§re is a 
fence. It does not appear that such terrible and 
ipt justice is even needed amongst the men wfom 
is Nightingale characterises as like ‘good children, 'i 


and whose self-devotion and simple piety are glorious 
proofs of# what the forty years’ peace have done in 
training and teaching the new generation. 

May w« soon 

OiA of this nettle Danger pluck the flower Safety, 

and act over again, with the like improved aspect, the 
story of the okl peace ! 



T 31 MC I N 0 S OE ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

l: AC r R 8 I O N TO El 1) E. 

A native boat with four men was at the ship’s side 
punctually at six next morning, and we three excur- 
sionists, having swallowed a light breakfast, were soon 
ready to start. There was a fine bright sky, with 
scarcely any wind to give us either aid or resistance. 
Our design was to pass through the long straight 
sound between Strombe and Osterbe, to the little 
fishing-village of Eide (different from the Hide in 
Nalsoe), near which wc hoped to be .able to see the 
noted sca-cliffs of the Kodlen and My ling, which 
there look out upon the Northern Ocean. In our 
party was Mr Robert Allan, of Edinburgh, son of the 
late Mr Thomas Allan, who, in company with Sir 
George Mackenzie, had explored the geology of the 
Faroes in ]812, and published an elaborate paper on 
the subject in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Rowing at the rate of about three miles an hour — 
for the Earbese boatmen are by no means disposed to 
overtask themselves, anil *row with short weak 
oars — we passed along a glassy fiord, with lofty 
cliffs rising close upon our left, shewing clearly the 
balding of the trap and the alternating strata of 
tufa. Flitting sea-birds, a few fishing-boats scattered 
here and there, now and then the projection of a 
porpoise-fin above the waves, are the sole objects that 
give life to the scene. By and by, we cross the open- 
ings of branch -fiords, receding amongst masses of dark 
mountains. Sometimes an unusual extent of green 
slope rising from the shore gives occasion for a small 
farming-establishment, where lives a family that pro- 
bably never lias any intercourse with others except by 
boat. Everywhere the country is seen to have the 
same kind of structure ; and, being ‘so clearly laid 
bare, we know what it is composed of ten miles off as 
w^pll as on the hillside we arc passing. Even the 
remotest mountain-tops betray what they arc, without 
putting us/o the slightest trouble. In the sound, we 
are simply passing through an excavated valley, built 
up on each side of alternate trap and tufa, forming long 
and gently rising terraces, on many of which the snow 
still rests. A loftier hill, 9uch as Skellingfield, which 
we get a glimpse of through a lateral fiord, rising 3000 
feet straight up from the sea, is merely a mass contain- 
ing a few additional courses of this grand natural 
masonry. The highest and most reduced fragments of 
beds lead us ideally to extend them into the complete- 
ness they once possessed in common with those below ; 
and we then get some notion of the enormous amount of 
njatter which has been carried away, and of the power 
of the agent which effected its removal. What a 
stupendous operation is thus revealed to the instructed 
observer! — surely far exceeding in poetical sublimity 
the mythical ideas by which the peasantry usually seek 
to explain such phenomena. Let us not, however, 
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think too disrespectfully of the uneducated, in regard 
to these matters, when we remember tluft English 
geologists of the highest reputation have, over and 
over again, expressed themselves as content to imagine 
that all such denudations, as they call them, lire the 
effect of floods of water — water which is never seen 
or known to do such things in nature, and which is seen 
at the bottom of these very hills acting in quite a 
different way — namely, forming rough beache^’ and 
cliffs, and strewing out the debris ; the only particular 
favourable to such an idea being the (m the case) 
insignificant one, that, a block in watcr^ being reduced 
to about 1} the specific gravity of the surrounding 
element, is sometimes seen to he transported somewhat 
further than might be expound. Till science can 
speak a little more rationally and conclusively, we may 
let natural wit alone. 

The sound, though indenting promontories prevent 
us from seeing more than a few miles at any time 
along its course, is, like all the other sounds between 
these islands, tolerably straight. Excepting that recent 
debris from the mountains has, in many places, made 
green slopes at the bottom, there is a general bareness 
and sterility over ’ this insular landscape. After 
becoming familiarised with its long persisting mono- 
tony, I was startled at Nord Skall with the appearance 
of some irregular masses of detrital matter stretching 
along the shore and through the waters of the sound ; 
and mentally vaticinated that here there must he some 
unusually deep recess in the mountains ; for I judged 
in the light of many former observation'?, that these 
; mounds were moraines, ?)r the ice-brought, sweepings 
of a valley or valleys which once contained glaciers. 
Accordingly, on a nearer approach, such a recess made 
its appearance, being a deep though short valley m frhe 
island of Osterde. Such findings we may always 
confidently expect, when a true key has been laid hold 
of in the investigation of natural phenomena. 

At length, after six hours of very slow rowing, we 
reached the village of Kide — a cluster of rude wooden 
cottages, much like those in Thorshavn, but the whole 
bearing a still homelier and poorer aspect. We landed 
amidst the usual group of wondering natives, on black 
rocks besprent with odorous relics of fish ; and through 
one of our boatmen, who understood our language, 
inquired if a boat with fresh men could bo had to take 
us to the Kodlen. It quickly appeared that the men 
were all absent at the fishing, so that we shouldJ>e 
obliged to continue to use the boat in \$hich we had 
come from Thorshavn. There was, hoover, some- 
thing to be done in the first place — wc 1 uist sec 
Paul Jon son's huus. It became evident, from the talk 
of the boatmen, that this was a local wonder, which no 
traveller could possibly be allowed to escape. There 
were talkings about other things while wc still lingered 
on the shore : we asked, for example, if there was a 
church in Eidc : but all ended and settled in this one 
thing — we must see Paul Jonson's Jams, liesigning 
ourselves to what seemed inevitable, we were Jed up 
through the labyrinthine passages of the village, till we 
came to a tall narrow house of rude masonry, having 
an entrance under a small wfloden arch inscribed with 
a verse from the Psalms in Danish. We were speedily 
conducted up a narrow winding stair into a neat, well- 
liglitejl apartment, containing some decent articles 
of furniture, and a few rude prints on the wall. And 
here wo were received with good-humoured civility by 


an elderly woman, who proved to be Miss Jonson. 
There was nothing at all remarkable aoout the house 
.in our eyes. What gavty it an attraction in popular 
regard, was merely its being the only house of more 
than one story, or possessing accommodations above 
the humblest, in th^viltyge, or rather perhaps the 
whole district. F/ul Jonson, the deceased father of 
the present prmw&tress, was the oncerich man'qf the 
country, iwyC had made himself immortal fiy bunding 
this mansion. We, after all, found some reason for an 
interest the house and its builder ; for Paul Jonson j 
had her* given lodging for some days to M# Thomas j 
Allan Jfid Sir George Mackenzie while they were 1 
enga&aJi in examining the geology of the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Jonson had some recollection of Mr Allan, 
and appeared gratified in seeing his sou after such a 
long interval. We learned from her, that her father 
had become interested in the ptirsutt&ti£4thv "two learned 
guests ; had been their guide summit of ft let to r- 

tind, a lofty mountain near Lv ; and. aftig/their depar- 
ture, commemorated their re<Jchmg t top of that 
mountain by placing there a stone in sit*) hod with their 
nnme^ and the date of their visit. When we came 
away to pursue our excursion to the Kodlen, 

Jonson verj" k#ndly/scnt after us a huge decanter full 
of delicious new milk. 

It was upon a perfectly smooth sea that wc set forth 
on this interesting excursion. In any other circum- 
stances, the danger might havj been such as to give us 
pit use. Wc hafl only, after all, to row out to the 
extremity of the sound, scarcely two miles off, in oilier , 
to see the grand objects wm were in quest of. Tho 
natural history of the Kodlen and My ling is simply 
this : the Faroes, all round the outside, arc powerfully 
escarped by the rage of tho ocean ; so, wherever high 
ground is presented in that direction, we find it verti- 
cally elided to the very summit. At the north-west 
extremity of the sound between Osteroe and Strom no, 
there chances to be high ground ; there, accordingly, 
arc cliffs of great elevation. The Kodlen might be 
described as a hill with one-half cut away, and the 
hare section of the remaining half presented to the sea. 
Our course lay along the base: and so gradually did its 
wonders creep upon us, that, when udder its highest part, 

Ave had amlifllci'Jty believing — grand as it was — that 
it reached an clevatio^j%s ascertained by Mr Thoury^ 
Alli^i, of 1 1.‘>1 feet. At ififtlftt one hundred yards from 
this cliffi our boat was allowed for awhile to float at ease, 
the men only tailing care that avo did not come too 
near. It was a most magnificent scene* The <d iff is 
absolutely vertical ; at one pigee. it even ov:4 bangs. 
The sAvell of the calm water, onwhich « wffr ^>oat rose 
and fell, avus continually advancing to dash itself 
on the base, or flow' hi to deep dark caves, Avhore its 
oj^rations Avere only revealed to us by the roar which 
it produced. At one place, a couple *f tall fragments 
stood at a small distance out from t!*o precipice, one of 
them perforated* below, so at to give it somewhat of the 
figure of a human be ; f>g. ‘•The excited fancy easily 
transforms them both into resemblances of humanity, 
and hence has arisen tffe name by which they are 
known, of the Giant and his Wife. Tho cliff, in 
consequence of its extreme steepness and smoothness, 
is little haunted fc>y sea-birds. 1 could observe but one 
ledge, afforded by a more than usually friable bed of 
day-stone, on which they seemed to find a tolerable rest. 

As a study for the geologist, the Koulen cannot be over* 
estimated. Imagine a section of between eleven and 
twelve hundred feet, presenting hundreds of alternating 
beds, all as dearly traceable as the ltripes on a checked * 
bed-curtain! Their arrangement is horizontal; and 
nothing can be more instructive than the regular 
intjrjectioft of the group of comparatively thin and 
soil beds of tufa and day-stone with the dense beds of 
trap. Vertical fractures at tolerably regular intervals, 
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explain to us in a momfnt w^iy these cliffs assume the 
wall-like front t>y which they are characterised. One 
vertical mass between two fractures, has fallen down 
ten or twelve feet^ and produced a fault to that extent. 
Generally, it is at the bottom of fractures that t-aves 
have been formed, the sea ha\ing been able there to 
insert its powerful wedge, and stfvork its way inward. 
There are some caves, however, an&ye the reach of the 
wavesL and whiclf must have been piVljiced before the 
present relative level of sea and land w^k-wunieih We 
all regretted that our time did not permit ut to sail to 
the opposite side of the sound, in order to passVmler the 
more magnificent Myling. We were obliged t<\ content 


ourselves with a distant view of the grand esenjpments 

:wivi 


that our men ifight rest, 1 took the opportunity of 
examining the neighbourhood. The place is ft low 
Ir^thmus between the sound and the outer ocean, and 
here there are some small fields \und«r cultivation. 
Every here and there, the rocks are presented on the 
surface, where they invariably are rounded or flattened, 
with peculiar deep channelings, precisely like those 
rocks which are now generally believed to have been 
abraded by ice. My attention being afrested by thoRe 
fea/bres, 1 looked narrowly for the stnno or scratches 
which ice generally leaves on surfaces over which it 
has passed. They presented themselves in abundance 
in several places — most strikingly of all within sea-mark 
on the shore of the quiet bay — being all directed from the 
north, which is also the direction of the cmntnr or 
channelings, and further, of the passage or isthmiA in 
which the village lies. It was curious to reflect that 
these minute features should still be preserved on a 
surface which has since been subjected to so long a 
period of oceanic attrition as is indicated by the cliffs 
of the Kodlen and Myling. 

By ten o’clock in the evening, we were once more 
on board the 77/or, where we learned that our amateur 
photographer had had a great «Iay *in Tkorshavn, 
enabling round him all^/ t'iT? remarkable-looking 


of that part of the coast, and of the stack s- or f iFUyin, 
fragments of rock which. we sec shooting hundreds of 
feet high in its front.* The whole, taken in connection 
with the similar, though less elevated cliffs all around 
the Faroes, said to form a splendid illustration 

of what the sea can do Ilfccutting down lulls and strewi%g 
out the removed materials. 


Returning to* jEide, ami having to wait there awhile. 


persons of both sexes, ancPPs,;! ting their infinite ^sur- 


prise by the fidelity of bis portraitures. 1J is greatest 
difficulty had blen to keep lus sitters from corning 
in theia fine^dBunday-attire, instead of the picturesque 
habiliftRfjjts they accustomed to wear. The 

captain luttT'fc* an employing the time in taking in a 
supply of coal to speed us on our way to Iceland. 
One of the lieutenants, in tlfc course of his per- 
ambulations, had fallen in with and purchase^ a 
couple <rf knives, »the handiwork of one of the villagers. 
They created a general feeling of astonishment in oUr 
party; for, so far from feing rude* as everything 
that m6t the eye in Faro# seeded to be, the handles 
and cases were beautifully inlaid with brass, ebony, 
and hone, shewing much taSe as well as ingenuity 
in the artificer. One was of the size of a penknife, 
the other somewhat larger, both blades ‘being fixed 
in the handles, and designed to be inserted loose into 
their cases. I afterwards purchased a knife of consi- 
derably larger size^ of the kind used for killing the 
dolphins Which occasionally come ashore on the Faroes; 


• In » Narrative 4/4he Crum of the Yacht, Maria among the Farm 
Island# in the Summer if 10M (a beautifully illustrated and very 
■pleasantly written volume, published by Longman, 1H55), it is stated 
that the Myling, by aneroid barometer, is 2mo feet high. The 
remarkable stack* near that cliff are, in the same volume, said to 
be S(10 feet high, and are de*cribed*as bearing the appearance of 
having fallen away from the adjacent precipice. ThlB book fnay 
iU be recommended to all who wish to get a correct represent/ .ion 

fSv ^ imaee ?' 

.» ^ -- ' ' ■ ' " I ' " ■ " 


and this knife is also of elegant workmanship and 
decoration! Though the labour employed in the making 
must have been very great, the two knives first men- 
tioned cost only four shillings and sixpence of British 
money. # We were told that, while there are not, and 
scarcely co^ild be, regular artificers in Faroe, almost 
every man is at least his own smith and carpenter ; and 
that, from the«peculiar necessities of the islanders, they 
often shew a h*igh degree of ingenuity in lines of handi- 
craft *t)i<? most foreign in appearance to their general 
habits^of life. It is instructive, however, to observe 
how ingenuity mny reach a high pitch in decoration 
before it attains to any very decided practical improve- 
ment. The Fgp dose make beautiful knives ; but they 
have not yet arrived at the idea of connecting the 
handle and blade by a clasp. 

From what I have 8<*Lm of the people of Zetland, and 
know of their social condition, I think there must be a 
striking contrast between them and the Fardesc. The 
fact of the latter being a day and a half’s sail further 
to tiki north, cannot be the sole cause of the difference. 
The explanation must chiefly bo looked for in the 
different political and moral arrangements. While 
Zetland is expressly a part of Great Britain, having 
its share of representation, its settled native clergymen 
and schoolmasters, its old resident gentry, and full 
participation m a*l commercial privileges and abilities 
enjoyed by the rest of the country, Faroe is treated as 
a sort of dependency, under officers and clergy sent to 
it, and who never become naturalised in it; and, up to 
the present year, its whole commerce has been a mono- 
poly in the bands of the Danish government. Hence 
there is a deficiency of active moral elements to stir 
up, purify, and cultivate the mass of peasantry which 
constitutes the population of this northern archipelago. 
They are discontented, without, having any very clear 
idea as to what is the matter with them. They have 
a ‘loyalty unlearned’ towards the king, and yet are 
full of complaints against his government. With a 
view to pleasing them, the government monopoly is 
now to cease, leaving them at liberty to trade with 
any person or country ; yet they are full of fears 
regarding tins change, lest it leave them unsupplied 
with the corn which they require from abroad. I 
can have no doubt that free* trade will bring about 
its usual good effects in Fnrd*\ and artiong the best 
will be its inspiring a hitherto unknown feeling of 
self-assertion and self-dependence. 


MONSIEUR LE M A I R E. 

In this country of ours, it is not always easy for the 
suitor to get Ins mistress’s consent to marry him ; even 
w^pn that is obtained, mammas and papas will foolishly 
interfere ; ai^l, in short, a thousand things may occur 
to prove tli# truth of the saying, that the course of true 
love never does run smooth. But once it comes fairly 
to marriage, the difficulty is at an end. Everything 
tlieu is as easy as lying. To get married in England 
is a very simple affair indeed, for there are several ways 
of tying the knot-matrimonial, in order to meet the 
requirements of every taste, and the condition of every 
pocket. In the first place, a man may be married at 
his parish-church, by his parish-priest, and by his 
parishiderk, either by licence or after due publication 
of banns on three successive Sundays, after the form 
and fashion of his forefathers; secondly, he may be 
luarried in any chapel of meeting-house belonging to 
persons of any religious persuasion whatsoever, pro- 
vided it be duly registered for the purpose; and 
lastly, he may dispense with the religious ceremonial 
altogether— he may decline availing himself of the 
assistance of either priest or minister, and be married 
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democratically at a registrar’s office. In that part of 
the United Kingdom called Scotland, he may^bc married 
by a blacksmith, or anybody else; and in fact, so easy 
is the affair there, that it is more difficult tell what 
docs not constitute a marriage in Scotland than what 
does. In any case, there is not the least difficulty in 
getting the work speedily and efficiently performed : par- 
sons, ministers, registrars, and blacksmiths, being ready 
enough at all times to earn their fees ; and the law, in 
this case at least, cannot be said to insist on Vexatious 
and needless formalities. It throws no difficuAies in 
the way which can try the patience of the most ardent 
lover, or risk the scaring away of the shyest of old 
bachelors. * 

It is not so, however, in France. There, if the law of 
marriage had been framed by the most rabid of the 
Malthusian philosophers, for* the express purpose 
of deterring their countrymen from assuming the 
bonds and obligations of wedlock, it could not have 
more effectually answered the purpose. The •number 
of certificates of birth, death, age, the consent of 
parents, if absent, &c., which must be produced 
before one can get married in France, is perfectly 
bewildering. It would really seem that the lawyers, 
when discussing this part of their code, were labouring 
under a monomaniacal dread of bigamy. They have 
made it a matter of considerable* difficulty to get 
married onee ; and as to having more than one wife 
at one and the same time a la Tiirque, the thing in 
France must be impossible. Even when both parties 
are French bred and born, great delay and expense 
must often be submitted to before the requirements of 
the law can be observed ; but when one party is French, 
and the other a foreigner, the difficulty is increased 
fourfold, and becomes, in the case of a stupid mayor — 
and mayors arc occasioBully stupid in France as well 
as in England — almost insurmountable. Now this was 
my own predicament. An Englishman marrying one 
of his own countrywomen in France, may be married 
in the chapel of the British embassy, and so awoid 
meddling with the French law altogether; but it is 
not so if he would marry a Frenchwoman. In that 
case, he must be married according to the law of France, 
which, recognising marriage as a civil contract only, 
ordains that such contract must be entered into before 
the municipal authorities of the district in which one 
of the contracting parties resides, or rather in which he 
or she has resided long enough to have acquired a 
domicile — the domicile as regards marriage being 
established by six months’ continued residence jn one 
commune. In short, a foreigner can only be married 
in France to a French subject, according to French 
law — that is, before the civil officer, generally the 
mayor of the commune. In England, from the Lord 
Mayor of London downwards to the most insignificant 
first magistrate of the most infinites^nal borough 
corporate, mayors have little to do besiT&s presiding 
over the gatherings together, either for jollity or palaver, 
of their fellow-citizens ; but in France, Monsieur 1c 
Maire is a vastly more notable personage : he is a 
government functionary, and chief-priest in the temple 
of Ilymen. 

For my own part, neither parental objections nor 
avuncular threatenings clouded my courtship. I was 
undisturbed alike by the cares attendant on the dispo- 
sition' of wealth, and the anxieties inseparable from 
poverty. I had made choice of a wife; no one had a 
word to say against it; and we had nothing to do but 
to be married as soon as we pleased. It was at this 
point, however, that all our difficulties commenced. 

Paris has twelve mayors— one for esUi of the twelve 
arrondissements into which the city is divided— and 
marriages must be celebrated before the mayor of the 
arrondissement in which one of the parties is domiciled. 
When, therefore, both lady and gentleman are resident 
in the capital, there is generiilly sC choice between two 


mayqrs ; but as it happened that my 'domicile was m 
the same arrondissement as that of mj) intended wife, 
we had no choice but u> be married by Monsieur le 
Maire of the third arrondissement ;• and that officer 
bein$ both very stupid and very tenacious of his 
opinion, we were actuary compelled to have recourse 
to the law before Lr coakl be made to perform liis 
office. jr 

The individuaJ^vho filled the posfc of may of of the 
third arroiwjfScment of Paris at that pePiod, Ws a 
retired hyfyer, an ex-notaire, or avoud, or avocat, or 
something of that kind - just such a man as with us 
retires pm his business or profession when be lias 
securedla competency, and gets himself put oil the 
courtfy Jbcnch, in order to add a little dignity to the 
otium life promises himself for v thc remainder of his days. 

In person, Monsieur le Maire was tall, thin, and what 
the French call diy; in manner, precise, somewhat 
pompous, and cold. Add to this, tint »hc had an 
overwhelming idea of his owr.-irTerit, and was much 
prejudiced against everything English :,/und it was 
easy to see that he would psovo a \<Jy troublesome 
fellow to deal with, particularly if roijhrod to do any- 
thing B out of the common routine' of his office. I was 
not long in verifying the correctness of this my firg^ • 
impression, aad thrft, too, although 1 had taken tne 
precaution to get an introduction to the great man 
from a mutual acquaintance. He was a troublesome 
fellow to deal with, as the sequel will abundantly 
shew. • 

• ‘ Monsieur lo Maire,’ said I on my first interview 
with him, with my very host, how, and in my very best 
French, with the Anglo-Parisian accent — 1 Monsieur le ' 
Maire, I am about to espouse a French lady, who is 
domiciled in the arrondissement which enjoys the 
advantage of being presided over by you ; an advan- 
tage m which I have the happiness to participate; and 
I have availed myself of the kindness of our obliging 
friend to enable me to inquire of you personally what 
formalities it will be requisite for me to observe in the 
matter. I am quite aware that the French law of 
marriage is very strict in the case of one of the con- 
tracting parties being a foreigner, but I feel sure (and 
here I made another of my very best bows) that I 
could not do better than apply to monsieur for advice 
and direction.’ # ^ 

‘ Monsieur,’ rephecj^ie mayor in his sta&ly wa*>v 
but w ith great politeire^f^tickled, as I had hoped, tfy 
the* flattery administered in my opening speech — 1 as 
you are a foreigner, a British subject, and Mademoiselle 
voire future is a French woman, we shall j’equirc^several 
pieces (certificates'), which only btf obtained in 
your own country/ I fear, fa bo 

the cause of some expense, and what monsieur will 
probably disrelish far more — delay ;’ and here Monsieur 
1^ Maire facetiously turned out his hands, shrugged up 
his shoulders, dropped the corners of Jus mqpth, and 
raised his brows, in true Gallic fusion. 

*The expens* is of little moment, but delay will be 
inconvenient,’ I stamn^ercd*out with a faint attempt at 
a smile— for the delay of a month to a man - about 
making a love-match, appears almost like an adjourn* 
merit sine die. 

‘Monsieur is not married— there are no legal impe- 
diments to the step lie is about to take ?’ 

‘ Married ! ’ 1 cried, laughing, in spite of my vexation 
at the threatened delay, at the gravity with which the 
question w r as put. ‘1 do not contemplate bigamy, 
Monsieur le Maire, and I am not atarareof the existence 
of any legal impediment whatever, \iyay proceed/ 

‘Nc voub fachez pas, monsieuif We must proceed 
with due euution, and, indeed, with more than our 
usual care, since monsieur is a foreigner.’ 

I Well, well, monsieur, I can easily prove that t am 
a ingle man ; and, moreover, if you desire it, that I 
w m never married in my life. What next ?’ 
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4 Is monsieur majeur (of age) ? * % 

4 I’m four-and-twenty in December.’ It was now 
June. t f 

1 Then you are not of agd. You are mintuir eluant 
au marine (a minor as regards marriage). You can- 
not marry until ypu are twonf^flve without consent of 
your parents. Are your paftntsfcving ? * 

‘ My motlier, yes. My father diw more than twenty 
yearylnce.* 4 

‘ 'rtiat, monsieur, must he proved by a'Vrtificnte of 
death ; and I must also have that of his birtW* 

4 Why,' I asked, * of his birth V For, owinato pecu- 
liar circumstances, I knew that such a certifies e could 
not easily be procured. ‘A certificate of hfi death 
would seem to me to he all that can be requisite* If 
he he dead, and I prove .that lie is so, 1 shoulu think 
that even the law, if curious on the point, might take 
for granted that he had been born ! ’ 

The sneer -was. irrepressible, but the indulgence in 
it wfts attended with *$wgastrous eon sequences. I hi^l 
made the forti^a] old lawycf my enemy, and he proceeded 
more solemnly^ ‘ban ever: 

‘Monsieur is evidently not aware of the gravity of 
the circumstances. It is important that every pAjcau- 
Ntfcrn should be taken, and that we should keep strictly 
on regie. I am bound to protect Vie interests of my 
countrywoman, and I shall certainly insist on the 
production of the pieces I have mentioned. It by 
no means follows that 1 am to yield a point because 
monsieur cannot see tkc necessity of it.’ Having 
delivered himself of this reproof, Ire resumed liN 
int&Togatory : 

‘Does Madame votre mere intend to be present at 
your marriage ? ' 

* She does not.’ 

‘Eh bieu ! monsieur,’ said the mayor briskly, as if 
delighted at being able to give me this extra trouble, 
‘since you are a minor as regards marriage, I mist 
have the written consent of Madame votre mere, 
properly attested by British authorities.’ 

‘By what authorities ?’ I asked. 

‘ Where does madamc reside ? — where is her 
domicile ? ’ 

* She resides chiefly in London.’ 

‘Eh bien! the consent of madaine must be attested 
by the I^or’ Mayor Londres !’ * # v 

■^l‘Tho what?’ said t, laughinyfj^nrtily — ‘the what?’ 
*‘By the Lor’ IS layer — tlfWi,*; Mayor do Londres.’ 
‘Surely, Monsieur lc Maire, you are joking. The 
Lord Mayor of London has nothing} whatever to do 
with marriagqp. His lordship would laugh at ine 
if I we^^o apply to hijjpon such a subject. Besides, 
even as be lore whomMny mother could 

make a declaration of her consent, the Lord Mayor is 
not the proper officer to apply to* inasmuch as he has 
no jurisdiction in that quarter of the capital in whivh 
she resides. Y(gi are asking me, therefore, to do 
what is impossible. I cannot comply with your 
request.’ * • « 

‘Then, monsieur,’ said the ipayor with the most 
provoking coolness, ‘on ne'vous mariora pas (we will 
not marry you).’ * 

‘Not marry me! Am I, then, to understand that 
no Englishman who is under flve-and-twonty years 
of age can be married in France without the consent 
of his parents, certified l>y the Lord Mayor of London ? ’ 
‘Just so, monsieur, if the parents reside in London. 
The Lor* Mayor — 

‘The Lord Maydr,’ I, interrupted warmly, ‘has 
nothing to do it. Mayors in England are not 

mayors in Framft. They ’ 

‘Monsieur, I know my duty. A mayor is a mayor. 
IjgOrieetly understand the nature of the functions 
rtaining tp that important office. Had 1 not dime 
e government of his majesty would not have c J?n- 
to ;ny care one of the arrondissements of the 


capital. Besides, somo years since, T passed a week 
or more London, during which time 1 made your 
national institutions my serious study. Of course, I 
'did not folget the Lor’ Mayor de Londres; and, there- 
fore, unjess I have the consent of madamc, certified by 
him, on ne yous mariera pas.’ 

‘Very well, monsieur,’ said I with a sigh, feeling 
quite unable to combat the logic I bad just heard — 
‘very well; I must endeavour to satisfy you. Pray, 
go on."’ * 

4 In what diocese were you domiciled when last in 
England?’ asked the mayor with the tone and manner 
of a judge or advocate examining a witness. 

‘In the dioeei? of London.’ 

‘ Which, I believe, is in the province of Canterbury.’ 

‘It is,’ I replied, wondering what would come next. 

‘Must not the ban As of marriage in England bo 
published on three successive Sundays at the parish- 
church of one of the parties ? ’ 

‘ Not If the marriage be by licence.’ 

‘ Eh bien !’ cried the mayor with a look of triumph ; 
‘ since monsieur cannot have a licence here ii Paris, 
and since his banns cannot be published la has a 
Londres, lie must procure a certificate to the effect 
that banns may, under certain circumstances, be 
dispensed with, from Milor’ Arche vfcque de Canterbury.’ 

* Nonsense ! ’ exslaimed I, fairly losing my temper at 
the mention of this other milor’ to whom I was to be 
sent for permission to be married — ‘Nonsense! The 
archbishop of Canterbury lias no more to do with 
this matter than the Lord Mayor of London. Jt is 
impossible ’ 

‘Eh bien! monsieur,’ said the mayor in a towering 
passion, 4 on ne vous mariera pas, on lie vuus mariera 
pas! I will have both the pieces T have mentioned — 
that from the Lor’ Mayor de tLondres, and that from 
the Lor’ Archewquo de Canterbury. Without them, I 
repeat, on ne vous mariera pas.’ 

Expostulation was vain. The mayor was not to be 
persuaded cither that the conditions he insisted on 
were impossible of fulfilment, or that they were unne- 
cessary. In vain our mutual acquaintance, avIio all 
this time had been plunged over head and ears in the 
Ddbots, endeavoured to bring him to reason — in vain I 
requested him to take counsel with his brother-official 
in the second arrondissement-— that being the quarter 
where such marriages were most common. The unfor- 
tunate word ‘Nonsense!’ had sunk deep into his soul, 
lie was deaf to all remonstrance ; and ringing his bell, 
bowefj us hastily out, the last words I heard being, 
‘Lor’ Mayor dc Londres,’ and ‘On ne vous mariera 
pas.* 

What was to be done? There was only one mayor 
in Paris who could marry me, and he would not, except 
on* ertain absurd conditions, which I believed it would 
be quite impossible to comply with. My best plan, of 
course, woulfi have been to apply at once to a person 
competent to give me a legal opinion on the question ; 
but lovers are apt to be impulsive, and forget to weigh 
pros and cons. A lover who reflects is but half in love. 
I was really in love — overhead and ears — and, therefore, 
without any reflection at all, at once set out for England, 
without having any very clear idea of what I was going 
to do when I got there. We were then in the pre-railway 
period of the age ; and depositing myself in one corner 
of the coupe of a diligence, I was soon rumbling along 
on my >vay to Boulogne. As hour after hour the huge 
‘conveniency’ creaked and bumped, and rolled along 
on the dreary road, I over and over again cursed the 
obstinacy and conceit of. the J ack-in-office who had 
sefit me far away from my bride, and compelled me to 
adjourn, perhaps for months, the realisation of my 
hopes. Lover-like, I conjured up every possible mis- 
fortune which could grow out of this unhappy delay. 
I half persuaded myself that something must happen 
to break off the affair altogether ; and as, to my excited 
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imagination, the* prospect before me grew blacker and 
blacker, the more find more heartily did I anathematise, 
in a choice compound of British and Gallic, the pig- 
headedness ol‘ Monsieur lcMaire du troisieme trrondisse- 
ment. His eternal ‘on ne vous mariera pas’ incessantly 
haunted my ears. If I endeavoured to snuieji a moment 
of repose, my sleep was troubled by frightful dreams, 
of which the mayor was the most prominent figure — 
the nightmare for ever standing between me and the 
girl l" left behind me ; and when roused ‘from my 
spasmodic slumbers by the nasal whine of the profes- 
sional beggar, who was following the lumbering vehicle 
up the hill, his ‘eharito, s’il vous plait,’ conveyed no 
meaning to my mind but that of ‘(>11410 vous mariera 
pas.’ 

1 need not say that I got no certificate from 
either Lor’ Mayor or Lor’ Arche vcque de Canter- 
bury; but being advised by a friend, who, not being 
in love, had all his senses about him, I armed myself 
with the consent of my surviving parent, attested by 
the poliee- magistrate of the district in which she 
resided. To this J added certificates of births and 
deaths without number, always excepting that of the 
birth of my father, which, as 1 had anticipated, I could 
not easily procure ; and, so provided, set off 011 my 
return to Paris, in the full persuasion that I had done 
all, and more than all, that was realty neeessar}\ Not 
so, however, thought Monsieur le Maire. Fixing his 
double eyeglass across the sharp ridge of his long nose, 
he read every word of the various documents which I 
had been at so much pains to procure -the English 
originals, as well as the French translations of them, 
although of the former language he knew not a word- 
and then laying them down with great deliberation, he 
dexterously dropped his spectacles from off his pro- 
boscis by a sudden tw itch of the nostril and wink of 
the eye, and said again very emphatically : ‘Monsieur, 
on no vous mariera pas.’ 

‘But, monsieur, consider tile awkward position in 
which I am placed. 1 have proved to you by *the 
| signature of a London magistrate, duly attested hv 
that of the British consul in Paris, that L have the full 
consent of my only living parent ; and 1 have proved, 
in an equally satisfactory manner, that my father died 
more than twenty years since. In short, 1 have done 
all that is really necessary to render my marriage valid, 
as you, may easily ascertain by consulting with your 
colleague in the arrondissemcnt in which these mixed 
marriages are of the most frequent occurrence. Vour 
persistence in your resolution places me in a position 
of great difficulty. If I have done all that the law 
requires — and permit me to say that I have — what more 
would you have me do ? ’ 

‘What more! monsieur, what more! Why, 1 would 
have you procure the consent of Madame votre rj^re, 
attested by the Lor’ Mayor do Londre|; and also, I 
would have you procure a certificate ft*>m the Lor’ 
Arohcveque de Canterbury, to the effect that your 
I* banns of marriage need not and cannot be published 
where you were last domiciled in England, if you 
should be married in France. Without these two 
most important pieces, I repeat, on ne vous mariera 
pas/ So saying, and buttoning his coat over his shirt- 
frill in a very decided cuMt-short kind of manner, 
Monsieur le Maire du troisieme arrondissement rc*e 
from his seat, and once more formally bowed me out 
of his apartment. 

I now determined on doing what I ought "to have 
clone at the outset, as soon as the difficulty arose— I 
determined or^sceking legal^advice ; and I accordingly 
laid the case before a gentleman with whom I Had 
a slight acquaintance, a deputy -procureur du roi. 
Having fully explained the position in which I stood — 
naiqely, the impossibility of getting married because 
the nfayor refused to perform his office unless I com- 
plied with certain impossible conditions to which ho 
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obstinately clung, I stated, ivith great energy, my 
determination of proceeding at once lo England, to j 
got married 111 that fre^ country, unless a way could 
be found of speedily bringing 1 the tnnyor to reason. 
The good-natured lawyer laughed heartily at the recital 
of my troubles, but jafmiiscd that he would soon get 
me put out of my mijfy.# He was as good as his word. 

He forthwith preceded to argue the point in the Palais 
de Justice — thg^rurisian Westminster Hall — before the 1 

parquet (ccpt»'fj of Monsieur le 1 'rocurcur <'Ai lloi‘> and 
having byiteu the enemy at all points— having shewn 
both th/ such conditions were not required, and that 
they we/e impossible to he fulfilled— the poor cid mayor, 
in a fer days, received a very curt and formal epistle 
fron\ Monsieur le l'rocureur, requiring and commanding 
him to ’proceed forth with 111 t[ie matter of the marriage 
between Monsieur Dash, a British subject, and Made- 
moiselle Chose, horn and now domiciled m Baris. After 
this, everything m archil, as the Propeh *ay, comme 
spr des roulettes. Nothing rei t \?niicdTuit to ‘mini* tho 
(lay;’ and this, after a lit tU ’ becoming limitation, was 
soon done I enjoyed my re*engo wj/m 1 called on 
the mayor’s clerk, who, Jack-like, h/l been quite as 
determined as his master not to marry us. and ordered 
him to affix the necessary notices or bauiis of marriage * 
011 the front (if his office that very day. 

And soon the happy (lay arrived, or rather the first 
of them, for people have two happy d:u s 111 France — 
that is if they can afford to devote two days from their 
ordinary avocations to the business of getting married. 
The first is demoted to the legal marriage before tho 
civil authorities ol* the commune. This, althmigh 1 

counting as the day of tho wedding, the day on which ** 

you are legally one in the unromuntie, matter-of-fact 
eye of the law, is not the day on which you really 
become man and w ife : it is not the day of the dressing, 
and feasting, and dancing, and weeping, and leave- 
talting, and of all the other doings, grave and gay, 
incident to a wedding. Custom, more powerful than ] 

law and revolutions, still ordains that you shall have ! 

the priest’s blessing as well as the mayor’s ; and the 
second day therefore is t/ic wedding-day par excellence ! 
— the day of elegant toilettes and elaborate repasts. 
The first day is a sort of business affair, which is passed 
over in comparative quiet, tho gaieties being reserved 
for the qiorrow^ wl^en the blushing bride, shrouded in 
her graceful veil, aii<$^rowned with white fibwers, is 
led to the altar surroi&tovl by troops of tho friends tnfd 
relatives of the two families. It is certainly curious 
that, in spite of^tlio little hold wliigli the mere ordi- 
nances of their religion have retained on the vast 
majority of the French pcof^c, marriagcH byjjjhe civil 
authority alone s^tiuld he so y jraa d* It may 

be that the logifl ceremony is too svrne —too prosaic 
for a people who are $0 given to display, and so fond 
c^‘ theatrical effect ; but whether that be the cause or 
not, the fact is certain. Very few persons^dispense 
with the benediction of Monsieur lq^flure. 

^Thc day at 4ast arrive^ then, which was to make 
the woman of my choice legally mine, and in vhich, to 
use the Turkish phrase, my tormentor, the poor stupid 
old mayor, was to eat ;*i immensity of dirt— to marry 
111c in spite of his oft-reiterated phrase, ‘ On ne vous 
mariera pas.’ Punctually, at the hour appointed, we 
came all to the Mairie, and in as short a time as it 
takes to tell it’ we were married. Placing ourselves 
opposite Monsieur le Maire, at a table covered with 
green cloth, and accompanied b) 1 four witnesses and 
many relatives, we listened patiently to the captious 
clerk, while, with the usual *legal he read over 

to us all the documents relating t| the marriage. Then 
Monsieur le Maire, girding himself with the inaignife 
of office, the tricoloured scarf, reminded us, in solemn 
tones, of #the respective rights and duties of married 
pwsons, and put to each of us the all-important 
question. Lastly, the ‘yes’ being pronounced by the 
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gentleman very 'distinctly, anfi by the lady, if not^very 
distinctly, at lUst sufficiently so to shew that there 
was no mistake, Monsieur le. Maire declared, ‘in the 
name of the law,’ that we were married. 


— Sjr 


PEASANT rROVERBfVOI? NORTHERN 
GERM5i.NV 

Not ode of the# old proverb-lover3^ tt Erasmus, John 
HeyWfjod, (fr Bishop Andrews, lias hit ol!Hw happily as 
Lord Chesterfield the reason why Ve tako\t interest 
in proverbs. * Proverbial expressions,’ says liiVjordship 
with genteel severity, ‘are the flowers of theYhetoric 
of the vulgar man — no man of fashion ever has ^'course 
to proverbs/ If, like the noble lord, we look upAi; the 
world’s theatre as consisting, for all practical purposes, 
exclusively of dress-boxes, and believe man's mission 
therein to be that of Mr Turveydrop — to deport him- 
self, of course oi^r inference must he that which young 
Philip Stanhope wa«**m>octed to draw ; hut if w£ 
admit the existence of apit in its own right, we are 
hound to accept its institutions — to respect its oranges, 
lemonade, and finger- beer, albeit those refreshments 
may lack the refinement of pink champagne* and 
Reaches. One of these institutions is the proverb : it 
does not belong to the man of fasluNp : h§ lias no part 
or lot in it : it is, and ever has been, the peculiar pro- 
perty of the multitude — the vulgar, if you will ; men 
so eminently* of no particular fashion, that they are 
content to wear ready -tuiade clothes, and to utter 
ready-made wisdom. v * 

Hence the attention bestowed on proverbs in times 
which we may suppose were the identical good old 
times, so often deplored with more or less pathos — times 
when as yet geometrical flower-gardens, and periwigs, 
and French poetry, had not shewn that ‘Nature must 
give way to Art.’ Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Puller 
are well-known proverb-quoters ; John ScJden hasjjis 
word of commendation for Dr Lancelot Andrews’s 
study of tins branch of popular philosophy, ‘ because 
by them [that is, proverbs] he knew the minds of 
several nations, which is a brave thing/ Good George 
Herbert was another parccmiographer. The proverbs 
of Italy were collected, to the number of 0000, by 
Montaigne's translator, the ‘Still resolute John Florio,’ 
as he delighted to style himself; tljose of P r juice, by 
Hud in ; jffnd of Spain, not to. nation Anterior names, 
b^the glorious governor of-ij^/ataria. Germany lias 
not been so fortunate, possibly^ oeeause German litera- 
ture, as a literature, is comparatively recent ; for 
however necessary an impulse from abroad may be, 
the dev^jopmlift of home^sources is at the same time 
the strenlSi^^d tj^^lvlnction of a Station's literature. 
The seed niaycorne from far, but to,* tree draws its 
pith and substance from the sotf, and with its roots 
explores many a rich vein of unsuspected popular 
poetry gnd popular humour. Latterly, however, 
Folklore, if suchY^word be admissible, has become a 
Btaple commodity in Germany ; and scores of pleasant 
little bopks, in yellow or (pay paper-covers', adorned 
with honest German wood-cuts, and filled with popular 
legends, popular talcs/ and popular songs, annually 
come forth at the fair of Leipsic, and subsequently 
flutter their way across the Channel to the shelves of 
the London foreign bookseller. Among these have 
appeared one or two collections of proverbs, from which 
we have culled our specimens of German philosophy- 
made-easy. * , 

But, independently of the fact that German proverbs 
have been hithe^tt# little Noticed, these have a special 
, claim 6h English readers : they are the proverbs of the 
. Attdeutsch* pr Low-German dialect, the language of 
vvJlfe country-folk of Hanover, Brunswick, the weird 
piegion of the Harz, and, in fact, of North .Germany 
\gen<srally-^-a dialect which, slightly modified, becomes 
\ Dutch, high and low; and further modified, is tofce 


found, so philologists say, in the mouths of Her 
Britannic IMajesty’s subjects. And of their near 
relationship to our own ‘ wise saws, ’"there is abundant 
’internal evidence. Less poetical than the Oriental 
proverbs, less sarcastic than those of Italy, not so 
dignified as f the Spanish, nor so witty as the French, 
their characteristic is that of our own popular sayings — 
sound common sense, gilded over with a quaint humour, 
bearing the sarfie relation to Southern humour that an 
unctu&us ‘chuckle does to a positive laugh. That we 
should^find some old friends in German dress, is only 
to be expected : there are certain truths so obvious, 
certain condensed preachments so universally useful, 
that they arc jamiliar in the people’s mouths from 
Cork to Canton, the form of utterance merely varying 
with surrounding circumstances. 4 Owls to Athens/ 
‘Pepper to Jlindostan,’ t‘ Oil to the city of the olives/ 
4 Iloney to the bee-keeper/ 4 Indulgences to Home/ 
4 Enchantments to Egypt’ — all preach the same sermon; 
and, no «Joubt, if we were sufficiently acquainted with 
the iqqral philosophy of Central Africa, we would find 
many a gray-tufted little Nestor clucking out his 
Bosjesman version of 4 Coals to Newcastle,’ possibly in 
the form of ‘Tails to monkeys,’ or 4 Self-conceit to the 
white man/ So with the Low-Gerinan philosopher as 
with us — the persevering pitcher is doomed 4 De kraug 
geit sail lange tau ^ater, bet he brejet/ and the broth 
is spoiled, ‘Viele kuchc verdarwet den bri;’ and new 
besoms sweep clean, ‘Nie bossen kerit gaud;’ and 4 Et 
is mch alles gold vat glaenzet/ Our 4 Cut your coat 
according to your cloth,’ appears as 4 One must stretch 
himself according to the blanket’ — a sage precept, 
for the better comprehension of which we may refer 
the curious to Jones’s predicament in a German 
bed, as depicted by Mr Doyle in his Rruwn, Jones , 
and Robinson. For ‘One lean's meat is another 
man’s poison,’ the PlattdeuLseh is, 4 One man’s owl is 
another’s nightingale and for 4 A bird in the hand/ &c , 

‘ A sparrow in the hand is better than a dove on the 
housetop/ Tlie sarcastic injunction against offering 
advice to our grandmothers in the art of sucking 
eggs (winch, it must he confessed, hovers on the 
confines of slang), is much improved on by the German 
peasant in 4 Don’t teach me to know' carp — my 
father was a fisherman/ A very old and very familiar 
story appears in the proverbial form, as,. 4 44 We make 
music,” said the bellows-blower to the organist;’ and 
a still older, as, ‘‘‘It’s too crooked for me,” said the 
fox, when the sausage hung from the rafters/ By the 
way, we may observe that this article of consumption, 
the Bausage, occupies a prominent place, suggestive of 
immense popularity, in German parmmiology. Thus, 
‘Wost, w'eer wost ’ — literally, ‘Sausage in return for 
sausage’-- is the equivalent for our 4 One good turn 
deserves another;’ it being a point of etiquette with 
the peasant of^Northern Germany, to present specimens 
of this delicacy to his neighbours when performing the 
obsequies of a deceased porker. Again, ‘ Everything 
has an end, and a sausage has two ’ — true of the lordly 
Hamburger as of the smallest of 4 Small Germans and 
4 He who has no stick for his dog, must correct him 
with sausages/ — The precise sentiments of the German 
rustic touching the relations of husband and wife, and 
parent and child, are not made very clear by his pro- 
vybs. Some breathe a love of home, and a thorough 
relish for domestic life; for example: ‘Eigen herd is 
goldes wert’ — 4 One’s own hearth is gold’s worth;’ 
while id, others, the usual accompaniifients of a happy 
home are treated in an essentially old-bachelor spirit. 
Thus, in pointing out the evils of a large family, 
children are likened to pigs: ‘Many swine make the 
wash thin/ and therefore, ‘The man that wishes for 
children is a fool/ If these proverbs were exclusively 
of Dutch origin, the apparent anomaly would be readily 
accounted for. It is easy to conceive that, among a 
people worshipping the mop and scrubbing-brush, and 
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utterly given over to the order denominated ‘apple- 
pie,’ the popular feeling regarding children would be 
‘drat ’em.’ Are there any children in Holland, any 
little treekschuyt-built urchins, that erect V™ttos of 
Ostend oyster- shells on the banks of her emails, and 
afterwards print off mud-proofs of their bpot-solcs on 
her dear snowy door-steps ? It may be ; but if there 
are, we pity them in that land of perennial tidiness. 
The truth is, the province of proverbs is not, in general, 
the sunny-side of things : they have to do with lflllrmi- 
ties rather than virtues ; their business is to lecture, 
warn, and advise; in fact, to be homilies, not eulogies. 
Excellent advice in this spirit is given to those who 
are about to marry. Brunswickers say: ‘ In marrying 
a wife and buying a horse, one must be cautious;’ and 
also, ‘ When you wed a neighbour's daughter, and buy 
a neighbour’s cow, jmu know wfiat you have got;’ or, 
as they say in Cheshire, ‘ Better marry over the 
mixon than over the moor.’ The following may not 
be universally admitted : — ‘Good parents briiuffcp had 
children, and had parents good children.* But* who 
can say that this is not only too true : ‘ One father can 
support ten children ; ten children cannot support one 
i father.’ It is not on the stage alone that Lear is liome- 
| less, and Regan and Goneril refuse him shelter. In 
private life, even in German peasant-life, that drama 
has been acted more than once; oi* the following, as 
well as the one just quoted, would not be popular 
j sayings: ‘I don’t undress till I am going to bed;’ 
implying tliat it is rash in a father to give up bis all 
to bis children, relying on their filial affection for 
i support in bis old ago. The domestic empire is nicely 
partitioned m ‘ The cat, the clock, and the wife belong 
to the inside of the bouse ; the dog and the husband, 
to the outside’ — an aphorism which has, no doubt, 
driven many a hen-peclSed goodman from Ins seat by 
the fireside. Among the neighbourly proverbs, w r e 
find : ‘Better a neighbour on the wall than a kinsman 
far away,’ and ‘Sweep before y*our own door first, then 
help your neighbour,’ which, by a delicate adjustment 
of the emphasis, may be used cither as a selfish maxim 
or the reverse. 

As a general rule, blockheads are mercilessly casti- 
gated in proverbs : perhaps the only exception, the 
only popular saying, which in the least advocates the 
case of that ill-used class, is a German one-— namely, 

‘ Alberne lue siut ak lue’ — ‘ Silly people are people for 
all that;’ at the same time, we are told that ‘It is not 
good to cat cherries with silly folk,’ or to give them 
overmuch encouragement, for ‘ When the ass favs too 
well, he dances on the ice.’ A consoling fact, however, 
is stated — ‘ No fool is so stupid hut he finds another who 
thinks him clever.’ The highest )>oint to which folly 
can possibly reach, is shewn in ‘ He asks the host if 
lie keeps good beer,’ such simplicity being obvioafcly 
hope if 88. » 

So much for folly in general. The special follies, and 
their near relations, the minor vices, have a fair share 
of wisdom expended on them. In flagrant cases of 
empty sententiousness, the remark to be used is * Hush ! 
the cat lays an egg, and the goats are lambing.’ On 
self-sufficiency we have, ‘Vorwarts as Ick, seggt dei 
krewt’ — ‘ Forwards like me, said the crab.’ On greedi- 
ness : ‘ He who will have the last drop from the can, 
gets the lid on his nose.’ On that over-cunning whi<?h 
generally recoils on itself : ‘ Cunning hens lay their eggs 
among nettles/ with consequences to themselves that 
may be imagined ; and again : * “ Where they are singing, 
one may rest easy,” said the devil, and seated himself 
on a nest of ants.’ On the* policy of assurance as^n 
element of worldly success : * Impudence is not good- 
looking, but it is nourishing.* 0 truthful parcemiart ! 
was it the humbug-won Iranistan of some mute 
inglorious Barnum, guiltless (as yet) of an unblushing 
autobiography, that first called forth this reflection ? 

If Samuel Weller, Esquire, Junior, had been Boots at 


t 
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the Weiszcr Hirsch, Gdtiingon, instead of the White 
Hart, Southwark, the authorship of the following would 
be a matter of little doi^it ‘ “That’s done with,” as 
Jack said when he buried his father / ‘“It costs noth- 
ing,”' as the peasant said when he thrashed his son ;’ 
“‘Too well is too wpll/U#thc man said when he beat his 
wife to death “‘Turn’s the price of the cow,” as the 
peasant said when joe brought seven pence home to his 
wife;’ “‘ One have his joke,” hs the devil said 

when he raV Ins grandmother through witfi the pitch- 
fork whjfch stroke of humour rather exceeds the 
limits oj a joke as laid down in another aphorism, 

‘ Ajokcwnust have a sheep’s tooth, not a dogV 

In rfrtrictnoss, these latter can hardly be called 
prov*ros — they have ‘salt’ enough, lmt they want ‘sense’ 
and ‘ shortness/ the other two ingredients considered 
requisite by Howell. A point or purpose, even though 
it be an immoral one, seems essential to the proverb 
proper. Thus among the recognis^k^iOvdVbs of Italy, 
to bo found maxims little *,tflort of villainous and 
even our honest Plattdeotsch collection® vfmtain not a 
few of at least dubious morality*; for exy/plc: ‘Children 
and fools tell the truth;’ ‘ Neecssary 'lies are no sin/ 

‘ TruiJh finds no shelter / yet at the same time you are ( 
told to ‘Keep on the right path, and I ho hushes wnjjft 
hurt your ey**.’ Although, as wo have already said, 
poetry is not a leading characteristic of the How- 
German proverbs, it is not wholly wanting • there are 
few proverbs in any language more touchingly poetical 
than this: ‘When the tree is ffreat, its planter is dead / 
alid what a truJhful, simple little wayside ‘ hit’— to use 
art-slang— is contained in, ‘ When the wagoner cun 
drive no longer, he still loves to hear the creaking of 
the wheels!* So with Wordsworth’s old huntsman — 

Still there’s something m the world 

At which his heart lejoiee^, 

t Foi when the chiming hounds arc out, 

He dearly loves then voices. 

From the purely local proverbs, we learn some 
important facts: that ‘Prussians have two stomachs, 
and no heart;’ that the Harz mountaineers, with all 
the\r knowledge of diablerie, arc yet simple folk in 
agricultural matters— ‘the Harzor believes that flax 
grows on trees and that liberty in Prussia is not of a 
high character *wh:*h is to be inferred from tty 1 saying, 
‘You arc not yet Ricklingen’— that is, out pt 
Prijpsia, or danger, lit- following is national rather 
Ilian local, and seems to he a favourite, judging by 
the frequency w*ith wl\ch it is qiTotcd in popular 
tales : — ‘ God never forsarces a German .*ybon he can’t 
eat, he can drink ;’jfor the l^^of which, vj#! Head’s 
Bubbles, passim, f 

The origin of proverbs may be traced to man's very 
natural antipathy to h bare truism acting on his love 
fiV abstract truth. The human mind, in spite of all 
the uncomfortable things said of it, 1ms it* healthy 
instinctive appetite for truth, as tilt* stomach has for 
hr# ad ; but th<? fare must^ic seasoned in the one case 
by fancy, in the other by si&t, else the palate etfon tires, 
Les extremes se touchent, the distaste for the common- 
place and the taste for fhe true ; and the result of the 
union is the proverb; for wlwt is a proverb hut a 
truism made palatable. For example, that people are 
apt to presume on excessive kindness, is a simple truth, 
which must have been felt many a time in every 
German peasant community from j the Brocken to the 
Rhine; and probably uttered, now in one form, now in 
another, and each time forgotten from its very obvious- 
ness and triteness, till one more giffe<£ with fancy than 
his fellows rescued the hapless tniism by means of an 
illustration drawn from the fireside: ‘Je met man do 
katte stricket, desto hocher hilt se den swanz ;* thence* 
foAh, no more was heard of presumption and kindness ; 
thi n\ore familiar substitutes drove them from the 
fiefd; and when men wished to enunciate this particular 
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truth, they ani/i : 4 The ’more* one strokes the cat, the 
higher she holds her tail.* 

And so we come to have » variety of truths— Con- 
soling truths : ‘kittle mice have tails, nevertheless;’ 
‘There's no pot so crooked but some lid fits it.’ ' Sad 
truths: ‘Weeds don’t perish, dtewever cold the winter 
is;’ and ‘It’s no child’s play wmj£ old folk ride upon 
sticks.’ Truths metaphysical: ‘ vKicn the mice are 
full, th<i meal taert.es bitter;’ ‘If youV^the cat to the 
bacoifj she toon’t eat.’ And truths unquestionable, as : 
‘The patch must altvajs be greater than Vie hole;’ 
‘The older the goat, the s title r his horn ‘ Vhen the 
cow has kist her tail, she finds out for the li\st time 
what it is good for ;’ ‘ Each one knows best wlft^e the 
shoe pinches him.’ • 

A very slight examination of the popular sayings of 
any country, suffices to shew that the national ‘shoe’ 
pinches much the same in all lands— a little fuller in 
the instep, *or <wJittle tighter in the lieel: the Ger- 
man* peasant’s * sch'dH^ the French sabot, or John 
Bull’s sturd])^lopboot — all cover kibes and corns. Bike 
the ominous wmips on* a veteran highlow, proverb.'* 
shew where the pressure has been felt: in them, expe- 
rience speaks out, sometimes in Greek, sometirfies in 
* Skjattdeutsch, hut always telling nearly the same 
story. ^ • 


FRANCIS C O I) E LA V E (1 A, 

THU MAN-FISH. 

« * 

Tnifc pow«r of man (o adapt himself to new and, 
indeed, unnatural modes of life, has long attracted 
the serious attention of the philosopher. Some have 
thought it possible for him to live in the water like 
a whale; and in support of this theory, the extraordi- 
nary aquatic feats of the Greenlanders, and the inhabi- 
tants of the shores of the Mediterranean, the South 
Sea Islanders, and the Chinese, ha\o been pointed to. 
Many men have been known to swim thirty miles a 
day; and the famous Neapolitan diver, commonly 
called 11 IVsec, once performed tire distance of fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours, on the coast of Calabria. 
At various periods, strange reports lni\c been spread 
relative |o human beings who huv0 be»:i fourtd living 
eiiher in sea-caves or on osom of the mighty 

deep itself; and amid the numerous examples broilfclit 
forward to pro^e this amphibious* nature of mat), 
probably non<^ is more curious than the following. 
But letl^ts premise up offspring of the 

present ^Piii^i^-i^nation. WluH^ier the anecdote 
be in itself absolutely true, or an exaggerated account 
of a singular and somewhat startling occurrence, wc 
cannot pretend to determine ; but we can undertake 
to say, Aat no dftubt was entertained on the subject 
by contemporary writers ; a§d that it has been treated 
as an established fact by Ti^ck tjic German poet. 

If you open the map of Spain, on the southern shore 
of the Bay of Biscay, between Asturias and Old Castile, 
you will find the town of Santander not far distant 
from Santillana, the birthplace of our old friend Gil 
Bias; and in close proximity to Santander, you will 
see the name of Lierganes. This is a place of no 
particular interest, Except what it derives from its 
connection with the? following narrative. The sur- 
rounding scenery’ mountainous, and the landscape 
stretches down throt^h picturesque valleys to the sea. 
Here, two hundred years ago, lived a poor but honest 
couple named Francisco dc la Vega, and Maria his 
wife, together with their four sons, Thomas— who \fcas 
already a priest— Joseph, Francisco, and Juan. i 
' Francisco, named after his father, was born In flic 


year 1 657, and soon began to evince a wonderful pre- 
dilection fa the water. Even in ejjLrly youth, he was 
constantly either bathing or angling in the river that 
flows through the district. The same year that ushered 
young Francisco into the world saw the last of his 
male progenitor, so that the task of maintaining her 
family mainly rested with Maria; and her son’s indo- 
lence was the source of constant grief to the poor 
woman. In vain did she exert herself to send him to 
school*: the good-for-nothing fellow was constantly seen 
during study-lioura either swimming in or loitering 
about his favourite stream. At length poor Maria lost 
all patience with her child, and in a moment of frenzy 
she eursed him, •bidding him betake himself altogether 
to the sea, and get his living there, as he was of no use 
on earth. Now, a mother’s curse is a fearful thing 
anywhere ; but amongjfc southern nations, more espe- 
cially, there is a superstitious feeling attached to it, 
which often drives the victim on to fulfil his own 
doom.**But whatever influence his mother’s words may 
subsequently have exercised on his fate, Francisco 
remained quietlj T at homo until he had attained the 
age of fifteen, when he was sent to Bilbao, to learn the 
handicraft of a carpenter. This town is not very far 
removed from Santander, and has always enjoyed a 
high reputation for the excellence of its sword and 
steel manufactures*' 

As might have been anticipated, the young appren- 
! tice shewed no greater love of work at Bilbao than he 
had previously displayed under the maternal roof. He 
was constantly wasting Ins time in the river, neglecting 
his duties, and, consequently, causing great dissatis- 
faction to his master. In this manner he continued to 
live for a couple of years, until one afternoon he went 
out with some companions to bathe. It was on mid- 
summer day, a.!>. 167-1, ‘as 4 the chroniclers, when 
this event oecuired. Alter enjoying the luxury of a 
somewhat prolonged hath, his companions came on 
shore and dressed themselves, and were rather surprised 
not? to see Francisco amongst their number. 

They waited a considerable time for their missing 
comrade, and at length returned to the town, leaving 
his clothes on the hank where he had deposited them. 
The unusual absence of his apprentice now began to 
alarm the honest mechanic, who caused inquiries to be 
instituted regarding him ; but all that coufd be gathered 
was, that he had been seen swimming down the river 
at a great distance from Bilbao; and as nothing further 
was heard of the unfortunate youth, the natural infe- 
rence* vas, that he had either become exhausted or had 
been seized with cramp, and so had fallen a victim to 
his passion for the water. 

The carpenter took the earliest opportunity of 
informing poor Maria of the probable fate of her son; 
anfcthe good folks her neighbours shook their heads, 
and said that the mother’s curse had been fulfilled. 
Maria do la^cga, in her affliction, now denied that she 
had ever made use of the dreadful words ascribed to 
her, and some of her friends corroborated this state- 
ment. Be this as it may, the honest woman gradually 
recovered from the shock she had sustained ; and con- 
vinced of Francisco’s death, people ceased to talk about 
it, and all recollection of the wayward boy was rapidly 
fading away. 

•'Five years bad elapsed, when a singular occur- 
rence happened on the opposite coast of Spaiu. One 
morning, in the year 1G79, some fishermen from Cadiz 
, were pursuing their usual avocations, and had already 
| east their nets, when they perceived a strange object 
i in^the distance. The figure moved, appeared on the 
surface, then dived under water, where it remained for 
a considerable period. In appearance, it strongly 
resembled a human being; 'and the boatmen pulled 
further out to sea, in order to take a more minute 
survey of their new acquaintance, and, if possible, to 
catch him; but as he did not appear again, they 
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returned to shore at their usual hour. Having men- 
tioned their adventure overnight, they wire accom- 
panied next morning by several of their acquaintances, 
all anxiSua to have a look at this strange Icing. In 
this they were not disappointed; for it soon f shewed 
itself in the water — now approaching, now Retreating — 
then plunging underneath, then reappearing ; and 
after going through a variety of these gambols, as if 
in pastime, it finally vanished from view. When the 
fishermen again returned with this news, tile •public 
curiosity was raised to its highest pitch, and oil sorts 
of means were devised in order to catch the monster. 
At length it was unanimously agreed that larger and 
stouter nets should be taken out, and that other boats, 
stealing across the bay from the opposite side, should 
endeavour to drive the animal into them. Already the 
water-ghost, as it was called, •formed the main topic 
of conversation in the surrounding country, and the 
authorities were naturally anxious to solve, if possible, 
the mystery. On the third day, it made its apjtearancc 
again, and remained longer than usual on the surface. 
The fishermen now threw pieces of bread into the sea, 
which it rapidly caught hold of, and devoured with 
apparent relish ; for on Hinging other slices overboard, 
the monster gradually approached nearer and nearer, 
until it finally came so close to one boat, as to get 
suddenly entangled and caught in tl«i net. 

The men, delighted at their success, now hauled their 
prize into the boat, when, to their great astonishment, 
they found the sea-monster, whom their imaginations 
had pictured as half a fish, nothing more nor less 
than any ordinary human being, with nothing of the 
fish about him except some scales on the backbone. 
They soon carried their captive on shore, where a 
curious crowd already awaited his arrival ; and amidst 
the tumult and elannMr of the people, and their 
exclamations of astonishment, they conveyed him to a 
Franciscan oonvenf. The monks, and some men of 
consequence in the place who Had followed the crowd, 
now examined this singular being more closely. They 
addressed him, first of all, in the language of the country, 
then in Italian, French, and othei dialects: but the 
wild man did not reply by a single sound ; appeared 
not to comprehend in the slightest degree what was 
said to him ; and altogether bore on his face the 
expression of* perfect imbecility. A pious monk, now 
bethinking himself th.it he was possibly possessed of 
an evil spirit, set to work with the customary solem- 
nities for driving out devils; but all the holy friar’s 
efforts proved unavailing, and did not seem to produce 
the slightest impression on this stupid being. In this 
manner he continued to live for some days in the 
convent, fed and clothed by the benevolent Franciscans, 
lie was perfectly harmless ; allowed them to do what- 
ever they pleased with him ; but nothing lie or 
heard caused in him the least apparent interest. 
Various men of rank visited the convert, in order to 
see him ; but they could find no clue to Ins identity — 
where he came from, or what he had been. 

After the first excitement about him had somewhat 
abated, he one day suddenly pronounced, in a distinct 
tone of voice, the name of Lierganes, This word he 
repeated several times, but no one present knew what 
he desired to intimate by it, as the little town,' obscurely 
situated in a remote district of the kingdom, waB pdt- 
fectly unknown to the good monks. Recollect that the 
country was Spain, and the century the seventeenth and 
you will not be surprised at this want of geographical 
knowledge on the part of the holy brotherhoods 

But it so chanced that a. young workman in Cadiz, 
hearing everyone talking about this si range being, £ud 
the unintelligible expression he had made use of, in- 
formed his companions that he himself came from a place 
named Lierganes, and that it was a small town in the 
north of Spain, not far from Santillana. This news 
produced’ a great effect ; and the wise men now began 


to conjecture, that as thbir ghost haifjiiscd only one 
word, and this word the name of a village, the proba- 
bilily was that he was ^orn there. They thereupon 
wrote to the secretary of- the Inquisition, himself a 
native of Lierganes, giving him all the particulars of 
the affair. This geiiAfttfuau immediately interested 
himself in the busiuowf; a#nl as he happened to know 
something of the fo/nly of Maria de la Vega, and had 
heard of the i^stenous disappearance of Her son 
Francisco, he ^rote to the widow and hSr children, 
to ask thynVhether, during the*lasfc five years, they 
had recyvod any tidings of their missing relative. 
They replied in the negative, and that everyone, both 
in Liijnganes and at Bilbao, considered that he was 
drowned ; for that, on the invasion of his hist bathing 
in the river, after having beyn seen swimming down 
the stream, all trace of him had vanished, and his 
clothes alone remained on the shore. 

The secretary, Don Domingo, renryted^this intelli- 
gence to the monks of the eonvmi at I’adiz, with W«hom 
he found the man-fish had now been st;r«/ig for some 
considerable pciiod. After the lapse olV-voral months, 
a friar, also belonging to the Franciscan older, arrived 
one diy at the convent. This friar, Juan liijscnde by 
name, had just returned from a pilgrimage to Jerusaleyj, 
and soon made acquaintance with the apparent idiot, 
whom he took under his especial charge, lie learned 
his history, and also what had occurred years ago at 
Bilbao ; and as the good friar was about to undertake 
a journey oil foot through ths provinces of Spain, for 
the purpose of •collecting alms for Lhe Holy Places in 
Palestine, he took his dumb protege' with him, thinking 
it possible that ho might turn out to be lhe lost youth 
of Lierganes. 

In this manner, the two companions travelled through 
the whole of Spain on foot ; and it was only in the course 
of the following year (1(>80J that they arrived at San- 
taisler. The friar now went slightly out of his way, 
m order to visit Lierganes. The road thither leads 
across a tolerably high mountain, on the other side of 
which, at the distance of about 1} mile, lies the little 
town. As soon as they arrived on the summit of this 
mountain, whence the eye commands the range of the 
entire district below, the monk turned round to his 
attendant, and said: * Hitherto I have conducted you, 
my son > it is row your turn to conduct me.’ 

The young man, w $kout any hesitation, or*stopping 
to |pok much around j?«i? thereupon led his friend inio 
the village, and went tl might on to the house of the 
widow Maria deala Vena, Ins supposed mother. As 
soon as the poor womai\saw him enter the cottage, 
she run towards 1pm, claS^ul^him in l?er fyfcns, and 
cried, with tears her eyes : 4 thou art 

indeed my son Francisco — thou art he who wasl lost 
to me at Bilbao !’ • 

^ Ilia two brothers, one of whom was the ecclesiastic, 
happening to be at home, recognise^ him als^ at once 
with joyful emotion. They cmbra'ietMiini, questioned 
him, and titidckvoured by w very possible means to get 
him to talk, of at least^o gire some tokens of sympathy ; 
but this strange being remained not only dumb, but 
as cold and insensible* as a block of marble. The 
wandering priest now left his charge to the care of 
his family, and soon quitted Lierganes; the general 
impression being that the youth had, through bis 
long residence in the sea, lost his intellect, and with 
it all recollection of his early years. 

It is very natural to suppose that the news of 
Francisco’s return should product? a peat sensation in 
the neighbourhood. People of all wfks flocked to see 
this extraordinary personage ; inJbed, several grandees 
invited him to spend a few days at their castles, in 
order to observe lam more minutely. Here lie was 
ellsely examined, and many men of the highest 
clferactcr asserted that his back and some other parts 
oftiis body were covered with scales somewhat similar 
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to those of aiish; whilst oilier individuals, wh$ saw 
him a few ye&rs subsequently, treated this part of 
the story as a fable. As Regards the rest of his 
person— he was ffix feet in •height, neither particularly 9 
thin nor stout ; his figure was aw kward ; the hair of his 
head whs of a reddish tinge, aitl quite short. He had 
no colour in the face ; ami lirSy nails were entirely 
destroyed, as if the salt-water haaSmrroded them. He 
could dot endure shoes, and alwayV^wcnt barefooted. 
If clothes vfrere given him, he w'ould weSNhein ; if not, 
he would go with perfect indifference without them. 
And the same as regarded his food : whatever was 
placed butfore him, lie ate without evincing theYdightest 
preference for one dish over another; and if hiJ juother 
neglected to provide hi in with meat, he never »sked 
for any. Occasionally, w'ould utter a few' words, 
but without any coherency, evidently meaning nothing 
by these sounds. lie could find his way perfectly to 
places with*wh«jyie had been previously acquainted; 
and* his principalcTftploynicnt consisted in carrying 
letters aboVi the neighbourhood. Henec we mav 
conclude, thaWalthough he never replied to any 
questions that were put to him, he fully understood 
the orders he received. He was even conscientious 
the discharge of these commissions, and the sender 
could always rely upon his punctuality.* Once lie was 
despatched with a letter from Licrgunes to Santander. 
A 'broad sheet of water, traversed by a ferry -bunt, 
interrupts the w r ay between lliese tw'o towns; and on 
the present occasion the ferry-boat was missing, 
whereupon lie immcduitely, without reflection, walkrtl 
int<f the water, and swam across to the opposite shore, 
arriving at Santander in a very wet condition ; but on 
being questioned as to what liad occurred, he gave 
no answer, and without saying a word, delivered the 
letters correctly, and then returned to Licrganes. 

His relations never thought of finding any steady 
employment for him again, as lie appeared totally ifcifit 
for even the most ordinary pursuit. In this way, without 
speaking, and apparently w ithHut thinking, he continued 
for nine long vears to live under his mother’s roof. 
Both she and tier friends had grown quite accustomed 
to his odd ways, and he gradually sank into obscurity 
Suddenly, however, he again disappeared from the 
village, and nothing was ever afterwards heard of him. 
Some fishermen pretended to have sf'en ^ figure bearing 
a^strong resemblance to him iiwAe harbour of Asturias ; 
but this news was never oonflajoed, and no trace outlie 
missing Francisco w t hs ever fornd. The probability, is, 
that he again betfiok himself the sea, notwithstanding 
that his youtlj£il ardour for tK‘ w ater had long vanished, 
and thAthe had, ev^ntfftiee Ins-capture at Cadiz, 
evinced indifferencelawards every thing 

around him. Tieek, who has carefully examined this 
strange history, thus concludes* his account of it : — 
‘That the captured man was the lost boy of Lierganf <, 
there is every rcafon to believe, for he himself knew his 
birthplace agaiff, be found his way there, his mother 
and brothers recognised hin»at first sig!i| §s their own 
lost Francisco. The idiot^couVI scarc<fi$K have acted 
the rdle of an impostor for ten years, since no advan- 
tage accrued from it, nor was fte in a position to derive 
the slightest benefit from the lie. His family could not 
be anxious to deceive any one in that quiet little towm, 
more especially as the maintenance o£ the unfortunate 
was nothing but a burden to them. Moreover, besides 
his immediate relations, several men of eminence and 
the most undoubted respectability bore witness to the 
genuineness of this ‘F raqgisco ; so that we must class 
this incident ililto some 1 of the most remarkable 
phenomena of natuA;, to explain which often baffles 
the ingenuity of the philosopher. It is greatly to be 
deplored that, when fished out of the Bea, this singular 
being should, have been little better, mentally, tha| a 
block of stone. Had be retained his memory, find 
regained the power of speech, it would have been hi^ily 


instructive, and interesting to have learned how he had 
supported Aiimself in the water. Divers can certainly 
hold their breath for some time; but whether any 
human bdJies possess the capacity, and may ne able to 
cultivate this capacity so far as to enable them to 
dispense w|th air for any considerable period, is not rm 
easy matter to admit. How did he live in the sen ? 
What did he cat? JIow' did he manage to escape so 
long from the murderous monsters of the deep, so that 
he did not seem to have suffered in the slightest degree 
from tay of them ? Could he dispense with sleep, and. 
if not, wdiere did he sleep? In the ocean, or on shore? 
His intellect was not so much disordered, as completely 
inactive and without power. If, indeed, this phlegmatic 
monster was in reality not the long-lost Francisco (as 
we are almost compelled to admit), then this man, 
whoever he might be,* is still more remarkable than 
the so-called fish sturba, of which even respectable 
writers relate such incredible stories.’ 

dr* arnott on smokeless pikes 

AND PURE AIR IN HOUSES. 

Dit Aunott is a remarkable example, in our time, of 
the union of high scientific knowledge with great 
mechanical ingenuity, in the effecting of practical 
benefits to the community. By his simple and inex- 
pensive device of the flap or valve opening into the 
chimney from the highest part of a room, he lias put 
it in the power of every one to secure for himself that 
great blessing, on which comfort and health so much 
depend — pure air for indoor life. His stove has, wc 
believe, only been prevented from becoming of extensive 
service in giving a diffused wifrmth with comparatively 
small expenditure of coal, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty which usually attends the adapting of it to existing 
arrangements. Perhaps, however, his greatest service 
to the public has consisted in his strenuous efforts as a 
writer, and as an occasional government commissioner, 
in disseminating sound views regarding the importance 
of warmth and pure air to health, more especially in 
hospitals, emigrant-ships, churches, and other iflaces 
liable to he crowded with human beings. 

In his present work* will be found ample details of 
all his observations on the effect of smoke and impure 
air oij> health, and an account of his various suggestions 
and inventions for doing away with these nuisances. 
Leaving to the patents of Jewkcs, Pridcaux, and 
others, the business of preventing the smoke of fur- 
naces, lie here gives a minute account of the smokeless 
Jir?f)face which he has invented for the use of private 
families. It*.s on the basis of one invented some years 
ago by a gentleman named Cutler, the main expedient 
being the arranging of coal in a pan with a movable 
bottom; so that the top being kindled, and the coal 
pushed up from below like a candle in a candlestick, 
the fresh combustion takes place under the fire 
instead of above it, and the fumes and smoke are 
consumed as they pass through the glow. Dr Arnott 
connects this kind of fireplace with a very rmrrow- 
tbroated chimney, so as to increase the draught, .wdiile 
yet taking away comparatively little of the beat. 
Having the chimney-flap in operation at the top of the 
ro^om, he thus secures a vigorous drainage of the used 
air, at the same time that the utmost possible heat is 
obtained from the coal employed. He states that there 

* The Smokeless Fireplace , Chimney- Valves, and other Xfeatis, 
Old and New , of obtaining Healthful Warmth and Ventilation. 
By Nell Arnott, M.D, Longman. 1855. 
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is a saving of from one-third to one-half of the fuel 
to maintain a desired temperature ; adding the fact : 
‘In a room, the three dimensions of which are 15, 
and 12 feet, the coal burned to maint.lm a tem- 
perature of 65 degrees -in cold winter-days, lyis been 
eighteen pounds for nineteen hours, or ^ess than a 
pound per hour.’ 

For details respecting this smokeless fireplace, we 
must refer the reader to Dr Arnetts volu'me. We may 
remark, however, the scientific sagacity which tots led 
the author to recommend a high position for thofegrutc. 
As is well known, it has been a fashion for some years 
past to place grates close to the ground, apparently for 
no other reason but that those sitting round them may 
have their feet warmed. Dr Arnott tries this plan by 
the laws of the radiation of heat, and condemns it. Heat 
from a fire does not directly w«rm the air ; it warms 
the objects which its rays strike, and this the more m 
proportion to the directness with which it strikes them. 
When a chamber-fire is some way from the ground, its 
rays strike the floor at a strong angle, and are reflected 
in a general warmth throughout the room. When low, 
on the contrary, they strike the floor at a small angle, 
and the effect is proportionately weak. There is, in 
short, all the difference between the two positions that 
there is between the summer and the winter sun. 

Jf smokeless furnaces and fireplqpcs can he exten- 
sively introduced, we cannot but anticipate great 
benefits to the inhabitants of large cities. It is not 
merely that the smoke-charged atmosphere is a blemish 
to everything, and an enejny to health and comfort, 
hut it leads to moral results of a most unfortunate 
kind ; in as far as it sends away the rich to dwell apart 
from the poor, who thus are deprived of #he neighbourly 
sympathy, tendonee, and edification, winch the\ might 
otherwise obtain from il#*ir more fortunate and better- 
educated brethren. When we consider the evils thus 
engendered by smoko, there is surely a hea\y responsi- 
bility at the door of the owners of large furnaces, in 
resisting, as they so generally do, the police acts for 
enforcing the application of smoke-preventive appa- 
ratus. There is* a not less heavy responsibility at the 
door of magistrates who fail to enforce such acts. It 
is purely a question of a small outlay of money ; for 
the non-necessity of smoky furnaces is proved beyond 
aU cavil by tlx* existence of fully lialf-a-dozen good and 
effective methods of smoke-prevention. In the large 
printing-office from which the present sheet issues, the 
furnace, as arranged under Jewkes’s patent, has been 
utterly smokeless for the last five years, with a giving 
often per cent, of fuel; yet, from the culpable supine- 
ness of the authorities, it stands alone, or almost alone, 
to this day, in the city of Edinburgh, among a host of 
similar works. What appears peculiarly absurd, at the 
same time that it is highly censurable, is the fact,^iat 
the only notable eyesore in our city is a gas-company’s 
chimney, which has been raised, at an immense ex- 
pense, nearly 400 feet from the ground, to carry away 
smoke and fumes there is no need for carrying away — 
which, on the contrary, might he ‘ consumed on the 
premises,’ to the saving of ten per cent, of fuel. 

Ventilation is a subject w hich has of late years been 
^largely discussed, and certainly many of the evils 
arising from its absence or imperfection are in the 
course of being removed. It is nevertheless surprisirig 
how much remains to be done in enlightening and 
stimulating public opinion on this subject. Owing, 
apparently, to the air, which we deal with in the ease, 
being an impalpable tiling, there is a dulness in appre- 
hending how much depends pn its being pure when we 
breathe it. Even in the conduct of transport-ships, 
tfarracks, and hospitals, under government care, full 
attention is only now in the course of being given to 
the necessity of constant supplies of pure air. At this 
day* in London, Edinburgh, and other large cities, the 
solecism is presented in hundreds and thousands of 


iustayces, of elegant rooftis fol the reception of com- 
pany, where all the luxuries of the paiite are offered, 
but where you cannot gy a mouthful of air that has 
'not passed through the lungs of a neighbour, and which 
is not mixed with the smoke and fumes of gas mid 
other lights - fires bujwwy without chimneys, a t s they 
virtually are. It is f^r from being unusual to find 
a school full of elid^fren, without any arrangement for 
giving them fro^litr; and few churches or other places 
of assembly pfo adequately, if at all ventilated.* Dr 
Arnott points to noted instances* of the connection of 
levers, cholera, and other diseases with deficient sup- 
plies offliure air, and justly, as we believe, remarks 
that i^L poisonous effluvia ut drains, shambles, &v. t are 
chiefly realised where they o»rur in connection w r ith 
close habitations; for, sa)s lie, ‘scavengers, nightmen, 
and grave-diggers, who work* in the open air, are not 
often assailed with disease ; and in foul neighbour- 
hoods, persons like butchers, who live in open shops, 
oj policemen, who w r alk genera * \j *fn the open streets, 
or in Paris the people who manufacture great part 
of the town-filth into portable manuy, Miller very 
little.’ f 

Wt* shall let him explain tin* simple apparatus he 
lias devised for what he rails ‘the dilution of aeria) 1 
poisons in hordes by ventilation.* ‘1 have to explain,* 
says he, ‘that every chimney in a house is what is 
called a sucking or drawing air-pump, of a certain 
force, and can easily he rendered a valuable ventilating- 
pump. A chimney is a purnj — first, by reason of the 
suction or approach to a vacuum made at the open top 1 
of any tube across which the wind blows dimflly; 
and, secondly, because the flue is usually occupied, 
even when there is no fire, by air somewhat warmer 
than the external air, and has therefore, even in a calm 
day, what is called a chimney-draught proportioned to 
the difference. In England, therefore, of old, when 
the^elumney-hreast was always made higher than the 
heads of persons sitting or sleeping in rooms, a room 
w ith an open chimney was tolerably well ventilated iu 
the lower part, where the inmates breathed. The 
modern fashion, however, of very low grates, and low 
chimney -openings, has changed the case completely, 
for such openings can draw air only from the bottom 
of the rooms, where generally the coolest, the last 
entered, jftnd therefore the purest air is found ; while 
the hotter air of the, fbyeath, of lights, of w'tftm food, 
and often of subterranVaus drains, &c., rises and stag- 
nates near the ceilings, land gradually corrupts there. 
Such heated, impure a\ no more V*nds downwards 
again to escape or dive Vuler the chimney-piece, than 
oil in an inverted bottle is immersed yn water 

will dive down trough the ww by the 

bottle’s mouth ; arid such a bottle or other vessel con- 
taining oil, and so plated in water with its open mouth 
downwards, even if left in a running-stream, would 
retain the oil for any length of time. If, however, an 
opening be made into a chimuey-jW, through the 
w^l, near the ueihng of tlif room, then w ill all the hot 
impure air of the room as jertainly pass away, by that 
opening as oil from the inverted bottle would instantly 
all escape upwards through a small opening made near 
the elevated bottom of the bottle. A top window-sash, 
lowered a little, instead of serving, as many people 
believe it does, like such an opening into the chimney- 
flue, becomes generally, in obedience to the chimney- 
draught, merely an inlet of cold air, which first falls 
as a cascade to the floor, and thdn glides among the- 
feet of inmates towards the chimney, and gradually 
passes away by this, leaving *the ht^t|ir impure air of 
the room nearly untouched. > 

‘ For years past, I have recommended the adoption 
of such ventilating chimney -openings as above de- 
scribed, a*d I devised a balanced metallic valve to 
prrvcnt, during the use of fires, the escape of smoke 
intV the room. The advantages of these openings and 
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valves were ^ manifest, that the referees appointed 
under the Metropolitan Building Act added a clause 
to their Bill allowing the introduction of the valves, 
and directing how they were to be placed ; and they' 
are now in very extensive use. A good illustration of 
the subject was afforded in James’s parish, where 
some quarters are much lo$ de^ely inhabited by the 
families of Irish labourers. Th(L> localities formerly 
sent an enormous number of sick tk^Uie neighbouring 
dispfnsaryt Mr Toynbee, the able mKical officer of 
that dispensary, cawe to consult me resecting the 
ventilation of such places, and, on my recomrtandation, 
liad openings made into tlic chimney-flues ofyuany of 
the rooms near the ceilings, by removing a single brick, 
and placing there a piece of wire-gauze with Height 
curtain flap hanging against the inside, to prevent the 
issue of smoke in gusty* weather, 'flic decided effect 
produced at once on the feelings of the inmates was so 
remarkable* that there was an extensive demand for 
thei new appliii!Tfce>«.and, as a consequence of ^ts 
adoption, Toynbee had soon to report, in evidence 
given before’ Vlio Health of Towns Commission, and 
in other published documents, both an extraordinary 
reduction of the number of sick applying for delict’ 
and of the severity of the diseases occurring. Wide 
^Kperience elsewhere has since obtained ^similar results. 
Most of the hospitals and poor-houses in the kingdom 
now have these chimney-valves; and most of the 
medical men and others who have published of late on 
sanitary matters have strongly commended them.’ 


SVDNEY SMITH ON SCOTCH II1TMOUU. 

Sydney Smith, who lived some years in Scotland, 
records his deliberate opinion, that the Scotch possess 
no sense of humour : it would take a surgical operation, 
he says, to get a joke into a Scotch head. 

So, then, it has been entirely a mistake to suppose 
that Burns wrote such pieces of humour as theAc/amss 
to the Dell , or Tam o' Shanter. They must have been 
composed for him by some Irishman. Smollett, too, i 
the writer of the most humorous prose works in * 
English literature, was not a native of Dumbartonshire, 1 
as hitherto supposed : he may have been English, Irish, t 
or colonial, but not Scotch. All those quaint old songs 1 
hitherto supposed to be Scotch, at which we continue 
to laugl*; all those droll poems x>f S)iu#bar anh Henry- 1 
■on, which yet move us to.sdjfeiuoh mirth, notwith- J 
standing the obscurity of their fkiiost obsolete language. ! 
were not Scotch production# at alL but contraband * 
importations froifi the south# The creator of Jonathan j 
Oldbuck ancHBailie Jar vie, ’His not born in Edinburgh, J 
as hitlieW 8 UPT>oscd r> ^ ^nhcr couM the country, where ! 
men have mflP i *iWr8Jigh test appreciation of the ludi- 
crous, have been really the natal ground of John Galt 
or John Wilson. Those wonderful emanations of * 
humour, mixed with the highest strains of eloquenfe, , 
the N&tes Ajftbrosiana’, were never poured out in ( 
Edinburgh : Blaclfcwood must have r^peived tlicm as 
contributions from Macginff, or some other Irish flit, 
and his*sons are now palmftig of a palpable hoax upon 
the public in republishing thejjfi as ‘ the Frofessor’s.’ 

What a truly wretched country Scotland must be, 
living from year to year without the irradiation of a 
joke ; possessing the word guffaw, but never indulging 
in what it means ; nothing but dull, serious earnest, all 
through life ! Punch , of course, is never read there. 
England may laugh* from side to side at some funny 
saying of a sage lik§ Sydney Smith— such as this very 
funny one regarding the process necessary for intro- 
ducing a joke i m8 a Scotsman’s head \ but the merry : 
impulse stops at the Tweed. The Berwickshire side 
of the rivar only shakes its head, and looks grave. No 

P iusic there, such as reels and strathspeys. iNo : 
s jollity over; toddy. Poor country ! it is tabe 
liat its English neighbours at least sympathise 


in its sad and jokeless state, and would fain give 
it tlie reMef of an occasional smile, if they could. 
Vain, however, such efforts, for see how even this jest, 
indulged pn by Sydney Smith fbr its amusement, is 
here accepted, in a Scotch publication, as a state- 
ment of strict fact, and treated in solemn earnestness 
according!/. 

’ T H E 1IIGHES T. 

f A magic boat, I saw afloat 
On tlio stormy sea of Life ; 

With pure bright brow, a child at the prow 
Steered through the raging strife. 

And ’mid the storm, that cherub form 
Sang clearly, ceasing never: 

‘Bright Hope n'ill sail through the fiercest gale 
Oil the sea of Life for ever.’ 

The boat sped on ; the day was gone ; 

* Dark clouds that child surrounded, 

. Vet like a star it shone afar 

As it ever onward bounded. 

And higher grown, its altered tone 
Sang firmly, faltering never : 

‘Faith steer* aright, through the blackest night, 

On the sea of Life for ever.’ 

<■ 

Through perils dark, that magic bark 
To its heavenly haven bounded; 

Ami the child full-grown, like an angel shone, 

Its brow with a crown surrounded. 

Ami high it sung, with seraph tongue, 

Its music ceasing never : 

* Love shining bright, is the highest light 
On the sea of Life for ever.* 

« E. N. P. K. 

THE fjTI'.rrE- WITCII. 

ftupsophila panikulota is a pre-eminent member of 
the worthless part of the vegetable kingdom. , This is the 
‘steppe -witch* of popular speech, the theme of many a 
tale and ballad of childhood. The plant rises to the height 
of three feet, and ramifies considerably upwards, so as to 
form a tlmk round hush, hearing pretty little Howers. 
When sapless and withered in autumn, the main stalk is 
broken off dose to the ground by the first high wind tlfat 
rises, and the rounded top is carried rolling, hopping, and 
sleeping over the plain, under the control of the breeze. 
Other small withered plants become attached to the mass, 
and itegradually forms a huge misshapen ball ; while several 
being driven together, adhere like enormous burs, and have 
some witchery in their appearance, as they go dancing and 
boundihg before the gale. Hundreds of these objects may 
frequently be seen scouring the steppes at the same time, 
ain^may easily be mistaken at a distance for hunters and 
wild herds. Veavy rains put an end to the career of the 
witches ; or the Black Sea, into which they arc blown, 
summarily arrests their course. — Milner's Crimea. 

SIX IJKTTEK THAN NINE. 

In the meridian of his reputation, Ilook was incessantly 
worried by Albina, Countess of Buckingham, with cards for 
* coffee at nine o’clock/ but never witli an invitation for the 
more genial hour of six, at which last-mentioned hour tho 
dinner on her ladyship’s table was most punctually served, 
ft nmy be supposed he never accepted tho invitation for 
nine, and to avoid their continuous recurrence for the 
future, returned an answer to the last: ‘ Mr Hook presents 
his compliments to the Countess of Buckingham, and has 
the honour to inform her ladyship, that he makes it an 
invariable rule to take his coffee where he dines.’ — 
mchardson's liecollections . 

Printed and Published by W, and R. Chambmi*, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 3W High Street, HMmumcw* Also 
sold by James Fiusks, 14 D’Ollef Street, Dubun, and all 
Booksellers. 
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7MPHOPRIETY OF BliING UNWELL. 
The elder Disraeli, in liis Curiosities of Literature , 
devotes an essay to the subject of ‘ Medicine and 
Morals/ in which he enlarges, after his manner, on the 
conjecture of Descartes, that as the mind seems so 
dependent on the disposition of the bodily organs, if 
any means can be found to render men wiser and 
cleverer than before, such a method should be sought 
from the assistance of medicine* ‘Our domestic 
happiness/ says the essayist, ‘often depends on the 
state of our biliary and digestive organs, and the little 
disturbances of conjugal life may be more efficaciously 
cured by the physician than by the moralist ; for a 
sermon misapplied will never act so directly as a sharp 
medicine.* Dryden, we are reminded, was neither 
whimsical nor peculiar wdien he adopted a strict 
regimen as a sine qua mm to successful authorship — a 
fact ridiculed in the liehcarsal, where he is made to 
declare, in the person of Bayes ‘ When 1 have a grand 
design, X ever take physic and let blood ; for when you 
w^ould have pure swiftness of thought, and tiery flights 
of fancy, yo\t must have a care of the pensive part.* 
For such a trifle, indeed, as ‘a sonnet to Amanda, and 
the like/ Mr Bayes finds lie need go no further than 
‘ stewed prunes only -* but for * a grand design/ nothing 
less will servd than the hlood-letting and the radical 
aperient process. So Lord Byron confesses : ‘ The 
thing that gives me the highest spirits (it seCms 
absurd, but true) is a dose of salts ; but one can’t 
take them like champagne.* And Carneades, wc are 
assured — an inveterate polemic of ancient days — used 
to take wholesale doses of white hellebore, a* strong 
drastic medicine. 

Reason or speculate as we may about mincMnd 
matter, about soul and body — their i^eraction and 
co-relation — the fact of their intimate union remains, 
amid all the conjectural variations of physiology and of 
metaphysics, a ‘constant quantity/ a ‘cliiel that winna 
ding/ As remarked by Jerome Cardan’s latest bio- 
grapher — and Cardan is certainly himself a memorable 
example in point — the physical life of a man cannot be 
dissociated fairly from his intellectual and moral life, 
when we attempt to judge him by the story of Ins 
actions. ‘The day may come when somebody shall 
teach us howto estimate the sum of human kindness 
that proceeds from good digestion and a pure state of 
the blood — the disputes and, jealousies that owe their 
rise entirely to the liver of a number of the disputafits 
— or how much fretfulness, how many outbursts of 
impatience, how much quick restlessness of action, is 
produced by the condition of the nervous matter.’* 


•There is a rather humiliating truth in Sir James 
Stephen’s saying, that an acid on Csesar’s stomach 
would have rendered vain what vyas Ciesar’s boast — 
tlUat he could address each of his legionarie^i by mime. 

Distempered nones . 

Infect the thoughts : the languor ^rthc* frame 
jDepi esses the soul's vigour. 

‘ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?* is^a 1 
question not*to be hastily followed by the resolve, 
‘Throw physic to the dogs! I’ll none on't!* — so often 
may it be found that hours of mental disturbance, 
growing from a transient and acute to a deep chronic 
fprm — hours during which the mind is heaping up 
charges against itself, and is perhaps severely or 
piteously scrutinised by others, as though it were the 
one and efficient cause of its own malady — are, in 
reality, due to some derangement of a simply bodily 
kind. The most luridly blue of blue devils may often 
be laid by a blue pill, long after pastoral visitation has 
faiflid, and good books been found weary, flat, stale, 
and unprofitable ; and in hosts of cases of everyday 
occurrence, the blackest of black horrors, storming 
the soul and shaking it to its foundations, may be 
wonderfully relieved of their blackness of darkness by 
tlie judicious ‘ exhibition* of a timely black draught. 

Sydney Smith declared that the longer ho lived, the 
.more lic*was cgnviacejl that the apothecary 1% of more 
importance than Seneca; and that half the unhappi- 
ne&!% in the world proceeds from little stoppages — from 
a duct choked qp, froi\ food pressyig in the wrong 
place, &o. ‘ The decejupn/ lie says^ ‘ as practised 

upon human creatures, IWvqrious and*entertaining. 
My friend sups late ; he eats somt «touA 0 \>oup, thou a 
lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes these esculent 
varieties with wine. The next day I call upon him. He 
ingoing to sell his house in London, and to retire into 
the country. He is alarmed for hijjj^hlest daughter's 
health. His expenses arc hourly increasing, and nothing 
but a timely retreat $ can # savo him from ruin. All 
this is the lobster ; and when overexcited nature has 
had time to manage thfs testaceous incumbrance, the 
daughter recovers, the finances arc in good order, and 
every rural idea effectually excluded from the mind/ 
In the same manner, the witty essayist goes on to 
shew old friendships are destroyed by toasted cheese, 
and hard salted meat has led to ’suicide. What dfcc 
effects have sprung,, ere now, # from such little causes as 
muffins and buttered iV 

Th’ irresoluble oil, 

go gentle, late, and blandishing, in floods 
I Of yancid bile overflows : what tumults hence, 

I What horrors rise, were naqseous to relate,* 


Henry Motley’s Lift of Cardan, chap. iv. 


* Armstrong. 
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< When poor iJrd Castl<?reagh killed himself,’ gravely 
observes Mr Lrigh Hunt, * it was mentioned in the 
papers that he had taken his^usual tea and buttered 
toast for breakfast 1 .’ I said tliere was no knowing how 
far even so little a thing, as buttered toast might not 
have fatally assisted in Exaggerating the ill state of 
the stomach which is founded acewnpany melancholy/ 
Lord Byron, it is added, ‘agreed fell me entirely in 
this/ Another papular writer dilatess^n Dr Darwin’s 
story <bf a 'certain colonel who could nnt tolerate a 
breakfast in which the odious article of muffins was 
wanting ; hut, as a dreadful retribution inevitably fol- 
lowed within an hour upon this act of ‘insane sensuality,’ 
he came to a resolution that life was intolerably with 
muffins, blit still more intolerable without them. * He 
would stand the nuisancq no longer,’ but would give 
nature one last chance ; and so, placing muffins at one 
angle of the table, and loaded pistols at the other, be 
despatched the former, and waited with rigid equity 
the result of a final ^3Pperiinent, upon which depended 
whether thdvlatter, the pistols, were or were not to be 
used. Would -tend this was the last time of asking 
— would good Question or indigestion wait on his 
appetite? — that was the question. Alas! nature was 
‘inexorable. Within the hour, (lyspepsy supervened ; 
‘and then the poor man, incapable of recreating from 
his word of honour, committed suicide’ — having first, 
we are assured, left a line for posterity to tins effect: 

‘ that a muffinless world was no world for him : better 
no life at all, than a life dismantled of muffins/ 

Errors of digestion, it is justly contended, whether 
from^im paired powers, or from powers not so much 
* enfeebled as deranged — to these is traceable one immea- 
surable cause both of disease and of secret wretchedness 
to the human race. ‘ Life is laid waste by the eternal 
, fretting of tho vital forces emanating from this one 
cause.’ And then, as the poet of the Seasons exclaims : 

Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 

When drooping health and spirits go amiss? 

How tasteless then whatever can be given ! 

I Health is the vital principle of bliss, 

and— mark the conjunction — 

And exercise of health. 

In the Friends in Council debate, after the reading of 
the essa)* on Despair, Ellesmere r^mafks : ‘You do 
not tell us how much there oftei^& of physical disorder 
in despair. I daresay you wilj think it a coarse jffid 
unromantic mod<^ of looking/it things, but I must 
confess I agree with what Le^Th Hunt has said some- 
where, that odS can walk dtHcn distress of mind— even 
remorse, pe^tyyjg/^Wfitf Milverton assents : ‘ Yes, I 
am for the peripatetics [literally, walkers about] against 
all other philosophers/ When that celebrated baccha- 
nalian, Captain Morris, was once asked, in his old ag<^ 
how he had contrived to preserve his fine health, lie 
answered: ‘Wbjvtif may well seem wonderful, for I 
believe few men in England ^Jiave led scihard a life js 
myself; }>ut I attribute it jmainly to a rule which I 
have rigorously observed for many years — that of 
always apportioning the exercise of the following day 
to the excess of the previous night. For this purpose, 
I had a sort of scale— never walking less than ten 
miles for three bottles ; so that you may guess what a 
rare pedestrian I have been/ Dry den V panegyric on 
exercise is well known : 

By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food ; 
Toil strung thy nerves^and purified the blood : 

But we, ,theirt»i<*is. a pampered race of men, 

Arfe dwindled dowft to threescore years and ten. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than see the doctor for a nauseous draught. t 
> The wise, for cure, on exercise depend; 1 1 

God never made his work for man to mend. I 

Sydney Smith writes as follows to his brother Bobus, 


then M. P., and on the sick-list : ‘ By the by, you will 
laugh at r», but I am convinced a working senator 
should lead a life like an athlete. I wish you would 
'let me send* you a horse, and that you would ride every 
morning ten or fifteen miles before breakfast, and fling 
yourself* into a profuse perspiration. No man ever 
stopped in a Speech that bad perspired copiously that day/ 
Sydney Smith’s initials stand lor. Sound Sense, and 
he docs seem tit times the impersonation of it. We 
cannot -refrain from another draught upon his Practical 
Essays?- the one in which he insists on the infinite 
importance, in order to be happy, of studying the body, 
since unpleasant feelings of the body produce corre- 
sponding sensations in the mind, insomuch that a 
great scene of wretchedness may be sketched out by a 
‘morsel of indigestible and misguided food/ True, he 
gives no new rules, no original or revolutionary hints 
upon bodily regimen ; hut then, as lie says, the common 
rules are the best— exercise without fatigue ; generous 
living without excess ; early rising ; and moderation in 
sleeping. ‘ These are the apophthegms of old women ; 
hut if they are not attended to, happiness becomes so 
extremely difficult, that very few persons can attain to it/ 
In which point of view, he is right in contending that 
the care of the body becomes a subject of elevation 
and importance. He refers to Johnson’s saying, that 
every mail is a riycal when he is sick ; meaning, it 
may he supposed, that he has no benevolent dispositions 
at that period towards his fellow -creatures, but that 
his notions become like liis bodily feelings, and that, 
fueling pain, he becomes malevolent — which, if true of 
great diseases, is true in a loss degree of the smaller 
ailments of the body. Carlyle draws a piquant contrast 
between Johnson’s biographer, ‘one day Haunting in 
the ring of vanity, tarrying by the wine-cup, and 
crying: “Aha ! the wine is red ;4’ the next day deploring 
his down-pressed, night-shaded, quite poor estate, and 
thinking it unkind that the whole movement of the 
universe should go on, ‘while his digestive apparatus 
had*3topped ! ’ Set Jemmy’s digestive apparatus agoing 
again, and he will take quite kindly the movement of 
tiie universe, and watch with good-will the wanderings 
of the planets, and listen, all attention, to the music of 
the spheres. # 

Sir Francis Head states his firm belief, that almost 
every malady of the human frame is, either by high- 
ways or by-ways, connected with the stomach: 

Tho woes of every other member 

Are founded on your belly-timber; 

and he owns that never does he see a fashionable 
physician mysteriously consulting the pulse of his 
patient,* or with a silver spoon on his tongue, import- 
antly peering down his throat, without feeling a desire 
to eUt'laim : ‘ Why not toll the poor gentleman at once, 
“Sir, you’ve #*.ten too much— you’ve drunk too much 
—and you ’vc not taken exercise enough ? ” * That these 
are the real causes of every one’s illness, he considers 
proved by the fact, ‘ that those savage nations who live 
actively and temperately, have only one disorder- 
death!’ The human frame, ho maintains, was not 
created imperfect ; it is we ourselves who have made it 
so. ‘ There exists no donkey in creation so overladen 
as our stomachs ; and it is because they groan under 
till weight so cruelly imposed upon them, that we are 
seen driving them before us in such herds to one little 
brunnen/ Sydney Smith, again, in a letter to Lady 
Holland, emphatically contends that all people above 
the condition of labourers are ruined by excess of 
stimulus and nourishment. ‘I never yet,’ he says, 
* saw any gentleman who ate and drank as little as 
was reasonable/ He once made an elaborate calcu- 
lation about eating and drinking— the result shewing 
that he himself, between the ages of ten and seventy, 
ho<l eaten and drunk forty-four horse wagon-loads 
more than would have kept him alive and well— a mass 
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of nourishment which he rates at the valuevof L.7000 
sterling. Writing to his old friend, Lord Murray, he 
observes : £ You are, I hear, attending more to diet than 
heretofore. If you wish for anything like happiness in 
the fifth act of life, cat and drink about onc-h|lf what 
you could eat and drink.’ And again he fells Sir G. 
Phillips : ‘ I have had no gout, nor any symptom of it : 
by eating little, and drinking only water, I keep 
body and mind in a serene state, and spare the ^great 
toe. Looking back at my jpast life, I find ’fliat all 
my miseries of body and mind have proceeded* from 
indigestion. Young people in early life should be 
thoroughly taught the moral, intellectual, and physical 
evils of indigestion.’ ‘ How frantic,’ exclaims an old 
(long forgotten, but lately restored) poet, J ohn Oldham — 

How frantic is the want<yi epicure. 

Who a perpetual surlcit will endure, 

Who places all his chiefest happiness 

In the extravagances of excess, 

Which wise sobriety esteems but a disease ! 

• 

‘Long sittings at meat,’ says Montaigne, ‘both trouble 
me and do me harm; for perhaps from having, for 
want of something better to do, accustomed myself to 
it from a child, I eat all the while I sit.’ ITence he 
found it expedient to keep out of the way of meals 
altogether whenever he wished to preserve his vigour 
for the service of some action of body or mind; ‘for 
both the one and the other,’ he confesses, ‘are cruelly 
dulled in me by repletion.’ In I)r Chalmers’s diary, 
again, are not unfrcquently to be seen entries to the 
same purport as this: ‘Incapable of study, and in 
great physical discomfort, llow shameful; and let me 
here record rny humbling sense of it, that this was in 
great part due to excess at table, which has made me 
bilious, and alive to all svts of plague and persecution.’ 
And others in poor Hay don's, of this kind : ‘ My spirits 
light from pure digestion. I am now convinced that 
depression of spirits is owing t© repletion. [This was 
written in 3811; and in 18-13 he added to the entry 
this note of confirmation — ‘ thirty- two years’ experience 
confirms this impression.’] I have curtailed my allow- 
ance of animal food, and find myself able to work after 
dinner without interruption,’ &c. 

The study of health, in short, is a matter of import- 
ance, whether considered on selfish grounds of personal 
comfort, or on higher principles of duty, as a means 
towards our doing and being good in our generation. 
‘Be temperate and sober,’ says Sir Thomas Browne — 
treating it as a question of Christian ft) orals — ‘^ot to 
spare your purse, nor simply to enjoy health ; but, in 
one word, that thereby you may truly serve God, 
which every sickness will tell you you cannot well do 
without health.’ But need we, then, interrupt our 
daily business for the sake of studying medicine ?^JBy 
no means ; for the laws of health have been proved to 
be as simple as the elements of arithmetk^or geometry : 
it being only requisite that a man should open his 
eyes to perceive the three great forces which support 
health — namely, sleep, diet, exorcise; and the three 
great laws of health — namely, motion, temperance, and 
rest — are, in effect, taught to every man by his personal 
experience. ‘The difficulty is — as in so many other 
cases, not for the understanding, but for the will— not 
to know, but to execute.' And here steps in casuistry/ 
and shews that in every case of duty unfulfilled, or 
duty imperfectly fulfilled, in consequence of illness, 
languor,, decaying spirits, &c., there is a high probability 
— under the age of sixty-five, almost a certainty— that 
a part of the obstacle is dug to self-neglect. * Many 
men fancy that the slight injuries c^onc by each act^of 
intemperance, are like the glomeration of moonbeams 
upon moonbeams— myriads will not amount to a posi- 
tive value. Perhaps they are wrong : possibly every 

* See an article headed * Casuistry,' in Blackwood’s Magazine, 

Feb. M40. 


act, r&y, every separate pulse or throb pf intemperate 
sensation, is numbered an our own future actions; 
reproduces itself in somefuture perplexity ; comes back 
in some reversionary shape that injures the freedom 
for action of all men, and makes good men afflicted.’ 
Hence casuistry urges stlife cage of health as the basis 
of all moral action ; bcciljjffe, in fact, of all perfectly 
voluntary action, the casuist shows that every 

impulse of bad^ir.fcalth jars or untuned some string in 
the fine harjr of the human will ; and since a*mnn 
cannot be a moral being but in flic proportion of his 
free action, therefore is it, clear that no man can be in 
a high s6nse moral, except in so far as through health 
he commands his bodily powers, and is not commanded 
by them. It is thus the good man’s life-long effort to 
bring both body and mind vito a state in which, as 
Isaac Taylor expresses it, ‘ Lhe utmost possible may be 
done and borne/ 


THE MISFORTUNES OF AN^IONY 
KN 1 VET. ^ 

The ^ld adage, that ‘travellers tell strange tales,’ is 
perhaps a necessary introduction to tin* story we are 
about to relate. It is that of a certain Anthony 
Knivet, whose*Veracity is perhaps not always quite so 
unimpeachable as his valour. In the following pages, 
however, everything in Ins narrative that seemed prim A 
facie incredible has been omitted; and, making a fair 
allowance for a little overcoldbring here and there, we 
believe that Afithony’s adventures are, in the main, 
authentic. There is a minute circumstantiality a l?out 
his narrative, which, if not always an evidence, iR yet 
always an accompaniment of truth, and it perfectly 
corresponds with many another story of the days in 
which he lived. 

Our main object, however, in bringing this abstract 
of A before our readers, is to give them, as briefly but 
as clearly as we can, some idea of those ‘strange tales’ 
of adventure and romance which lend such an interest 
to the reign of Elizabeth, and which, more vivid and 
faithful by far than the most elaborate descriptions, 
stamp indelibly upon our minds a picture of the 
heroic life and the heroic action of those days. It is 
but the story of a simple English sailor, yet those 
simple English sailors were the men whose noble 
enterprise and indomitable valour laid the foundations 
of otir country’s greatness ; they were the men whom a 
Howard and a KaleighAa Gilbert and a Frobisher, a 
Hawkins and a Dtake, wVre proud to # lead ; they were 
the men whom the had^jty Spaniard^ hated and 
feared, # but whom the oppressed Indians trusted and 
loved ; and they were the men ' vfoaAe deeds under 
Grenville at Elores, under Preston at Caraccas, and 
under Parker at Puefto Bello, made England’s name 
iAistrious on every sea, and respected on every shore. 

There is nothing poetic or ideal ubput oiA friend 
Anthony. lie is simply an English iiSiIor with a stout 
heart, a clear Vyc, and, %bove all, a good appetite. 
Probably lie took GocFs n&ine in vain, and delighted 
in strong liquors — a wholly unideal, solid, substantial 
man, but cast by fortune into scenes and circum- 
stances which, strangely and strongly as they seem to 
contrast with him, do yet serve to bring out into clear 
and open view .the sturdy English valour, common 
sense, and zeal. 

Master Thomas Cavendish, second 1 of the English 
circumnavigators, set sail on his la9t voyage, in 1591, 
with one of the most mutinous, discontented, and 
rascally crews that ever infestety fAltf English ships. 
After sundry depredations, which do ndt concern us 
here, he got as far south as the Strait of Magellan ; 
ami hereabouts his men suffered extremely from famine 
an j cold. One little incident will serve both to 
indicate the severity of the weather, and to bring 
forward our hero on the scene: a certain sailor, 


endeavouring [to pull off his stockings, succeeded 
beyond his desires, by pulling,off therewith part of liis 
frozen toes— and that sailor was Anthony Knivet. It 
had originally been the intention of Cavendish to sail 
for China through the Strait, but the terrible sufferings 
of his men compelled liimVo $ft\\ up bis determination, 
and he designed to sail thiVir round the Cape of Good 
ITope. His crew, however, objecVd to both plans 
alike ; and nothing would satisfy but that he 

should sail *back to the coast of Brazil, in wait for 
prizes. After much discussion, he gave way ; and after 
losing many men in a fight with the Portuguese in 
St Vincent's Bay, he set sail thence to the island of 
St Sebastian, and there landed his sick and wounded. 
Amongst these was Anthony ; and, leaving the krave 
Cavendish to sail homewards with a heart broken by 
ill success, we must confine ourselves to the story of 
this one of his sailors. 

When brought ashore, Anthony fainted, and re- 
mained insensible for a considerable time ; nor wKs 
the sight which met his eyes, when at length they 
opened, at allSnlculatcd to cheer or to restore him. 
All around, his napless companions lay stretched upon 
the sands, either dead or quivering in the dying 
agpny. It seemed as though he and they had but been 
brought there to die ; and even should lPb recover from 
his sickness, he was still menaced with the terrible 
prospect of starvation. Long and anxiously he searched 
for food, but found none : long and anxiously lie looked 
out upon the sea, but sa\V no friendly sail approaching. 
All his companions died ; and but for a'few crabs which 
he Managed to catch, and on which he supported him- 
self for eight or nine days, he must have shared their 
fate. The stench of tlieir dead bodies became at length 
so powerful, that he was obliged to crawl away to 
another part of the island ; and chancing to see the 
carcass of a whale lying on the shore, he contrived to 
erect a little hut in its neighbourhood, and, secure flow 
from famine, rested there a fortnight. At the end of 
that time, he was so fortunate as to meet with some 
forty of his former comrades, who had been set ashore 
‘‘on the same score with himself/ in another part of the 
island. Knivet’s health mended rapidly ; and all now 
went well enough, until one night he and his friends 
were suddenly aroused by a comrade, who fled to give 
them nojice that the Portuguese a*id savages* were on 
the island, and marching to attack them. He had 
himself been in their bauds, JTit escaped, and ra% at 
full speed to wake and warn/ his friends. The news 
was but too tnife. The Po/uguesft approached : to 
escape was ^possible, and#to resist was vain ; and 
twelve of their little band*were quickly put to death. 
An Indian was aMfl to strike at Knivet ‘ with a small 
bill/ when our sturdy friend pushed him aside, and 
crying out to a Portuguese thatr he had some news to 
tell, begged him to save his life. The Portuguese It 
once ordered the savage to desist, and Knivet was 
marched off to appear before the captain. The march, 
which lasted almost all nl&ht, and ldd round rooks 
along the sea, so sharpened oir Anthony’s appetite, 
that when brought before the captain, and asked what 
news he had to tell, he stultify refused to commence 
his Btory until they brought him something to eat. 
The Portuguese officer complied with this truly English 
request ; and having done ample justice bo the victuals 
which were provided, Authony told whatever tale he 
had managed to put together. His life, and that of 
one other Englishman, was spared ; but the remainder 
of the prisoners numbering between twenty and 
thirty, were bdioliered in cold blood. . Knivet was 
then carriuMMtf to Si Sebastian on the mainland, and 
governor of the city, who, * having 
m, gave him as a slave to the man Who 
'him from the Indian. After* a second 
however, he was transferred to another 
I who made him work in his sugar-mill, find 


treated him so cruelly that he could bear it no longer. 
Accordingly, he calmly marched off one morning into 
the woods, composedly built himself a hut, and 
’lived there in Robinson Crusoe style until he was 
discovei^d and recaptured by the men whom the 
governor stqit in pursuit. lie had, so to speak, ‘ jumped 
from the frying-pan into the fire/ his next master 
being even more cruel and tyrannical than the former. 
At length the governor’s son compassionated his suffer- 
ings, 'lift'd begged him from his father as a slave for 
himseff, treating him witlfkindness and humanity. 

Some time after, wishing to trade with the Indians for 
slaves, lie chose Knivet as his agCnt, and sent him into 
the country with a plentiful supply of hatchets and 
knives. About a hundred miles from St Sebastian 
resided a tribe called the Pories, and to these Knivet 
addressed himself. Hfiving reached their town, and 
entered its principal house, lie was requested to lie 
down upon a hammock which had been prepared. lie 
cornplicu ; but, to liis great wonderment, about twenty 
woman at once entered the room, and having patted 
him on the back, on the shoulder, and on the knees, 
terminated their eccentric performance by an unmusical 
but certainly enthusiastic howl. This was puzzling 
enough ; but Knivet’s wits nearly lelt him altogether, 
when an aged savage, painted rod and black, and 
carrying a woodeiFsword, stalked gravely in, and gave 
vent to his feelings by strutting about the room and 
mumbling and muttering to himself like a maniac. Just 
as Knivet was beginning to consider himself destined 
for a sacrifice, lie learned, to liis abundant joy, that 
these singular proceedings had been intended as a 
cordial welcome, and that the rod and black personage 
was no other than the monarch of the Pories. Ilia 
majesty treated our hero with great condescension and 
affability, and soon gave a practical proof of friendship 
by calling out all the warriors of his realm in his 
defence. Thus it chanced. One day as Knivet was 
resting quietly in his Jiammock, the king of another 
to\fn entered in with a woman on each side of him, on 
whose shoulders lie rested his arms. He introduced 
himself to Anthony's notice by an elegant and interest- 
ing dance, "which lasted for about a quarter of an 
hour ; and, his pirouettes being at length concluded, be 
swaggered up and informed him, that, as a mark of 
respect to the ladies who were present, lie intended to 
cut off his head. Knivet replied ; but the turbulent 
potentate, disregarding liis words, began to lay hands 
on the bales of goods which were in the hut. Knivet 
had keen very patient hitherto; but even English 
patience has its limits ; and starting up at length, he 
seized a sword, thrust at liis majesty, made him 
caper on one side, and then fairly turned him out. The 
king of the Pories, hearing the uproar, arrived on the 
sccii'i of action, and sharply reproached his brother- 
monarch for •fucli unkingly conduct. The aggressor 
concealed liis wrath for the moment, and departed; 
but next day an alarm, spread through the town that 
he was returning at the head of his warriors, to seize 
on Knivet, and sacrifice him. The old king, hereupon 
calling liis people together, proved to them that this 
was a ‘just and necessary war/ and requested them to 
march forth and defeat the enemy as an indispensable 
preliminary to a ‘safe and honourable peace/ They 
replied by loud shouts, and sallied out to meet the foe. 
When the 1 two forces approached each other, it was 
found that the Pories were by far the most numerous, 
and the ‘invaders very prudently patched up a truce. 
The intruding king, however, was strictly charged not 

enter the town, and* thus our worthy Anthony 
remained triumphant. 

He continued on friendly terms with the red and 
black monarch to the last; and when they parted, 
gave him a large portion of his hatchets and knives, 
receiving in return no less than seventy staves, j 
With these, and , an escort of three hundred Pories, 1 
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lie commenced his homeward journey; yid finding and fclio had also madc*his escape. Jrhey at once 
that his master was at Isla Grande, crossed over resolved to journey together, and Knivet found in this 
to him, .and was well received. So favouraWv, indeed, ‘ savage’ a most true am trusty friend. At the end 
was the Portuguese impressed with the diligence and "of thirty-seven clays, they came in sight of a town, the 
zeal of his agent, that he shortly proposed another such aspect of which seemed famiUnr to Knivet; and on a 
expedition. Anthony, who had no desire Jo figure in nearer approach, it wa« fftunjrto be that of the Pories. 
any more Indian broils if he could help it, obstinately The old king received hiiMn a very friendly manner, 
refused to go ; whereupon he was again carried before and at first sccir/d resolved to defend him at all 
the governor, who ordered him to be thenceforth hazards, and a^dst, all coiners. MaliHous neighbours, 
employed in fishing all day long. After an'tigly fall in the interest of the Portuguese, however, did ^heir 
from a rock, caused by his entangling himself his best to injure Anthony in his estimation, and it was 
own fishing-line while asleep, he began to consider indeed scarcely to be expected that, for the sake of 
very seriously as to the means of escaping from his a fugitive, he should run the risk of a war against 
thraldom. News at length reached him that some European antagonists. Thus, when the governor’s son 
English ships were cruising in the neighbourhood ; and sent* to reclaim bis refractory slave, the old chief, 
bethinking himself that in all probability they would though much against his inclination, gave him up. 
touch at St Sebastian to obtain* water, he boldly deter- Sadly and sternly our much-enduring Anthony had 
mined to embark by himself in a little boat, and take to march hack to the old hated scenes, and to endure 
his chance of reaching the island. Accordingly, when the old hated slavery. Uis master at last sentfor him, 
the English vessels hove in sight, he got into trie boat, afld informed him that lie must either prepare? for 
and set forth on his voyage. Fortune was still mipro- instant death, or consent to travel irito ihe country 
pitious. A storm suddenly arose, the boat was dashed of certain cannibal tribes, for purafees of traffic, 
to pieces against the rocks of a neighbouring island, Anthony, preferring the chance of Hbeing eaten up 
and Knivet hiriiself, more dead than alive, just managed to-mcfhw, to the certainty of being killed to-day, 
to clamber ashore. Here he lay for three days, bruised consented to bis master’s proposition. * 

and wounded, and without nourishment, at the end of Setting ouf with a few savages for guides, he 
which time he was accidentally discovered by the men came, alter twenty-five days’ journeying over a 
whom the governor had sent in search of him. The rugged and difficult country, to a broad river, on 
governor, naturally irate with this contumacious winch the Indian town was situated. The tribe with 
Englishman, whom neither kindness could conciliate which lie had now to do \tas far more fierce and 
nor oppression terrify, rebuked him severely, sentenced sfivnge than any other lie had yet encountered ; but 
him to death, and sent him off to jail. After being notwithstanding this, he entered upon his business 
half-starved in prison, he was ordered forth to exeeu- at once, and successfully concluded it by the purchase 
tion ; but as he passed the Jesuits’ college on his way, of ninety slaves. However much our honest Anthony 
the holy fathers — to their honour be it spoken ! — came might dislike these employments, he yet seems to 
out in a body, and, presenting a crucifix to the have possessed a singular talent for succeeding in 
governor, implored him, in llis name of whom it was them, and to have invariably proved himself an 
the symbol, to take pity on the poor heietic. He excellent ‘man of business.’ By this time, too, his 
yielded to their noble petition so far as to spare rough honesty had made him somewhat popuHtr even 
Knivet’s life, but had him whipped in the nmrket-plfcco with the Portuguese, whilst his industry and eornmon- 
‘ ’til he had not a spot of skin remaining on his body,’ sense rendered him an invaluable servant, lienee, on 
and then remanded him to prison. After a certain his return to Isla Grande, he was heartily welcomed 
time he was released ; and being sent back to the by his master ; and crossing over to the mainland again 
sugar-mill once more, wras there confided to the tender in bis company, found the governor in a very amicable 
mercies of a Portuguese, who made it a point of honour mood. As a slight reward for his long endurance, 
to strike and ’ill-treat him on every possible occasion. lie w as flow advanced to a post of some impqptnnce in 
All his complaints to the governor were useless : he the sugar-mill. In one year, he managed to save two 
had proved incorrigible, and must abide the conse- hundred crowns, and Would willingly have continued 
quences ; and thus matters went on until, his body in bis lucrative situatioi, bad he not been once more 
covered all over with bruises and scars, he found fife so called forth to th£ field, \fcome Jndiafls, friendly to the 
little hotter than death, that, casting nil fear and hosi- Portuguese, had been attacked by another tribe, and 
tation to the winds, lie resolved to deliver himself once it was resolved to despatch*!! force to their assistance, 
and for ever, or die in the attempt. at the *head of which was placed the governor’s son. 

Nine months had passed away, in brutal oppression Knivet, who had great fighting qualities, followed his 
on the one hand, and in sullen endurance on the sifter, master to the war. The march with which the cam- 
when his tyrant, happening to enter tkf sugar-house i&ign begun was long and tiresome. Now they had to 
wdiile Knivet w r as asleep, struck him a sound blow on cross over rivers, now over morasses,* npw ovet rugged 
the ribs. Starting up, and roused into sudden passion, hills ; famine soon thinned their rarflfs ; disease came 
our Englishman rushed upon the Portuguese, closed to 'complete till work of filnine ; and the enemies, had 
with him, overcame him, stabbed him twice or thrice, they appeared, might* ha’tfc gained an easy 'victory, 
and then fled far away into the woods. Knowing well Luckily for the invading Portuguese, however, the 
that he would be at once pursued, he concealed himself enemies, with a most wholesome dread of European 
in a tree, and presently heard the shouts and cries of prowess, kept diligently out of the way. Thus their 
the Indians who had been despatched to retake him. advance was unresisted; and on approaching the Indian 
The cries sounded nearer and nearer, and very soon l?e town, they found it deserted. Taking possession, they 
saw the enemy close at hand. No small nerve was at once set a guard round the place. Now, in the 
required to keep perfectly calm and quiet at sUch a neighbourhood of the town there was a morass, ih 
moment, but Knivet’s English heart did not fail him, which, at that season of the year, there dwelt a nutne* 
Something about the tree seemed to strike the Indians rous tribe of frogs. A Portuguese sentinel, listening 
as suspicious, and they shot some arrows into it. Hot to their midnight croaks, and ^ishifig to secuteso 
a breath was heard, not the motion of a leaf, and they dainty a dish as he esteemed a frog to be, set out on a , 
passed on. For two days and nights, he. did not dare hunt after these unoffending aborigines; but Whilst 
to leave his hiding-place, but at length hunger brought thAs occupied, was assailed by another ‘native,* in the 
him forth. Wandering about and searching for food, shape of a huge snake, and compelled to take to his 
he had the good-fortune to fall in with an Indian, he^ts in sore confusion. Meeting with Knivet, and 
whom he recognised as a fellow-slave in the sugar-mill, relating the story of 1 his discomfiture, he asked his 
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assistance. Anthony, never backward when anything 
combative was expected of him, armed himself witli a 
blub, came up with the snakefattacked it, and knocked 
it on tho head, cutting up its body afterwards, and 
presenting it to the officers. Tlius far, all was well; 
but a certain Portuguw 0 , Who bore an enmity to 
Knivet, complained of biri^as of a bad sentinel who 
bad left his post. A quarrel sotm ensued between 
them, and then'll duel, in which, ator a fair fight, 
Knitirt laid his antagonist dead upon tlle^round. For 
this offence, he was tried and sentenced to death, and 
a friar was despatched to receive his confession. To 
the greatPsurprise of the holy father, our brave Anthony 
informed him that, having confessed all his sin$to the 
Almighty God, lie felt in no mood to repeat the opera- 
tion to a fellow-mortal. ^Hereupon lie was led to the 
place of execution, and was momentarily expecting the 
fatal stroke, when some of the officers, with whom he 
had become a great favourite, interceded in his behalf, 
and *1118 lifuwas spared once more. * 

After staging three months in the town, the army 
prepared to Horace its steps, and Knivet obtained 
leave to depan; in whatever direction ho chose. 
Twelve Portuguese accompanied him on hi£ new 
journey, which led him, after many perils, to the 
town of the Tamoyes. These savages were bitter 
enemies to the Portuguese, and Knivct’s companions 
were quickly slaughtered. Anthony himself gave out 
that he was a Frenchman, and consequently one of 
a nation to which the Indians were not hostile. By 
this means he escaped for the present* and then, lil^e 
tbe'brave, 1 many -counselled, much -enduring man ’ 
that he was, adapted himself to his new situation, 
and became a very excellent Tamoy. He soon rose 
into favour with them ; und then trained and dis- 
ciplined their warriors in excellent style, and many 
times led them to battle himself. Under his guidance, 
they were generally victorious, and, accord ingly,'diis 
positiotf soon became comfortable enough. Naturally, 
however, he yearned to get into more civilised regions ; 
and thus, when the tribe proposed to shift their 
quarters, he warmly encouraged them to do so, and 
pointed out a convenient locality in which to fix them- 
selves. This locality was in the neighbourhood of a 
French settlement, to which he intended to escape, 
trusting r to find better usage the*) than among the 
Portuguese. The Indians approved of their new' friend’s 
suggestion, and began to nutate, 4 to the number of 
30,000/ in the direction he lad pointed dut. They 
might have succeeded in tli/ir object easily enough, 
but unfortuqpfcely stopped iarthe middle of the journey 
to quarrel with anothcrHlndian tribe. Knivet led 
them on to victory ; but the vanquished applied to 
the Portuguese for aid; the governor’s son marched 
to their assistance; the Tamoyts were defeated, and 
cruelly massacred ; and the much-enduring man wt's 
captured* and led «back into slavery once more. 

The PortugitelG continued their warlike operations 
against another tribe, and, strangely endugh, were aided 
by some Tamoyes, who had 4ong«ago separated from the 
rest of the nation, and lived in a village by themselves. 

, These, under their aged but Valiant chief, were found 
very valuable auxiliaries in the war of marches and 
stratagems which ensued. At length, when the hostile 
armies stood face to face, the old Tatqpy, calling upon 
the Portuguese to witness his exploits, proclaimed that 
they who had neves seen him combat before should 
now behold his dying fight. The armies drew near; 
and then the variant old chief, armed only with his 
how and arrowy ^advanced alone against the enemy, 
charged right into the hostile ranks, and slew three 
men before he was overthrown. One-and-twenfcy 
arr °ws we*e sticking in his body when the Portuguese 
can j^‘%!P ; but still, careless of the agony he Vnust ligve 
beef! Enduring, he earnestly begged to be instructed 
in the faith of the Europeans, and then calmly knd 


heroically expired. After this memorable episode, the 
Indians agftin retreated; and the Portuguese, tiring of 
a pursuit which was evidently in vain, gave up the 
1 enterpris^ and returned home. The much-enduring 
Anthoryy returned with them, and was again very 
kindly received by the governor. 

Altogether, his material condition was now comfort- 
able enough, but lie yearned not the less to escape 
from a land in which he had suffered so much. An 
oppoftfSility to gratify this yearning at length presented 
itself, fond he managed to get on board a ship bound 
for Angola, in Lower Guinea. Thou stout and sturdy 
Anthony, the strong west winds blow steadily behind 
thee, blow favourably for thy voyage, and each wave 
that glides swiftly away beneath the ship is bearing 
thee further and further from that hated Portuguese 
Brazil ! Who but must sympathise with this brave 
Englishman, breathing tho air of liberty once more 
on the waves he loved so well, and borne swiftly, 
surely Onwards, as he deems, to a safe and prosperous 
journey’s end ! The vessel sped swiftly on ; the 
Atlantic waves, the Atlantic winds, were kindly and 
propitious ; and, safe and sound, she moored at length 
on that African coast. Knivet landed, and was free. 

Travelling away from Angola, he reached Congo, 
having some wild plan in his head of returning to 
England ‘ through Ethiopia and Turkey/ Sweet are 
thy dreams of home, O Anthony ! as thou pacest slowly 
up and down .through the Congo capital; but who is 
yonder lean and yellow personage that, from the other 
side of the way, eyes thee so closely, and now so 
directly approaches towards thee ? — who ? Alas ! alas ! 
it is a Portuguese pursuivant, and his Portuguese 
hand is on thy shoulder ! Back, back to Angola ! 
back, back to St Sebastian once again ! The guber- 
natorial visage relaxes into ftf grim smile as Anthony 
re-enters his presence. ‘How soon thou art returned, 
O Anthony! What news from England?’ And the 
brave sailor has to sw*allow all the jokes and gibes, 
and to wait in grim silence for the next opportunity. 

This was indeed a terrible ‘ slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip;’ but life remained, and with it the hope of 
liberty. Soon after bis return, the governor was 
ordered home to Lisbon, and Anthony was chosen to 
go with him — possibly to freedom, certainly to a 
Christian land. The ship set sail for Lisbon ; hut tho 
winds and waves, which had been friendly to our poor 
Englishman, scowled and howled roughly at his master. 
Just escaping from shipwreck, the crew and passen- 
gers Managed to get ashore, and travelled overland to 
Pernambuco. At this time, a large Indian army was 
besieging Kio Grande; and being soon tired of inac- 
tivity at Pernambuco, Knivet obtained leave to go to 
the wars — seemingly as a relaxation. The European 
arn^r attacked the Indians suddenly in the night, 
utterly routjd them — tho brave Anthony doubtless 
doing his devoir — and made them ‘ acknowledge the 
supremacy of Spain/ This political advantage could 
be of no pleasure or profit to Knivet; but with his 
before-mentioned excellent business qualities, he con- 
trived to secure 500 crowns as his share of the booty. 
This done, he quietly returned to his master, who set 
sail once more, and this time arrived safely at Lisbon. 

For a time, Knivet lived with the governor, and was 
vbry kindly treated; but falling sick at length, was 
most cruelly neglected, and left to shift for himself. 
Again a deed of charity claims our warmest sympathy 
and our heartiest approbation. An English nun, resident 
at Lisbon, compassionated the sufferings of her country- 
man, gave him relief, obtained his admission into the 
hospital, and when he was completely cured, * brought 
him out again with money in his pocket/ Blessed be 
the memory of this merciful soul, in whom differences 
of religious opinion could not efface the stronger 
claims of a common country and a common humanity ! 
Knivet, who rightly judged that after being so unkindly 
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neglected by the master who was bound to protect 
him, all obligation on his part was at Si end, now 
left him, and began to support himself as an inter- 
preter* to merchants. He soon obtained plenty ol> 
business, and began to make and save monev rapidly 
enough. Some of his most wealthy employers wished 
him to undertako the management of theif business in 
Brazil, but he steadily refused to return to a land 
which years of captivity and slavery had rendered so 
hateful to his soul. He hungered and thirsted* to see 
England once more. This was the object fovi which 
he toiled, and worked, and saved ; and he seemed on 
the very point of accomplishing his long-deferred 
desire, when — when, of course, a new misfortune 
occurred. Ilis master, resenting his absence, com- 
plained against him to the viceroy, and he was thrust 
into prison. How long his iniarceration lasted, or by 
what means he ultimately obtained his release, we 
know not ; hut this is known, that he was at length 
set free, and, all his perils and misfortunes over, 
returned to those native shores, which perhaps* rough 
sailor though ho was, he had but learned to love the 
more the less his prospects of revisiting them became. 

Here we end the misfortunes of Anthony Knivct ; 
and if a moral be needed, we give this : This story is 
a fair specimen of many others. Through such perils, 
such privations, such calamities, many a plain English 
sailor of those days passed, and bore them all with 
a patient valour and a quiet endurance which no 
succeeding ages have seen surpassed. We have taken 
as our hero a plain, common, humble sailor— one of a 
crew notorious for bad conduct, and himself cast into 
strange scenes and amid strange companions. Yet, 
does he sit down, and mope and bewail ? Not he ; he 
works and he fights — works like an Englishman, fights 
like an Englishman. lAmong cruel masters, ho was 
able to bear; but, more than that, he was able to 
deliver himself from their tyranny. Cast among fierce 
and savage Indians, he assumed leadership by virtue 
of superior knowledge and superior energy ; .cast 
among cruel and jealous Europeans, he obtained at 
length comfort and liberty by virtue of bis intelligence 
and zeal. And if this man is but a bad type of English 
nobleness, he may yet serve well enough as a type 
of English resolution. lie came home, and doubtless 
told his stOi*y to his wife and neighbours. Thus did 
many another of those hardy seamen, and their tale 
stirred the listener’s heart, and it passed through the 
village, and it was heard of in the town ; and every- 
where, where English ears were listening, it ca§fc more 
fuel on that flame which burnt so brightly before — the 
flame of patriotism and valour. No common sailor- 
boy, hut longed to go forth and try his fortune ; no 
merchant, but was ready to risk his gold in enterprises 
beyond the sea ; no gentleman, but cherished tjic j^eams 
of 6 old romance/ and believed those dry ms wercMibout 
to become realities ; no statesman, but saw the value of 
the heroic spirit which was arising in the land. 

There is many a glorious page in English history, 
but none so bright and radiant as that which records 
the doings of the Elizabethan era. It was a time when 
the national life was healthy and noble, as never 
national life had been before, or has been since. The 
discovery of the New World kindled the imagination, 

' and gave birth to great and glorious dreams ; Protes- 
tantism gave earnestness to the dreamer, strengthened 
his arm, and inspired hiB every blow ; Platonic ideal- 
ism cast its divine radiance over all ; the spirit of the 
chivalry which was expiring, ennobled that of tho 
commercial enterprise, which was strengthening every 
day; and the sentiment of nationality, whilst fed by 
all these sources, blended them into one majestic 
Stream, and sent them forth upon their errand, con- 
quering and to conquer. Amongst the many noble 
* influences then at work, we should rank few above 
that which was exercised by the simple narratives of 
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thost adventures which had happenedlto simple men. 
Of those narratives, Kn Wet’s is one — not the most trust- 
worthy, but one of the \iost interesting. As a type of 
a class, we have given it; and suifcly, in addition to 
whatever interest it may possess of itself and as such, 
it is one long rebuke to tynid and desponding men. 
It illustrates the strengHwof n single man who has 
courage on his Ride — whdrean endure when endurance 
is necessary— vmo can fight when *the necessity for 
endurance iyUt an end: that is the ‘ moral * if our 
story. ' • 


TRACINGS OR ICELAND AN*D THE 
. FAROE ISLANDS. 

AVESTMANNSHAVN — AT’^IIOACH TO ICELAND. 

Oun fresh coal having been taken on board, and the 
weather appearing favourable, we departed next day at 
eleven from Thorshavn, trusting *hot to stop again till 
we should reach the shores of Iceland. ^Our course 
lay through the Wcstrnannsliord, oniyof those north- 
westerly channels which traverse the^Farde group. Oil 
our 4eft lay the islands Ilestuo, Kolter, and Vaagbe, 
forming a screen between us and the outer sea — each* 
simply a maintain, sloping down pretty gently towards 
the fiord, but turning to the ocean a perpendicular 
clilT, resembling that of the Ivodlen, already described. 
These tremendous precipices give most expressive proof 
of the power of the angry ocean of the north in the 
*task of removing mountains. A lresh breeze having 
sprung up, we could see, through the narrow spaces 
between the islands, an expanse of raging sea, strikingly 
in contrast with the calm of the sound in which we 
were sailing. At the end of each island, the dash of 
the wave rose in a column of spray fifty feet high, or 
wreathed itself in tortuous folds round the columnar 
trusses standing out from the promontories, and to 
which the islanders give the fanciful name of Witches’ 
Fingers. 

In a few places, the mountain-sides were softened 
into comparatively gentle slopes, where patches of a 
deep green appeared, in connection with a few humble 
dwellings. Sometimes a small church reared its 
modest head beside these lonely hamlets. The exist- 
ence oka church ip the Faroes, as in many other parts 
of the north, does not always indicate regiflar public 
worship. They are often mere stations, where the 
parish clergyman uialp his appearance occasionally, 
to preach, many, baptise, and administer the com- 
munion. lie is bound^pb each place to officiate at 
least six times a year; bu^the difficulties of voyaging 
in FaAic only favour too much the tendency to slack- 
ness of duty, which naturally besets a clergy standing | 
in such a relation to their flocks. Hence it happens 
Sfchat a Farbese minister will sometimes think he has 
done pretty well when he gets one, annual v^sifc safely 
paid to an outlying insular station,***! which occasions 
he takes cartf to ofliciatcysix times in as many succes- 
sive days — thus at least peeping the word of promise ' 
to the ear, however tie may break it to the hope. It 
is rather odd — and I* must confess to being much 
puzzled by the circumstance — that this very clergy arl 
remarkable as a class for the lead they take in the 
democratic agitations of the Faroese* Our associations 
of ideas woulcf lead us to expect from them the most 
hardened conservatism. # 

Our ship made a beautiful run through the fiord, 
and the wild grandeur of the scenery kept us all in a 
state of constant excitement. Fpr^myself, there was a 
special pleasure in observing tire stratification of the 
mountains of Stromde, here as regular as it had ap- 
peared the previous day on the other side of tho Island. 
Lwery wiser e it was of one character— beds of trap, 
generally about a hundred feet thick, alternating with 
i thin beds of tufa. At length, a startling! eccentricity 
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constantly at work here, gathering the fool^ which the | 
people of those countries use on certain days anti at , 
certain Beasons instead of flesh. A rude adventurous . 
life it is which the crews of these vessels lead, both i 
here and around the coasts of Iceland. It wap^curious 
to reflect that their peculiar exposure to h|rdsliip and 
hazard is primarily owing to a religious principle which 
one-half of Christendom disregards. And equally 
curious it is to think that large districts in the north, 
where this religious principle is disregarded, (ftv'c* to it, 
indirectly, one-half of such civilisation as they possess. 
In the middle ages, the dolphins just spoken of were 
also used as food at times when flesh was forbidden, 
the cetacea being then considered as fish. It must 
have given if great shock to those w r ho hold the 
above-mentioned religious principle in veneration, 
when naturalists at length •determined that the 
delphinidce are as much mammalian animals as cows 
and pigs. 

This being Sunday, the crew was mustered An deck 
between ten and eleven, and inspected by the captain 
and his officers. A simple religious service, of about 
a quarter of an hour’s length, was then performed by 
one of the lieutenants, after which all returned to their 
usual duties. With the aid of a light north-east wind, 
we made good progress to-day, passing over fully 200 
miles in the first four- and- twenty hours. The weather 
was cool (thermometer at 30 degrees Fahrenheit), but 
not unpleasant. Next da}', the captain took up the screw, 
and trusted to canvas alone. We moved at the rate of 
six or seven miles an hour in this fashion. No sail now 
met our most searching gaze. It seemed to be a totally 
unfrequented sea. No object broke the monotony hut 
a few sea-birds. The only excitement we could obtain 
was with reference to the coasts of Iceland, now 
expected every hour til come in sight. At length, 
about seven in the evening, they began to appear like 
a faint cloud lying on the sea to the north. The 
voyager to Reikiavik, howeveif, sees land long before 
lie comes ashore. He has to cruise a long way* to 
the westward, and pass through some rather difficult 
places, and double a long capo, before he can set his 
foot on land. Our ship being beset next day with 
foggy and rainy weather, it became necessary to 
advance very cautiously, and even to heat back a 
good way froih the coast. So Iceland, which we had 
seen on the Monday evening, was not again visible 
till Wednesday morning. We then found ourselves 
moving along towards Cape lieikianes, with a range 
of low coast backed by mountains extending c« our 
right. It became an interesting occupation for the 
passengers to lean over the gunwale or stand in the 
gallery, and watch the constant changes of the stenery. 
Out from Cape lieikianes proceeds a seni^sof skerries 
or sea-rocks, which make the navigation^iajiphat 
critical. Here, likewise, is seen a squa^round, rocky 
islet, of the Bass species, having, like it, a slightly 
infclined top, white with guano. From the peculiar 
form and colour, as seen at a distance, it has been 
called the Meal-sek — a term which we were amused 
to find pronounced by the Danes precisely as it 
would be pronounced in Scotland. As we went along, 
we could trace nothing on the shore but black rocks. 
All seemed as desolate and peopleless as when Ingolf 
first approached the island in the ninth century, aifd 
flung the door of bis house into the sea, that the 
waves, carrying it ashore, might determine the place 
where he should land. At length, a fishing-boat 
appeared, and the captain eagerly hailed it, thinking to 
get some of the men on board. But they shook thgir 
heads mistrustingly; betraying by the glance they took 
of the smoke what it was that made them refuse the 
invitation. The fact was, that the Thor was the first 
steamer which had, ever come to Iceland. The simpler 
kind of people were sure, we were told, to regard 
it as something uncanny; and such proved to be the 


case. • The general terror, however, 


not prevent 


the approach of a pilcf, who proved a much more 
civilised-looking person lian he of Thorshavn. 

It was with almost a childish wonfler and curiosity 
that we approached Reikiavik. As the capital of a 
country so out of the wajyind peculiar, we hardly 
knew liow to paint it to tVjjmnagination. With a sort 
of hush, we clustered together on deck, while the good 
ship pursued ite steam-speeded way amongst if group 
of low island, turning an angle, it came* full before 
a low shore, of a curving form, on*which rose a length- 
ened cluster of wooden houses, like those which abound 
in Norway, many of them bearing flags. We soon 
found Durselves amidst four or five merchant-vessels of 
a numerate size, all of which had likewise their colours 
flying. The whole scene, therefore, was of a much 
livelier and more civilised character than avc had 
expected. Wc could see various clusters of people on 
the shore, brought together, no doubt, to gaze on the 
unwonted spectacle of a ship which could make <way 
without oar or sail. The neighbouring seem fy appeared 
bare and sterile, without any picturesque merits ; but 
the range of Essian mountains, at some miles' distance 
to the? west, lent a certain dignity to the situation. 


M Y LANDLAD Y. 

‘ Doctou,’ said I one day to my friendly medleus, who 
had dropped in for a gossip, ‘ I don’t feel as I should 
like to feel: this swimming ih the head prevents my 
Work; and wheft that is gone, comes a drowsiness’ — 

‘ And then,' said Dr Fuller, ‘you have twitching! at 
the corners of the eyes, as though there were dust in 
them, and brown spots floating before them when you 
walk out. You see 1 know how it is’ - - 

‘ Well, that is true,* I returned ; ‘hut that is not all.* 
‘Of course it isn’t. You don’t sleep well at night 
— :«id when you do sleep, you are lialf-choked with a 
disagreeable dream — and you awake in the morning 
with a sense of weariness, and a disposition to lie long 
in bed — and you arc nauseated by a vile taste in the 
mouth. I'm right now, eh ? ’ 

* You are. But what must 1 do ? ’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ Nothing ! I want to get well.’ , , 

‘ To l* sure you — and that’s the way to^et well. 
Do nothing — get away from all your doings ; leave 
yoiy* hooks, ami scribbling, and cogitating — you have 
been doing too much and too long; turn idler and 
vagabond for a month; drink water, fcnd breathe new 
air, and live out of dooi? — get rid of tjye lithie acid 
which has got into your blood — brace up your nerves 
by exert i so, and give your brain a holiday.’ 

‘Well, I think I’ll take your advice.’ 

‘In that case, you* shall have it for nothing; but 
nlind, if you don’t put it iu execution directly, I’ll 
charge you a thumping fee for it as sure assyou are 
alive ! ’ ^ 

f Agreed. Bht I won’t jive you the chance — I’ll be 
off to-morrow.’ » » * 

‘Very well. I’ll tako you at your word, and not 
call again till this day-r/lonth. Good-morning.’ 

And so it was settled that I should take a month’s 
holiday away from home. I set off that same afternoon 
by rail for a ^nydl town which stands not far from the 
southern coast— a town surrounded by breezy hills and 
high lands commanding a good sea-vie^, and— which 
was the chief attraction to me — neither cockneyfied 
nor gentilitised by a swarm* of immigrants from $he 
capital. | *** 

My rapid railway -ride did me good ; and the fresh 
air» of the sea, as I approached it, developed a new 
syliptorfl in the sensation of appetite to which I had 
been longf a stranger. I ate a hearty meal at the 
little inn, and went early to bed, the murmur of the 
distent surge lulling me to sleep. After breakfast 
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next morning# I set out td transact the important 
business of securing a, lodging for my month’s resi- 
dence. This is an affair which most people find 
more or less difficult of management, and my case* 
was no exception to thfc rule. I had come to E— — 
for health ; and I did mt clioose to defeat my own 
object by locating myseif\ifill-ventilated rooms, or in 
the neighbourhood of foul Smells, qr to the leeward of 
a thriving colony of the swinish mumtmdo, who had it 
all tfteir own way in the centre of the nu^n street. Of 
lodgings to let, therd was an abundance, and almost as 
plentiful a lack of lodgings which an invalid would be 
justified «in hiring. I had spent some hours in the 
pursuit with very little satisfaction, when, chaining to 
turn my eyes upon a butcher’s shop, I saw the«word 
Apartments on a neat. card, stuck inside the open 
glass-door. 

The butcher came forward, with a professional turn 
or two of Ms knife on the steel, as I requested to know 
whe£o wero the apartments to let which the cSrd 
referred to. 

‘Fine quartfc^ of lamb that, sir! — Oh, the .apart- 
ments, you say — yes, sir : it’s at Mrs Griddall’s, Hearts- 
ease Cottage — just at the end of the town yonder, sir, 
where you sees the green fenetians.’ 

, ‘There I Why, I have been there to Ibc : there is no 
notice up at the house.’ 

‘Why, no. You see, sir’ — and here the butcher 
spoke with a low-toned mysterious kind of deliberation 
— ‘Mrs Griddall is a little bit partiklarish like, you 
see. It wouldn’t be the genteel tliitig to put up *a 
notfco at the cottage, you know ; so 1 puts it up in 
my shop. But you’ll find the apartments there, sir. 
Here, Bob! Bob! — Stop a minute, sir. Bob shall 
shew you the way.’ Bob— a laughing greasy-haired 
urchin— came into view as the man spoke, carrying a 
butcher’s tray, balanced knowingly on his shoulder. 

* Here, you, sir !— take these chops to Mrs Griddffll’s, 
and shew this gentleman to the house.* 

‘ My eye ! * said Bob as he shouldered the two small 
chops, ‘ what a blow-out they’re agoing to have to-day ! 
—hopes I shall he able to keep up with the gentleman. 
Aint that a dinner for two people ? If half a pound 
o’ lamb-chops aint a tightener for two, I ’m blessed ! 
Don’t I wish I was Slewker to-day ? * 

* And* pray, who is Slewker ? ’ I inquired. * 

‘Slewker is MrB Griddle’s sarving-gal. Won’t she 

walk into the lamb-chops after the old lady have ione 
with ’em ! * 

The butcher’s* hoy, it was plain,* did not stand in 
much awe ofrMrs Griddall/ r and from further observa- 
tions he let drop in his curt satirical way, I foynd that 
he had a thorough contempt for the gastronomic details 
of Heartsease Cottage. 

‘ Is Mrs Griddall a widow lacty ?* I asked. 

* She a widder ! Bless ycr, no. She’s a hold maifl ; 

that’s It hat she*is. She aint a missis at all — never 
had no Mister Griddle, nor nothin’ o’ the sort— ax 
Slewker.’ r 

Had 'I encouraged the 1 urchin’s revelations, it is 
likely I should have had plenty of them. When I 
ceased my questions, the boy dropped into the rear, 
and began whistling a solo, which continued without 
a pause till we reached the cottage. 

Mrs Griddall herself answered the# summons of 
the knocker and the boy’s simultaneous yell of 
‘B’tchar!* She was a sprightly, semi-genteel -looking 
personage, of on uncertain age, dressed in a morning- 
gown of wbitq,» which iroited ill with a dark-brown 
, complexion, shffltfd ^with raven ringlets- stiffly curled. 
In spite of the precipitancy of Master Bob, who 
announced lamb-chops and a lodger in the same brefith, 
I proceeded to explain my business. I fqund hfe a 
chatty and rather agreeable person ; and I fell in love 
immediately with the apartments which she proposed 
to place at my service — the sitting-room opening upon 


a pleasant Jlower-garden, and the bedroom fronting the 
distant sea. It was plainly a recommendation to her 
that I was alone, and without friends or followers in 
the place. We had no difficulty about terms. What 
little attendance I required, Seleuca her servant would 
supply. I^iglit have my meals at any hour I chose, 
and in all respects act as I would do at home. I was 
delighted with these arrangements; and having con- 
cluded the bargain, returned to the inn for my luggage, 
and possession at once. 

Fof some few days, we got on together admirably. 
The weather was glorious; the garden, odorous with 
choice flowers, flung its perfumes into my open window, 
as I sat listlessly strumming long-neglected airs on an 
old piano, or glancing at yesterday’s paper. The birds 
were in full song, the trees in full leaf, and all creation 
full of joyous sights Und sounds, and I had nothing 
else to do hut to revel in their delights. Every hour 
brought me renewed health and vigour, and an increased 
capacity for enjoyment. I took long walks at early 
morning upon the hills; I made far excursions to 
distant points of interest; I strolled down to the sea, 
and listened for hours to the ‘surges sadly sounding 
on the solitary shore ;’ and 1 lounged in the garden in 
the tender twilight, and under the dreamy gleam of 
the broad full moon, and was for a time wonderfully 
contented with my temporary lot. 

True, I had remarked some singular peculiarities in 
the temperament and in the habits of my landlady, but 
as yet they had caused me no annoyance; while, on 
the contrary, as spontaneous illustrations of character, 
they had amused a passing moment now and then. 
Thus, on one or two occasions, when we had taken 
meals together, she had manifested an unusual alarm 
on the score of crumbs— a kind of horror at the idea of 
their falling on the carpet, wlfkch, she assured me, they 
would ruin effectually if they got into the fibre, and 
were not extracted before they grew stale and hard as 
a stone. Once I had thrown her into a fit of the fidgets 
by* inadvertently cooling my coffee in the saucer; and 
again had seriously wounded her feelings by placing a 
foot on the fender, which had resulted in a visible, 
though almost microscopic scratch on its shining brass 
rail. These things, and others like them, as I said, 
only amused me for a moment, and I thought nothing 
of them. The exquisite cleanliness that prevailed in 
every part of the premises, both without doors and 
within, was a constant source of pleasure and comfort ; 
and for this, toleration for such trifling peculiarities 
as I have just mentioned was a small price to pay. I 
confess I should have felt more at ease had my land- 
lady’s organ of Ordc>- ‘been less strongly developed — 
had sfie not watched for every opportunity when my 
back wa$ tyrned, to enter my sitting-room and put 
eve* 5 , !lAlg to rights; so that when I returned from 
even the b&fest absence, I found the chamber in 
apple-pie order — the books shut up, and ranged for- 
mally on the shelf — the chairs stuck back against the ! 
walls — my writing-desk closed, and removed to its 
allotted place on the sideboard — the piano down, and 
the music put away — the newspapers doubled up, 
and the bliuds let down — and all reduced to a state 
propriety, which did not harmonise with ray notions of 
home and comfort. Still, this was a flailing, if failing 
it was, that leaned to virtue’s side, and I did not find 
fault with it. 

I had spent nearly a week at E , and bad got 

quit of the worst of my symptoms, when, on awaking 
in the morning, I heard the rain pattering down in a 
brisk summer shower. The rain continued all the 
forenoon until near twelve o’clock, when the clouds 
blew off, and a clear Bun shone out. The garden smelt 
like a bouquet after the shower ; and when it had dried 
a little in the sun, I walked out to enjoy the udour 
of the flowers. I had taken but a turn or two up 
and down the gravel-walk, when Seleuca appeared at 
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the little gate which led from the courtyaty, and with 
a sort of whispered shriek, accompanied by some frantic 
gesticulations, besought my attention, ^el^uca was a 
Welsh girl, with a face as round as the crown of a hat, 1 
and remarkably expressive of alarm, and the (^sperate 
sentiments in general. I had noticed before that she 
stood in mortal awe of her mistress, and this I had 
laid to the account of her own inexperience and want 
of breeding. She spoke English indifferently; but 
what she wanted in volubility, sho more ttihri'inade 
up by the significant pantomime with which sill sup- 
plied her deficiencies of speech. On this occasion, she 
was in a state of violent agitation — but afraid of being 
overheard by Mrs Griddall, who had gone up to dress, 
dared give utterance to nothing louder than a hoarse 
whisper. 

4 0 sir/ she half croaked, • 4 () mister sir — come 
again, come again. Indeed to goodness you must come 
again naow this minnit. 0 my gracious, won’t I catch 
’em if missis do knaow what 1 let she in a garden ! O 
indeed to goodness, pray naow come again!’* She 
seconded these entreaties by the wildest gesticulations ; 
and it was in compliance with these, rather than her 
language, that, perceiving that I was offending in some 
way, I hastened to retreat. As I passed her at the 
gate, she looked earthquakes at rny boots, soiled with 
the damp gravel, and before she would let me proceed, 
removed every particle from their surface with the 
inner side of her apron — talking in an agitated way all 
the while. 4 Indeed to goodness,’ she soliloquised, but 
with an evident view to rny enlightenment, 4 her have 
done ’em naow — te fat is in te fire tiss wons — look ’em 
pig oles in a graffle her poots do tig — my gracious, 
won’t 1 catch ’em when a missis mak come ! ’ Releasing 
my foot from her grasp, I returned to my sitting-room, 
and took post at the wirfdow. Thence, a minute later, 
I saw Seleuca, armed with a broad shovel, proceed 
gingerly up the walk where I had been trespassing, 
and commence patting down the moist gravel, obli- 
terating my footsteps and her own, as she retrerfted 
crouching and crab-fashion towards the gate. Her 
round face was radiant with triumph as she concluded 
the operation without being discovered, and dived 
again into the kitchen. 

T began no^ to see that, for poor Seleuca at least, 
there w r as a skeleton in this house also, and that 
Heartsease Cottage was a misnomer. After dinner, I 
wandered out, and strolled down to the sea-shore, and 
watched the beautiful sunset, and the stjirs coming out 
one by one in the deep blue depth of heaven, a Ad did 
not return, home till There was no cloud on the 

Griddall brow that night — should not discovered my 
trespass, or the neglect of Scleuc!^ w r hose duty it was 
to have locked the garden-gate when timpani came — 
and we passed an hour in agreeable cb atef 3Mii « # ring 
to rest. 

The next morning, the clouds had returned, with an 
outlet of blue sky visible here and there ; scuds of 
freshening rain fell at intervals ; and heavy masses, 
luminous with sunlight, rolled along the horizon like 
chariots of gold and flame in a majestic procession. 
After breakfast, I prepared to walk, putting on a light 
overcoat and a pair of stout boots. These demonstra- 
tions alarmed my landlady, who would have negatived 
such a proceeding in toto. She assured me that* a 
dreadful storm was brewing; that, in my state of 
health, it was madness to venture out with the cer- 
tainty of being wet through; that in such > weather, 
the mud of the district was indescribable — I should be 
covered with it from head to foot ; and so on. • 

I made light of her fears, while I thanked her politely 
for the anxiety she was pleased to shew for my health ; 
but I assured her that I delighted in facing such 
weather, and that I knew it was healthful, and not 
hurtful, to my nervous system. I saw the shadows 
deepening on her face as my determination became 


apparent ; and in order to avoid a crisis, I put an end 
to the discussion by iabrunfly wishing her good- 
morning, and stating tlfat I snould not dine at home 
that day, left the house. * 

I passed a glorious day in f^aversing the undulating 
downs, pastured by innumerable sheep, where the short 
sward lay close as a caiWrt to the thin soil, and the 
tender harebells b.owcd tneir delicato cups to the full 
breeze. I eari^yd a, famous appetite*by a nine miles’ 
march to a^/bustling market-town, and *did cApital 
justice to it at the ordinary at tlie Prince of Orange, 
where, it being market-day, above fifty farmers and 
graziers sat down to a substantial husbandman's dinner. 
Returning in the evening, J had to button up against 
a sufccssion of short summer showers, blown up from 
the sea, and arrived about divk in a glow of healthful 
feeling, hut dripping with moisture, at tlio cottage. I 
had forgotten entirely the circumstances under which 
I had left home in the morning : not so Mrs Griddall. 
Sfle had been brooding over them the whqle day? and 
had nursed her resentment up to an inflammable pitch, 
which wanted hut a spark to set it ni a blaze. She 
was on the watch for me, and herself answered my 
summons to the door. In a state of imrestrainablc 
trepidation she began : 

4 Have you itsed the scraper, sir?’ 

I assured her that I had. 

4 Nay, sir; look at your footmarks on the pavement. 
Pray go back to the gate, sir, and use the scraper.’ 

I yielded to her request, anti renewed my scraping. 

* 4 Pray, sir, flon’t come further than the mat in 
those boots. Seleuca! Seleuca! bring the gentleifian’s 
slippers; and, do you hear? the boot-jack — the boot- 
jack, Seleuca ! ’ 

Seleuca, whose face was red and swollen with crying, 
brought the slippers first, and then ran away for the 
boot-jack. 

•Was ever such a dolt as that brainless Welsh idiot?’ 
said the landlady. 4 Didn’t I say the boot-jack, 
blockhead ? ’ 

The boot-jack made its appearance, and I was 
proceeding to my room in my slippers, when — 

4 Good gracious, sir ! ’ exploded Mrs Griddall — 4 you 
are wet, sir— as wet, positively, as — as — as a policeman. 
You surely wouldn’t enter a parlour in that condition!’ 

Feeliffg tha# I 4ind had enough of this,, I threw 
Seleuca my overcoat, and without saying a word, 
retveatod to my quarters. In a few minutes, I rang 
the bell for supper, anil Seleuca appeared with the tray. 
The poor girl loflkcd truly miserable! I spoko to her 
kindly, and she burst into tears, flung herjelf on a seat, 
and sobbed bitterly. From her incoherent expressions, 
I gathered that the day I had passed so delightfully 
hod been to her one of unmitigated cruelty, from the 
temper of her mistre^fe, which, it seems, I had provoked 
Ivy going out in the wet. She wished she was dead 
with a fervour which I never before heard ^pressed 
even for the greatest blessing m life/ and refused to be 
comforted. 4 £?ure I wouill go home to Llanelly, but 
my fader is dead, pour m<fn, and another man got his 
house now;’ and again she sobbed aloud. But her 
mistress’s bell rung— tfiere was a tyrannous magic in 
its tinkle— and gathering herself up with a groan, sho 
left the room. 

The events of this evening threw all the light that 
I required upon the character of my landlady. The 
unhappy woman had but one idea? and that was clean- 
liness— a very excellent idea in itself, and a very notable 
virtue; yet a virtue of whith, like* most other good 
things, one may have too muc^. "having come to 
this conclusion, I naturally looked for corroborating 
evfclence, and my eyes once open, saw nothing else 
wifhin thp four walls of the house. Mrs Griddall 
was, in fact, a dusting, rubbing, scouring, scrubbing, 
sweeping, brushing, polishing monomaniac. Her neat 
coftage, which was her own property, was a temple 
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dedicated exclusively to these several performances, 
with variations of an, analogous kind. Whichever 
way I looked, there were thfe proofs. Whatever she 
owned, she owned to cleanse, to purify, and to maintain* 
intact from dust or sVil — not to use. Everything 
belonging to her was excruciatingly clean. The boards 
of the staircase, and of thotfjtooring where it was visible, 
were whiter than a trencher,* the carpets were overlaid 
with vMiite Holland, and the white Holland again in 
pathways of brown ditto, leading to tnW.windows and 
fireplaces ; the hearth-rugs were shielded from the 
foot by dressed sheep-skins ; tho chair-covers that 
covered <fehe chairs were covered, in their turn, with 
little squares of worked woollen-stuff's ; anefc so on 
through the whole of the domestic arrangements. 
Seleuca, wlio had learned to look on me in the light of 
a friend, let drop some further revelations, which I was 
far from seeking. From these I gathered the curious 
fact, that the drawing-room up stairs and the best bed- 
r ooih served no other earthly purpose, from one yftar 
to anothevthan periodically to augment the exercises 
of washing, sccubbing, dusting, and polishing. They 
were always locked up, hut were entered daily by the 
mistress, and twice a week by the maid for thelc sole 
purposes. I reckoned that the time consumed in 
keeping these two rooms in a spotless condition was 
about a thousand hours per annum ; and I knew that 
for five years at least— the term of Selcuca’s servitude 
—no manner of use had been made of them. 13 ut this 
wasn’t all. Before I had tome there to lodge, the whole 
house, with the exception of a couple* of garrets, luff! 
beeft tabooed on the same principle — the mistress 
sharing the kitchen with the maid, to save litter and 
the derangement of the furniture elsewhere. 

I am afraid that the effect of the discovery I had 
made upon myself was not precisely what it should 
have been. I am not aware that I determinedly set 
myself in opposition to the monomania of my land- 
lady — it certainly was not my interest to do so ; yet, 
upon reflection, I suspect that my disapproval of the 
dominant passion of her life must have become plain 
to her in some way or other. Whether I was guilty 
in this particular or not, 1 certainly was in another. 
It happened that one day, when. Seleuca was stoning 
the steps for the fourth time since morning, I bounced 
in suddqply from a sharp shower a%d shut myself 
up in my room, much as I would have done at home 
— having failed to operate upon the scraper, «nd 
given hut an instinctive, negligent rub upon the mat. 

Alas for me ! TMy landlady had witnessed the trans- 
gression thi^ptime, and was down at once upon the 
scene of my atrocity. I heard her in the ^passage 
railing at poor Seleuca, and talking at me in terms 
the reverse of flattering. There was a metallic clatter 
mingled with her sharp voice, anti it was clear she was 
doing something as well as talking. At length, bcariifg 
a dust-jJhn in on&hand, and a short brush in the other, 
she pushed operi^hiy door, and came to confound me 
with the spectacle of the ‘Masses of mtid,’ as she was 
pleased* to term them, whteh ske had swept up after 
me. It was in vain for me to plead forgetfulness, and 
tender an apology. The founfliins of her wrath were 
broken loose, and I had to submit to a torrent of 
indignation and of most unladylike language on the 
score of my ‘ want of cleanliness and common decency.’ 
She accused me of wishing to make her house a 
hogsty, and even descended to make use of the term 
* bristles * in a phrase susceptible of a personal appli- 
cation. To cut my stony short — we quarrelled, and 
parted oh the sp©$ e&'e half of my month had expired 
"—she rather vociferously congratulating herself on a ■ 
happy deliverance from— a something which it is toot 
mod^ty that forbids me to record — and I silently fnd 
seemly imagining that the deliverance might be on the 
otlier side of her street-door. 

Boor Seleuca threw me a rueful glance in return 1 for 


the usual gratuity I gave her at parting, but sent me 
‘a thousand blessings’ by the butcher’s Bob, whom 1 
despatched for my luggage, and who delivered them 
with the comment that * Slcwker was a pipin’ of her 
eye wh pn lie brought away my traps.* Poor Seleuca ! 
May the destinies touch the heart of thy sbe-dragon, 
and teach her compassion for thy friendlessness ! 

Since then, I have learned a new reading of the 
proverb which says, * there is moderation in all things.’ 
I hopeUnd trust I love cleanliness, which is said to be 
nextfo godliness. But godliness comes first, and the 
Mrs Griddalla of the world must not be allowed to thrust 
it aside for all their rubbing and scrubbing. Let them 
hear from me, that when they make their virtues 
tyrannical, they are but indulging in a selfish vice 
under a plausible mask. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

c 

T1IE PROVINCES. 

r< 

In the United States, the British American possessions 
arc always spoken of as the Provinces ; and as such do 
not appear to engage serious attention. They are not 
much referred to in the public prints, and, possibly 
from being dependencies of a European monarchy, they 
are to a certain extent pitied and looked down upon. 
Separated by political interest aud traditions, there 
may he said to he, at all events, little cordiality of 
feeling between the states and the provinces. Though 
territorially side by side, they make not nor meddle 
with each other. There is even little social intercourse , 
between them — a deficiency, however, which is in the 
course of being amended by /he recent railway junc- 
tions, as well as by that great act of national good 
sense, the commercial reciprocity treaty. When people 
see each other, and deftl with each other, they cannot 
long remain in ignorance of their mutual merits, or 
entertain unfriendly feelings. 

If hitherto rather a little despised — or to use a less 
harsh phrase, ignored — by the Americans, the British 
colonists have not been slack in repaying the compli- 
ment. When contemned as being subjeats of a distant 
regal authority, the colonists have boasted that the 
liberty they enjoy is not a mere theory, but an 
absolute fact — that nowhere in the provinces does 
colou! of skin infer civil disability, or public opinion 
(so called), at a moment’s ULftticc, usurp the function 
of law,, In short, fac colonists, reposing under the 
shadow of -British ' authority, arc noway envious of 
the Jul'VV wasted institutions of their republican 
neighbours ; yqd so far as I was able to judge, they 
actually seemed to be more loyal, and more English 
than the English thetnseh'es. Yet, reflecting on some • 
casual conversations with men of note in the provinces, 
an impression has stolen over my mind that the 
condition of the colonists is not exactly what they like 
or will long endure. 

It is quite true that, at this moment, no country in 
tke world enjoys such substantial blessings as British 
North America. In glancing at Canada, with its exten- 
sive and rich lands, its prosperous agriculturists, its 
busy arid wealthy cities, its growing traffic, its progress 
in educational and religious inst^ttujiiohs, its mild yet 
effective government, its freedom fiscal taxation- 
in seeing and hearing of all this, on^ is led to ask : * If 
happiness be not found here, where, on earth, are we 
to look for it?* Satisfied, however, as they are % with 
their general circumstances, the inhabitants of the ] 
provinces begin, it seems, to have an unpleasant I 
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consciousness that they occupy no clea^y defined more prominently forward than an American ; and if 
political status. There, in a word, is their grievance, he manages properly, ma^t make himself a very 
Justly proud of their connection with Grcr$ Britain, important personage. On th? other hand, who ever 
there is an awkwardness, as they think, in the growtli ; lcar ' of »" y n ,°. ti ? e be j^. tak , en of \ colonist? Let 

of a people apart from the nation to whMh they iTt™ V V Toymcea : he 

,1 £ . . .x ■ u xt i i . * / drops unknown into English /re. There is no ambas- 

belong. Not territorially, though warmly attached to SIldor t0 befricnd him . an(k Y al i emergencics ho is i cft 

England, they cannot call themselves Americans, to shift for himself, as i^Tie were an obscure native 
What, then, are they ? Colonists. But that is almost subject. According to usage, a colonist is *fit for 
equivalent to saying that they are nobody — & p'eople nothing in coj/ieetion with the public service. Neither 
subordinate, without name, flag, or other national tlie army nor the civil departments of the state arc 
distinction practically open to colonists ; and excepting that a few 

In a speech delivered some time ago by the Hon. ‘f ktsll VP 3 in tl,e navy are now put at their .disposal, 
Joieph Howe ,n b,»„h 

Assembly of Nova Scotia, and now published in i u thc colonial Office, where forty distant provinces 
London, will be found a pretty* full explanation of are managed, there is not one colonist; as if personal 
what the colonists are at present vexing themselves knowledge of the afiairs of a colony formed an absolute 
about. Commencing with an array of statistics, Mr disqualification for office. ‘ 1 do not,’ observes Mr Howe, 
Howe points out the growing strength of thclBritish ‘csfvy our neighbours in the United States tliqjy country, 
American provinces. Altogether, they now nufnber climate, or their institutions. But what I do envy 

,, 41 . , them is, the boundless field of honourable emulation 

a population of rather more than a, 500, 000; and think, an( , rj \ , vhich tlll! poor , st man in 


in referring to Scotland, ‘what have two millions 


and rivalry in which the poorest man in the smallest 
state fmiy win, not mere colonial rank and position, 


and a half of people done!’ Many of the lesser but hut the highest national honours, lleie lies the marked 
independent states of Europe are not so populous, nor distinction between Kepublican and British America, 
half so wealthy. Then, as for tint states in South The sons of the rebels are men full grown, the sons of 
America, such as Venezuela, Bolivia, and so forth, they the loyalists are not. I do not mean that, physically 
havo the honour of being independent ; yet, as regards or mentally, there is any difference ; I speak of the 


political knowledge, and the elements of self-support, 


standards and stamps by wluili the former art 1 made 
tif pass current* in the world, while the latter have 


‘beneath contempt/ As for the capabilities of t,,/* of motal as va , uftble | ind as truo . 

r> j.i-i. A : : 1 1. .. . t a ° 


the British American provinces, look at the amount 
of their exports. By a late calculation, it reached 


L.8,545,5C2 ; and ‘addin" another million for the value at Washington. Around his hospitable board were 
of the ships annually built and sold, we may take the assembled fifteen or eighteen gentlemen of thc highest 


goes on to observe : ‘ Some years ago, T had the 
honour* to dine with the late John Quincy Adams 
at Washington. Around his hospitable board were 


whole at L.9, 5 13,502.’ Why, the United States in 
1701, sixteen years after tlity* had declared their 
independence, exported only about one -half of tips. 
At present, the annual revenues of the provinces, under 


distinction in the political circles of that capital. 
There were, perhaps, two or three, who, like Mr 
Adams himself, had been trained from early youth 
in diplomacy, in literature, and in the highest walks 
of social and public life. These men were superior 


tariffs remarkably low, amount to L. 1,178, 541 — a sum t,o any that we have in the colonies — not because 
L.300,000 above that of the thirteen United States in their natural endowments were greater, hut because 
1776, when they braved the whole force of England, their advantages had been out of all proportion 
We hear much of the rapid increase of population to ours. But the rest were just such men as wo 


in the States ; but it is matched by what takea place 
in the provinces. * The inhabitants of Canada have 
increased sixty-eight per cent, in ten years; New 
Brunswick has advanced in about the same latio ; 


see every day.* Their equals are to be found in the 
legislatures and public departments of Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia — men superior to most 
of them I have seen every session for twenty years. 
Their equals are Itere now. But how different are the 


while Nova Scotia has i|^ijj^upkd in fifty j ears.’ By fields of emulation — liow disproportion^ the incile- 
tho end of the century, thefl^fritish America 4 will ments to excellence — thc distinctions — the rewards ! 
probably contain at least ten millim^ of people.’* Almost *every man who sat round me on that night 

Such are the kind of facts with \rtwaJL~Mr Ilowe either then enjoyed, or has since won, some national 
builds up his theory. The provinces are/i^iiipord, distinction. They w£re or are now senators in the 
becoming too powerful to be treated mustf longer with n&tionul council, foreign ambassadors, governors, sccre- 
indifference. But what is it that this eloquent and taries of state, commanders of squadrsns, or lenders of 
popular tribune would bo at? Some means must be armies. My heart rose when I compared those men 
devised by which the voice of the British American with those 1 hftd left at Ilomc— their equals in mind 
people may be heard and respected in the general and manners. But it suak, ay, and it sinks now, 


business of the world. As matters are now regu- 
lated, the colonists are of no account whatever. The 


when turning to the poor rewards which British 
America offers to thosd^who run with these men the 


mother-country can do as she likes with them ; and, race of emulation. What national distinction ever 
whether in declaring war, making peace, or signing lights upon British America ? Has she ever supplied 
any important treaty in which they are specially cor£ a governor to*thp Queen’s widely extended dominions, 
cerned, they must follow submissively at the tail of a secretary or an under-secretary of state? Have we 
England. Beckoning themselves quite as good as their ever had a man to represent us .in either House of 
neighbours in the States, they feel the comparative Parliament, or in any imperial department? How 
difference of position when officially visiting Great long is this state of pupilage* to last? Not long. If 


Britain. An Amelin, as a citizen of an independent British statesmen do not take thi| Letter in hand, we 
nation, meets with respect and attention. He has 3ff soon shall. I yield to no man in respect for the flag of 
ambassador, to whom he looks for encouragement, and inyifathers, but I will live under no flag with a brand 
who assists, and, if need he, brings him into notice* of /Jiferiority to the other British races stamped upon 
He possibly introduces him to the diplomatic circle, my brow/* 


ambassador, to whom he looks for encouragement, and inyifathers, but I will live under no flag with a brand 
who assists, and, if need he, brings him into notice* of /hferiority to the other British races stamped upon 


and gets him ensconced in favourable places on the How is the grievance to be redressed? There lies 
occasion of a public spectacle* In fact, no one is pushed the* difficulty. Annexation to the United States is 
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hinted at, bull only to' be s^t aside; not alone*from 
the impossibility of muting frith slave-holding insti- 
tutions, but from a dislike to r the possible contingency 
of a future hoAility With England. A federation 
of the provinces as ank independent nation is next 
talked of. But to that there are likewise serious 
objections ; and, at all evel^fo before any such project 
could be matured, the several provinces would require 
to be ifnited by irailways. Dismissing this as imprac- 
ticable in * present circumstances, Mr yTTowc comes 
to what he thinks is 1 * a solution of all tlie difficulties ’ 
— namely, a union of the provinces with Great Britain. 
The notion of colonies is to be dropped. Repre- 
sentatives from each province are to be sent *to the 
House of Commons — an arrangement by which, as 
is thought, the empire sl\ large will be vastly consoli- 
dated and strengthened. The condition of California 
is mentioned as an example of the benefit which the pro- 
vinces would derive from political amalgamation with 
the mother-country.' California is essentially a colowy 
of the United States, ‘and under our system would 
have been so treated for a century.’ As soon, how- 
ever, as a sufficient community was formed, California 
became an integral state of the Union, with its owrf inde- 
pendent government and representatives in Congress. 
‘Australia, not much further oil', with rkffior treasures, 
with wider space, has no such privilege; and the wit of 
British statesmen, with the example of republican 
America before them, seems inadequate to a task 
which elsewhere is founfc so easy. This cannot last. 
England herself has a deep interest i*» this question^ 
and«*ho sooner that her statesmen begin to ponder the 
matter gravely, the better it will be for us all.’ . 

We doubt not that Mr Howe is sincere #m his 
proposal, but can hardly imagine that he has pondered 
on all the difficulties which beset his argument. The 
question of giving the colonies some kind of representa- 
tion in parliament, has been again and again canvaared 
by politicians, and always rejected as unsuitable. 
Eor one thing, representation implies a contribution 
to the imperial revenue; for it would be absurd to 
suppose that members for the colonies should have the 
power of voting to tax the people of the Uuited 
Kingdom, without the concurrent responsibility of 
contributing taxes from their own constituencies. 
Assuming, however, that this waj got over,«a much 
more serious objection presents itself. Giving the 
colonial members every credit for integrity, they wqplil 
still, almost to a certainty, form a brigade at the service 
of the ministry df the day. To advance the local inte- 
rests they depired to press on the attention of the 
legislature, they would, if there be any virtue in analogy, 
scruple not to sacrifice the great interests of the Cmpire ; 
so that, all things considered, the last condition of affairs 
would probably be worse than the first. Setting aside 
tills fresh difficulty, is there reason to expect that life 
House of Conumyw would be improved by a colonial 
infusion ? We think not. Recent events have shaken 
public confidence in the whple representative system. 
It would almost seem as i£ the House of Commons, 
by its everlasting talking, party squabbles, and inability 
to get through with its assignee work, had undertaken 
to prove that the principle of representation is a farce, 
and that the sooner some other kind of engine of 
government is devised, the better wjll J.t be for all 
concerned. No* no, Mr Howe, mere representatives 
won't do. We are tired of what we have already got, 
and would be tliankful to see them diminished in 
number instead of being increased. Joseph’s plan, in 
short, will not*#eri8|rer. The provinces must just 
content f ^pnselves> in the meanwhile, with existing 
arrangphts. We have nobody among our statesman- 
class 101 present able to devise anything better, Iln 
the fulness of time, the question which troubles Mr 
Howe will doubtless receive a perfectly natural solu- 
tion. We only have to express a hope, that whenrthe 


provinces s^q able and willing to act as an independent 
nation, they will assume their new character with the 
cordial good-will, and in permanent alliance witli Old 
England. W. C. 


SERVIAN BALLADS. 

A pleasant life the Servian ballad-singers lead, 
wandering thrdugh their forests and mountains, greeted 
by all who meet them with love and reverence, as the 
prese/vers of the traditions of the past, the creators 
of fame for the future. Guided by their boys — for 
they arc almost invariably blind — from village to 
village, they select some grassy place in the shadow of 
a tree, or before the church, and sing to an audience, 
silent from intensity delight or sorrow, ancient lays 
on the mysterious Vila, the achievements of Marko, 
the fatal fight of Kossovo, or some ballad of their own 
on George the Black, Veliko the Heyduk, and other 
heroek of their war of liberation. Dr Bowring has 
published translations of a few of these compositions ; 
and from his work, as well as from the following 
literal versions, some idea may be formed of the 
Homeric force, directness, and objectivity of the originals. 

Nor arc the Tavorien — as they call these ballads, 
from Tavor, the old Slavonian war-god — elaborated in 
the peaceful seclusion affected by western poets. Clan- 
feuds, especially among the Servians of Montenegro, 
are of frequent occurrence ; and the sightless rlmpsodiat, 
with his gray hair and one-stringed guszla , will often 
be found on a rock, or behind a rampart, fearlessly 
chanting amid a hail of bullets the exploits of the 
warriors that fight and fall Ground him, or shouting, 
as old Philip Sljepaz used to shout: ‘Strike in as I 
would strike if I were qot blind !’ 

This Philip, although a Bosnian by birth, was, or 
perhaps is, one of the most renowned of the Servian 
singers. When the war of liberation broke out, lie 
sent liis four sons to fight, and he himself became the 
Tyrtasus of the insurgents. 

‘Greatly,’ says Gerhardfc, ‘did his songs contribute 
to the enthusiasm of the warriors. Once when the 
Turks were preparing to storm a fort in the Matschva, 
and the chieftains under Luka Lasarevitch were 
consisting as to what should be done, Eilip stood 
beside them listening to all^V^y were saying. Tho 
officers were almost X i'mg at variance, when Eilip 
approafched the cq;- /.Hander and said to him : “ Sir 
Luka, permit -,; v also to give my advice as to how the 
Turlif fp ly De vanquished. Do thou collect a hundred 
unbroken stalj^ons : I will collect a hundred blind men. 
Then set us upon the horses, give each of us a sabre, 
and let us storm against the Turks, that they may see 
what blind heroes can achieve. We will rush among 
them, and throw them into confusion ; and do you that 
can see follow us up, and destroy them utterly. It is 
not enough to sing ; we would shew for once that we 
understand what we sing.” Luka then smiled, gave 
him a present, and bade him guard the redoubt ; but 
ht said to the others : “ Hearken, ye heroes, to what a 
blind man saithl That must surely be worthy and 
glorious for which a blind man would sacrifice himself.” * 

The Servians then sallied forth, and drove back the 
Turks with great slaughter. 

The reverence for woman evinced in the following 
Wllad, is one of the noble characteristics of the wild 
race among whom it originated. Faithful, industrious, 
domestic, brave, even to sharing in the battles of their 
country, the women are also (at least in ServiaPrpper) 
gifted with a power of producing poems of singular 
grace and delicacy* But to our ballad, which we have 
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rendered in the unrhymed • trochaic met^p of the 
original. 

THE FATAL SHOT. - 

There is war ’tween Ostroviz and Serral : * 

Tea the swords of both the tribes are shining ^ 

Earth six times hath drunk the blood of heroes. 

Many a widow’s tears are dried already, 

More than one gray mother sheds them still. 

On the mountain-height and on the mcadoy . 
Serral long hath fought with Ostroviza: 

Like two stags which burning lust inflameth, * 

Both the tribes have seen their heart's blood flowing, 
Tet their deadly hate is unappeased. 

One renowned ancient chief of Serral 

Called his darling daughter, and addressed her: 

‘Hie thee up to Ostroviz, Jellefja; 

Enter then the village, and discover 

What our foes are doing, for already 

War six months has lasted : 1 will end it.’ * 

• 

Then JellOia donned her little bonnet : 

Richly was it decked with lace of silver; 

Takes her fair embroidered scarlet mantlo ; 

Bimleth on her sandals soft of leather, 

And boginneth to ascend tin* mountain, 

As the rays of sunset all were dyings 

Round a camp-fire there the beys f were sitting; 
Some were burnishing their guns and sabres. 

Cartridges the others all were making; 

While, upon a sheaf of straw reclining. 

Lay a guszla-plaj or chanting ballads. 

Iladdny, the youngest bey among them, 

Now t bent down his eyes upon the meadows. 

And observing some ot^ drawing near them, 

Seeking surely to espy their leaguer, 

Lo ! the stripling grasped his lengthy rifle. 

Which was splendidly inlaid w#h silver: 

* Comrades, look ! the enemy below us, 

Tn the dusk, is creeping up the mountain. * 

Had this lire not glanced upon his bonnet, 

He would have surprised us — but he’ll tremble. 

If at least my rifle do not fail me.’ 

Then Haddny aimed his lengthy rifle. 

And he drew the trigger — in the mountains 

Loud the echoes of tin* shot resonndeth, 

But a shriller tone is intermingled; 

And his aged father Byotko crieth : 

‘ Verily that is a woman screaming. 

What misfortune, vfl||ta great misfortune ! 

All our tribe will sufferTfciim^iir ever, 

For I know that we have slanPNffiojnan, # 

When we should have slain a we^^cd warrior, 

Armed for fight with yataghan and 

Then the gray old hero took a firebrand, 

Closelier to examine all the evil. mr 

Then the beys beheld the lovely ipaiden 

Sunken lifeless down upon the herbage — • 

Blood was on her face so fair and pale. 

But Haddny, weeping, wailed in anguish : 

* Shame to me, for I have slain a woman — 

0 my God, she was my own belovid J 9 

Byetko cast a glance of gloom upon him : 

‘ 0 Haddny, flee from out the country, t 

For through thee is all our tribe dishonoured. 

What will Serral say, when they have tidings 

How, like Heyduks, we are woman-slayers ? * 

From his very soul Haddny sigheth ; 

Looks his father’s house farewell for ever ; » 

Hangs the lengthy rifle on his shoulder ; 

Fareth slowly, sadly down the mountain, 

Going forth to live in far-off lands. 

*Yovan VyeskCs chanted you (his hailed. 

He the skilful lest of gu&zla-j>fqyers ; 

If you Irish for inure about /n uddriy, 

• Then give Yovan somewhat fuf his tiVuble. 

I was herding goats ypoimho mountains ; 

1 was leaning on my Jong dirk rifle; 

In the shade, my dog wrErlying sleeping ; 

’Neath the grass blades all wore crickets chirriyg. 

For the br.n fling sun was high in heaven. • 

/ 0 

Suddenly 1 saw a handsome stripling 

Striding from the pass across the mountain, 

And his garments all weic rent and ragged. • 

He A? and there upon the olden vesture 

You might see embroidery yet shining; 

And the stripling boro a lengthy rifle. 

Which was splendidly inlaid with siher, 

And a yataghan within his girdle. 

* 

j "Nigh he drew, and gave me modest greeting ; » 
Saying slowly: ‘Thou m find, my brother/* 

Ts licit, this the field of Ostroviza ?' 

Scarce could I restrain my tears hum flowing: 

' T4ca, it is,’ I answered, sighing deeply. 

Then the granger : ‘ Once the town was wealthy, 

And its herds were over all the mountain; 

And its warriors’ twice two bundled muskets 

Used to gleam so gaily in the sunshine. ( 

Thee alone to-dav can J discover, 

Thee and thy^poor mangy herd of she-goats.’ 

And 1 said: ‘Yea, Ostroviz was mighty; * 

Blit a miserable shame bedell it, 

And the shame had issue in misfortune 

All the tribe was overpowered l\y Serral, 

Since the young Tfadiiny shot a maiden — 

Shot her dead, the beautiful Jcllcua.* 

* * Tell me, brother, tell me how it happened/ 

‘ Down came Serral like a forest-river, 

Ami they slaughtered all our valiant warriors, 

And they wasted all our golden harvest, 

And they sold our children to the robbers, 

And our glory now is gone for ever.’ 

* And the grav old Byetko -hast thou, brother, 
Nothing now to tell me of his fortune ?’ * 

* ‘ When he saw the min of his people, 

Then lie clambered up the peak before you, 

Calling on his son T the young Haddny, 

Who had travelled far to foreign couutric*. 

Tliei| a hey of Serral came along here — 

May the saints of God for ever curse him ! — 

Down lie shot the old man with his musket; 

With his yataghan fie hewed his head off. 

Even here he spurned away the body : 

Doyvn the precipice it rolled, O brother I* 9 

Silently th# stranger heard my answer; 

Then upon his face he foj, and straightway, # 

Like a chamois slain*upon the mountain, 

Down the self-same precipice he rolled, 

Even where his father once had fallen. 

For he was old B^etko's son, Iladdny, 

Who had been the cause of our misfortune. 

The following ballad, which is referred to by Ranke 
in liis History of Sewia, is remarkable for its allu- 
sions to the custom of entering into bonds of brother- 
hood, one of the most singular institutions of t he 
Servian people. ‘Persons unite ^Hl|*One another ia 
the name of God and St John’ — we quote from Ranke 
— ‘ tor mutual fidelity and aid during their whole lives. 

A w an, it is considered, will make the safest selection 
for his brefther, in choosing one of whom he may at 
some time have ^dreamed that he had solicited assist- 
ance* in sofne case of need. The allied designate 

* Villages In Montenegro, 
t The chieftains of Ostroviz, 
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themselves “ brothers in G&d,” “brothers by ckoice” 

pobratimi' * \f 

THE BOLDEN BROTHERS. 

Ivan Liubovitschjr born in Trava, 

Came upon the hills Vf Vcrgorazo : 

Cyril Sborr then gaveUiim* friendly greeting : 

In his house eight daystol* entertained him. 

fio when Cyril Sborr arrived at Trava, 
lie abode in Liubovitscha’s cottage ;* 

And for eight white d&ys they drank together 
"Wine and brandy from the self-same beaker. 

And when Cyril now was turning homewards, 

By his silken sleeve did Ivan hold him, tf 

Saying : ‘ Let us go before a popaf 

That he may declare us bounden brothers.’ 

Thereupon they went before the popa. 

And lie read them out the holy prayers, 

And they took their evening meal together : 

•Brothers true they swore to be for ever. % 

Ivan once was sitting by his cottage ; 

Cross-legged sat he there, and calmly smoking, 

When a stripling, faint and dusty -footed, r 
Stept before his face, and gave him greeting : 

‘Unto thee, O Ivan Liubovitseha !v 
Unto thee thy brother Cyril sendeth ! 

Dwells a Turkish hound ancar the mountain, 

Whose ill heart is full of hate against him, 

And he prays thee nqw to come in aidanec, 

And to battle bravely with the Turkmen.’ , 

e From the house then Ivan took hi* musket. 

In his bag he put a haunch of mutton ; 

Shuts the door, and fareth from his homestead, 
Drawetli nigh the hills of Vcrgorazo. 

Then the musket-halls of both the brethren 
Never missed the heart of any focman, 

So that none, though e’er so strong and active, * 
None would ever dare to stand before them. 

And the heroes made a mighty plunder : 

Goats they took, and kids, and glorious weapons, 
Cloth of wondrous worth, and minted silver, 

And besides, a sunny Turkish maiden. 

Of the goats and kids, the cloth and weapons, 

ITalf was held by Ivan Liubovitseha, c 

Amf the other half was held by Cyril*: 

Nowise could the heroes share the maiden. 

r 

Then they both desired to journey homewards ; 

For the herdfes, burning for the maiden. 

Loved her so that now, in all their lifetime, 

By her beauty they were first divided. 

Then spake Ivan Liubovitseha slowly : 

‘We to-day have drunken well of brandy ; 

It may do what neither of us knoweth : 

Let us calmly speak of this to-morrow.’ 1 

So 4*pon a mat the heroes laid them. 

And they slumbered till the radiant morning. 

Then the first who wafened up was Cyril, 

Arid he pushed at Ivan to awfoke him : 

‘ Now, Liubovitsch, thou again art sober — 

Wilt thou give me now the Turkish maiden?* 

Answer none the Liubovitseha rendered ; 

But he sat him down, and glittering tear-drops 
Brake from both his eyes so dark afid tender, 

Yea, and Cyrfl sat him down, now gazing 
On his friend, and now upon the maiden, 

And at times he glanced upon the dagger — 

On the dagg^gkammg in his girdle. 

Then the youths who followed him to battle 
Mummed to themselves : ‘ What now will happen!? 
Will the brothers break the bond of friendship f 
Which they aware before the holy altar ?’ 1 

■ 1. * 

* A clergyman of the Greek Church. c 


liOni/ the time the heroes sat in silence ; 

Up at last they sternly stood together : 

By tlm right band Ivan took the maiden, 

By tire left did Cyril sadly hold lier. 

F rom their eyes the tears came falling ever, 
Large us drops that fall in thunder-showers; 
And they drew their daggers, and, united, 
Drove them deep within the maiden’s bosom. 

‘ 'Sooner shall a Turkish maiden perish, 

Whan the bonds that join our souls be severed !’ 
Thereupon they struck their hands together : 
Brothers true they evermore remained. 


‘A CONCERT IN SYDNEY.* 

f 

Our readers may remember the unfavourable report 
made by Mr Hauser in the above article, in No. 85, on the 
state of society in Sydney. This has been flatly contra- 
dicted by so many respectable persons, that, having no 
knowledge of the subject ourselves, we hasten to withdraw 
from Mr Hauser’s statements any support they ni. v be 
supposed to derive from the character of this L 1. 
We advise our readers to regard the paper, t< e 
present, as merely an amusing and vivacious '•ket* n ,md 
look to other sources for solid information ton- ”ng the 
manners and morals of the capital of New South Wide*,. 

LOBSTER-POND AT 11 AMBLE, IN THE SOUTHAMPTON 
WATER. 

The pond, or stew, is artificial, about fifty yards square, 
by ten to twelve feet deep, with shelving sides of brick or 
stone, and cement, with concrete boiLom, havin'* a lock, 
or weir, at the entrance for the admission or exit of salt- 
water at the bottom (the Humble being a fiesh -water 
stream). This pond cost about L.I300. The lobsters 
are fed on fish, and fatten. On my last visit to the , sl.ii)- 
lLshment, in August 18/ri, there were 70,000 in tune 
condition, although the summer had been very hot AH 
wc*dk lobsters are kept in baskets, and sold first. These 
lobsters arc brought from the coast of Brittany and of 
Ireland , in sailing welled smacks, about sixty tons, which 
carry from 7000 to 9000 each. Lobster-carrying is 
subject to the following contingencies : thunder kills them 
when in the well, also proximity to the discharge of heavy 
ordnance. Mr Scovell lost several thousand from the 
latter, one of his smacks haring anchored at night too 
near the saluting-battery at Plymouth. Calms also 
destroy the lobsters in the well, but onward or pitching 
motuyi in a seaway does not affret them. They keep 
alive one month in the weU ../itnout food. — Symonds's 
Observations oji the 1 VisUS,yll\» of the West Coast of Ireland. 

* yx* 

CREDIBLE IN ENGLAND! 

As ' a class of Chinese amateurs who devote 
themselves exclusively to the collection of antique bronzes 
and porcelain, which they call hou-toung, or ‘old vase.* 
They are esteemed as works of art, but chiefly prized for 
the mysterious value attached to the things of past ages, 
though the Chinese workmen are cunning enough to 
imitate these kou-toung so as to deceive the most practised 
eye, and many antiquaries exhibit in their cabinets, with 
the most perfect good faith, pretended ancient porcelain, 
which is two or three months old at the utmost. The 
qpakers of the sham kou-toung generally use a kind of 
reddish earth. After the first baking of the vessels, they 
are thrown into a kind of greasy broth, where they undergo 
a second cooking, and after this they are buried in a 
sewer, where they lie for forty or fifty days, and are then 
dug up again. In this manner is prepared most of the 
‘fine old china of the dynasty of Yuen.* — Hue's Chinese 
Umpire. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A BOROUGH. 

. As th<*ro can be no place, Jon ever insignificant, where 
men have congregated, ami acted their various parts in 
j the drama of life, without its history ; so there can he 
1 1 ,.o li.toiy, however trivial, without its moral. We 
need it, Hu.., apologise for occupying the reader’s 
•Con' on with so poor a place as Our Borough. More- 
; j *. «"ure though it be, it lias been consecrated by 
1 1 mouMCps, and immortalised by tine pencil of genius. 
... _:rcat pictorial moralist, satirist, and, we may say, 
mstorian of his era — he who held the mirror up to 
.uture, shewing vice her own features, scorn her 
' i ,.nage, and the very age and body of the time its form 
and pressure— did not disdain to draw its main and 
1 1 only street; and as it was then, so it is now at the 
present day. One hundred and twenty-three years 
i ago tin a fine May meriting, Will Hogarth, Thornhill 
! 1 his brother-in-law, Scott the landscape-painter, and 
j Lw >» other friends and boon-ccgnpanions, started from 
,j the Bedford Arms Tavern, in Covent Carden, ‘to Jlie 
( j time of Why should ire yuan el Jur Jliehes The first 
land tiiey made was Billingsgate, where they ‘dropped 
: j anchor at the Darkhouse;* from whence, utter llognrtli 
j had made a carieatnra of the Duke of Buddledoek, they 
! j embarked for^ Gravesend. IIow, in the boat, with 
| straw for a bed and a tilt for a covering, they ate liung- 
i Pad’, drank Hollands, smoked tobacco, and sung St 
j John — liow they landed at Gravesend, got their wigs 
j | powdered, and went to Rochester, where Ilogart^i and 
j Scott chalked out a h^tejtcjhand played that juvenile 
I game under the very coloBffifivof the town-hall, to 
the utter dismay and disgust parish- beadle — 

how they visited Sheerness, whcW^ttocarth was 
laughed at ‘ for sitting down to cut hi| totfeHs in 
the garrison’ — wo have nothing whatfffbr to do with. 
Besides, is it not all related anfi portrayed in the 
facetious journal they brought back to amuse the 
members of their club? — which was subsequently 
published, and to which we refer those of our readers 
who are not too refined to enjoy a laugh at the coarse 
i frolics of our ancestors. But when they left Sheerness, 
j as they journeyed to Queenborough, the subject-borough 
j of this paper, we are bound to follow, them there, and 
describe it in the words of Forrest, the historiographer 
of the merry expedition. ‘ The town is but one street, 
and answers the description I have heard of a Spanish 
town— namely, there .is no sign of any trade, yor 
were many human creatures to be seen at our first 
arrival.’ They found, ‘to their sorrow,’ that though 
Queenborough was a market-town, yet they could not 
procure ‘one piece of fresh meat of any soft, nor 
poultry, or fish.* They, however, * got a wooden chair, 


Prick l $ d . 

and placed Hogarth in it, in the street, where he made 
a drawing, and gathered a great many men, women, 
and children, to sec his performance.’ 'J^hey visited 
tlib church, and found nothing there worthy of ndtice. 
But they had a conference with the grave-digger, who 
informed them that the mayor was a custom-house 
office*, ami the parson a sad dog. Hogarth’s party 
would have had another laugh if they had known that • 
the mayor, wluffi not engaged in official duties, followed 
his humble occupation of a thatchcr ; and if they had 
known that the incumbent’s stipend was only L.5 2 per 
annum, with a right of grazing worth about L.7 more,’ 
they might have said that tTie Queenborough people 
could not expect a very merry dog for so little mogey. 

John Taylor, the water-poet — who made a Penniless 
Pth// utyHje into Scotland in JG3i) f and i ode a-hunting 
in the Highlands when Englishmen knew as little of 
them as of Timbuctoo — also visited Queenborough, in 
a very extraordinary manner. Having constructed a 
boift of brown paper and bladders, Taylor, in company 
with a congenial soul, a jolly vintner named Roger 
Bird, sailed from London on a Saturday, and, after 
many adventures and dangers, found themselves, to 
their groat joy, at daylight on the following Monday 
morning, close to Queenborough, where they gladly 
landed, and Taylor thus describes tlieir reception in his 
] 'raise of Jlcnq$eed% 

The mayor of Queenborough, in love, affords 
To entertain us, as we had been lords. 

It is a yearly least, kept by the ma/or, 

And thousand people thither do repair, % 

Prom towns and villages that’s near about, 

Anil *twas our luck to come in all this rout. 

1’ the street, bread, beer, and ousters is their meat, 

^ Which freely, friendly, shot-free, all do eat. 

But Hodge and I w ere men of rank and note. 

We to the major gave our adventurous boat, 

The which {to glorify tlgit town of Kent) 

He meant to hangjip f<^’ a monument. m 
He to his house invited us to dine, 

Where he had checi*on cheer, and wine on wine, 

And drink and fill, and drink, and drink, and fill 
With welcome upon welcome, welcome still. 

Taylor doel itot tell us the trade or calling of thi$ 
hospitable mayor ; but as we have sgen that, in Hogarth** 
time, the mayor was a thatcher, and as there is a 
monument in the church-yarjl to a ryayor-mariner, we 
may conclude that he did not h^d^Very high social im- 
position. Even in this present century, a maypV who 
difd in 1829, was not above performing the Offfcesof 
both judge and executioner, as his predecessors in the 
mayoralty had done before him. The general 'J^jish- 
meapt for petty offences in Queenborough WM v a fr(^ging $ 
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and the mayoro, after passing sentence ex officio , Would 
descend from the judgment-gf-at, and with their own 
hands apply the lashi Men-of-war’s-mcn from the 
dockyard of She£rneas used to he very fond of larking- 
excursions in the neighbouring villages, but they 
carefully avoided Queen borough. The summary juris- 
diction, the nervous arm, formidable cart- whip of 
the mayor, were worse tharn iie court-martial, the cat- 
o-nine*tails, nndrthc boatswain’s mate. 

Lrng, iifdeed, before either Hogarth or/Faylor visited 
Queenborougli, its nfhyor bad been described in rather 
contemptuous language. In the Acadewij of Compli- 
ments , published in 1014, we find the following uncom- 
plimentary mention of that functionary, among a long 
collection of doggrel truisms : 4 

Pease-pottage is & Lenten dish ; 

Pudding is neither flesh nor ledi ; 

Some cheese will choke a daw ; 

Tfie mayor yf Queenborougli is a clown ; 
a The lawyer wears a daggled gown ; 

Wat Tyler and Jack Stiaw. 

Queenborougli is situated in a nook of flic fertile 
county of Kent, about three miles from Sheerness, 

' where the island of Sheppey is divided from the main- 
land by the creek or channel termed vhe Swale. Its 
original name was Middleton ; hut, somehow or other 
— for, as Napoleon said of Gibraltar, ‘it opens nothing, 
shuts nothing, leads to nothing ’ — Queen Philippa, 
consort of Edward III., happening to land there, that 
monarch, in honour of the event, gave it the name of 
Queenborougli. Considering it an advantageous place 
for commerce, Edward gave the town a charter, consti- 
tuting it a free and perpetual borough. The. twenty- 
six houses then in the place were endowed with rich 
pasture-lands, and the valuable oyster-fishery of the 
Swale was given to the burgesses for ever. The powers 
granted to the mayor by this charter could be explained 
only by a legal antiquary : suffice it to say, they were 
about equal to those enjoyed by MacCallum, More in 
his castle of Inverarv. 

Tile English Justinian — as the third Edward has 
been termed — thought, by granting these privileges, to 
make Queenborough a great commercial port; but be 
was mistaken. As soon as they acquired these boons, 
the mayor and burgesses sat dowi^ to enjoy tl cm, and 
then conhnenced a petty squabbling as to who should 
individually reap the greatest benefit from them. t At 
the same time, they carefully excluded foreigners — as 
they denominated persons born outeof the liberties— 
from any share. Though from Edward, or at a sub- 
sequent period, Queenborough obtained the privilege 
of sending two members to parliament, the town did 
not improve. The petty squabbling continued till a 
few years ago, when the last oyster was dredged up 
out of the Swale, and the borough was L. 17,000 in 
debt, wiitb a pooa-rate of 9s. in the pound. 

Some of the old court-books of‘ the borough arc 
before us, and cause us to ponder as to the food eaten 
by the .inhabitants in the <p!dep time. Did they lite- 
rally, as well as metaphorically speaking, live upon 
oysters alone? — for we find«no crime so frequently 
punished as that of being ‘a common butcher,’ or ‘a 
common baker of human bread/ Scolds, too, and 
foreigners, met with no mercy. One Jo|m Clarke was 
: apprehended 4 for being a: Scotchman, as is supposed ; ’ 
and on this mere suspicion, 4 it is commanded that he 
be kept in safe custody/ But the mass of these records 
are an endless course of litigation concerning the rights 
of pasturage ; poitit^ilarly something entitled 4 surplus 
; pasturage/ which, as none of fthe privileged seem to 
know what it really meant, we may surely be excused 
v from attempting to explain. Yet these were the pros- 
perous days of Queenborough : we must nbw come to 
(• its decline and fall. 

Under the date of "1799, about forty years befort the 
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borough, long litigation in the higher courts, fell 
into a hopeless state of insolvency, there appears in 
the parisl^books, by order of the corporation, the fol- 
lowing characteristic and ominous entry, which, ’as the 
herald, and partially the cause, in all probability, of 
the comfhg misfortunes, fully deserves a line to itself : 

© 

‘ No scooting to be paid/ 

Forty shillings, only, w^as the yearly pittance doled to 
the schoolmaster; yet poor Queenborough, with its rich 
pasturage and fishery, decreed ‘no scooting to be paid/ 
We should mention here, also, that the borough derived 
considerable emolument from its privilege of returning 
tw r o members to parliament. Hasted, the historian of 
Kent, writing in the last century, says: ‘Queenborough 
consists of one principal wide street, containing about 
150 houses. The principal source of wealth to it is 
the election for members of parliament, which secures 
to some of the chief inhabitants many lucrative places 
in the Ordnance and other branches of government/ 
In f«'*t, it may be said that for many years the Board 
of ( Ordnance nominated the members for the borough. 
Whatever the original constitution of the borough 
may have been, the entire control of the property and 
expenditure of the corporation ultimately fell into the 
hands of seven persons — the mayor, four jurats, and 
two bailiffs, who<elcoted each other as they thought 
proper. The mayor was elected by these persons 
writing the name of their choice on a piece of paper, 
which was folded up and given into the hands of the 
town-clerk, whose office had become almost hereditary. 
The town-clerk then went home, and opening the 
papers, announced the result of the election by sending 
the serjeant-at-mace with a goose to the house of the 
person w lio had the majority of votes ! We are quoting 
from parliamentary hiuc-hotfks,* and, consequent!}", 
trust our readers will not think w r c are presuming to 
jest with them. The mayors were generally re-elected 
for considerable periods. One held office as long as 
twenty years ; and as he was ev officio returning-officor 
for the borough, this practice was decidedly illegal. 
The burgesses had no voice in the management of the 
corporation affairs ; and, being almost all employed in 
the oyster-tishery, termed themselves frec-dredgers — 
though, in fact, they w r ere tittle better than the serfs 
of the select seven, who formed the governing body. 

The principal advantage of the oyster-fishery con- 
sisted in the possession of the Swale as a rearing and 
feeding ground for these popular shell-fish. Every 
spring, a quantity of the spat, jor young brood, was 
purchased by the corporate ^'*und deposited in the 
Swale, where, in the dt of a few years, they grew 
to be ‘ mftrketable*£\/sters of a peculiarly excellent 
flavour. Ay^ Sessional course of beds, of different 
agetLuA^^i^were thus kept up, and a regular spring 
supply of absolutely necessary to carry out 

the system. Th^ frec-drcdgers were employed in 
depositing the spat und dredging up the oysters. The 
corporation sold the oysters, and allowed the dredgers 
a participation in the profits, in the shape of wages, 
varying iu amount according to the prices obtainable 
at market, the favourable or adverse state of the 
weather, and the many other casualties ever attendant 
on a somewhat precarious speculation. The machinery 
an irresponsible municipal corporation is little 
adapted to carry on a purely commercial undertaking. 
As no fund, even in the most prosperous seasons, was 
ever reserved for contingencies, and the yearly feast 
described by Taylor, and the seven annual dinners 
gjven by the mayor to the corporation magnates, were 
attended with considerable expense, it may readily be 
supposed that in some springs there was not sufficient 


* Reports from Commissioners on Municipal Corporations in 
England and Wales. 1835 .—Report of the Commissioner on the 
Affairs of the Corporation of Queenborough. 1M8. 
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money in hand to stock thd beds. Monc^ then, had 
to be borrowed, on the security of the ensuing winter’s 
fishing. This was a Bystem very easy to fiegin, but 
very difficult to leave off ; and so the corporation found, 
it. From occasionally borrowing small sums^at first, 
they at length were compelled, about 181.^ to borrow 
from five to ten thousand pounds every spring, for the 
purpose of replenishing the oyster-beds j and from the 
legal expenses in preparing the bonds, and other causes, 
they seldom paid less than ten per cent, lor the use of 
the money. ^ 

The free-dredgers, having a very high idea of their 
rights and privileges, never condescended to perform 
any other kind of labour ; and, as their families increased 
in number, while the oysters decreased, the yearly 
interest payable for stocking the beds became a very 
heavy tax upon their earning^ In short, they fell 
into poverty ; and as poverty begets discontent, they 
became rebellious to the select seven. The iiiaj T or, too, 
at this period, an active and# energetic man,'* having 
great faith in the efficacy of the cart-whip and feuded 
pistols, inflamed rather than allayed the increasing 
discontent. Two parties were formed in the borough — 
the party of the governing body, and that of the free- 
dredgers. The only two public-houses in the place 
were the head-quarters of each. No dredger would 
enter or taste the beer of the corporation -house ; while 
no corporation-man would enter or taste the beer of the 
dredgers-house. Though it was absolutely necessary, 
for the success of the fishery, that certain rules and 
by-laws should be observed, the dredgers resisted the 
regulations of the governing body, committing acts for 
the mere purposes of annoyance ; while the select seven 
treated the dredgers in a most oppressive manner. 
When the dredgers locked up the select seven for a 
whole day in the town-hall — when a d redeer challenged 
the mayor to a bout at fisticuffs — the governing body, 
instead of preferring indictments at the quarter-ses- 
sions, moved for criminal informations at the court of 
King’s Bench, merely to distress and intimidate tfleir 
opponents. The little money the dredgers had saved 
was soon expended in law-expenses ; and then the 
governing body, after expending some thousands of 
pounds of the corporation- money in law-costs, made 
still more stringent by-laws, which debarred the most ' 
obnoxious of the dredgers from any employment at the 
fishery. After a seven years’ continuous course of law- 
proceedings between the dredgers and the governing 
body, it may easily be supposed that the lawyers had 
prospered much betttetiian the oyster-beds. * 

Such was the conditio^^gfi^rs, and a severe winter 
had reduced the oppressed anS^ontumacious dredgers 
to the most abject poverty, wherrNjj^y suddenly found 
a benevolent, yet not altogether disWP^e^ted friend. 
This gentleman established a soup-kitcherrf i 'v*rtheir 
relief, supplied the women with pettier? and blankets, 
and the men with Guemsoy-shirt/ Beer once more 
was drawn and drank at the dredgers’ pot-house ; 
tobacco, latterly an unattainable luxury, was chewed 
and smoked ; and, more mysterious still, smack-loads 
of dredgers were spirited away to London, where they 
w’ero feasted with rare viands and rich wines, and 
introduced to men learned in the law, to whom they 
related their rights and their wrongs. Something 
evidently was in the wind ; but the select seven restfd 
in fanctj»£ security, little aware of the storm that 
was If -owing.- At last, a free-dredger brought an 
action'd! law against the governing body, to try 
their right of making the obnoxious by-laws. The 
dredged ^ho brought this action, though previ- 
ously i A -poverty, engaged, at three-bundred-guinea 
brief's, the serjeants most skilled in municipal law; 
and the Great Fishery Case, as the Kentish people 
termed it, came on at Maidstone assizes. More 
than a hundred dredgers appeared as witnesses on 
their side ; but, being interested parties, their evidence 


could* not be received. l?he governing body, however, 
disfranchised their officers, so "that they could give 
evidence, recompensing the dilfranchised with a pen- 
sion of a shilling a clay for lifeJand enfranchising them 
again immediately after the./ trial. This was moat 
certainly a twofold act ^>f injustice, as it tended to 
corrupt the wi inches, arukjvas an undue application of 
the corporation funds. Frfhm the mayor was not above 
taking a pension of a shilling a da}» for life ; f and so 
often was he disfranchised and enfranchised* in a short 
period, for the purpose of giving evidence, thftt he was 
five times elected to t lie; mayoralty in one year! The 
select body did not gain much by the disfranchising 
move, Hhe counsel on both sides depending more on 
old charters and other documents, than vied voce 
evidence. The trial lasted tjuiv days; then the jury 
were locked up ; and on the fourth gave their verdict, 
declaring the title of the corpoiatum to the fishery to 
be affirmed, but their by-laws to be unreasonable. 

The free-dredgers, accepting fins as a^verdijt in 
their favour, returned in triumph to t^ueenhorough. 
The next day, with colours flying, and amidst the 
firing of guns and an unlimited consumption of beer, 
they \niuined their boats, proceeded to the fishing- 
ground, caught some oysters, and eating them on the 
spot, thus, as ‘they considered, took possession of and 
proved their lawful rights. Where the money came 
from to carry on this expensive trial ori the dredgers’ 
side, and to supply so many barrels of beer and pounds 
of tobaeeo, was a mystery loon to be solved. The 
money spent Wy the corporation on the action, of 
course came out of the fast-diminishing oyster-bed#. 

Shortly after the trial, a dissolution of parliament 
I took jrtace, and who was so fit to represent the free- 
dredgers as the benevolent gentleman who had so 
noblj befriended them ! Accordingly, a deputation 
waited on him; was favourably received; and, ‘for the 
fir A time during many years, the Ordnance interest in 
the borough met with opposit ion. The governing body 
were astounded ; the number of voters were about 300, 
while the free-dredgers numbered 155 ; besides, many 
of the burgesses, who would have voted in the Ordnance 
interest, were snugly installed in its employment, and, 
consequently, being servants of the government, were 
ineligible as voters. 

The sldeet s^ven.§however, were not inactive. Bur- 
gesses were made and unmade, and recourse was had 
to -every electioneering trick that could be put in 
practice. At last the day of election came. The 
nominees of the •Ordnance Board wAe proposed and 
seconded by the mayor and corporation ; t^e benevolent 
gentleman by two free-dredgers, who also were dissent- 
ing preftchers. The voters came to the poll but slowly. 
To the dismay of the benevolent gentleman and his 
agent, the free-dredgers were nowhere to be seen : they 
Had rolled off some of the barrels of* beer gratuitously 
supplied on such occasions, and having taker* posses- 
sion of an empty store-house, were deliberating, with 
closed doors, a^to which ctf the candidates they should 
vote for. Here was* gratitude ; but, as one# of the 
deliberators told us, ( every man lias a right to do the 
best for himself.’ TJietgent of the Ordnance interest 
first discovered where the dredgers had retired. He 
went, knocked at the door, was admitted, and offered 
certain reasons tor their voting on his side ; their reply 
was : ‘ We are no scholars, sir.’ The agent of the bene* 
volent gentleman next discovered where they werv 
and he also advanced stmdry reasons; which, being 
considered valid, the dredgers marched up to the poll 
in a body, and the Ordnance i nly received it* first / 

blow in Queenborough. We have asked the old free- 
drjdger above referred to, wherein consisted the supe- 
riority between the reasons of the Ordnance agent 
and those* of the agent of his benevolent friend ; but 
his only reply was & wink and a grin, and that subsi- 
ded into stolid taciturnity so often met with among 
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people of his class. We have been told, however* that 
the reasons advanced th* Ordnance agent were 
merely pieces of^papcit on which certain words and 
figures were impressed^ but which the free-dredgers, 
not being able to read, Would not clearly understand ; 
whereas the reasons proffered toy the more astute agent 
of the benevolent gentlernanfjverc round, yellow pieces 
of metal, whose validity wert easily comprehensible to 
the most iljiteratl. As soon as the benevolent gentle- 
man*found himself iy parliament, he brought in a bill 
to regulate the fishery, which the select seven spent a 
considerable sum in opposing. But another dissolu- 
tion took* pi ace ; another election followed, with a simi- 
lar result; and then the besom of destruction,* in the 
shape of the Reform Bill, swept Queen borough* into 
schedule A, where, it is «to be hoped, it will remain 
until it becomes the great commercial entrepot Edward 
III. designed it to he. 

In 1829,' the mayor, who had ruled during the 
troubled period from 181 5, died. This person invarialfiy 
wore two watches, that he might never be mistaken in 
the correct time ; he also, for the last seven years of 
his life, always carried a pair of loaded pistols, which 
he openly exhibited, avowing his intention to *shoot 
any one who dared to molest him. Every person m 
Queenborough not too young, too old^ or too feeble, 
attended his funeral. As the clergyman was reading 
the impressive burial-service of the English Church, 
when lie came to the solemn words, 1 Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust t<f dust,’ and the clerk, as is 
customary, was throwing a handful of earth into thl* 
gra^e, a shower of half-pence was flung in upon the 
coffin by part of the assembled crowd. To the inquiring 
look of the astounded clergyman, they cried oat that 
the coppers were to pay the deceased mayor’s passage 
to a place unmentionable to cars polite. That night 
the free-dredgers illuminated their houses, and smashed 
the windows of those who did not; while those who 
did not illuminate, retorted by smashing the window s 
of those who did. This riot — a practical commentary 
on the text, ‘No spooling to be paid’ — was another 
rare catch for the lawyers from the oyster-beds of 
Queenborough. 

In 1830, the corporation were L.20,000 in debt, 
L. 11,000 of which were law-expenses. They paid of!' 
the whole of this debt, but were unable to stock the 
oyster-beds that year. The following year, however, 
the beds were stocked ; and in the five years from 1833 
to 1838, the fishery yielded a gross revenue of L.58,000. 
But the corporation and free-dredgers had so long 
enjoyed the expensive luxury of going to law, that it 
would seem as if they could not exist without it. In 
short, the lawj'ers were destined to swallow # up the 
oysters, shells and all. In 1838, the corporation 
stocked the beds for the last time ; and two years 
afterwards — being L.l 2,000 in debt, and nobody inclined 
to lend them anymore— they prepared for the impend- 
ing insolvency by raising and selling the last remain- 
ing oysters; so, when th# sheriff of^vent appeared 
upon the scene, there was lathing for him to seize and 
sell but the paraphernalia of the corporation — their 
books, mace, and cart- whip. *Thc latter, so long the 
terror of mischievous sailors, and other evildoers, now 
lies, like a warrior taking his rest, on the library-shelf 
of a Kentish antiquary. * • 

The creditors, then, had no other resource than to 
petition the legislature for its interference; and, 
accordingly, a commissioner Vas appointed to inquire 
? into the affair# of the eolporation. The commissioner 
v found that theM^t/with interest, amounted to nearly 
j , L.l 7,000 ; and the result of his report was, that parlia- 
f - went, i n 1844, passed an act, vesting the property |nd 
i privileges of the borough in the hands of trustees, 

{ ' untji itvddbts should be paid. This aA at once 
: „ restored pqace to the conflicting parties in Queen- 
i borough, m they unanimously united to embarrassed 

ft -Jjftf ' 
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thwart the trustees as mufch as possible. The oyster- 
fishery was gone; but still there remained the time- 
honoured ftone of contention, 1 surplus pasturage/ to 
go to law about. So the debt is still L.17,000, the 
trustees J>eing compelled to expend L.4000 in law-costs, 
contending ^ith the litigious people, whose mismanaged 
property they are endeavouring to improve. But as, by 
an act of last year’s parliament, Queenborough Common 
has fallen into the possession of the Inclosuvo Com- 
missioners, it is probable that the question of ‘ surplus 
pastuyage ’ has at last been set to rest for ever. In 
conclusion, we need scarcely observe, that, like Sam 
Weller’s friend, the Chancery prisoner in the Fleet, 
who was ruined by having an estate left to him, so 
Queenborough was prevented from rising in the world, 
and ultimately brought to utter ruin, through having 
been granted privileges? 


„ LIMITED LIABILITY. 

Tins peculiar stringency of the law of partnership in 
the United Kingdom has, during the last twenty years, 
been a subject of frequent discussion and complaint. 
It was not to be expected that a principle of so great 
importance in our commercial jurisprudence should bo 
hastily set aside ; and up to a recent period, it was 
difficult to say whether its partisans or its opponents 
were of* greater weight. The latter, however, have at 
length prevailed; and a measure has received the 
sanction of the legislature, which introduces, for the 
first time, the rule of limited liability as it is recog- 
nised in France, in the United States, and in various 
other countries. This innovation has been regarded 
with uneasiness, and even alarm, by one class of poli- 
ticians, and with unbounded satisfaction by another. 
Experience will probably shew both that the fears of the 
one and the anticipations of the other have been greatly 
exaggerated. For our own part, we regard the 
measure in question as both a useful and a necessary 
one. It may not be productive of all the advantages J 
anticipated from it ; hut we shall feel greatly surprised, ! 
on the other hand, should it lead to any of those disas- 
trous results upon which its opponents Sovc to dwell. 
We cannot suppose that any evils which may arise 
from the operation of the new law, can equal those 
which long experience has shewn to he inherent in the 
old - * 

The objections to thp. unlimited liability are 

of a twofold kind. J^Ttlie first place, it operates with 
great severi^jjr-irfindividuals whom want of caution 
or iaaog^Winay have induced to embark in com- 
mercial unde#UfcJ'ings without ascertaining the extent 
of their responsibility ; in the second, it presents a 
serious obstacle to the progress of invention, and to the 
formation of industrial associations among the middle 
and working classes. It may be said in reply to the 
first of these objections, that the law of partnership is 
so well known, that no one who voluntarily submits to 
its operation, lias a right to complain of its rigour. 
Every person who shares in the profits of any com- 
mercial undertaking, be it great or small, is responsible 
to the public, to use the words of Lord-chancellor 
Eldon, ‘to his last acre and his last shilling*/ and such 
being the fixed unvarying rule of British law, we have 
ourselves to blame if we incur its sweeping penalties. 
AJ1 this is strictly true ; and yet the severity of the 
law has failed to prevent the formation of myriads of 
bubble-companies, which in times past have spread 
distress and ruin through all classes of society. Nay, 
more, we have good reason for believing that this very 
severity has materially contributed to thew disastrous 
results. This assertion may appear paradoxical at 




first sight, bat a little reflection will shew that it is 
not so in reality. Legislation not unfrequently aggra- 
vates the evils which it aims to cure; and* that this 
has been the case with the law in question, is the 
deliberate opinion of many persons who have Jpng and 
narrowly watched its effects. 

A gentleman who, from his position as a judge of 
the Court of Bankruptcy in London, has had extensive 
experienco-in the investigation of the affairs of bubble- 
companies, lately furnished a committee of tlfe House 
of Commons with a few instructive details as the 
mode in which these associations are generally set 
afloat. The projectors being, for the most part, men 
qf straw, without money or credit, must find at least 
one person who has both, before they can present their 
scheme to the public. Having caught their capitalist, 
they are enabled to commence* operations without a 
moment’s delay. They have only to persuade him to 
do some act wliich makes him a partner in the con- 
cern, and consequently responsible to his last Shilling, 
and they immediately obtain credit in all quartern 

* If,’ said the witness in question, Mr Commissioner 
Fane, 1 the adventurers can get but one man of known 
substance to put down his name as a committee-man, 
under the delusive statement that he is not liable, the 
bubble is started, and the delusion sot agoing. The 
needy adventurers want an office, hat have no ready- 
money. Nobody will trust them. They then say: “Sir 

Thomas has joined us.” “ Very well,” says the 

landlord; “that will do:” and the office is obtained. 
They then go to the maker of hrass-plates, then to the 
painter to paint the offices, then to the coal -merchant, 
then to the stationer, and lastly, to that most mis- 
chievous of creditors, the advertising-agent, by whose 

aid the project is floated. Each trusts Sir Thomas ; 

and the bubble has all* the currency that boldness, 
falsehoods, a showy brass-plate, paint, and advertising 
can give it.’ The witness added, that the effect of the 
law was to deter men of prudenbe and character from 
assisting in the promotion of any enterprise, lioweter 
rational, and thus to leave the stage clear to adven- 
turers and knaves, who, sometimes with the aid, as we 
have described, of one good name, and sometimes even 
without that, arc enabled to deceive and plunder the 
public. ^ 

Jt may be said, thatThe individual who thus rashly 
lends his name to a scheme without sufficient fore- 
thought, ought to suffer the penalty of his folly. Hut 
there always have been knaves and dupes in the 
world, and the law of (Unlimited liability offers immense 
advantages to the formfcH^A the expense of the latter. 
A few penniless projectors lm*3#«ly to take advantage 
of the ignorance or the vanity, or^lynny be th£ bene- 
volence of one person of substance, tto^blo them to 
ruin him, and plunder the public with It 

is thus that the severity of the law, drifts its object, 
and instead of preventing fraud, dii^ctly encourages it. 

But it is not only in the formation of bubble- 
companies that its evils arc perceptible. The extra- 
ordinary facilities which it affords for obtaining 
credit, not unfrequently prove fatal to establishments 
which have started into existence with every prospect 
of success. The following example will explain our 
meaning : — A few years ago, a joint-stock bank in the 
north of England failed. Its liabilities were vei^ 
large, and it involved in utter ruin hundreds of 
respectable individuals in the district where it was 
situated. The magnitude of the catastrophe, and 
the interest which it excited, led to a searching inves- 
tigation, and its results were detailed to the saipe 
committee of the House of Commons to which we have 
already referred. It appeared that the managers of 
the concern had continued' to borrow in the most 
reckless manner long after the capital had been lost, 
and when they knew that they were only plunging the 
shareholders deeper and deeper into debt and ruin. 


How Vcrc they enabled to beep up for years this fatal 
delusion ? Simply by tie lav;, of unlimited liability. 
The creditors, consisting chiefllof London capitalists, 
“knew that the shareholders wo A ultimately responsible 
to them to their uttermost fartfling ; and they therefore 
advanced their money erttirely upon the faith of the 
share-list. This was fratidy admitted in the course 
of the investigation, for tUfe true circumstances of the 
bank were perfectly well known in Lombard Street, 
but the creditors wore aware that tjie law would pnftect 
them at the expense of the unfortunate shareholders. 

A catastrophe of this kind, involving a vast amount 
of human misery, it is very clear, could Aot have 
occumM under a law of limited liability ; and for this 
obvious reason, that credit would not have been ex- 
tended to the bank beyond the exact amount for which , 
the proprietors were responsible. So much for the 
positive evils attendant upon what we may now call 
the late law. Let us next glance at those ol>a negative 
description. * ^ • 

It has been long contended by the opponents of 
unlimited liability, that it tends, in various ways, to 
impede the progress of social improvement. To take 
a fanflliar instance : we will suppose' that a valuable 
mechanical discovery has been made by a poor man — 
and such discoveries have generally been made by poor 
men. We will further suppose that a certain amount of 
capital is required to render it available, and that he 
desires to form a public company for this purpose. 
Full of confidence and hope, fte prints his prospectus, 
and solicits patrons among the rich and great. They 
applaud Ins skill, predict his certain success; but fliey 
positively refuse to share in the risk of his scheme, 
because they cannot do so without placing their entire | 
fortune in jeopardy. They might be disposed to venture 
a hundred or two; but what sane man would stake 
his entire substance upon an untried experiment? The 
disrippointed inventor, meanwhile, finding that the rich 
will not aid him, seeks counsel of the needy and the 
discontented. In that case, one of two things generally 
happens : his discovery is either lost for want of means 
to make it known, or it is purchased from him for a 
trifle by roiih* heartless speculator, who perceives a 
mode of turning to account the distresses of the 
despairing man of genius. 

That Fhis is jio imaginary picture, every ope at all 
acquainted with the history of patent inventions in this 
country, and more especially in the metropolis, can 
testify. ‘ In the course of my professional life as a 
commissioner of flic Court of Bankifliptcy,’ says Mr 
Fane, * 1 have learned that the most unfqjtunate man 
in the world is an inventor . The difficulty which he 
finds in? getting at capital, involves him in all sorts of 
embarrassments; and he ultimately is, for the most part, 
a ruined man, and somebody else gets possession of 
lSs invention.* It cannot, surely, he a wise law which 
leads to such results ; nor is it a sufficient defence to 
state that, in spite of the obstacles thus interposed, 
we have made ffl'eat and continued progress in the arts. 
Wc know the discover** Hint we have made ; but who 
can tell those that we have lost through the difficulties 
we* have attempted to describe ? In Franco and in 
America, no such obstacles exist to the progress of 
invention. The ingenious workman who, in either of 
these countries, .hits upon a useful discovery, is not 
debarred by an arbitrary lav; from reaping the fruits 
of his industry ; and to this circumstance the superiority 
of the French in many branches of manufacture, and of 
the Americans in mechanical* skill, Jiaa of late years 
been frequently ascribed. The roiertjrtlteration of the 
law in this country will soon enable us to test the 
trujth of this opinion. 

It has, moreover, been alleged that the law of 
unlimited liability has proved an insuperable , obstacle 
to the formation of associations which are calculated to 
improve the health and the morals of the community 
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at large. Sanitary reform is a movement of recent 
growth, but its progress -has bf*n rapid. It dates from 
the first appearance of /cholera in this country, some 
twenty-three yeafs bacl, and from that time till the 
present the condition <V our great towns has been 
steadily improving. In London, the erection of model 
lodging-houses, and of public* batbs for the working- 
classes, has been attended wVji excellent results ; but 
the laifr has operated as a serious c^jeck upon the 
formation of such estahlishments. The reason of this 
is obvious. There are thousands of benevolent persons 
who would gladly aid in the promotion of such schemes, 
but who are not prepared to risk their whole fortune 
in carrying them out. When they have eontiihilted to 
such institutions, they have generally, therefore, clone 
so by direct gifts, in order „to avoid the possible penalties 
of the law. It is impossible to doubt that innumerable 
social improvements have in this way been checked. 
We have mentioned two, hut it would be easy to cite 
many mori^ A village or small country-town may lia^e 
required a supply of water, ora gasworlc — or a harbour, 
if situated on the sea-coast, ami it lias not the means 
of obtaining a charter. The wealthy residents in 
the neighbourhood may have expressed their eArdial 
approval of the plan, but they are too prudent, while 
the inhabitants are too poor, to embarfc in it, and the 
good work remains accordingly undone. The latter, 
meanwhile, are compelled to drink bad water, to forego 
the luxury of gas, or the advantage of a secure harbour, 
because the law says thftt a man must venture all or 
nothing in any joint-stock enterprise in which lie 
chores to engage. 

Such are the most prominent evils attendant upon 
the law of unlimited liability. But, in addition tm these, 
it has tended to create feelings of envy and distrust 
between this richer and the poorer classes ; for it clearly 
affords advantages to the one which it denies to the other. 
It clearly favours the large capitalist at the expens# of 
the small ; and it has therefore widened the broad line 
of demarcation between the higher and the lower 
orders, which, all who desire the stability and safety of 
the social structure, must wish to see, as far as possible, 
effaced. It is by the alliance of capital with talent and 
labour that nearly all modern improvements have been 
effected ; but the law in question lias said that such 
combination shall not exist except*, um]^r certain diffi- 
cult conditions unknow n in other commercial countries. 
In America the ‘ special partner,’ and in France the 
partner ‘ en commandite ,’ enjoy all the advantages of 
association, withbut the terrible risks*hithorto incurred 
in the UniteiJ Kingdom. The testimony of innumerable 
witnesses has proved that this modification of the law 
has been attended in those countries with the Happiest 
results. We are now about to follow the example 
of Our neighbours, and we Irnve no fear of the 
consequences. * * 

One jtoeitive benefit, though of an indirect kind, will, 
we believe, arise from allowing the working-classes to 
throw their small funds v*th safety fnto mercantile 
speculations: it will form am inducement to them to 
save. Storing up spare gains in a hank is a slow way 
of advancement, and docs not*stimulate hope. Being 
a shareholder in a mercantile concern will excite hope, 
confirm economic habits, and give the workers the 
morale which is usually found connected* with a sense 
of property. 

Our readers are aware that, in the first instance, two 
separate measures were introduced by the government 
with reference to, this subject. The one was, in fact, 
applicable to pukjj^i, fund the other to private partner- 
ships, and it,, it the first of these only which has as yet 
received sanction of the legislature. The cfm- 
sideratw^ «f the latter has been postponed until next 
year. , The provisions of the measure which now law 
are #w and simple. It empowers any twenty-five 
persons, to form themselves into a joint-stock company 


with limitet liability, provided the terms of registra- 
tion prescribed by the act are duly complied with. 
The number of shareholders may of course exceed, but 
‘it must not fall short of that specified. There is ho 
limit as fro the capital to be raised by the association. 
It may consist of hundreds or of millions of pounds. A 
danse is adSed to the act, by means of which existing 
joint- stock companies arc enabled to avail themselves 
of the privilege* of limiting their liabilities by the same 
meansf asHhose prescribed for the new companies. The 
effect ^)f this very important alteration of the law will 
probably be to call into existence a number of email 
associations which formerly would never have been 
thought of. Some of these, we must expet't to be of a 
visionary and unsubstantial character ; but with tho 
knowledge that the liability of the shareholders is 
limited, it is not likdy that such undertakings will 
obtain much credit with the public. Upon the whole, 
we are induced to believe that the new law will tend 
materially to discourage reckless speculation. At first, 
wo nif.y look for much activity among the projectors of 
new schemes ; but the excitement of novelty will soon 
wear out, and in the end, public companies, both great 
and small, will bo taught prudence by necessity. They 
will find it impossible to plunge into debt, as hitherto, 
at the expense of their shareholders ; and for this 
substantial reason#-- that, with limited liability, they 
will only be enabled to maintain a limited amount of 
credit. 

The measure applicable to private partnerships, which 
has been postponed until next session, is perhaps of still 
greater importance than that which relates to public 
companies. At present, no one can share, to the 
smallest extent, in the profits of any mercantile estab- 
lishment in the kingdom, without rendering himself 
liable for its debts to the full extent of Ins means. In 
other commercial countries, it is a frequent practice 
among wealthy capitalists, to advance a certain sum 
of money to a young 4 mnn commencing business, on 
the* understanding that they are to share in the 
profits of the concern. Nothing can be more equitable 
than a partnership of this kind : capital is supplied on 
the one side, character and skill on the other. It is on 
the faith of the hitter that the rich man advances his 
money, limiting precisely the amount for which lie is 
responsible ; and by means of shell timely aid, tiie road 
to independence is opened up to the youthful partner. 
In England and in Scotland, no such facilities exist. 
A young man may indeed obtain a loan, for the purpose 
of enabling him to commence business; but to trade 
solely upon borrowed mone^^at best a hazardous 
experiment. There wJt'fc witness of great intelligence 


examined before thWOrliamentary Committee to which 
we have alrea^^rc than once referred, who pointed 
out v|ggjpi^re5u*ly the distinction between the young 
tradesman wllhjpprrowed, and the one who was backed 
by a partner of known respectability. 1 A young man, 5 
he said, ‘ beginning^ entirely with borrowed capital, 
according to the rules of our trade, is entitled to no 
credit. He is a dangerous customer, if he borrows 
money which can be called from him at any time when 
the lender begins to be fearful, or when, for his own 
purposes, lie requires it ; whereas, if the lender become 
a partner en commandite , he fixes it there for a specific 
ptiriod ; he cannot withdraw it ; and that capital is 
absolutely liable to the creditors who trust him : 
whereas the borrowed money would not be Liable, and 
in the event of failure, would be proved as a debt 
on the estate, in diminution of the dividend.* The 
w^ness, who was a partner in one of the largest retail 
establishments in the kingdom — Everington’s & Co. 
of Ludgate Hill — added, that he had seen many 
opportunities when he ■ivould have gladly assisted 
young men of skill and character, but that the present 
law had deterred him. 

We trust that this will soon he the case no longer ; 
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and that at least before another twelvcmoAth elapses, 
we shall have followed the example of our neighbours 
in smoothing the path of industry to allf classes of 
society. 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND TIJE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

REIKIAVIK. , . 

After the Thor had dropped anchor in Rcikiavil^ Ray, 
the first thing to be attended to was the landing of the 
governor, Count Trarnpe, in whom all of us British 
passengers now felt the warmest and most friendly 
interest, on account of his amiable deportment during 
the week wc had spent together. lie proceeded to 
the shore by himself in a fully- manual boat, and was 
honourably received at one of the landing-jetties which 
serve instead of pier or mole in the insular « capital* 
Our sympathies followed him to his home, wl*erc a 
wife and numerous family were waiting to give, him 
an atfeetionato reception. It is customary for an 
Icelandic governor to serve in that capacity for five 
years ; and as the salary is moderate (under L .400 
sterling), and the place is considered as a kind of 
banishment, one who has served ihe^ull term is usually 
held as entitled to some higher mark of government 
favour in consequence. Tl 4 worthy count lias served 
about four years under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty as regards politics, and with great inconve- 
nience to his rising family ; so we all hoped most 
eagerly that the day of compensation was not l'ar 
distant. 

The next consideration was as to our own pro- 
ceedings. There being ^10 hotel in lleikiavik, nor any 
better place of entertainment than a tavern, it seemed 
unavoidable that we should spend the night on board 
tho ship. We might, however, go ashore for the 
remainder of the afternoon, and amuse ourselvea by 
examining the town and its neighbourhood. While 
we should be thus engaged, the captain undertook to 
make arrangements for our proposed excursion to the 
j Geysers, in which he himself and three of his officers 
were resolved to,, ''cggnipauy us. This journey, we 
learned, was likely tol 5 e the only one of any moment 
we could undertake in Iceland, as it would occupy 
pretty nearly all the time the Thor was able to wait 
in the island. It was already certain that the needful 
preparations would occupy the whole of the ncx* day. 

Eager and exci ted^in^yer v different from a set of 
scliool-boys getting a hohtfS^t^we left the vessel, %nd 
broke ashore. The black shingltohich first Tuet our 
eyes in landing, supported our assort 1 * 9ns regarding 
this volcanic spot of earth. The town and 
scarcely did so — they were not suffi cjgp tfy rude. What 
we chiefly saw at first was a rdw of goodly wooden 
buildings, mostly warehouses, fronting to the bay, with 
other rows behind and intersecting — all very neat and 
clean -looking. There were clusters of rude fisher-like 
people at the jetties and the corners of streets, and 
masculine female figures engaged in cutting up fish on 
the black rocks near by; but we also saw some respect- 
ably dressed people going about, no way differing 
from what might be seen in a third-rate town tin 
England. Somewhat detached from the streets, were 
a good modern church, a long building serving as a 
college, and a neat plain mansion occupied by the 
governor. The only part of the town where any extra- 
ordinary rudeness prevailed,' was the suburb occupied 
by the, fishermen. There the houses were mere sod- 
covered hovels, exemplifying the style which we after- 
wards found, to be generally prevalent in Iceland. 
The truth is, that Iteikiavik, apart from the fishing 
part of the population, is not much of an Icelandic 
town. Its principal inhabitants are merchants and 


publiA officials, most of whom* are from Denmark or 
other countries. Tt ctmliins in all about 800 souls. 

Our confinement for scvcrkl days at sea having 
' made us desirous of exercise, ,lve dk> not stop long in 
the town on this occasion, butjright soon set out for a 
walk in the country, keeping to the eastward, and 
near the sea-shore. found ourselves at once 

transferred to a wilderness, where the ground was 
composed of hare dolerite, encumbered with blocks of 
the same rock; and nothing else anywhere "to be^seen 
but interstices filled with red earth, and here and there 
a patch of peat-moss. A place so devoid of vegetation 
is rare on the face of the earth. Tho only spot in 
my o\*n country which I cun recollect as presenting 
features approaching to it in hopeless desolation, is 
Drumshorling Muir, near Aberdeen. Such of our 
party, however, as possessed any knowledge of geology, 
found even this dreary scene not devoid of interest. 

It became at once evident that the eqpntry near 
Reikiavik had — as I must say is<he case with Djum- 
shorling Muir— taken its form and chai.fetcr from 
ancient icc. The rounded forms of the eminences and 
the perched blocks betrayed this bclore we discovered 
any Aiore expressive glacial markings. When we by 
and by observed these in several places (the stria) « 
pointing from*N. .’10' W., when Id are allowed for 
variation of the compass), the proof of the fact was 
complete. So far as J am aware, this was the first 
time that traces of ancient glacial action have been 
observed in Iceland. • 

, Four of our *p;irty, having amongst them a couple 
of fishing-rods, adventured about four miles aero‘s the 
rooky country— a most toilsome march it must have 
been— fin order to try their fortune in a river called 
Lnxa or Lax-el v, which, as its name imports, is noted 
for salmon. They returned to the vessel after mid- 
night, and next morning reported to us a degree of 
success which — communicated in these pages — may 
possibly send a dozen yachts to Iceland next summer. 

In the portion of the river within a mile of the sea, 
they had found ail abundance of large trout, three 
pounds-weight and upwards, and had actually killed in 
an hour or two no fewer than eighteen such fish. Wc had 
them at breakfast, and found them delicious. The river 
is leased for salmon-fishing under mercantile views l>y 
Mr Thomsen, a merchant in Reikiavik, who lias a small 
lodge on the ground. Mr Thomsen, being tlfcre at the 
time, came up to our friends on seeing them commence 
their sport, and very politely gave them leave to fish 
for trout. To my couple or trio of Kriglisli gentlemen, 
who find the true Waitonian pleasure in angling, I can 
imagine no greater treat than might he obtained during 
a sunnier month spent on the Lax-elv, under the 
sanction of Mr Thomsen. 

During this day, while preparations were making for 
^iur excursion to the Geysers, wc saw wliafc was to be 
seen in Reikiavik, and formed an ^equaintiyico with 
some of its inhabitants. I w r as fortunate enough to fall 
in with Mr Sjvartson, a jx? tired merchant, who speaks 
English, and who seqmciLto feel a pleasure in putting 
himself at our service. When, after a little conversa- 
tion, I learned that hi had, in youth, forty-five years 
ago, acted the same friendly part towards Sir George 
Mackenzie, and had subsequently visited Sir George in 1 
Edinburgh, a common ground of feeling was at once 
established between us, as I was able to inform him , j 
that I had also known that anjiable and intelligent 
gentleman, and was indeed concerned in publishing a j 
second edition of his Travel^ in Iceland. In this book, ! 
Mr Sivartson is very kindly spoken as a young man 
who, in tlie absence of his father, ISok on himself the ; 
d^ity of entertaining Sir George and his companions at- 
Havnefiord, where the family then resided. Now — i 
alas for #ie changes i that fleeting time procureth t * j 

The first place we went to was the church, or rather 
cathedral— -for it is the church of the bishop of Iceland j 
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-~a handsome modern buildings at the back of the iown. 
We found the interior fery rfaat, and even in some 
degree elegant, with galleries, an organ, and a tolerable 
painting over tile communion-table. The object, 
however, which gives this church its chief attraction in 
the eyes of strangers, is a bhptismnl-font carved by 
Thorvaldsen, and which he presented to Iceland under 
a feeling for it as the counV-y of his ancestors — his 
father naving bten a native of thi^ island. This 
beautiful work of art is in the form of a low square 
obelisk, having in front a representation of the baptism 
of Christy on the left, one of the Virgin and Child, 
with the ftifant Baptist at her knee ; and on the right, 
Christ blessing the children ; while on the hack is a 
group of angels, surmounting the legend, Opus Jurrr 
Ronuu fec.it , et Jslnndia*. , Jcrrrr silti r/cnliHac/r , pietatis 
caus/f, donavit Alhertns Thorvaldsen, anno jux'crxxvii. 
In the vestry, we were shewn the line silk vestments of 
the bishop and other priests, including one with superb 
dccoKition^which bad been sent to the bishop so loflg 
ago as the early part of the sixteenth century by Tope 
Julius II. This was the same holy father to whom 
James TV. of Scotland was indebted for the grand 
sword of state which still figures amongst our national 
regalia. It was interesting to trace, in the ornaments 
of this robe, the same style of workmanship which 
is to be observed in the sword. 

In a well-lighted apartment, under the roof of the 
church, is kept the public library of Reikiavik, 
consisting of two or th&e thousand books, Danish, 
Icelandic, and English, many of them* being presents 
sent^from a distance. I could not find any remarkable 
old books or manuscripts in this establishment; it 
seemed to be chiefly designed for popular use/ The 
inhabitants of the town are allowed to have books 
from it for a dollar (2s. 3d.) each per annum, and about 
sixty take advantage of the privilege. I observed 
several of "Mr Dickens’s novels, some of Marry at’si a 
copy of Ilume and Smollett, two of Goldsmith’s 
Animated Nature , and some of the publications of the 
United States* government. 

We next went to see the school, which is a long 
goodly building situated on a slope to the east of the 
town. To find, in an island of 200 miles in linear 
extent, and containing 00,000 inhabitants, strictly 
speaking^but one public seat of cdi^atiyn of arty kind, 
is somewhat Btartlmg to a stranger. Such is the fact. 
There is not, and never has been, one juvenile seminary 
in Iceland, and this simply because the population is 
too scattered to dflmit of any such arrangement. The 
father tcach^p his children by the winter fireside ; 
they teach their children again ; and such is tiie only 
education which the bulk of the people obtain. Strange 
to say, they all read, and have, generally speaking, a 
taste for reading; and few English or Scotchmen write 
so neatly as these islanders do. The school at Ifeikiavilf 
is an eaiablishment for advancing the education of 
a select number of the^outh of Iceland. About 
sixty lads between the agesfof fourteeif and eighteen 
attend it, most of them hamng a view to the learned 
professions. * It is, however, only a kind of gymnasium 
or academy ; and those who dedlre the special instruc- 
tions fitting them to be priests, lawyers, or medical 
men, must pass to the university of Copenhagen. I 
found a suite of good class-rooms jjjpr the various 
branches, the Danish, French, and English languages, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, natural history, &o. ; 
a Bet of dormitories for a certain number of the pupils 
—the rest living with friends in the town— and cabinets 
containing mlnaw^s isind zoological specimens. The 
whole establishment seemed to be satisfactory in every 
respect but that of ventilation. The superintending 
rector, Mr Jouson, is obviously a man of vigorous 
intellect, and good acquirements. As the establishment * 
is supgbrted by the Danish government, no fees are 
charged j and it of course becomes necessary to admit 


to it only simh youth as cah give assurance of turning 
its instructions to good account. 

The zealous cultivation of literature in Iceland 
'during the last six centuries, and its remarkable pro- 
ductions,.^ sagas and eddas — histories and romantic 
poems — hav^ excited the interest of all visitors. I 
am •free to own that 1 oan form no image of literary 
life more touching, or more calculated to call forth 
respect and veneration, than that of such a man as the 
Icelandic 4 priest Thorlalcson, who produced a beautiful 
translation of Paradise Lost , and many original works 
of distinguished merit, in the small inner room of a 
mere cottage which formed his parsonage, while his 
family concerns were going on in an equally small outer 
apartment, and his entire annual income did not exceed 
what is often given in England for the writing of an 
article in a magazine. •Inquiry regarding the present 
state of literature in Iceland was a matter of course. 
So far as I could learn, the love of letters is still a more 
vivid passion in Iceland than the circumstances of the 
country would lead one to expect. Iliad much pleasure 
in looking over Mr Thordarson’s printing-office in 
Reikiavik, where I found two presses of improved con- 
| struefion, and saw in progress an Icelandic translation 
i of the (hh/ssrt/ by Mr Egilsson, late president of the 
college, whose son, I was told, is also giving promise of 
being a good pool. The list of books printed and 
published by Mr Thordarson would surprise any one 
who thinks only of Iceland as a rude country half 
buried in aictic snows. He is also the publisher of 
two out of the three native newspapers produced in 
Iceland — the Inrjnffur , and Thiodolfur. An Iceland 
newspaper, I may remark, is a small quarto sheet, like 
the English newspapers of the seventeenth century, 
produced at irregular intervals, and sometimes consist- 
ing of two, sometimes of four leaves, according as the 
abundance of intelligence may determine. In a country 
where there are no roads and no posts, that there 
should he newspapers bf any kind, is gratifying. I 
regret, however, to say that they are described as of a 
violent malcontent complexion. 

In the evening, there was a ball at the governor’s 
house, for the entertainment of the officers and 
passengers of the Thor. I went, full of curiosity 
regarding the social life of this part of the 

world, and in hope of seeing sefine of the picturesque 
female costumes which nre depicted in the works 
of Icelandic travellers. The governor’s house is a 
long building of two stories, the lower containing a 
suite a>f three apartments, nearly furnished. The 
count, in his uniform, ancLJwii^coiintess, an elegant 
woffian scarcely past JSixf fuoom of life, received the 
company with mu(M$ndness. Two or three stripling 
sons, and of less ripe age, were present. As 

we apn^^rod the house, we observed groups of well- 
dresseoladie^ wul* gentlemen, some of the latter in 
uniforms, making tftrur way under umbrellas along the 
streets, there being lift sort of vehicle to carry about the 
gay in this part of the earth. The scene reminded me 
of what I have often witnessed among tile beau- 
mondc of a Scotch university town, where, vehicles 
being nearly as completely wanting, ladies are fain to 
turn up the skirts of their gowns and cover their heads 
with bongraces, while trooping along under the rain to 
a $arty. I was disappointed, however, of seeing any 
ladies in the costume once peculiar to Iceland. It is 
now only to be Been upon a few elderly ladies living in 
remote country situations. The ladies who attended 
this ball were all well dressed in the French or English 
fashion ; many of them in white muslin, others in silk. 
It struck me that an unusually large proportion of 
them were little women. As is customary in the north 
of Europe generally, the ladies assembled in a room by 
themselves ; and it was not till a large portion of the 
company had arrived, and coffee had been handed 
about, that a pair of folding-doors were thrown open, 
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and the gentlemen were admitted to ask partners for 
dancing. Music being furnished by a Rervant from a 
Parisian hand -organ of superior constructs, which 
stood in a corner of the room, dancing began, and was 
kept up for several hours with unflagging spirit, even 
by those who had next day to comment^ the long 
and fatiguing journey to the Geysers. The polka 
was the almost sole kind of dance practised, and, by 
a custom of the country, the ladies as often asked the 
gentlemen as the gentlemen the ladies. 

THE BLIND II A It P I S T. 

Not such a very long time ago — but when there were 
no radways, when steam-navigation wns'in its infancy, 
and the electric telegraph not even dreamed of —a jour- 
ney to Cornwall was quite a formidable undertaking ; 
while the native inhabitants of that county regarded 
the more distant' portion of the island population in the 
light of foreigners. Fluctuations, however, word as rife 
then, in mining concerns, as they are known to be in*these 
I adventurous days — fortunes were made, and fortunes 
were lost; and when the latter reverse befell Mr Traher, 
a great mining speculator, attended with many dis- 
tressing circumstances, he had not strength of mind 
to bear up against calamity, but speedily sank bcneatli 
the blow, leaving three orphan children totally destitute. 
Harry, the eldest, a youth just about to leave school, 
obtained, through the influence of friends, an appoint- 
ment in a mercantile house in India, whither he at 
once repaired. Ilis sisters were considered particularly 
in luck’s way, when a distant relation, respectably 
settled in London, offered to receive the poor girls, and 
to retain one of them as nursery-governess in her own 
family, providing a similar situation for the other. It 
was a sad parting between the brother and sisters ; for 
India then seemed a vast deal further off than it ap- 
pears now, and faint were the hopes they entertained of 
meeting again in this world. And, indeed, these three 
never did meet again ; for Mary, the eldest of the mo 
girls, in process of time became the wife of a thriving 
London merchant, and died while their only daughter 
was still a child. Ethel Trailer, Harry’s favourite little 
sister, also became a wife; but her marriage displeased 
her relation, iyhfep'£Qpunml her positive conviction, 
that so pretty a creatim* might have done far better. 
Mary — or Mrs Danvers,* as she ought to be called — 
more than joined in the displeasure occasioned by 
Ethel’s matrimonial choice; and not only cherished 
anger and unforgivei^ss in her own breast, but instilled 
the same feelings intfHiltfLrmnd of her husband, and 
even taught her child to looR^fm on ‘ the Mordaunts.’ 
Letters from Harry were few between ; *but he 

was prospering; though fortunes in Siiajio said, were 
not made so quickly as they sometimes their 

own dear native Cornwall. • 

For some years, Mr Mordaunt, I/hel’s husband, who 
turned his talents to account lay teaching drawing, 
contrived, by dint of unceasing industry, to support his 
delicate and ailing wife in comfort, if not in affluence. 
Ethel also brought her husband one child, a fair- 
daughter, named after herself, whose sweet affectionate 
disposition endeared her to both parents’ hearts, and 
made amends to her mother for the loss of a sister’s 
countenance and love. With deep emotion, however, 
Mrs MOrdaunt read in the public prints the announce- 
ment of this unforgiving sister’s decease ; she yearned 
to clasp the motherless girl, her niece and Etty’s 
cousin, to her bosom. But so decided had been the 
rebuffs of Mr Danvers, that honest pride and sejf- 
respect would not permit one of the family to approach 
the rich man’s door. Miss Danvers reigned supreme 
there, the spoiled child of luxury and indulgence — 
proud, arrogant, and unfeeling, but strikingly handsome 
in person and agreeable in manner. She did not even 
know where the Mordaunts were to be found — she made 


it a Matter of conscience to cut all such disgraceful 
connections, and the more particularly as they were 
, resident in the same city. '] 

Since the death of Mrs P/nvcrs* Harry had not 
written home: long illness might account for this, 
press of business, or the? inertness occasioned by the 
climate ; or, it might bop that no longer having his 
own sisters to correspond *vith, absence caused forget- 
fulness, and he Jid not care to see thifc handwriting of 
the new generation. 1 fence the nfyrne of ‘ Uncle Harry * 
was seldom mentioned, either by the dashing Miss 
Danvers, or by the quipt pale girl Etty Mordaunt, 
whose young life was passed in tending her now 
afflicted mother. Ere middle age had dimmed the 
lustre of her eyes, or changed a single dark hair to 
white, poor Mrs Mordaunt lt>st the use of her limbs 
through paralysis, and Etty saw the sunshine of this 
world through the haze of a sick-room. Yet had they 
much to be thankful for ; and a contented happy family 
th?y were. They rented the upper part rf a snail 
house in a genteel street ; and Mr Mordaunt’s pupils 
were principally in the vicinity, with the exception 
of some schools in the suburbs. Ilis emolument was 
certain and regular; and although lie bad frequently 
complained of a singular weakness in his eyes, attended 
by some pain, fio serious apprehension of danger had 
disturbed the drawing-master’s serenity of mind. All 
his leisure time was devoted to the improvement of 
Etty’s docile mind : she learned everything readily save 
drawing — that she could not ftianagc ; and her father, 
half in jest, hall in earnest, shook his head, and called 
it a ‘deficiency of intellect;’ and Etty herself, *the 
gentlest and most humble-minded of human beings, 
lamented this ‘deficiency,’ because it wxed her dear 
father. But, as if to make amends for the want she 
deplored, nature had gifted Etty with a remarkably 
fine voice— thrilling, rich, and melancholy. A harp, 
which was her poor mother’s only relic of better days, 
stood in one corner of their sitting-room ; and not only 
had Etty learned to accompany her voice on this old 
harp very respectably, but Mr Mordaunt also was a 
performer ; and what with his brilliant touch and Etty’s 
sweet warbling, these humble family concerts were 
quite delightful. 

Mr Mordaunt had never hitherto consented to receive 
pupils his o^vn ,^ome, not liking this infringement 
of domestic privacy ; but, on the urgent solicitation of 
a former pupil, who had materially benefited by his 
instructions, Mr Mordaunt waved his objection, and 
gave a few lessors, always in the evening, to a young 
man whose peculiar circumstances prevented the recep- 
tion of a master in his father’s dwelling. This youth 
was the%econd son of Mr Rutherford, the senior partner 
of Mr Danvers. Mr Rutherford was not only a keen 
man of business, but* so miserly in bis habits and 
pursuits, that although he had but two motherless 
sons, and had already amassed an immense fortune, ho 
grudged them all participation in the pleasures and 
luxuries of life? and kept^them chained to the desk 
from morning till mgltf. 'Jins kind of plodding exist- I 
ence suited well with the disposition and habits of the 
elder brother, who resets hied his father in all respects; 
but Herbert, the younger brother, was of a higher 
character, and although a dutiful son, and tolerably 
steady and industrious, he felt bitterly the want of a 
happy home. 

At the house of Mr Danvers, tlueir father’s partner,, 
both young men always found a cordial welcome; 
indeed, it was the first wish ff Mr Danvers’s heart to 
see his only daughter united to Joi|n JWherford, whose 
talents for business and money-makmg rqpdered Hitt* 
so Very desirable as a partner for life. John Had mo 
objection to the young lady: she was much tH« sapae 
to him as* young ladies in general; and he thought 
it would be a good plan thus to cement the union of 
the $rm of Rutherford, Danvers, & Co, 
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Laura Danvers, however, hfd,a strong will of her 
own ; and although she.would^willingly have changed 
, her name to Ruthcrfordf it was not as 1 Mrs John/ but 
as ‘ Mrs Herbert. But^although Herbert Rutherford 
bestowed the full meed of admiration on the beautiful 
Laura, as gallantry demanded, his heart continued 
untouched, and his fancy u Captivated. There was a 
vein of f deep feeling and romance in Herbert’s nature, 
concealed Ijeneatto a reserved exterior, *whu*h required 
to bd aroused by a far different nature than that of 
Laura Danvers. Since he had left school, his taste 
for drawing had been uncultivated ; but on seeing the 
progress ^inade by his friend under Mr Mordaunt’s 
auspices, the slumbering taste revived, and Herbert 
succeeded in persuading Mr Mordaunt to grnnt*hiin 
a small portion of time, snatched from the hours of 
domestic leisure. Mr Rutherford, sympathising in no 
intellectual culture or accomplishment, would have 
scouted the^idea of a drawing-master for grown-up 
boy Master Herbert/ and certainly would have grudged 
the cost of lessons. Hence the permission given to 
Herbert by Mr Mordaunt, of a weekly visit to his 
private retreat, where the presence of the wife anil 
daughter was no hinderance to study, their silence, while 
Etty pursued her occupation of needle-work, remaining 
on these occasions unbroken. After the first slight- 
introduction, Herbert instinctively felt that no approach 
to a more familiar footing would be permitted by Mr 
Mordaunt or the ladies ; bis presence was a check to 
social intercourse ; Ettv hemurely composed herself to 
fulfil an appointed task, like a girl in school-hours ; and 
Mrs*Mordaunt was absorbed with a book. Nevertheless, 
Etty soon ascertained that the young stranger was 
good-looking, and had a very agreeable voiccf when 
addressing her father ; nay, she learned the cqlour of 
his eyes, and thought them the most penetrating and 
expressive dark eyes in the world. Herbert also, 
though busied from the moment of bis entrance vi’th 
the single purpose for which lie was there, yet found 
opportunity to remark the graceful outline of the tall 
slight form, ever bending over needle-work ; and to 
detect the fact, that Ett-y’s eyes were of the softest 
loveliest violet colour, shaded by silken fringes; anil 
that in Etty’s long golden ringlets a kind of sunshine 
seemed to linger, though little of sunshine evei pene- 
trated t)jo close atmosphere she ^nb^led. Herbert, 
being a quick, observer, remarked also the old harp in the 
corner, and the flowers tastefully disposed in baskets; 
he Saw, too, bow often Mrs Mordaunt’s glance vus 
earnestly and adxiously fixed on het daughter, when 
she seemed f-o be engaged with the page open before 
her. 

These drawing-lessons bad continued withoift inter- 
ruption for some weeks, and Herbert frequently looked 
in at Mr Danvers’s, but without mentioning the pro- 
gress he was making in art— and of course the name 
of Mor#aunt was never mentioned there — when the 
drawing-master’s increased weakness of sight obliged 
him to give up several of ids, pupils, Herbert among 
the number. Vainly the ^ouag man strove to find 
some pretext for continuing his visits at more distant 
intervals: all his friendly overtures were received so 
coldly by Mr Mordaunt, who was a proud man in his 
way, that Herbert dared not persist, fearing to wound 
the feelings he so much respected. « f^e thought of 
the sick mother, and the sweet devoted Etty, both 
dependent on one whose affliction might eventually 
incapacitate him from working to support these dear 
and feeble beingq. EuUHerbert was a stranger, and 
Mr Mordaunt vjmi ust a man to -encourage or foster 
the sympathy, of whose outward expression only he 
felt sure. i 

It seemed, indeed, as if fate was adverse to Herbert’s 
wish to be on more friendly or intimate terms with 

# W* former master ; for after an interval of time bad 

M elapsed, which to the young man appeared considerable, 

m * 


on calling aft the door onb day to inquire after the 
health of the family, he found they had, removed, and 
no one colild afford him the slightest clue to their 
present whereabouts. 

4 1 ’m §feard/ said the fat landlady, 1 that the poor 
gen’lam wilj get into great distress, though he owed 
me nothing, and always paid me reg’lar as clockwork. 
But lie was too honest to stay where he couldn’t 
see his way clear, poor gen’lam ; and I don’t much 
lliiuk lie ^il see his way clear for long, anyhow ; for his 
eyes failed him uttor-ly afore he went ; and that failure 
of bis blessed eyes was the cause of bis leaving these 
elegant apartments, because he were obleeged to give 
up his poopils. And 1 don’t know what they will do, 
that I don’t ; Tor Missis Mordaunt was helpless, and 
Miss Etty just like one of the lilies she were so fond 
of nursing — easily brokt down, I should say, by a angry 
wind. Howsumever, I’m very sorry for them; but 
we’ve all troubles of our own, and I’ve my share, I 
assure fou, sir; and you look as if you hadn’t been 
without your own share, too, sir, though you haven’t 
seen so many years by half as I have.’ 

Herbert sighed as he turned away from the quiet 
street, after making several fruitless inquiries con- 
cerning the objects of his interest. Sight failed, -and 
pupils given up ! — wliat would become of them ? Where 
had the poor family gone to hide their distress from 
the gaze of the world? That sweet, gentle, loving 
young girl — that pale, sinking mother— the silent, 
uncomplaining father and husband, whose every glance 
towards those dependent creatures bespoke deep affec- 
tion and tenderness? Oh, it was deplorable; and 
Herbert determined to persevere in his search, and to 
assist them as far as he was able, for Mr Mordaunt 
wus/ permit him to he a friend now. But the former 
pupils, of whom Herbert kftew sufficient to hazard 
inquiries, could give him no intelligence of Mr Mor- 
daunt’s movements: they only knew his loss of sight 
had deprived them of A 11 able master; and they con- 
cerned themselves no more about the matter, except 
by saying that it was a heavy calamity to befall so 
good and industrious a man. 

Eor many months, Herbert Rutherford bad visited 
at the house of Mr Danvers more rarely than of yore ; 
Miss Danvers smilingly upbraidin'*- ( h ; «vJjj)r his absence, 
but welcoming him charmingly when he came. Her 
father had heard from Uncle Harry, who liad returned 
to England with an enormous fortune, and who was 
coming to visit them, after the chagrin and disappoint- 
ment *he had experienced in Cornwall from finding all 
his friends and relation? dis&ffft^u or dead. 

‘ I understood, oi^fc^med/ said Herbert, 4 that 
you wdre Mr Trains only near living relative, Miss 
Danvers ? 

Mi$rf^$nve'rs blushed scarlet at this simple remark, 
so innocently^nadoby the speaker, and replied in some 
confusion : ‘ Oh, I Wieve we have relations who came 
from Cornwall ; bu^I suppose they arc dead or abroad, 
a, s we know nothing of them. But I’ve always heard 
Uncle Harry was a true Cornishraan in his local 
■attachments ; but I hope we may succeed in reconciling 
him to remain amongst us, poor lonely old man ! ’ 

4 Poor lonely old man ! ’ thought Herbert, with a 
suppressed smile; 4 rich lonely old man, or he would 
ntot be welcome here!’ 

John Rutherford’s attentions to the beautiful Miss 
Danvers had become more marked and assiduous since 
Uncle Harry’s arrival in his native land. Miss Danvers 
was the nabob’s nearest, nay, probably, his only living 
kqown relative, and it was high time to secure the 
hand of hie niece. But John was prudent, and liked 
to feel his way, until the time seemed ripe for the 
experiment ; so he contented himself by paying his 
devoirs attentively to the lady of his love, and by 
redoubled energy and perseverance in business, to win 
the favour and approval of Mr Danvers. Herbert, on 
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the contrary, had been absent and indolent of late — 
careless about ledgers, and incorrect in calculations of 
importance. The image of the young sweet gift and her 
suffering mother absolutely haunted him: what could 
have become of them when the bread-winner wr* struck 
down ? Etty’s pensive loveliness had ma*]e, indeed, 
a deep and lasting impression on the young man’s 
fancy ; and those evenings devoted to the drawing- 
lessons— although no words were spoken between them 
— were recalled as the most cherished memories of his 
heart. * 

Uncle Ilarry was received by Mr Danvers and 
Laura with the empressement due to a bachelor Indian 
relative with hit's of rupees at his disposal ; hut Uncle 
Ilarry was fidgety and ill at ease, and almost his first 
question was about poor Ethel. He had been to fheir 
native place in the hope of fimlihg her ; and lie could 
scarcely believe it possible that Mr Danvers $md Laura 
knew not where she was. They spoke of disgrace and 
vexation, and hinted their certainty that Mrs MdVdaunt 
must he dead ; or no doubt, if other* iso, they w'ould 
have been applied to long ago. Poor relations who had 
behaved shamefully always found out rich ones, and 
never ceased pestering them with begging-letters. 

‘1 think you may rest satisfied, Uncle Ilarry,’ said 
Miss Danvers, * that my late mother’s sister is no 
more; for, depend upon it, if she hall left children, or 
had herself lived (for of course they were poor), tve 
should have heard from them quickly enough.’ 

But Uncle Ilarry did not rest satisfied e\on with 
this lucid explanation given by his beautiful niece; 
and, moreover, the sallow hut healthy nabob quietly 
informed Mr Danvers, that he thought it would he as 
well to insert an advertisement in a leading paper, in 
order to discover poor 4 Ethcl, either dead or alive. 
It was monstrous, suggested Mr Danvers, absolutely 
monstrous, to make the thing so public; hut remon- 
strance was vain, for Uncle Ilarry was obstinate, and 
might not be offended with impunity ; so the utmost 
Mr Danvers and Laura could effect, was to persu.Me 
him to wait for a few days, when, meantime, private 
inquiries should be set on foot. 

Mr Trailer was in a hurry to return to Cornwall; 
he had determined on purchasing an estate there, and 
settling % down ( fitof -jiifi^reniai rider of his days. lie 
detested London, and seVnied quite proof against all 
the blandishments laviswd on him by the beautiful 
Laura. lie did not say how unnatural he thought 
them all, for deserting poor Ethel, but he looked and 
acted it ; and Miss D an vers could scarcely concedt her 
spite and indignation— ftfagmlv jiopc being in the belief 
that Mrs Mordaunt had rean^passed away from the 
lace of the earth. But, worse tlit£*^|ll, this tiresome, 
fidgety Uncle Harry had spoken of > noor Mor- 
dauiits before Herbert; and Herbert had and 

blushed, and seemed so confused ani^n Crested in the 
subject, that Miss Danvers attributed the start to 
* surprise — for she well rememberec/having led Herbert 
to suppose no very near relations existed to share Mr 
Trailer’s affection or money. Yet Miss Danvers well 
knew that Herbert Rutherford was no mercenary, and 
cared little for wealth or its allurements ; and bIic was 
puzzled as to what the strong interest was attributable 
which Herbert displayed concerning these 1 odious 
people.* Mr Trailer seemed more pleased with tllfe 
young man than with any one. or anything in Mr 
Danvers’s house ; and the avowal which Herbert made 
to him, as they were walking out together, of his own 
acquaintance with the Mordaunts, more closely cemented 
the bond of union between them. Herbert dwelt on 
Mr Mordaunt*s excellent qualities and industry ; he 
spoke of Mrs Mordaunt ; and the tears stood in Uncle 
Harry’s eyes as he murmured : * Poor Ethel, poor 
thing!* But when Herbert attempted to describe the 
fair girl, who had been as a bright angel in that humble 
room, then the youth broke down in confusion ; and Mr 


Trailer, with a long pjeiting look at his companion, 
exclaimed ‘ Humph ! ’ However both gentlemen agreed 
piat no time ought to bo lost,4nnd tjiat other means 
failing, the advertisement slu/dd be inserted forth- 
with ; ‘ for they must be in destitution,* sighed 
Herbert, ‘for 1 know tlu?y depended entirely on Mr 
Mordaunt’s exertions for support. God grant wc may 
soon find them !’ * 

On the evening of that very day, the/ family -party— 
namely, Mr Danvers, Laura, Unclf Harry, and Jblm 
Rutherford, who had joined them at dinner — wore assem- 
bled in the drawing-room, at Mr Danvers’s, and it being 
early siynmer and warm weather, the balcony-trindows 
were open, while the numerous sweet-scented flowers 
outshX* shaded the interior from observation. The 
room was brilliantly lit with wax-tapers, and the soft 
moonlight streamed down on the flowering shrubs and 
exotics, and on the broad airy street which led into a 
j magnificent square. John Rutherford was just asking 
Mills Danvers to favour them with* some nurie, wlJieh 
John cart'd no more for than lie dul for the Pm adit sc 
Los/, when from the street beneath arose a strain of 
song, jpreluded by a few simple chords on the harp, 
which arrested the attention of Uncle Ilarry, who 
exclaimed: ‘finish! what a thrilling voice!’ and with 
finger upraised and quiet steps, he crept, towards the 
balcony, from whence, however, he could not obtain a 
view of the performers, on account of the leafy screen 
which intervened. Miss Danvers followed him, and 
she also stood entranced, for flic wandering minstrels 
were of no eomhum order— that was clear from the 
masterly harp-accompaniment, and the simple patlfos, 
clear and brilliant, of the young voice which rose on 
the evening air, and entered that luxurious apart- 
ment wafted with* the odours of the flowers. The 
song ended, Uncle Ilarry took out his purse to re- 
ward the itinerants, when John Rutherford remarked, 
thujt* those kind of people must realise a vast deal of 
money in tiie streets; and, for fa's part, he considered 
it was givmg encouragement to vagrants to give them 
anything’— ‘ Or to give anybody anything,’ gruffly 
muttered Uncle Harry, crushing in among the flower- 
stands, in the vain hope of reaching the balustrade, and 
throwing a handful of silver to the poor wanderers 
below. But ere he could manage to do this, another 
harp-prelude, gf t% wild and mournful character, 
hushed them ail into silence; and as the voipe again 
swelled into the full burst of song, Uncle Ilarry turned 
pale, and trembled; and so uncontrollably agitated did 
he become as tin? song proceeded, thftt Mr Danvers, 
fearing he was ill, asked what was the flatter in a 
tone of great alarm. 

‘Ilusn!’ said Mr Trailer-*- 4 hush ! ’ and so peremp- 
torily was the word repeated, that Mr Danvers retreated, 
looking somewhat offended. His visitor, however, was 
far too engrossed to remark this ; and when the sweet 
voice ceased, and the harp-music died awa>? Uncle 
Ilarry exclaimed, in a voice choked by emotion : 

‘ I haven’t he*rd that song since I was a boy. It is a 
Cornish ballad, which poorvEthel used to warble ; and 
I must go down and give these people something lot the 
painful pleasure they \tove afforded mo. But, hark! 

they begin again.’ And after a brief space, Uncle 

Harry cried, in a state of the utmost excitement: 
‘This is strapg*?! — another old air which I’m sure 
only Coraishers can know. It was our mother*® 
favourite. I must see who these poor folks are,* 

Miss Danvers followed the impatient nabob down 
stairs, and placing her hand *>n his firm, said : * Yon 
must not go out, dear unde; y*u qj ay take cold in 1 
the evening air. We will have the Tiarp and singer 
in 4he hall;* and turning to a domestic, she gave the 
order. 

The gofgeously liveried servant soon . returned, 
followed by two persons— one, a man, bearing an old 
har& who was led by his companion, a female, whose 
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face was not distinguishable, fjom the slouched bonnet 
which overshadowed it.. The man was blind, middle- 
aged, but prematurely!. care-worn, and with silvered 
hair; yet there was a Resignation and touching bene- 
volence in his countenance, and a demeanour which so 
plainly bespoke the gentleman* despite his shabby attire, 
that Uncle TIarry felt quite Abashed in addressing him, 
and turned to the muffled tamale in an apologetical 
manner wljen lie' tendered the silver (wins. But Miss 
Pan' era had no suc^i delicacy; and she addressed the 
singer, saying: ‘This gentleman wishes to hear the 
songs repeated — the last two. They are Cornish 
melodics,* he thinks; and ho wishes to know f where 
you learned them.’ 

There was a silence, which was broken by the hitrpist 
whispering to his companion: ‘You may tell where 
you learned them, my dear.* 

The timid form beside the blind man seemed to 
shrink neater to his, side, as she said, in a low, almost 
imufl]ible*oicc : ‘They are Cornish airs, ma'am, amt I 
learned them from my mother.* 

* Is your mother Cornish, then ? * bluntly asked Mr 
Trailer, as he vainly essayed to gain a peep of thp face 
hidden beneath the slouched bonnet. 

‘Yes, sir/ murmured the sweet vqjce again; and 
again there was silence. 

‘I’m a native of Cornwall myself/ at last blurted 
out Uncle Harry ; * and one of those songs you sang 
so beautifully was a favourite of my mother’s ; and 
it *6 an odd coincidence, fee so kind as to sing it again ’ 
The voice and the harp were more* enchanting in 
the •hall than in the open air, and Mr Trailer almost 
sobbed with emotion as lie listened. 

‘Thank you, thank 3 r ou, my good friends!* fnc ex- 
claimed, pressing to the blind man’s side, and placing in 
his band a glittering coin : ‘ ) 7 ou must come here again 
before I go, for this is a treat indeed. I haven’t heard 
that song for so many, many years. Poor Ethel !' he 
sighed, half speaking to himself ; but the words had 
reached the cars of the strangers, and they caused the 
blind man to move forward involuntarily a stop or two, 
as if listening to bear more. But Mr Trailer was far 
away with memories of the past; and the harpist, 
fearing to intrude, made a low bow, and uttered thanks 
—thanks so impressive, and so unlike a common 
itinerant^ that Miss Danvers felt*coi*vinced ‘he was 
not what lie appeared. # 

‘Come, Ethel, my love!’ said the blind man, as he 
took the female’s hand, advancing to the hall-door, the 
liveried lackey condescending to c&rry out the old 
harp. r 

‘Ethel!* cried Uncle ‘Harry, placing himself before 
the retreating pair — ‘are you Ethel, too? And pray, 
what *s your other name, and arc you this worthy blind 
gentleman’s wife or daughter ? ’ 1 

The female was silent, and evidently alarmed 
by thi#' abrupt Address, keeping tight hold of her 
companion’s hand. 

Again the blind man spike. ‘This* is my dear and 
only child, sir/ he said ; ‘ Ahd £ do not know why we 
should be ashamed t>f mentioning our names to one who 
has so bountifully rewarded ofer humble efforts. My 
name, sir, is Mordaunt; and my daughter is called 
Ethel, after her dear mother.* 

* 0 merciful Provident© ! ’ cried Mr {Trailer ; * and 
is her mother living ? * 

‘Yes, sir/ rather* coldly replied the harpist, still 
retreating towards the door, and not understanding 
this unusual interest evinced by a stranger. 

‘Poor Ethel t feooifEthel ! ’ sobbed Uncle Harry, now 
quite unmanned and, without ceremony, clasping .the 
astonished harpist’s hand, and arresting his progress. 
‘Bid you ngf£r hear her speak of Harry— her brother 
Harry ? *||pm he, Mordaunt! and I was 1 going to 
you to-morrow ; and now let me look at 
my and he pulled away the slouched bonnet, 


and a shower of golden ringlets fell down the pale girl’s 
shoulders ; and Uncle Harry clasped her in his arms, 
crying: ‘Vis poor Ethel herself; why is si ie not here?* 

‘ Here ? * said Mr Mordaunt. ‘ Alas ! she is alive to 
us, but (load to the world.’ And then, in a few words, 
drawing tly* blind man aside, Mr Traher heard the 
lamentable tale of distress unfolded. 

Miss Danvers had vanished; she would not stay to 
witness so terrible a denouement before the servants. 
A wandering ballad-singer her cousin ! Oh, it was 
disgusting — it was not to be endured. 

Uncle Ilarry found presently that it was time for 
him to think of a home elsewhere; anil all his arrange- 
ments u'cre zealously aided by Herbert Rutherford. 
So, bidding farewell to Mr Danvers and Laura, he 
soon returned to his beloved native county, accom- 
panied by the poor Mirdaunts : nor was the old harp 
left behind. Their troubles were over — so they de- 
clared, witli deeply grateful hearts. It is true, one 
was stricken with paralysis, and one was blind: but 
what "of that? Even in their utmost desolation, God 
had heard their prayers, nor left them to perish. 

Mr Traher casually mentioned to old Rutherford his 
intention to give his niece Etty a handsome portion, 
provided site married to please him ; and when 
Herbert signified his desire to run down into Cornwall 
to visit Mr Trailer, who had given him a hearty 
invitation, Mr Rutherford senior offered no objection 
to the plan. 

Ttwas some time ere Etty could be induced to leave 
her dear parents, even to Uncle Hurry’s tender care ; 
but on Herbert’s promise of a Jong annual sojourn with 
them, he at length succeeded in carrying off Ins fair 
bride. The young couple resided near the metropolis ; 
but ‘Mrs dohn Rutherford* jiever would consent to 
call on ‘Mrs Herbert Rutherford/ nor to own the 
relationship between them ; for soon after Herbert’s 
marriage with Ethel Mordaunt, Miss Danvers became 
the wife of tlolin, her constant swain. But as this 
alienation did not disturb the even tenor of the 
flourishing business-system pursued by Rutherford, 
Danvers, and Rutherford, nor ruffle the equanimity of 
Herbert and Etty, no one thought it worth while to 
remonstrate with the proud and silly dame. 

Uncle Ilarry and the bliy^U ■ran^ved amicably 
together, long after poor Etftcl had gone peacefully 
down to the* grave. The did harp is preserved as 
a precious relic by Herbert’s children; and be always 
declares the most fortunate day of his life to be that 
oil wtiich lie commenced thejrmcinorable drawing- ! 
lessons. . 



^^r**TIIE MONTH: 

fj CM N C E AND A It T S. 

At the very end omhc session, too late for us to amend 
our statement of Lm month, the Premier repented of 
his bad joke let off in the House against the Royal 
Society, and announced that he would give the L.1000 
grant for this year out of the contingency-fund, and 
bring it forward witli the estimates next year, so that 
parliament may have the opportunity of discussing 
it* if they see fit. We may therefore hope that the 
scientific investigations already set on foot by aid of 
the grant, will be carried on to a successful issue, and' 
prepare the way for new ones. The general question 
was brought before a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation by a proposition : * Whether any measures 
could be adopted by the government or parliament 
that would improve the position of science or of its 
cultivators in this country.’ The answer is embodied 
in a report drawn up by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, with Lord Wrottesley as chairman; an 
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important document, which commend to the atten- 


tion of all who arc interested in the subject. The too 
prevalent neglect of physical science is dwcH gn. Mr 
Grove says : ‘ It is melancholy to see the number of 
Oxford graduates who do not know the elementary 
principles of a telescope, a barometer, 00 a steam- 
engine. The contempt of anything manual or mecha- 
nical, which Bacon so strongly reproved; still prevails, 
to a large extent, among the upper classes* After 
examining the whole question, the committee suggest 
that ‘provision should be made for effectually teaching 
all the various branches of physical science* in our 
universities ; ‘ that professors and local teachers shall 
be appointed to give lectures on science in the chief 
provincial towns ;’ that the formation of museums and 
free libraries should be promoted ; that * by fellowships, 
and increased salaries to professors,’ due encouragement 
shall bo given to scientific studies; ‘that scientific 
offices shall be placed more nearly on a level, in reftpect 
! to salnr}', with such other civil appointments as are an 
j object of ambition to highly educated men and lastly, 

‘ that a Board of Science shall he constituted, composed 
1 partly of persons holding offices under the crown, and 
■ partly of men of the highest eminence in science, which 
! shall have the control and expenditure of the greater 
I part at least of the public funds given for its advancc- 
1 . ment and encouragement.’ These arc hut the merest 
j outlines of what the report contains : they may suffice, 

| however, to give our readers an idea of its purport. 

| As regards honours and rewards, our own opinion is 
1 pretty well known. The committee appear to have 
been not unanimous thereupon ; and with respect to 
good-service pensions, Mr Ball says, lie has ‘ a strong 
sense of the probable evils of anything approaching to 
a system of government patronage of scientific men, 
to which such pensions would be a forward step.’ * 
That with all our advancement in science, we have 
yet much to learn, is demonstrated by what is taking 
place in Paris. The Trench Exposition, though far 
inferior to our^J# . s^q^ral effect as a coup cVa:il, is yet 
far superior in many ot Aits details. To mention hut 
j two — philovsophical instilments and calico-printing. 
There is a finish about the instruments of the Parisian 
makers which we have not yet attained ; and in the 
calico-printing, science as well as art is called and 
the colours are applied ^ brilliance and permanence 
and beauty of design truly' 1 ^Imirable. The lesson 
thereby taught is an important ' V* an( l we hope our 
manufacturers will learn it. \ ' w* , 

That most magnificent of moaern’ entef^i ises, the 
Crystal Palace, is not so flour! ninjas frts projectors 
hoped, and as it deserves tc be. /According to the 
recently published annual report/the total expendi- 
ture amounts to L.1,275,000; and the total number of 
visitors, up to 30fch of June last, 1,322,008. The first 
year’s net profit is set down at L.GG,000 ; and the 
outlay as L.1000 a week. The Palace is so popular a 
place of resort, that, were the directors to take a proper 
view of its capabilities for trade, .and to charge a 
reasonable price for refreshments, they would perhapa 
have more reason than at present to consider their pros- 
pect encouraging. In future, the annual meetings are 
to be held in June instead of August ; and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, ceasing his active superintendence, remains 
attached to the concern somewhat in the character ^>f 
consulting engineer.* The half-yearly reports of some 
of the chief railways, and the miserable dividends 
declared, do but confirm what has long been foreseen 
by those who knew that reckless expenditure, flinging 
away hundreds of thousands in law and parliamentary 
expenses, would eventuate, as the Americans say, in 


something like ruin. Notwithstanding the drag oeca 
sioned by enormous odtlSy in past years, there is good 
reason to believe that if railwaV directors would cease 
•to pursue that one fixed idea Jo whirfh we have often 
alluded, they would not have k/meet their shareholders 
with declarations of defiiiont resources. The success 
of some of our jomt-stocjf banks presents a striking 
contrast — dividends of from six to twenty per cent. ! 
Taking advantage of these results, an$l the new»law of 
limited liability, several new banks have "just Veen 
started. The Post-office, too, sAews a satisfactory 
return : the gross revenue for the financial year 
1854-55, including foreign and colonial postage, is 
L.2,G8‘7,JMG ; while the charges of management amount 
to L.\, 470,875. Here we have evidence that nt least 
in one important government department, the right 
men are in the right places. 

Our two metropolitan Archaeological Societies have 
been enjoying the fine weather after their manner; 
one 5 , in a series of picnic visits to the antiquities of f the 
Welsh marches, where Scott lays the scene of The 
Betrothed ; the other, in the Isle of Wight. The effect 
of these annual outdoor gatherings is already felt ; and 
our jfneient remains are now likely to be better 
respected and understood. At a meeting of the 
Somerset Archeological Society, Sir W. C. Trevelyan 
announced a fact which some will consider of more 
importance than ruins — that a large vein of carbonate 
of iron has boon found in the Brcndon Hills. The value 
of this discovery will be best itppreciated by manufac- 
turers of steel, ns hitherto the chief supply has been 
obtained from Silesia at a cost of three-qiiartors «of a 
million annually. And it appears that we are to get 
incxhaiv^tible supplies of iron from India ; for Mr 
Kenwood, of Peiv.ance, who was sent out by the 
East India Company to make a survey, has just re- 
turned, reporting the existence of a large iron district 
between Alniorah and the mountains. The metal is of 
excellent quality, and in quantity more than can well 
be calculated. Not much longer will India have to 
depend on England for her railway iron. 

In California, the miners, while tunnelling the hills, 
‘have brought to light the dry beds of ancient rivers, 
at a great depth below the surface, which are found to 
: be very rich, the gold having all the appearance of 
having Ifcen cayied^ along the bottoms of the ancient 
streams, until the occurrence of some great convulsion 
which filled up the channels and buried the gold.’ 
Parties of explorers, attracted by visions of the yellow- 
ore, are still lieaud of from time to time about the 
head-waters of the Amazon. As yet, they have been 
disappointed of the wished-for result; but as every 
visit milkcs us more acquainted with the noble river 
and its tributaries, the general result will he beneficial. 
As an instance of the* facility with which the region 
nfay be penetrated, Don Manuel .Jjurra, governor of 
one of the mountain provinces, traversed diy the 
Amazon, steamed from Nauta to New York in thirty 
days. Nauta is% small tovyi at the foot of the Andes ; 
and should the Brazil^ government oppose no, impe- 
diment to the free navigation of the river, we shall 
soon hear of something important accomplished in, the 
way of trade. 

The Australians have awarded a gold niedal to # 
Captain Cad ell for his successful navigation of the 
river Murray to a distance of 1450 miles from the sea; 
and with the promise of a gift of L.4000, if within 
eighteen months he will have two more steamers 
plying on the river. And wi^j reference to the ever? 
important cotton question, a sugg^tiqa 4ms been made 
for the establishment of a cotton-graving colony In 
Ne'V Guinea: the climate is described as eminently 
suitable ; while China is near at hand to supply any 
number of hardy colonists. The Geographical Society 
of Paris offer prizes for further discoveries in, Africa, - 
audffbr explorations of the Blue and White Nile ; and 
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the French Government are aiding by grants of Jaoncy 
the opening of a travel-route from Algeria to Sone- 
gambia, foreseeing grea| advantage in such a connection 
of their two colonies, yj * 

The society above mentioned have published some 
further particulars respecting the products from China, 
for which their gold medal w$s awarded to M. Montigny, 
French consul at Shanghae. *,We drew attention to the 
facts ih a former month ; and may add liere, that the 
Chi¥.ese y&m, introduced as a substitute for the* potato, 
will keep for five years without germinating; it does 
not suffer from frost, and appears to he superior to the 
potato in most if not all respects. A cultivator in 
Faris got more than 50,000 sets in one seAson : a 
square metre of ground suffices for 20 sets; iin^ it is, 
said that the produce fgom one hectare amounts to 
60,000 kilogrammes — double that of the potato. 

The sweet sorgho also has succeeded in the south of 
France. Judging from present experiences, this plant 
appears destined to* fill up the gap between latitude 
44 degrees and the sugar-cane-hearing regions of the 
tropies. Forty-four is the southern limit of profitable 
cultivation of the beet-root; thus France may now 
produce sugar in both sections of her empire. Besides 
sugar, the sorgho gives abundance of alcohol, a species 
of cider, one or two liqueurs, and molasses convertible 
into rum. The leaves and refuse cane are excellent 
food for cattle ; and, moreover, the plant has properties 
useful in dyeing. Forty acres have been planted for 
the dyers of Lyon. 4 

The Chinese pea has been sown and come to perfec- 
tion not only in France, but in Germany, Sweden, 
Holland, and Italy. It is of an oleaginous nature, and 
yields twenty-five per cent, of oil superior in, quality 
to rape or colza. The cake serves to fatten cattle ; and 
in China and Japan, this pea, reduced to flour, and 
made into a kind of cheese, is eaten by millions of the 
poorer population. In addition to these important 
vegetables, there is a species of dry rice — said to grow' 
anywhere — the Corean bean, and a prolific sort of 
canary grass. 

A dozen yaks were also sent: these animals partake 
of the nature of the horse, ox, mule, and goat. Their 
wool is admirable, and can be shorn twice in the year. 
They inhabit mountains; and of the twelve, three 
have been kept in Faris, and the others placed in the 
Jura aftd other hill-districts, where tfiey have already 
begun to breed. It is believed that the yak will prove 
valuable as a beast of draught and burden, in addition 
to the worth of its fleece. And lastly, silk-worms: the 
i breed of these insects had so greatly degenerated in 
France, thdt the scriculturists had to buy 12,000,000 
francs’ worth of the eggs every year from Italy, to keep 
up their stocks. They will now have in the Chinese 
silk-worm a new -and vigorous saee. 

Since the war broke oht, the Admiralty hale 
cngr&ipd and published a hundred sheets of maps of 
the Baltic, Black and White Seas, charts of the coasts 
and gulfs, &c.— giving a -better knowledge of those 
watery than ever we had Joe foje. They are sold with 
sailing-directions at a very cheap rate. Soundings and 
surveys are still going on in tfce unknown parts. The 
French have been for years engaged in a survey of 
t the Mediterranean, and have just made careful sound- 
ings of the Gut of Gibraltar. They find it to be in 
j Borne places more than 2000 feet debp.* We are told 
that a sum of LJ577,Q00 is wanted to complete the 
Ordnance Survey of Scotland, and that, with an annual 
instalment of L.70,000^ the work can be accomplished 
in ten year#, . f 

Our ploddii^ neighbours the Dutch have brought 

P ndous task of draining the Lake of Uaar- 
lose by the sale of the last parcels of land 
By pumping out the water, rthey gained 
i of excellent land, which sold for 8,000,000 
&e cost of the work was 10, 000, 000. In a 


few years, ail the outlay wtll be repaid, and a handsome 
profit will accrue. This success lias revived that often 
debated question — the drainage of the Zuyder Zee. 

Thosd who occupy themselves with agricultural data 
may he interested in knowing, that the harvest began 
in the neighbourhood of Faris on the 5th of July in 
1845; in 1*840, June 28; in 1847, July 1; in 1848, 
July 6; in 1849, July 8; in 1850, July 16; in 1851, 
July 20; in 1852, July 22 ; in 1853, July 25 ; in 1854, 
July \)\: Here we see a later commencement year by 
year^ever since 1847. In the present year, there was a 
movement in the other direction: the harvest began on 
the 20tli July. It will be useful to compare these 
dates with beginnings on this side the Channel : the 
harvest season here has been magnificent, partaking of 
the dry weather, of which we have had so much of late. 
Only in July was the general course disturbed : ill that 
month, more than four inches of rain fell. An observer 
at Doncaster states the average of July, for eighteen 
years previous, to be three inches ; and that the fall, in 
the case mentioned, is the first which has come up to 
the average for nearlj r two years. We hear that, 
notwithstanding storms, the wheat-crop in the United 
States is estimated at 168,500,000 bushels. 

Endeavours are being made for the formation of a 
Scottish Meteorological Association, with the Duke of 
Argyll as president, the subscription to be 10s. The 
promoters have our heartiest wishes for their success. 
Scotland presents very remarkable weather phenomena ; 
and in the investigation of these, and in correspondence 
with the society already established here in London, 
they will find worthy scope for their exertions. The 
Edward Forbes Memorial Fund is to be applied in the 
form of a bronze-medal, to be competed for annually by 
the students of the School of Mines. Thus the distin- 
guished professor’s name wiK. be perpetuated among 
those who aspire to tread in his steps. The Folytechnie 
Institute has added to its scientific attractions a lecture 
on aluminum ; and admiring audiences may now see 
a fcar of the new metal with their own eyes. 

We conclude with a fact or two interesting to all 
who have ever suffered from toothache. Mr Blundell, 
a city dentist, by the application of ice to the jaw, 
so deadens its sensibility that he extracts teeth without 
pain; and Dr Roberts has described^ before the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, lL^tilcTlioIPfor cauterising 
the dental nerve, whereby la tooth may be stopped 
without pain, or a stump become a support for a new 
topth ; while the use of arsenic, and the ordinary 
intimidating mode of cauterisation, are avoided. He 
applies a wire to the patienfj^iooth, and heats it by 
means of a small GronaliP^Rattery. ‘The advantages,’ 
he says, ‘to be obtained by this instrument are— its 
easy application! the desired spot in the mouth, and 
that nertfirtly cold, instead of alarming the patient 
by holding # red-liot iron before his face : its being 
at once raised fS^he requisite heat, and no more than 
the mere point o^the wire used being heated ; also 
from its being at once cooled on simply removing 
the finger from the spring. 

. The annual prizes of the Scottish Society of Arts— 
namely, thirty sovereigns, and gold and silver medals— 
are offered for ‘ Inventions, discoveries, and improve- 
ments in the useful arts/ Among the subjects 
jnentioned are— ventilation, sewerage, mortars and 
cements, locks and tools, steam-engines, machines for 
printing and carpentry ; for ‘ rendering the electric 
light available in practice, particularly in the illumina- 
tion of mines ; * paints, paper, pens, ink, photography, 
watchmaking, and hats. Are we never to get rid of 
dhr present ridiculous style of hat ? j 

An attempt has been made to light the town of Deal 
by the electric light, and, as we hear, it failed. Prizes 
are waiting for those who shall succeed. And to 
conclude : of all the ponderous appliances used in the 
present war, the most ponderous will be the huge 
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shells now being manufaetui^d, as is said, at the Low 
Moor Ironworks, near Bradford. If report speaks truly, 
they weigh twenty-six hundredweights without the 
cli urge. 

bersol), who would gladly have? avoided so formidable 
an undertaking. Fcfr Three whole weeks Bhe bad 
received long anti conscientioiM lessons from Gardel, 
•who declared her perfect in thelpoetic* dance ; and yet 
she besought her mother to*sparc her this dreaded 
minuet. ‘What! not to» dance the Queen's Minuet at 
your wedding-ball ! Nevc^ 1 was such a thing heard of! 

In my tunc, we used to d’ynce three or four minuets in 
an evening; and >ou, who have hath Gardel and St 
Armnnd for your masters ! 0 no ! it is impossible my 
love l ’ 1 

And so the youthful bride was awaiting her partner. 

But the night was wearing on- -it was now nearly 
midnigilt, and still M. de Trenise did not appear. So 
it was decided that she should dance it with another 
beau danscur, who was present — M. de Latitto — a sort 
of rival of M. de Trenise m the art of dancing. But a 
difficulty arose— he had no three-cornered hat ; and 
how could a minuet be performed without ^the indis- 
pci-Bable chapeau bias‘d One wa.q however, quickly 
procured for him, and the minuet was danced to 
perfection; but just ns M. de Lafitte, with his three- 
cornered hat in one hand, and with the other leading 
his fa$r partner to her seat, crossed the room, they 
encountered M. de Trenise, who eyed them both with * 
such evident displeasure, that Madame Junot hastened 
to excuse herself for not having awaited his arrival. 

She told him, that having waited for linn till midnight, 
her mother had insisted on her dancing with M. do 
Lafitte; adding, in a very gftitle tone: ‘1 hope, my 
dear sir, you w»ll kindly excuse this non-observanco 
of my word. You have. 1 am sure, too much esprit to 
be offended at such a, trifle, more especially as you are 
a little blame in the matter yourself.’ 

‘ You are right, juadame,’ replied he gravely, seating 
himself at the same time between her and one of her 
friends ; ‘and,’ added he, ‘I have doubtless philosophy i 
enough to console myself for not having danced Madame 
Junot’s rpUhahwnum . Yet there were many laurels 
to be gathered in the steps of this menuet de la reinc. 

I would have danced it gravely, seriously, and yet , 
not sadly. Yes, that would have pleased me. But 
i after having seen what 1 have seen ! 0 never can I 

forget it ! ’ 

Madame Junot looked alarmed. ‘You make me 
uneasy, Mr. What l^ive J done? ’ inquired she eagerly. 

‘What have you none, madarnc? You wno (lance 
so inimitably well, that we are all happy to engage you | 
— you who have been taught by Gardel— -you go and 
dance this minuet with a man — a vety good dancer, 
without doubt — yes, be dances quadrilles admirably; 
but as for the great art of bowing with hid hat, he has 
never hid an idea about it in his life! (> madume, 
he lias no conception of the reverence du chapeau J’ 

M. de Trdnise’s twio lady-listeners laughed at his 
solemn remarks with all the light-hearted gaiety of 
sixteen ; but he was so immersed in Ins own "pecula- 
tions concerning the mystery of this grand final bow, 
that he scareely*cither heapj or heeded them. 

4 Ah, ladies ! that seqms easy enough to you, J dare- 
say, to put on one’s hat aright, for that is the whole 
secret of the matter. IV is easy enough to talk about 
it : every dancing-master will explain the whole theory 
of placing the hat upon the brow; but the dignity, 
the aplomb by^w^ich the movement of the arm must 
be guided— Mat cannot he taught. Allow me, for a 
moment,’ added he, .starting oft' his seat, and placing 
himself before a large mirror. Then humming the lew 
last bars of the mirtuet, he bodied witij graceful dignity 
to his own image, and placed hifl thaee-cornered hat 
upon his head with all the seriousneofe suitable to so 
important a movement. 

This scene took place in a boudoir, to which Mad am© 
Junot had ^retreated from the more oppressive atmo- 
sphere of the ball-room, so that there were but few 
pers|ns present to witness it Junot, however, hearing 

ft 

THE TRENISE OF TIIE QUADRILLE. 
Tr is now, we believe, about forty years ago since the 
quadrille was imported into England, together with 
many other pretty and graceful things, for wilidi we 
are indebted to our Parisian neighbours. Ever since 
that time, the name of ‘Trenise,’ ns attached ttf the 
third figure of the coni re-clause, must have been familiar 
alike to young and old; ami even now, when other 
foreign dances seem more in vogue among our English 
youth, the ‘stately quadrille’ still maintains its supre- 
macy in those circles where royalty leads the way 
in the mazy dance. Scarcely need our readers be 
reminded, that at the magnificent ball recently given 
at the Hotel de Ville, in Paris, and whose 'splendour, 
combined with its historic significance, secures fun it a 
place in the world’s annals, the gaieties of the evening 
were commenced by a quadrille, danced by the Emperor 
of the French and our own gracious Queen. But who, 
among the thousands present at that fairy scene of 
grandeur, called to mind, while the measure of the 
Trenise was floating around, the mart whose name had 
been thus immortalised in the annals of Terpsichore ? 

It was in the opening of the present century, at a 
time when other stars were rising upon the political 
horizon of Prance, that the accomplished M. de Trenise 
shone out upon the social world of Paris. The terrors 
of the Revolution had given place to the eager pursuit 
of pleasure ; and in the still unsettled state of society, 
an an then it) in fashion was welcomed in Parisian 
circles with almost as mdeh enthusiasm as wore those 
who held within their grasp the higher destinies of the 
state. 

M. do Trenise was not aif artiste, like Vestris 
or Gardel; lie was only an amateur de la jnnmhe jbue 
in the art of dancing. His position in the world was a 
favourable one ; for while liis social talents secured 
him a welcome at all the brilliant fetes of Paris, he 
found himself also entitled, by his birth, to a place 
among the mqncw px^usive circles of the Faubourg 
St Germain. There wa&|a vein of originality in Ins 
conversation which channel and interested his hearers, 
unless when the subject chanced to turn upon dancing ; 
and then he became so serious and philosophical, as 
unconsciously to cxcitea smile even among Ills gr«it.est 
i admirers. So far as unpractical part of his art was 
i concerned, however, all admired the earnest 

1 gracefulness of his manner and tljp elegance •of his 
increments. In the fashionable woriu^&was regarded 
as a compliment by each fair debutante to Ite selected 
as the partner of M. de Trenise in a anpdtillc ; but the 
crowning triumph of all was to \£ nis partner in a 
menuet de la cour, the poetry of wich was adtnirably 
rendered in all its varied movements by M. de Trlniee. 

On one memorable evening, when all the most 
brilliant society in Paris was assembled at a bed de 
noces given to Madame Junot — subsequently Duchess 
d’Abrantes — M. de Tr&iise had engaged himself 
lor the menyet de la cour, as partner to the fair 
bride, whose grace and beauty made her worthy erf 
this distinguished honour ; but either through careless- 
ness or eccentricity, he delayed appearing at the ball 
until past midnight. The First Consul was there in 
all the freshness of his newly-acquired honours, the 
observed of all observers; Josephine, too, with lyjr 
graceful urbanity of manners and elegant magni- 
ficence of toilette, shared the public attention ; but tire 
absence of M. de Trdnise was not the less observed and 
lamented. Eleven o’clock came, and some impatience 
was manifested for the promised minuet. The only one 
who secretly rejoiced at this delay was the fair bride 
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' his wife’s merry laugh from the adjoining salooiij soon 
joiped the circle. Another arfd 4 greater man followed 
him closely. ( 

Napoleon Boimparte^ attracted by the gestures of* 
M. de Trdnise, signed to his friend Junot to draw out 
- , the philosophising dancer. There was no difliculty in 
doinj this, provided thefs conversation concerning 
dancing was addressed to U?m in a sufficiently grave 
and earnest tons? for he had no idea o£ gaiety at a ball. 
It was to him always a masked-ball, and a ball masked 
cn noir. If ever thfe lively music of the orchestra won 
from him a smile, he made some sort of excuse, saying 
that tha music made him smile, as if he were talking 
of a forfeit he had been forced to pay. Junot, Wishing 
to speak with him on his favourite topic, inquired of 
him gravely how he got with M. de Lafitte. 

* Quite as well,’ replied he, ‘ as two men of talent, 
such as we are, so nearly on a par, can get on together. 
He is a good fellow, not envious of my success. He 
is very clever too. * His dancing is lively and cfcer- 
■getic. He has the advantage over me in the first eight 
measures of the Gavotte de Panurge ; but then, the 
jetes ! oil, there I annihilate him I In general,’ added 
he, with the utmost gravity — 4 in general, ii m'ccrase 
11 dans le javret, et je l’ctouffe dans la inoelle.’ 

The First Consul, altogether unusedSto such sort of 
reveries, opened his eyes on hearing this solemn 
nonsense. 

1 It is really prodigious,’ said he at last. 1 This man 
is much more out of hib senses than many a one w ho 
is shut up in a madhouse. Pray, is hea friend of yours, 
Madame Junot ? ’ 

‘Not a friend \ in the strict acceptation of the word,’ 
replied the youthful bride; ‘only an intimate acquaint- 
ance ; but, unless at a ball, he never talks of dancing, 
for he is a clever, well-informed man, a very good 
linguist, and particularly addicted to the study of 
ancient history. Ilis favourite topic is the anqient 
customs and manners of Greece.’ 

Bonaparte looked incredulous, and was silent. 

4 Doubtless, he remained of the same opinion regarding 
the philosophising dancer; and perhaps he pitied the 
man who had no nobler monomania than that of being 
superior to all others in the final reverence du meuuet 
de la tour . 

M. de Trdnise’s' sovereignty in this respert was at 
least a& undisturbed one; and ilttufugh his stately 
'dance has passed away to make room for the polkas 
and galopades which are more genial to the bustling 
, impetuous ag^ in which we live, a remembrance of 
, ! hi# supremacy will still exist so long as the Trdnise 
keeps its place among the graceful movements of our 
social world. * c 

COHNISH MiaftSRS. f 

Yotyrill gee, you saw in the market-place at Truro, 
a marked difference between miners and field-labourers. 
The intelligence graining in their eyes, and their general 
expression, denote a habit 8? thinking Tor themsel ves, as 
you will find by their shrewfl remarks, if yon get into talk 
: with them. In daily conflict with rude circumstances, 

; their native resources arc devolved and multiplied, Their 
; ingenuity is manifest in the numerous improvements they 
■ hive made in their tools and machinery. They will pierce 
4 shaft in two or three different diyi&ipns — one party 
working from the surface, another from one of the upper- 
most galleries, and* a third from < the deeper workings ; 
and, when complete, the several portions of the shaft 
shall all meet ip,, a true* perpendicular. Their risks are 
great A«Wdi|ig t| Dr Barham, one-half of the minors 
on between the ages of thirty-five and 
killed every year by falling front# the 
eir ascent or descent; and numbers maimed 
blastings, in which the couujfc explodes, three 
s of gunpowder annually. K Gwennap, the 
7 one in five Tim temperature at 


the bottom of the United Mines was recently 104 degrees ; 
aud in this the miners had to work. A stream of water 
at 98 degrees ran through the same level ; and an attempt 
was made' to mitigate the heat by sending in at a few 
yards* distance a fall of oold water, which lowered the 
temperalftire near it fourteen degrees. The men, who 
worked naktod, would rush from the end of the level, stand 
for a minute or two under the cold torrent, and then back 
to their labour again . — Whites Londoner's Walk to the 
Land's lj?nd. 


STANZAS. 

This young, the young! that must be old ! 
How little of such wreck they dream 
When launched on life’s delusive stream, 
Or that the w r ing shall ever fold 
On which thc^' soar so blithely now r , 

Or the glad spirit ever bow 
Beneath a doom so cold ! 

The wayworn, aged one they see, 

Nor linger in the race 

To think that like that withered face 

Their own shall one day be ! 

And left of all youth’s laughing hours, 

Its fairy wreath of gems and flowers, 
Nought— save their mempry ! 

The old, the old ! that have been young I 
Strangely such memories must awake, 
Even as though buried voices spake. 

Or spirit hand were flung 
At dead of night o’er chords that long 
Unused have been to touch or song 
Neglected and unstrung 1 

Steals the dim vision diowly on 

The things that were — the days of yore. 

The lost, earth never shall restore. 

Lo ! as they gaze, ’tis gone ! 

And Memory droops her head again 
Shrinks from the throb of waking pain ; 
She sleeps — tho spell is done! 


I hoard of a clergyman lyho went jogging along the 
road till he came to a turnpike. 4 What is to pay ?’ * Pay, 
sir ! for what ? ’ asked the turnpike-man. 4 Why, for my 
horsa, to be sure.’ 4 Your horse, sir ! what horse ? Here 
is no horse, sir.* 4 No horsmfci^God bless me,* said he 
suddenly, looking down hi*lfecn his legs, 4 1 thought 1 was 
on honseback.’ Lord Dudley was one of the most absent 
men I think I apf^met in society. One day he met me in 
the street^amUnvited me to meet myself. * Dine with mo 
to-day; dine* with me, and I will get Sydney Smith to 
meet you.’ I adfefcted the temptation he held out to me, 
but said I was engaged to meet him elsewhere. Another 
time, on meeting nuyhe put his arm through mine, mutter- 
ing: * I don’t mind walking with him a little way; I’ll walk 
with him as far as the end of the street.’ As we proceeded 

together, W passed. 1 That is the villain !’ exclaimed 

he, f who helped me yesterday to asparagus, and gave mo 
no toast. 9 He very nearly overset my gravity once in the 
pulpit. He was sitting immediately under me, apparently 
^ery attentive, when suddenly lie took up nis Stick, as if 
he had been in the House of Commons, and tapping on 
the ground with it, cried out 1ft a low but very audible 
whisper : * Hear, hear, hear 1’ — Sydney Smith* . 

•Will K. wrote to us on the 3d September oft a point in 

natural history, communicate by name ? 

Printed and Published by W, and B. (&AWB»a», 4T iWr- 
» ester How* Loirnoa, and 88S High Street* Bnwaimft*. Also 
; sold by J^mss Fjusbk, H ©’Oiler Street# Beftun, and all 
'Booksellers. ■. t 
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THE FORTUNATE SHOP. 

Many years ago— it must be more than forty^by tliis 
time — there stood, at the corner of a lane in the heart 
of the city of London, a dim, dusty-looking house, of 
some thirty feet frontage, upon which the sun rarely 
shone, save for a few hours in the afternoon, and which 
you might pass a hundred times, so unpretentious was 
its aspect, without noticing its existence. It had two 
windows, with a broad space of brown brick-wall 
between them, oil the ground-floor; and w r hen the 
scaled and blistered shutters, which once were green, 
were thrown open, as they were every morning about 
eight o’clock, you might have seen an elderly maiden 
personage sitting at the smaller one, behind a white 
muslin blind, hemming the frill of a cap, stitching the 
wristband of a shirt, or gaming woollen hose. At the 
other and larger window, the blind w as of green gauze, 
very faded and worn, and did not half conceal the 
figure of a lean, invalid-looking man, of about fifty, 
who stood behind a sort of counter, covered with padcjeil 
felt, polishing now' a silver salver, now a soup-tureen 
of the same metal, by the friction of his hare palm. 
Sometimes tw r o or three pale lads wrought with him 
at 'the same silent labour ; and if you had entered at 
the private doct-^wlwse knocker was half confined with 
a staple driven into the pjnel to prevent your alarming 
the nerves of the propriety by indulging in a thunder- 
ing rap — and had aseeuded to the floor above, you 
might have found a party of young girls preparing 
with their soft hands inore work of the same kind for 
the finishing-touches of the m&fcter. The lane in which 
the house of the plate-polisher stood, had been # oncc a 
solitary cul-de-sac, leading to nowhere^ hfnd compelling 
all explorers after a north-west passage t<^ retrace their 
steps; but a few years before thejfcitoe of which w r e 
speak, tho pulling down of some ^d houses at the end 
of it had converted the cul-de-sac into a ‘ short-cut ’ 
and much-used thoroughfare between two or more of 
the most busy and populous haunts of commerce. 
In consequence, the lane began to assume an appear- 
ance of more liveliness and importance: there was 
scrubbing and washing, and painting of fronts, point- 
ing of bricks, enlarging of front- windows, and the 
conversion of dingy front-parlours and neglected ware- 
houses into sprightly-looking shops. But the plate- 
polisher made no alteration — did not even renew* the 
old green blind, pumice-stone his blistered shuttejs, 
or bestow a little of his craft on the rusty knocker of 
his door. , Rusty as it was, however, death did not 
disdain to lift it with his skeleton fingers ; he sounded 
his summons in the middle of the night, and the nqjgb 
morning the shutters were not thrown open, but the 


blinds of the upper window's were drawn down, and 
there was no more * plate-polishing done here’ from 
th^t day forth. For a few weeks, .the ol^l mlliden-lady, 
shrouded in bombazine and crape, migh^be seen 
occasionally flitting about the premises, and then she 
vanished from the neighbourhood. 

Slid was no sooner gone, than up rose a hoarding of 
lofty planks ii^ front of the old house, begirt with a 
planked footway for passengers, and, in less time than 
I you could imagine, stuck all over with posters of lottery- 
hills in all the colours of the rainbow, and with 
announcements of a hundred different kinds, laid on so 
thick, that you plight as well think of looking through 
a millstone, as of obtaining by a furtive peep any hint of 
what was going on within. However, the lane didn’t 
care much about it, and manifested no remarkable 
curiosity. Old gentlemen who dropped into the little 
tavern, three doors off’, in the morning, to discuss tho 
current-prices and the gooseberry-brandy, tiffed at the 
hoarding as it brought them up suddenly: and hasty 
messengers, availing themselves of the short-cut, found 
it all the longer for the temporary obstruction. But 
the hoarding flew off one Saturday night, and displayed 
to the Sunday gazers a handsome set of new shutters, 
surmounted by a Corinthian cornice, and a new private 
door, splendid in imitative w r alnut and shining varnish. 
When the shuUers*carac down on Monday fciorning, 
they disclosed a handsome mahogany sash, the two 
lower row's of panes guarded by a stout trellis-work 
of brass-wire, resting upon a single “plate of brass, 
inscribed in the centre with the name ,of the new 
proprietor, John Cambit. Behind the wire-work and 
tlie glasl, lay scattered in careless profusion, as though 
Cambit didn’t value it a straw, an absolute mine of 
Health. There were big-bodied wooden bowls, positively 
split at the sides with the weight of old # English guineas, 
every one of which w'as worth seven-and-twenty shillings 
apiece — there v*?re louis-d^irs, just as plentiful, from 
France— bulging piles «of yellow ducats from Spain- 
bursting bags of rupees from India — and huge bars and 
solid ingots of the previous gold 'heaped in pyramids, 
ready for the Mint. As for silver, it lay in masses like 
so much rubbish beneath tho golden store, and seemed 
to invito the fchdvel of the scavenger to clear it away. 
Then, scattered like scraps of wasterpaper over all, were J 
the notes of all nations, promises to pay, scrip, coupon*,; 
bonds and securities, and everything in the shape of 
a marketable pledge for untold* surds' and fabulous 
amounts of wealth. Cambit meant business, that was ’ 
plain; and he did business too; for the new shop 
became a sort of shrine for the luckier tribes oflsrael, 
who were continually going in and out, and fbr tra- 
vellers, besides, from all parts of Europe.; 'idly long 



Cambit dwelt in the lane, we, .don’t exactly recillect ; 
but we found him unexpectedly one morning promoted 
to Lombard Street ; and on passing the old shop in the 
afternoon, beheld^the identical boards upon which his 
masses of bullion had reposed, occupied by a dozen or 
so of wig-blocks, all in a row/' 

These were days, be it < remembered, when wigs 
were wigs, and no trifles ; and when Finnigan bought 
Cambiffs lease, a, id went into the lamyn the wig-line, 
he knew what he was about. If gentlemen of sub- 
stance in those days succumbed to Time, tin y had too 
much pluck to allow the bald-pated old mower to he 
conscious’of his triumph. As for parading his victory 
and their own defeat in the shape of a bunch of gray 
whiskers on each side of the face, the generality of 
them would as soon have ^thought of suicide. As yet, 
whiskers were not — and the trade of the barber was 
anything but the mere pretence it is now. The whole 
face was ehaven clean as wax-work every morning, 
and f,he i^vborrt beard cropped out of existence be fare 
it could betray its colour, whether red, white, or blue. 
Heads scant of hair mounted a scalp cunningly devised 
to match the natural hue; heads totally bald went 
into wigs; and not a few of the heads maturely or 
prematurely grizzled or gray did the same. Full- 
bottoms were out, except for officiaF J purposcs ; but 
Brutuscs were in, and a decent Brutus cost five 
guineas, and considered cheap at that ; and if you 
were extravagant enough, you might go as high 
as ten or fifteen guinea^ — Finnigan often had fifteen 
guineas. His chefs-d’oeuvre were reiri master-pieces, 
and? as he was wont to declare, far more natural than 
the real hair. To look at them, you would rather have 
thought that the wearer’s head did not belong? to his 
shoulders, than that the wig did n>t belong to the 
head. Finnigan was a scientific man, and not only 
had his wigs woven under his own eye, but grew his 
own hair. He had a talpa-farm in Brittany, wlicry a 
whole district of Celtic damsels were under his sway, 
and bound down not to part with a single lock or 
ringlet to any one but him. Fvery autumn, he crossed 
the Channel in person, gathered his crop, and brought it 
home in readiness for winter-orders. He never troubled 
himself with the operative tonsorial department, or the 
supplementary trade bf combs, brushes, perfumery, 
and cut\cry. All that he left tp h^s foreirtan and 
assistants, concentrating the whole force of his superior 
mind npon the wigs and their welfare. Of course, he 
made a fortune. It was not in the nature of things 
that, with liis'' genius, he should ik> otherwise. lie 
retired rather suddenly, disgusted with the too coarse 
innovation of horse-tails upon the magisterial head, 
and built himself a neat villa at Wighamptob, where 
he Spent the remainder of his days peacefully. 

The world is full of contrasts? The next tenant of 
the Fortunate Shop was the very antithesis of Finnigarf, 
and widJ no other than little Bounce, the notary and 
law-stationer, who had an utter contempt for wigs, and 
wore his own head as bald^as one of^innigan’s pwn 
blocks. Polished and shining,*, his little round pate 
was seen, on a gloomy day, glimmering in the darkness 
of the shop like the red rounC moon in the fog of a 
November night. He filled his window with bodkins, 
spikes, and circular prickers; with bundles of red-tape 
and sealing-wax, and round and fiat qal^s ; with ink- 
stands, and pencils, and India-rubber, and bundles of 
cut quill-pens, with their noses baptised in ink ; with 
bottles of Walkden’s best Japan and Scots blue ; with 
reams of copy-paper and rolls of vellum; and huge 
sheets of, parchment* with trips Indenture and a blue 
staihp at the upper left-hand corner! Instead of a 
blind, he hupjp whole fathoms of engrossed velfum 
a ® ros( ^|(lWprod, and there he sat at a desk behind 
” le ^^WS|hing away with his pen, and spelling every 1 
wrote it, with his lips, bo plainly that one 
mst read from his grimaces as easily as fropi his 


writing : when he did writer that is to say, which was not 
oftener than he could help, and only when all his clerks 
were fullj^ engaged. Pounce came into the world to 
rub his hands, and he never seemed to do anything 
else witl^ such thorough good-will and energy. Ho 
must have used whole tons of Ilood’s * invisible soap,' 
and oceans* of ‘imperceptible water;* for lie rubbed 
from morning to night the moment his fingers quitted 
their grasp of* anything. He rubbed when he was 
taking an order, or giving directions for its execution; 
he rubbed while waiting for his dinner at the chop- 
house, and laid down his knife and fork to' rub a dozen 
times during its consumption ; he rubbed half the 
time he was serving a customer, and all the time that 
there were no customers to serve, and nothing else to 
occupy his hands. Of course, he rubbed on, and got 
on, as his predecessors , had done in the Fortunate Shop. 
When he went away, it was into larger premises, fitted 
to accommodate a larger staff, and situated somewhat 
nearer ’Change. 

After Bounce came Pungent, the pickle-dealer, who 
blocked up the window with bottles and jars, and pre- 
serve-pots and neats’ tongues and dried salmon, and 
a shoal of other savoury and relishing etceteras ; and 
covered the floor with tubs and barrels and kegs, and 
amphorae ; and did a wonderful trade among the diners 
and givers of dinners, and lovers of good eating, with 
which the city abounds. Then he made the grand 
discovery of a new fish-sauce, and blazoned it abroad, 
even to the ends of the earth ; and had to enlarge liis j 
premises by buying out the newsman next door, and i 
throwing both houses into one, to make room for his ! 
increasing trade. Over all the wide world flew the 
renowned Pungent Sauce — to India, to China, to Val- 
paraiso, to the furthest skirts of civilisation, and beyond ; 
and brought gold in heaps to‘Bungent’s pocket. And 
ever the demand increased as the hunger of the nations 
grew with that it fed on ; till Pungent, out of sheer 
compassion to the human race in general, and to aris- 
tocratic caters iu particular, had to turn out of the 
narrow lane into a grand establishment further west, 
and consummate his destiny by devoting himself solely 
to the satisfaction of the universal clamour for the 
immortal sauce. * 

Who it was that first occupied tlje after Pungent 
had departed, we cannot st/fc with certainty. We 
think it was a jeweller, wtyi, to the usual traffic in 
the emblems of modern vanity, added a commerce in 
old coins, old cameos, intaglios, statuettes in precious 
metal, and everything curious and diminutive in the 
world of ancient art. Besides 1 him, we recollect a 
fruiterer, who made a rtfRgnificent display of melons 
and pine-apples, and hotrhouse grapes at a crown a 
pound, and all tyb liorticulfcural delicacies of the season, 
collected from the home or foreign nurseries. He was 
a bold speculAtim fellow, who didn’t care what price 
he paid for the besfc articles : he knew his market, and 
kept such an astounding show of luxuries ever on hand 
as put Coven t Garden to the blush. He found the 
lane a short-cut to the Mansion House, and soon had 
to furnish the desserts at all the civic feasts — sending 
in bills of three figures after a single banquet. He was 
Alderman Somebody when he retired to his seat in 
Surrey ; . and very likely was Lord Mayor Somebody 
as well, when his turn came. 

We need not charge ourselves with the narrative of 
the career of every man who had the good-luck to get 
into the Fortunate Shop, and find it a short-cut, as they 
all did, to prosperity and competence ; but must hasten 
o$ to the climax of its history, which is not far off. 

At the end of the lane, where he had lived ever since 
it had been converted from a cul-de-sac to a thorough- 
fare, dwelt Mr Christopher Cinnamon, who got his 
living, and brought up a family of, five respectably, by 
exercising the trade of a grocer. Kit, who was a sleek, 
quiet, observant fellow, had long had his eye on the 
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Fortunate Shop, and more than once had made an doubled it: all to no pijrpose. Other competitors now 
unsuccessful bid for the lease, whose expiry was yet stepped in; among the rest, a hanking- firm offered at 
far off, and which was renewable, at the option of the # first L.1500, then L.2000 a year for the house, paying, 
tenant, for twenty-one years. About nine years ago, besides, the old rent. Kit, who had* been wide awake 
however, having compassed a little money bygi prudent all the time, became wider awake than ever. He was 
speculation in nutmegs, he astonished tin* whole lane determined to give the •competitors as much line as 
by outbidding all competitors, and purchasing the lease they would run out— *nd they ran out a pretty 
at' a price which set them a speculating on the man’s considerable length. The upshot of it was, after a 
sanity. Kit said nothing in reply to the innuendoes furious and protracted struggle ^between ’various 
thrown out in his hearing, but smiled quibtly, and associated bodies and private speculator!!, thrd Mr 
moved into the house, without making any fuss jipout Cinnamon retained the lease of the house in his own 
it. The result justified his conduct; his business and hands, letting the several floors to tenants of his own 
his profits doubled within six months, and quadrupled choicer the ground-floor for L.1500 a year to an 
within the year. He removed his family to a country- assurance company ; the first floor to another public 
house, and came every morning early to town to look company, for the same sum; and* the rest of the house, 


after liis shop, which promised, to maintain its old 
character, and realise a lbrtunc»for them all, with due 
care in its management, by the time the lease had 
expired. 


in smaller holdings, for a variable but considerable sum 
besides. 

Christopher Cinnamon, Esquire, is no longer a grocer. 
The Fortunate Shop has landed lmn also on g propitious 


But Kit was not destined to wait for tlnft. One slforc. He has disposed of his business to^a injm of 

morning, as he was sitting in his eountingdiouse capital for a swingeing sum, and lias retired to the 

scanning the Price-current for the day, he received a groves of Norwood, where he cultivates his own 
visit from one of the corporation solicitors. That cabbages for his amusement, and the society of a select 
gentleman opened his business at once by demanding, circl<5 of genteel people for his edification, 
in the name* of the corporation, what amount Mr Whether th<j Fortunate Shop will continue to main- 
Cinnamon would be disposed to accept for the sur- tain its character, and indemnify the assurance corn- 

render of his lease. One might l«ave supposed that pany who lmve had the assurance to pay so high a 


Kit would have been taken aback by such a demand ; 
on the contrary, he received it with remarkable equa- 


price for its countenance — and that other company who 
have been equally liberal — is more than we can say. 


I nimity— merely smiled his customary smile, bowed his For the sake of consistency, A ought to do so; and for 

customary bow, and replied that he had no intention of the sake of shareholders and assurers, who are on the 

parting with his lease on any terms. The lawyer look-out for dividends, bonuses, and that sort of tiling, 
returned to the charge, hut with no effect ; and finally, wc most cordially hope it will. 

after a little jocular skirmishing, withdrew. A day or 

two after, he came again, and renewed the discussion. - „ ~ ^ TT T , r TM , c 

Kit was immovable as ever — nothing should induce & L L It it 1 r> <> I I ii L lx L M c>. 


THE G E M S. 


him to turn out. ‘But it must be done,’ said the Ttiat many things glitter which are not gold, is well 
lawyer. 4 We are going to pull down the opposite row kmwn ; but do the wearers of jewellery know that 

of houses, rebuild your side in 'grand Btyle, and run the the bright and beautiful colours exhibited by most of 

street half a mile westward.’ 4 So I hear,’ said Kit; their much-prized gems are purely artificial? Nature 
4 but I do not give up my lease for all that. I shall not supplies the raw material, and art steps in to embellish 
stand in the way of improvement. Pull down, and it. The brilliant necklace or bracelet, which, with 
rebuild in any style you like ; but provide me a place the native hue of the stone, would by no means be 
tO carry on my business the while, and give me the considered ornamental, becomes matchless in tint and 
occupancy ofethv new house when it is finished until , lustre after passing through the hands of the artificer, 
my term — which, of course, I shall renew according Your hhemist* always discovering something, and 
to the covenants — is expired.’ There was no help for it. always ready with marvellous transformations, is truly 
Kit would admit of no other conclusion ; and as the a remarkable personage, lie is jealous of his secrets, 
improvements had to be carried out at once, the hut not always able to keep them. If he could set a 

authorities were obliged to arrange affairs according to seal on his doings, our readers woulff not have been 

liis wishes. entertained with the present article, in which wc shall 


So Kit moved out into capital premises in an adjoin- take leave to reveal some of liis processes, 
ing street, while the old buildings vanished iif a cloud Let •us begin with the agate — rather a common 
of dust, that hung over the neigh born hood for a twelve- stone, found almost everywhere, and in numerous 
month, and the new ones rose in lofty magnificence (^varieties, among which aro the chalcedony, cornelian, 
upon their site. W hen Kit saw hi* ohr corner- shop — onyx, sardonyx, and heliotrope. They all consist prin- 
latcly buried in a lane not a dozen feet wide — standing cipally of quartz, and arc more or dess pell Acid. In 
seventy feet high, with a liugtf semicircular facade, some places, they are surprisingly abundant. One of 
superb in pillars, pilasters, and carved cornices, fronting these places isOberstein, #onie thirty or forty miles up 
one of the most imposing approaches to the very centre the valley of the Nafce, rs region not often visited by 
of the city, he hardly knew what to make of it. The summer tourists, yet interesting enough to repay him 
house, he saw, would be roomy enough to domicile a who shall explore its devious by-ways, and paths along 
small colony, and thought it would make a stupendous the river. At the village just mentioned, and at Idal^. 
grocer’s shop; and he longed, with a natural instinct, four miles distant, formations of coarse red conglomerate 
to be fitting it out in a style to eclipse the whole trade ; are met witl| interposed with trap and greenstone ; and . 
yet he began to ponder on the propriety of so doing, in a soft stratum in these rocks, agates are found in 
taking all circumstances into consideration. It was considerable quantities. The workings may indeed bb 
not long before some aids to reflection came to him in called agate-quarries, for they are carried on in the ' 
the shape of overtures from a house-agent with whom -precipitous side of a hill ; and to him who seer them for 
he had a gossipping acquaintance, who offered hitman, the first time* there is something remarkable in the 
annuity of L.500 a year during the term of his lease, suecies of industry created by tk^ 1 presence of the 
relieving him at the same time of the old rent-charge, srones. 

Kit was in no hurry. It would be some months yet The nodules of agate, as they come from their long- 
before the new house was habitable, and he would take undiaturUbd bed, are generally of an ashen -gray colour, 
time to make up his mind. The house-agent came The first operation in the process of transformation is 
again, and increased his bid— came a third time, and to frash them perfectly clean ; then to put them into a 


t 
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vessel containing a mixture of h*<npy and water, winch, 
being closely covered, is plunged into hot ashes for two 
or three weeks. JThe essential tiling is to keep the 
liquid from boiling, but at a high temperature. After 
a sufficient interval, the stones are taken out, cleansed, 
passed through a bath of sulphhric acid, and then they 
undergo a second course of rotating in the hot ashes. 

11 To produce a colour in th<? j stones, it is necessary 
they 'should # be penetrated by some canJhoniaablc sub- 
stance Tins is effected by the honey, which, under 
the influence of long-continued heat, finds its way into 
the interior of the crystal, where its carbonisation, if 
not complete in the first instance, is finished the 
sulphuric acid. Some lapidaries use olive-oil instead of 
honey. The shade of colour depends on the porosity' of 
the layers of the stoue ; the most porous become at 
times perfectly black. Some are coloured in two or 
three hours, others in as many days, others in a week 
or two, and* some resist all attempts to change their 
natural bur. Some, when taken out of the pan, are 
found to be a rich dark-brown or chocolate ; others, 
again, having been penetrated by the colouring matter 
between the layers, are striped alternately white, 
r , gray, and brown, like the onyx and sardonyx. By 
soaking the stones in a solution of sulphate of iron, and 
then placing them for a few hours in the oven, a fine 
cornelian red is produced in the porous layers, while 
those not porous remain unaltered. Thus it not unfre- 
quently happens that ver^ coarse and common stones 
— muddy-yellow or cloudy-gray — which in their natural 
condition would be valueless, arc passed Was stones of 
the flVst quality. It is only within the last forty > ears 
that this process lias been known in Germany; but the 
Italian lapidaries were acquainted with it centuries 
ago. Hence we can account for the exquisite colour of 
antique cameos aiul other ornaments once numerous in 
the cabinets of Italy, and now to be seen in museums 
and private collections in all parts of the world. Tire 
dealers, when making their purchases of what we may 
call ,the raw material, select wlmt appears to be a 
desirable piece; and chipping oil" a minute portion, 
they moisten the exposed surface with the tongue, 
and watch the absorption of the moisture. If regular 
and equal, the stone is good lor an onyx ; if not, it is 
added to the heap of inferior varieties. This, howevej*, 
is but a rqugli-aiul-ready test, and n^t always decisive. 

The pores of the stones by which the colour is con- 
veyed and retained, are visible with the microscope, 
and the effect of^yarious tints is produced according as 
the light falls upon them at differ dot angles. The 
rainbow-agat^ is full of minute cells, which, when 
exposed to the sun, produce prismatic colours, as 
is observed of the stria; of mother-of-pearl 1 . To 
detect cavities in the stones, they are soaked in water, 
which, sfowly penetrating, reveals the hollows. Some <f 
already contain water when first found ; and it is 
a rein ai£ able fadt, that if kept in a dry place, the 
water disappears, but without leaving the slightest 
trace of moisture on the surface ; and Wie stones can 
only be*rcfiUed by boiling thtm. « 

Balls of striped red chalcedony are much prized: 
a large one, weighing a hundrfd pounds, was found 
in 1344 near Weisselberg, and was sold in the 
rough for 700 guilders. Some kinds of chalcedony arc 
made to appear of a citron yellow, \y *a two days’ 
roasting in an oven, and a subsequent immersion in a 
close hot-bath of spirit of salt for two or three weeks. 

A blue colour, which has all the effect of a turquoise, 
is also produced ; hut the* particular colouring process, 
has hitherto bem^ke^i a Bccret. Those, stones which 
are naturally colored are at times roasted, to heighten 
the tint, mid add to its permanency. The Brazilian 
, cornelian becomes singularly lustrous under the pro- 
; cass; the explanation being, that the long-continued 
.action of heat removes the oxyhydrate of iron contained 
i'M tb* stone, leaving it with a clear brightness diffused 


C 

through the whole mass. The smallest stones arc 
roasted before polishing ; but the large ones, of which 
gaucers, vasfes, cups, plates, &c., are made, are first cut 
into the required shape and thinness— otherwise they 
fly to piegos when exposed to heat. After all the 
colouring operations have been gone through, tho 
stones are ground on a wheel ; soaked in oil for a <Jgy, 
to conceal the fine scratches, and give a good polish ; 
and then cleaned off with bran. 

Those Who examined the collection of gems and 
works r of art from rare stones in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, will remember the elegant onyx vases of diffe- 
rent colours — some streaked with white natural veins ; 
the cups of red chalcedony ; a chain of the samo 
substance in large square links of different colours, 
and without visible joints ; besides other objects so 
beautifully finished, that a prize-medal was awarded 
to the manufacturers. 

So far, we have been treating of methods by which 
art assists nature : we conic now to the gems that 
are not found in the side of a quarry, but formed 
in the chemist’s laboratory. Before the days of Berlin 
wool and crochet- work, young ladies used to amuse 
themselves by making crystalline baskets and trays, 
as ornaments for the mantel-piece, but they had first 
to dissolve their alum. The chemist works by other 
means ; and especially since the application of electro- 
galvanism to his processes, there is something really 
wonderful in the results, lie produces crystals at 
pleasure, and in lumps that would astonish those who 
once laboured so hard in search of the philosopher’s- 
stone. A few years ago, M. Ehelman laid before the 
French Academy of Sciences specimens of artificial 
quartz— some white, others blue, red, and violet; and 
by mixing chloruret of gold with the silicic acid used in 
the composition, he produced an^ass traversed through- 
out with delicate veins of gold, similar to tho lumps I 
brought from Australia or California. By a modifica- 
tion of his process, -he* produced liydrophane — that 
speci.»s of opal which is transparent only when im- 
mersed in water; and specimens also of the allied 
crystal, hyalite. In this operation, silicic ether and 
moist air are principally employed ; and a variety of 
colours could be imparted by the admixture of different 
coloured alcoholic solutions. Chloride xiLgold produces 
a beautiful topaz yellow ; and thy exposing the crystal ; 
for a time to light, the gold iydispersed through it in 
flakes, as in aventurine ; and kept in sunlight, the flakes 
change to a violet or rose colour, and become transpa- 
rent. Cn this fact, we have. an extraordinary instance 
of molecular action — the distribution of metallic scales 
through a solid mass ; oflte which, as some geologists 
suppose, "helps to throw light on the mode of formation 
of rocks and minerals. That pieces of wood, plants, 
and auiinal substances will become silicified, or, as is 
commonly said* petrified, is well known ; and though 
often wondered at, ‘the diffusion of the gold flakes 
through the crystal is*yet more marvellous. 

Besides Ebelman, two other savans— Senarmont and 
Becqucrel — have obtained surprising results in the 
artificial formation of crystals and minerals. Some 
among their specimens of chrysolite and chrysoberyl 
were hard enough to cut glass. And many curious 
effects have been noted in the course of their investi- 
gations and experiments. Glass containing arsenic, 
though at first transparent, becomes cloudy and 
opaque, then waxy, and finally Crystalline. A familiar 
instance* of a similar effect is offered by-barley-sugar, 
which gradually loses its transparency, and becomes 
sompwhat waxy in texture. Another discovery was, 
that pounded loaf-sugar, mixed with sulphuric acid, 
forms a glutinous substance wliich, when dry, detonates 
like gun-cotton. 

We might go on with these interesting resets, which 
open novel views of the capabilities of chemical science ; 
but for the present we content ourselves with a few 
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words on ultramarine — rt/substance much used by 
artists and by a certain class of artificers. Some years 
ago, it was prepared exclusively from laps lazuli , a 
mineral found in Siberia, and was sold at prices varying* 
from seven to twenty guineas the ounce, according to 
quality. But the chemists set to work upon^t, prying, 
weighing, testing, and eventually discovered its con- 
stituents, but were long at a loss for the colouring 
principle. At last Guimet, of Lyon, hit on the idea 
of trying to combine the constituents in their natural 
proportions, as in the native mineral ; and the result 
was, that ttye colour was produced, and ultraiharine 
could be sold at two guineas a pound. The constituents ' 
are — silicate of alumina, soda, and sulphuret of sodium ; 
and the colour is supposed to he due to the action of 
the last on the two first. Guimet’s success set other 
experimenters on the scent ; J;ho secret was redisco- 
vered, and now ultramarine may he bought at Is* ikl. a 
pound, and is largely used in many industrial processes. 

But there is still another way of manufieturing 
artificial gems ; and to make our article complete, we 
must finish with a short # notice of it. Our clever allies 
across the Channel have the credit of discovering and 
practising it with no small advantage to themselves. 
Just outside* the Barricre du Trdne at Paris, stands 
a large factory, where a species of sand, brought from 
the Pore s t of Fontainebleau, is converted into emerald, 
topaz, sapphire, and ruby. Artificial pearls are also 
produced in great numbers ; and as these are lined 
with fish-scales, an active fishery of roach and dace is 
kept up in the Seine during the spring months, when 
the fisli are in their prime. But it is for the manu- 
facture of diamonds that the factory is most celebrated 
— diamonds that deceive the eye of everybody but 
the maker. Thomas Carlyle has given us, among 
his A\says, a story eoitcermng The. J)inmowl Neckhuc , 
which lets us into the secret of a stupendous fraud, 
successfully accomplished before tlu* very eyes of 
royalty ; and if we could get at the history of the 
transactions of this diamond-factory, we should find 
the fraudulent business still lively. Many have neen 
deceived who never found out the cheat put upon 
them; others have discovered it to their sorrow. We 
give one instance from among many, borrowed from a 
contemporary : — 

1 A few years ago, an English lady entered the shop 
belonging to the proprietor of the factory, situate on 
the Boulevard, looking Either Hushed and excited, and 
drawing from her muff a number of morocco- cases of 
many shapes and sizes, opened them one after another, 
and spread them on the counter. 

“I wish,” she said, “to inquire the price of a parnie , 
to be made in exact imitation of this; that if you 
ran imitate the workmanship with sufficient precision 
for the distinction never to be observed.” 

M. B examined the articles attentively, named 1 

his price, and gave the most unequivocal promise that 
the parure should be an exact counterpart of tho one 
before him. The lady insisted again. She was urgent 
overmuch; as is tho case with the fair sex in general. 
Was he sure the imitation would be perfect ? Had lie 
observed the beauty and purity of these stones ? Could 
ho imitate the peculiar manner in which they were 
cut, &c. 

“ Soyez tranquille, madame,” replied M. B ; “ jhe 

same workman shall have tho job, and you may rely 
on having an exact counterpart of his former work.” 

The lady opened her eyes in astonishment and 

alarm ; and M. B added, by way of reassuring her ; 

*‘I will attend to the order myself, as I did when I 

received the commands of Milor , who orderocPthis 

my parure, 1 think, last February;” and with tho 
greatest unconcern, he proceeded to search his ledger, 
to ascertain which, of the workmen had made it, and 
tile, date qf its delivery. Meanwhile, the lady had sunk 
down in a swoon. The milor named by the tradesman 


was? no other than her owh treacherous lord and 
master, who had forestalled her, by exchanging Rundell 

and Bridge’s goodly work against M. B 's deceptive 

counterfeit, no doubt to liquidate kis obligations on 
the turf. The vexation of the lady on recovering from 
her fainting-fit may he .imagined : she reproached the 
diamond-maker with having assisted her husband in 
deceiving lier, and retied mortified at the idea that 
she herself had never detected the difference between 
the false and tfto real. Many times nad she woyi the 
glittering gems, believing them tcJbo tho same she had 
brought in her casket from England.’ 

We have heard it said, that many of the fyiuft-boxes 
given •away as marks of royal or imperial favour are 
adorned with diamonds made irv M. B — *s factory; 
nnu that Mehcmet Ali, the late Pacha of Egypt, was 
the first to give away the "costly-looking shams. If 
this be true, it would only bo fair to expose the mighty 
personages, as well as cheating grocers. Let the reci- 
pients of snuff-boxes and diamond-rings s^e to it. A 
mock tiara, that may be bought for GOO lfanes, will 
look as well as a real one worth L.1000. What, then, 
shall be said of minor articles ? 


L I F I<7 S UNDE It 0 U It B E N T. 

IN FOUR CHATTERS. — CHAT. I. 

Maw years have come and gone since 1 first formed 
the resolution to narrate the # c vents of my obscure life ; 
but T have been prevented by my doubts and fears. 
Would tho world care to know anything about Charles 
Graham, bis privations or sorrows; one who never left 
his najtivo country, and never mixed in events of start- 
ling interest ; whose days and years were passed in the 
undercurrent of society, unheeded and unknown? 

The first four years of my life are dimly impressed 
ufion my memory ; I had then a home and parents. My 
father’s image is but faint ; not so my mother's. Even 
now, in my dreams, I see her, and sit upon her knee ; 
she playing with my yellow locks, that are now gray 
and scant. There is one scene in my father’s houso no 
time can ever efface : my mother in her shroud, my 
father weeping over her, and, by and by, a number of 
strangers carryingflier away. 1 wept because^ my father 
wept : I knew not the sad loss I had sustained. In a 
few weeks after, lie followed her to the grave himself) 
and I was left alpne in the wide worlrV 

Relations I had none, that any of the neighbours had 
ever heard my parents speak of : the/ were from a 
distant part of the country, and poor. He was but a 
labouring- man, who had no trade; his abode was in 
iR garret of an old decayed house, where poverty finds 
a shelter while any feeling of independence ^remains, 
and all privations are endured to slum the workhouse. 
Among the neighbours ^hat inhabited thb same flat 
of garrets, there wqs oge ('ailed Antii<‘, a poor old 
woman, who had been most kind and attentive to my 
parents in their illness and was most kind to me. When 
the others proposed to throw me upon the parish, the , 
good Annie would not hear of it, but said: *1 will 
look to poor Gharlie while I live ; and at my death, 
it will be time enough then.’ The others took no 
interest in the disposal of ine, so long as I was not to 
be a burden upon them ; aiuj Annie got her own way. 
With her I lived for six years :*I shared her bed, and 
ctften scanty meal ; but she always gfcve me the larger 
snare. She loved me as her own child ; and I loved 
and obeyed her as if she had been my motherland 
stiLl revere her memory. 

Boor Annie's was a common lot. Born of poor but 



respectable parents, she had been sent in early life from 
her father’s home to service, in Which she continued, 
with a fair character, for many years. With strict 
economy, she had Wed out of her wages a good sura 
of money for her station, and become a prize worth 
winning to young men in her sphere of life. 

In an evil hour for her, site was won, and became 
the wife* of one ^ho proved unworthy of her. Short 
was h^r dreum of ^happiness. Her huritiand, who had 
no money of his owifi, got all she had to commence 
business for himself : like many others, he could he a 
' servant, but not# master. With money in his power 
he had not toiled for, he became improvident and 
dissipated : in a few years, all was gone. I’cace hnd 
comfort had long before fled poor Annie’s fireside ; 
now care and want had become its constant inmates : 
still, Annie struggled on to stem the flood of poverty. 
At length dissipation slid its work: her husband die*!, 
and left her destitute. After his death, she maintained 
herself by labour, until old age rendered her unable to 
perform a whole day’s work, and reduced her to her 
present low estate. 1 

1 How strong is woman’s love! Young as I was, I 
remember how her eye brightened when sRc spoke of her 
husband — her favourite theme — of his good looks ; then 
all his evil doings were forgotten and buried with linn : 
his good alone survived. Then would she weep, and 
say : ‘ Save a few faults, he was the best of mem’ I 
never heard her murmur at her lot. Ske often said to 
me: iCharlie, put your trust in God, and lie will never 
i forsake you. I am now old, and He has supporled 
’ me through many trials, for my trust was in Him. 

, I am now far happier, a poor gatherer (chiflbniiiere), 

| than 1 was before ; for when I was adding to my wealth, 

! I was full of care ; and when my husband was squan- 
| dering it, I had both care and sorrow. Now I can tyft 
my heart in humble dependence on One who is stronger 
than I: no care for the morrow disturbs my mind. I 
can say in sincerity of heart : “ Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.” ’ 

I was too young for many months to accompany her 
through the streets and lanes of the city at the first 
peep of dawn: I remained in bed until her return. 
Very soon, however, she taught me to be useful tto her. 

I kindled the fire before her return?' and ran messages 
for the neighbours, and throve apace, and became 
sharp and active for my years. At length, I sallied 
forth with AniTte, my little basket ion my arm, to 
i wander with her in the gray of a summer morning ; 
i searching am&ng tho ashes and rubbish for anything 
we could turn to account* trifles that had been thrown 
• into the streets by people a few grades belter oft* in 
their circumstances than poor, Annie. Again we „ 

wandered forth in the evening on our weary rounds. 4 
During tfie internals between our wanderings, Annie 
plied her ^heel and spun, and I sat by our little 
window, and learned my alphabet ; fo* she had got 
some teaching in her youth, goultj read her Bible, and 
scrawl a few lines— not very easy to decipher. Such 
was my teacher; and I made progress. 

For weeks and months, I sat at her side, and was 
patiently taught by her, until I could read my Cate- 
chism, and answer every question it contained. Her* 
well-thumbed Bible next she made mdread aloud to 
her. The first feeling of pride I ever felt was when 
she said ; ‘ Charlie, you read the blessed Book better 
than I can/ I had toil and privation ; yet I look back 
on these as happ* days- 

Our quiet hearth was often disturbed' by the brawls 
of our neighbours ; for dire necessity compelled Anme 
to live atoopg the offscourings of society, where intem- 
’ perance aad, profanity prevailed; still, the most aban- 
donecUbf our neighbours respected Annie. Such is the 
homaffc vice pays to .virtue. Even in this retreat, of 
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abject poverty, there were different grades of character, 
and some free from any stain save poverty. Of such 
was one wt^used to call the Mourning Lady. 

• In the next room to Annie lived this mysterious 
female. No one knew her name : the neighbours in 
the garrelT called her the Mourning Lady, for she was 
always in deep mourning; but not that of a widow. 
From her manners and dross, she could not, in former 
years, have been the child of poverty. She was not an 
old woman. Iler face was finely formed, but very pale, 
and she looked sad, and spoke habitually low in her 
pleasafit English accent. Compared witlj the others, 
her voice was music to my young ear. She held inter- 
course witli none save Annie, and Annie loved and 
respected her. Neither of us was ever in her room 
— the lftdy seldom left it, and then only after night- 
fall. Once or twice, sjie was absent from her room 
for a lbw days, and was always Badder when she came 
back. She appeared to us to have no mode of living; 
for she ^neither spun nor sewed, yet never wanted 
food, a,s others often did. It was only on the Sabbath 
evening that she came to Annje’s room, when we went 
to church together — I under Annie’s cloak, to hide my 
rags. On our return, she never spoke of anything but 
religious subjects. After a short stay, shdwould retire 
to her own room until tho following Sabbath. 

One afternoon, a short time before Annie and I set 
out on our rounds, the lady came into our room, and 
asked me to carry a letter to a hotel in town, and wait 
an answer. Away I ran. It was with difficulty I could 
get the proud waiters to take the letter from mo, and 
deliver it ; but at length they did. I waited only a short 
while on the steps outside the door — I was too ragged 
to stand in the lobby. When a letter was given to me, 
I ran home with it. The Mourning Lady was still 
with Annie: she opened it. As she read, I saw tho 
tears run down her pale face. She spoke not one 
word, but 4 Thank you, Charlie,’ and retired into her 
room. * 

Nfxt forenoon, after our return from the morning’s 
gathering, she took Annie into her room : I was by 
her side. The lady was more composed. A small 
bundle in a black silk handkerchief lay on a little table. 
‘Annie,’ said she, ‘I am now going to leave you. I 
would reward your kindness, but I have not the power. 
Whatever is in this room, I frave to you : it is not 
much. Farewell, good Annie*; we shall never meet 
again until we meet in Ileavln.’ Her voice faltered: 
both were in tears. I got the little bundle on my 
head : i God comfort you, popr lady,’ said Annie as we 
went out. When we came within a few doors of the 
hotel, the lady took the bundle from me, and gave me 
a piece of silver. 'There was a post-chaise at the door : 
a gentleman handed her in, and it drpve away. I 
returned to Annie, and shewed her my riches, elate 
witli joy ; but Annie was weeping. • 

That day, we removed what was of use to Annie, 
and she disposed of tfye other articles. There Was not 
much ; but it was a treasure to poor Annie, and enabled 
her to procure several little comforts, and me a cheap 
second-hand dress. 

Of a very different character was Miss Jane, who 
exhibited, in the room on our left, a melancholy 
specimen of human frailty: her life was a series 
of, broken resolutions, sin, and repentance. Her 
relations wero wealthy and respectable, but she had 
worn out their endurance by her evil habits, and she 
was disowned by them: the lust for ardent spirits 
was her bane. She was not always, however, under the 
influence of this passipn ; but would for weeks be 
sob& and industrious. She was expert at needle- 
work of the highest quality, and could maintain herself 
genteelly and comfortably. 1 

In her lucid intervals, she was all penitence and self- 
upbraiding ; she was even religious, and attended church 
regularly. At these times, Annie would say : * l trust 
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Miss Jane is at last a reformed woman.’ Vain hope ! 
Perhaps next morning, as we went out, we would find 
her asleep at her door, in a helpless state of intoxication. 
Then she would continue a new course of drftiking until* 
all her former earnings were gone, and any clothes she 
could spare in pawn, to be redeemed again fry toil and 
in penitence. Such was this victim of a l-*w passion — 
still young and handsome, when dressed and in her 
sober periods. Annie often remonstrated and exhorted 
with her. She would say : ‘Poor lost woman ! .Lost in 
this world and the world to come; for the Scriptures 
say again and again : “ No drunkard shall enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

Miss Jane would tartly reply : ‘Annie, I am not a 
drunkard — I only take a ramble at a time; but for 
weeks, I never taste or care for it ; not like some of 
our neighbours, who are never sober when they can get 
drink. I scorn the name of drunkard ! ’ Such was 
Miss Jane. 

After the Mourning Lady left us, the room soon got a 
new tenant. Like her, he had not the appearaifce of the 
usual occupiers of these wretched dens, for roonis they 
could scarcely be called — they were low and campceiled, 
the windows small, and looking only on the sky, or the 
roofs of the opposite buildings. The new tenant’s 
appearance was gentle and subdued ; but there was a 
lire in his eye at times, as it glanced from under his 
high pale brow. Ilis clothing wafl genteel, but bare, 
aged, and well-kept. I soon learned that he was an 
unsuccessful artist, who had come to the city, unknown 
to fame, to court her favours in a new sphere of action. 
When not reading t<j Annie, I spent my time in Ins 
room, gazing in wonder on the creations of his pencil — 
the beautiful forms that, to my young mind, lie made 
to rise out of nothing, and remain permanent on the 
panel. I saw them resume their forms, but I could 
not comprehend how; I thought it was something more 
than human. 

Beautiful as they were, he gould not live upon them, 
scarcely by them. 1 was his agent in the sale of his 
pictures, and carried them to the pawn or the dealers, 
asking a small sum, but oftener taking what I could 
get for them, lie had no choice, however: one I was 
told to ask five shillings for, brought me an offer of 
only two shillings and sixpence; this was among his 
first. I carried it back to him, and told what 1 had 
been offered. I knew he had not got his breakfast, 
and had nothing in the Ijouse. With a desponding look, 
he said : ‘ Charlie, I have no choice : go, take the 
money ; but it is far too small a sum for such a picture.’ 

Away I ran back to the dealer ; but he would now 
only give me two shillings, and I took them. The 
artist sighed when I gave him the pittance, and sent 
me for bread and cheese with the half of it. * 

Thus he struggled on, taking for his w r orks what I 
could get.' At times, I was told to jome back witl% 
another. The artist never went himself: he was far 
too bashful — a feeling I knew nothing about at this 
time. Bor several months, he4md struggled on, and 
was getting lower and lower in spirits. Ilis pictures 
-did not, by the prices I got from the dealers, appear to 
ris# in the public opinion, and want was pressing hard 
upon him. ‘ Charlie,’ said he to me, ‘I will make one 
effort more. I have a favourite sketch I have kept for 
happier times : I will try it at my utmost need. If it 
fails, I will forsake my art for ever, for I cannot five 
by it, and I must have mistaken my. talent.’ 

The picture was taken to a dealer : he gave me five 
shillings for it, and bade me call again in a day or two 
with another, I returned to the artist rejoicing, and 
told what the dealer had said ; but I never saw him so 
^ touch depressed. He wrought none for the next two 
days. At length hunger pressed: I got one that he had 
by him, and ran to the dealer. ‘ I do not care for this,’ 
hO said ; * bring me a companion to the last, and I 
will give you the same sum for it.’ 


I pegged him to take t?ie one I brought, and he gave 
me two shillings for* il I ran to the artist with the 
money, and told him the order I had got, thinking ho 
would rejoice ; for five shillings seejped to me a large 
sum. 

I expected to see him pleased — not so : ho groaned, 
and buried his face in his hands. ‘ Is it come to this?’ 
said he. ‘How can I* have mistaken my vocation 
so much?’ At length tie raised his head — lps eyes 
were damp : ‘ My poverty, and not ihy wiy, consents.* 
The picture was finished, true tc\ the time, and^ was 
despatched with it. It was on a small panel, for the 
artist was too poor to paint a large one, or time from 
his wunts to spare: he painted for hare life. * 

When I reached the shop, almost breathless with the 
haste I made, there was a gentfeinan in conversation 
with the dealer. I have said 1 was not bashful ; so I 
went boldly up to the counter, nor heeded the gestures 
the dealer made me to keep back and leave the shop. 
I^was too anxious to got the money, and » carry it to 
the artist; and placing it upon tlie counter Vforwhim, 
said: ‘You promised me five shillings; it is the 
same size as the other one.’ He would have covered 
the jricturc, hut it was not yet dry. I pertinaciously 
stood by the counter, and insisted upon having the 
money. The gentleman looked at the picture, then at 
the dealer. 

‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ this is the companion to the one I 
bought from you the other day, for which you charged 
me two guineas. What is t^e price, boy ?’ 

‘Rive shillings, sir,’ was my answer. lie looked at 
the dealer, whfl was looking at me as if he could have 
killed me on the spot. • 

‘Bor shame!’ said he to the dealer. ‘I will deal 
with Clio artist himself. Here, poor boy, are the two 
guineas I was (o have paid for it, and a shilling to 
yourself. Give this card to the artist, and tell him to 
eall on me.’ 1 ran out of the shop, and reached home 
bieathless from joy and the speed with which I had run 
up the long turnpike-stair to our garret. I ran first 
to Annie to give her my shilling — a great sum to her, 
lbr she was now in bad health, and very frail, and 
unable to wander far at night or morning. Tho 
anxious artist heard my joyous voice as I told her my 
good-fortune: he came in hastily, and I gave him the 
two pound-notes and the two shillings, with tHe card, 
and told luinjvha| the gentleman had said. ^ 

lie leaped for joy, then sank into a chair, and re- 
mained silent for some time, gazing on the card. The 
money he seemed not to care for — remained in his 
hand unlooked *at : he seemed to me as if lie cared 
not about the money — the small bit of pard engrossed 
his whole thought. When he rose to go into his own 
room — 4 Charlie,’ said he, ‘here are the odd shillings 
for you : I am still your debtor.’ This was a white 
day for us all. * 

That same day, the artist’s garb was improved, and 
lie came home with a larger canvjft than I*had ever 
seen him use before. He was in great spirits ; and he 
set to work, iftid whistle*! or sung from daylight until 
twilight: the canvas »glo\fed under his brush as 1 sty>od 
by his side gazing in admiration. At length the picture • 
was finished, and takfn home. On his return, ^oy and * 
hope shone in his countenance : lie was most liberal to 
me. He painted only two or three more picture* 1 in the 
garret, which .lie left for a more respectable lodging. 
He was at length known to fame, and no longer at 
the m§rcy of the dealers, who would now h*YO offered 
pounds for the shillings they had given me. / , 

It will seem surprising that in a commun^y SS&e 1 
ours there was a miser! There ^vas^ftdeed, arevoliing 
lharacter, a neighbour in the garret, the poorest of 
the poor inmates, for he was haunted by the demon of 
poverty, in the spirit of greed. He was always whining 
and complaining, yet the inmates affirmed that he had 
money, and could live better than he did* He was not 
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an aged man, yet lean and haggard in his appeaAtnce, 
as if bowed down by years. We was always begging 
from the other inmates : he denied himself even neces- 
sary food. He hf d a box of hardware, spectacles, and 
other goods; but, if we could believe him, he never 
made any sales: he begged ^from his neighbours a 
share of their scanty meals, and sat by their firesides 
until he was unwelcome. Bbt he cared not for their 
hints t{> retire — even insult ftjll unheeded on his ears, 
so long asjie enjoyed the comforts oS»a fire, a thing 
he ndVer had in his awn room. 

Yet this miserable man had once lived in affluence, 
and was liberal and humane, until, by sonic mishap — 
I never It new of what nature — was sunk to beggary, 
when his whole nature changed. lie had one daughter, 
who had been for a ‘time the companion of his biis- 
fortunes. In his most abject want, she had been 
married to an industrious tradesman, depending only 
on his labour, and having little to bestow upon her 
father. Several times she came to visit him, apd 
brin£ a f#w comforts, such as she could spare from 
her poor home — her father accepting everything, yet 
grumbling. He was always m want — the pest of the 
whole garret. I will not dwell much longer on hip). 

At length, after four days of continued absence, 
Annie and the neighbours became anxious to know 
what had become of this miserable being, for no one 
had heard him go out. 1 was sent to his daughter, and 
brought her with me. When the door was forced, 1 
shall never forget the sigljt that presented itself. Upon 
the almost bare floor lay the emaciated body of the old 
man, his arm stretched towards a few ‘crusts that lay 
before him, but not within his reach. All was misery 
within the room, and his time-worn clothes were on 
his person ; hut he was cold in death. He had evflently 
been taken ill, and, unable to help himself or call for 
aid, had died from want. 

When his daughter and Annie wore stripping the 
body to dress the corpse, they were astonished at tfie 
weight of the vest and small-clothes; and oirexamining 
them, and opening up the quilting, for it was all lined 
and sewed over with rags, they found guineas, half- 
guineas, and crowns — I never heard how many- — all 
concealed in the clothes. I only saw the heap upon 
the table. The old miser was buried, and the 
daughter’s husband became a prosperous tradesman in 
the city. ^ t» • 

How different was rough Tom, as we called him — 
open and free, beloved by all the inmates, full of frolic 
and humour, y^t often very annoying to Annie when 
in his cups ; although he had a great regard for her, 
and I was hie favourite. He had spent his youth' in 
the army; for twenty-seven years he had served his 
king and country in many lands. 

It was my greatest pleasure to sit and listen to his 
marvellous talcs, as he told me of his campaigns in 4 
America. He had been in the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
and was with BuYgoyne when he surrendered. How 
my you% Llaod curdled as he told of g the fierce Bed 
‘Engins* — their massacres %nd their scalpings — of 
peaceful* homes consumed, Und Slackened bodies. I 
trembled as I listened; yet there was a fascination 
* ' that held me fast, or I would hive fled. When I left 
his room, his stories flitted before my * imagination 
like ft phantasmagoria: Red Indians and scalpings 
haunted me in all their horrors ; yet I laved to hear 
Thomas tell of them. 

Of all the inmates 'of the garret, Tom was the most 
scrupulously clean. When he went out, his shoes, 
whether good or 1 bad. w<fre shining-black, and every 
article he /Wore' yas well brushed. He might with 
economy have starved comfortably enough through liilt, 
for he had a pension of ninepence a day for his service 
, 1 and woundf; but economy and Tom had ngver been 
and when lie drew his pension, which he 
^ .7 ear > iX> waa a saturnalia in our garret 


until all was spent, for evb?ybody must partake of his 
hospitality, and Tom was in his glory as the head and 
promoter of the feasting and revelry. 

• When all was spent, then came want and suffering 
again. Tom would go out and ply as a porter on the 
streets fert any light work he could get to do, for he 
was far from strong : age and hard service had shaken 
almost to a ruin a naturally iron frame. lie was often 
as much pinched as any of us, but, like an old soldier, 
suffered ydthout complaint: all he looked forward to 
in this world was next pay-day, as he called it. lie 
took Hie world as it came, or, rather, as he made it. 

The other occupants of this garret-floor had never 
been but what they were, pure birds of prey — venders 
of matches and other small-wares, and never had a 
higher ambition ; enjoying heartily any little good- 
fortune that fell’ to them in the course of the day’s 
excursions. Annie anti I were made partakers — for 
we of the garret were a commonwealth — often of 
misery, and sometimes of gleams of happiness between. 

To-mSrrow was a day we never thought of provid- 
ing for. Want was ever at our side; and the present 
employed all our energies. 

The period of my abode with Annie was now drawing 
to a close. For six years she had cherished me as a son : 
she did all in her power to keep me free from vice ; but 
I was too young to understand her admonitions. My 
memory was well ‘stored with psalms, questions, and 
texts of Scripture, but I saw little around me save 
scenes of profanity and dissipation. Except in Annie, 
I saw no shade of self-restraint. I loved the soldier, 
notwithstanding, even in his cm>s ; and Miss Jane ill 
her sober moods; and likewise the Mourning Lady 
while she was with us, for Annie loved her. With all 
the others, I was. on good terms: I saw neither good 
nor evil in their ways, save*, in their drunkenness 
when they annoyed me. I was the pet of all. Young 
as 1 was, I was their messenger ; wily and sharp, and 
active as a kid ; learned above my years, for 1 could 
write a goodish hand. For this, I was indebted to Miss 
Jan£-, who taught me in order that I might write 
begging-letters to her friends ; and often I brought her 
answers with money in them, if T might judge by their 
weight. 

J^oor Annie, worn out with age and toil, was now 
unable to go her wonted rounds. My shanty gather- 
ings \\cre unable to support us ; but the other inmates 
spared something from their Scanty means, and Miss 
.lane nursed her as a daughter, and never got tipsy 
during^her illness. Annie was calm and resigned, and 
even wished for death ; her only regret was to leave me 
destitute. At length, the hour came. I was sitting by 
her eidolon the miserable bed, weeping; a few of the 
female inmates were in the room, for even to the vicious 
a death-bed is a solemn scene. Annie had lain for some 
‘time as if life had fled : no one spoke to disturb the 
passing spirit ; a dead silence was in the room. She 
revived, as if by an effort ; and placing her cold hand 
on my head, attempted to speak, but so indistinctly, I 
could not understand her. I thought X could distin- 
guish the words: ‘Trust in God:’ her hand fell from 
my head ; she gave a deep sigh— it was her last, # 

By whom, or where, she was buried, I never knew. 
Four men came with a plain blackened coffin, and 
carried her to her silent grave : no mourner followed. 
Mfss Jane got a bottle of whisky, and gave the neigh- 
bours a dram, and then commenced one of her drinking 
rambles. 

I was* once again without a friend on earth. The 
little furniture she had was taken by the landlord for 
arrears of rent. For several nights, I slept alone in 
the empty room, almost dead with fear ; for I had, 
heard from Annie and the others featful stories of 
ghosts and other unearthly things, which those who 
told of them firmly believed in. Darkness and solitude 
chilled my young heart more than the cold I suffered ; 
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but dire necessity overcanlb my tenors. I went no 
more forth to gather. I got a morsel from the inmates 
for running their messages, and Miss Jane 9 was very 
kind, for I was useful to her. 

1 

all idea of heteroclite njodcs o’f riding, determined to 
do as the rest did, Vnd — 4 bitterly thought of the 
morrow.’ 

* # 1 

The morrow came, a dull gray cool morning, threaten- 
ing to renew the rain qf the preceding day. I was t 
spared so much of the Rouble of pre-arrangements, 
that I can give hut a superficial account of them. 
Coming ashore Jjctween seven and cifcht, I found the 
rough puddly street fronting the sej, filled wifh a cflowd 
of horses and men, fuucli like a country fair in Scotland. 

As our party consisted of twelve gentlemen, besides the 
captains steward, and three guides, for nil of whom 
both jiding and relief horses were required, and as seven 
horses were further required for the baggage and 
provisions alone, we hail rather more than forty of 
these animals assembled for our service. The loading 
of Jhc baggage was the business^ of chief ^difficulty. 

An Icelandic baggage-horse has first a thick #sod laid 
over its back ; over that is girded on a paeksaddle of 
wood, bristling with pins ; on the pins are hung either 
certain boxes, for carrying small articles, or the 
bundles, bags, and other things which are too large to 
be accommodated in the boxes. To tie the latter 
articles on with coarse woollen ropes, in such equipoise 
as may prevent the; double burden from being overset 
— here is the labour and the cpmber before starting on 
an excursion in Iceland. It seemed as if there were 
to he no end of tying and untying, strapping on find 
taking ofij trj ing this way and that way : hard work 
for thOj guides and ourselves; while round about us 
stood groups of fishermen and other populace, staring 
at the work with lacklustre eyes and open mouths, 
as if unable to muster so much intelligence as might 
enable them to understand what we were about. We 
had all provided ourselves with Mackintosh cloaks ; 
and some who were duly forewarned about the journey, 
were cased in proof to the heel. So was not I, which 
lias only the more impressed on me the duty of recom- 
mending every future traveller in Iceland to have some 
sort of overalls, fishing-boots, or what not, to defend 
himself, not mqrely^rom the only too likely lain, but 
from the still more likely plash of the horse-tracks, 
and the flowing rivers he will have to cross. An old 
hat will be the b§st covering for his as, in the 

event of his being thrown off', it may save his face and 
head from injury. * 

Well,'* at length the strappings, unstrappings, and 
restrappings come to an end, and we all mount and 
\de off, forty-one or forty-two horses in all! If right 
rulo had been followed, the guides woijld have Jocii on 
before with the reserve and bagga go-horses^so $»at 
that rough tumultuary bojjy would have T?en out of 
our way. As it was,»wejvent all confusedly in one i 
line — highly picturesque in general effect, but not very ^ 
convenient to us. Fre^ntly, the gentlemen-travallers ’ ' 
got themselves separate and ahead, and then tilings 
became more agreeable. . For two or three miles, the 
track is cleaifcd*of stones, and not very bad to ride 
upon. It allowed us to launch out,rather briskly. To 
my agreeable surprise, I kept my seat pretty well, ; 
and even found that a hard* trot was not attended 
with either imminent danger or actual* emffering. The 
atmosphere cleared, too; and what with the lively- 
rattling movement, and the social feeling excited by 
the numbers of our cavalcade, I felt an exhilaration 
for which I had been totally unprepared* The imme- 
diate scenery was, it is true, a rocky desert ; hut we 

TRACINGS OF ICELAND A TJD THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

HIDE TO THE GEYSEItS : El 1 1ST 'DAY. 

A hide to the Geysers ! Not one reader in a thousand 
oau have the faintest idea of what it means* and 
implies. Be it known that the particular group of hot 
springs known as the Geysers, is fully seventy English 
miles from Reikiavik. The journey can he performed 
on horseback in two days, and the same time is required 
for returning — the intermediate stopping-place being 
Thingvalla, thirty miles from Reikiavik. There are no 
roads in Iceland, nothing but rough tracks ; there are 
no inns, nor any accommodation that can be depended 
upon in private houses. With ponies to carry yourself, 
your provisions, tent, and bedding, yon adventure into 
what is virtually a wilderness, like the member of an 
exploratory-party in Caflreland or Australia. You hid 
adieu for the time to civilisation, to all its refinements 
and comforts, trusting, in the sight* of extraordinary 
natural objects, to find a compensation for all the 
hardships you arc to encounter. If the weather be of 
a broken character, as it was now, and is apt to he 
before the middle of July, then the discomforts of the 
adventure arc likely to be not a little enhanced. 

I had difficulties of my own to think of. Having 
been a rider hitherto on^rily a few rare occasions, and 
having reached a time of life when the body 1ms lost 
much of the elasticity on which successful riding 
depends — remembering how racked and battered I had 
been by a Highland pony last year in Glen Til^ I 
hardly knew how I was to get through this long rough 
ride. The only tiling per rontta was a hardy resolve 
to do my best, and not give in for light cause. All the 
day before our start, I looked anxiously at each group 
of ponies we Miet on the street, and they were not a 
few, for this was the time when the country-people come 
to dispose of their wool do the Reikiavik merchants, 
and take back supplies of fish and other provisions 
in exchange. I examined with care the saddle# and 
other furnishings, and studiously considered whether I 
should be able to keep on the back of any such creature 
for a single mile ; how much would be the morflentum 
of a mass resembling my body thrown from its back 
upon the ground ; what, supposing I keptj on, would be 
the extent of strain and shatterment I should endure 
in thirty or forty miles: the whole physics of the 
business was clearly brought before me in the first 
place, and the whole pathology in the second. I must 
own I felt a little nervous. There is a peculiar saddle 
used by women in Iceland, composed of a kind of 
low arm-chair, placed sideways on the horse, allowing 
the feet to hang together on one side, 'where they are 
supported on a rest formed of wood. I cast many a 
longing lingering look at such examples of this kind 
of saddle as met my observation ; wondering whether 

I could face the shame of adopting such an effeminate 
expedient; cogitating whether there were any gqpd 
reason why an inelastic middle-agea traveller should 
not please himself in the matter of a saddle ; turning 
the thing in all sorts of ways. It was all to no purpose 
— -more moral courage was required to do the one 
thing, than physical to brave the other. So I gave up 
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had the sea and the grand F-ssian mountain^ not far 
off. Everything that met the sight was new and 
strange, and we had unitnaginablo wonders before us. 
Bickering along «She hard black path went we, winding* 
and threading along, sometimes one ahead, sometimes 
* another; sometimes stragglirg in a long broken series, 
sometimes close up, no two 4 persons alike in costume, 
scarcely any two co-ordinate v> in the gift of horseman- 
ship, but all alil'e apparently in the enjoyment of the 
highest spirits, and a resolution to go through with the 
adventure manfully? whatever might come of it. 

Pausing for half an hour at the Lax-elv, four miles 
from Ra’kiavik, I had an opportunity of observing a 
double set of those alluvial terraces which Indicate 
a former different relative level of sea and lant^; the 
higher might be a hundred feet above the sea, the 
lower about thirty. They were composed of a black 
dust, the detritus of the volcanic rocks of the 
valley. If was interesting to find, even in the remote 
Icekind, a monument of certain peculiar past changes 
of the Arth’a surface, which at home wc are apt to 
think local and limited. In this case, the land had 
at one time been submerged to the depth of the upper 
terrace, and the valley was an estuary. The*' river 
having brought in and laid down a bed of alluvial 
matter, an uprise at length takes plSfcc, leaving that 
in the open air. The river flows over it, cuts it down, 
leaving terraces at the sides, and then a new alluvial 
sheet is spread out in the receded estuary. Another 
uprise taking place, so^as to throw hack the sea to 
where it now is, the second set of terraces is formed 
in the same way. 

The guides having eome up, and gone on a little 
before with the remainder of our train, we mounted 
again, and proceeded across a country somewhat 
higher, and where the track ceased to be m any degree 
indebted to the care of man. Swelling eminences, once 
glacially smoothed, now shattered and worn by storms, 
and covered with perched blocks — shelving smooth 
surfaces in our path, on which we could still easily 
trace the scratches and furrows made by the ancient 
ice — had their share of attention. At rare intervals, a 
distant slope was observed to be a carefully managed 
grass-farm. In some places rough with blocks, in others 
full of deep puddles, as the track may be, our hardy 
little horses go briskly on, picking their steps* wonder- 
fully thorough the one sort of impediments, plashing 
like wild-ducks through the other, hesitatingat nothing 
apparently but clay, as feeling in it a fatigue which 
nothing else give. The Icelandic horse well merits 
the praise he usually receives. He is not exactly the 
steed one M^uid like to appear on in the ring at Hyde 
Park ; but for bis place and purpose, no ccreature 
could be more fit. ITc is generally of light-brown 
colour, and not above thirteen hands high. Being 
essential to all -travelling and carrying, an immcndG 
number exist i$ the island. A good one costs about 
two pgunds sterling. It will scarcely bo believed, but 
I was assumed, on excellent authority* that the keep of 
one of these hardy and t^efu^ creatures for a winter 
^oes not, in most circumstances, stand his owner above 
1 a rix-dollar (2s. 3d.). * * 

One of our party was Cart Trampe, a son of the 
governor, a handsome rosy boy of thirteen, who, at our 
pressing solicitation, had been permitted by his parents 
to accompany us, partly for the piastre we had in 
gratifying a boy, and partly that he might interpret 
for us to the peasantry and guides ; for Danish has now 
so far departed from early form of the language 
(Which the Icelrhdiq represents), that our officers could 
not be understood by the natives. Carl was mounted 
on a pony Cf superior condition, the property of* his 
father; anti, light and elastic, continually rushing 
backwards and forwards, around and about «s all— now 
swajrfcbg this way, now that— he and his dancing cap- 
tassri formed quite a feature of our cavalcade. He had 


acquired a nativn trick (ff managing the horse by his 
limbs, with little help from a bridle ; and the sight of his 
light figqjre all alive on the almost flying jennet, 
capering through amongst piles of blocks, up or down 
the roughest, boggiest braes, now outlined on the sky 
a quarter of a mile ahead, then, before I was aware, 
curveting <&t my side, was an envy to myself, and 
probably one or two others of the senior portion of 
our train, to «whom the simplest progression in such 
circumstances was all they dared aspire to. Carl’s 
movements, doublings and circlings, were precisely like 
tlioste of a young dog on a walk with its master, and 
from the same cause, I presume — the pulses of an 
overabundant vitality. Dear, happy boy, never can I 
forget your merry holiday face and kind look, as you 
every now and then came back to inquire if I had ‘ een 
gut hesta’ [a good hope], and next moment careered 
away again to the front, as if borne by the wind ! How 
the pony contrived to pick its steps in such encumbered 
ground while going at such speed, 1 can no more tell 
than I can say how it is that my fingers modulate a 
strathspey on the flute. 

It was'a wonderfully rough, novel, hilarious, exciting 
affair after all. When mixed, as we often were, with 
the reserve and packhorses — all of which constituted 
a mere drove or Hock, driven on by the three guides 
and the volunteer aid of Carl — what knocking about, 
what scattering ‘'and gathering-up again! I soon 
found I should he knocked entirely to pieces by the 
graze and jam of the boxes and scrippage, as the tide 
of carrier-ponies crushed past me, if I did not look 
sharply out and warn them off with my whip. As it 
was, I got some severe scratches and bruises. About 
noon, we reached a green valley with a silver stream 
gliding over the pebbles, and, halting there, let 
the horses refresh themselves while we partook 
of a light lunch. The sun was now struggling amidst 
a dissolving mass of clouds, and the landscape, though 
it presented not a single human habitation, looked 
almost gay. By and by, we dashed into a new and 
drearier wilderness, an elevated moor, skirted by bare 
rocky hills, whore we did not for miles see a patch of 
pastoral green, or a slice]), cow, or any other of the 
animals of civilisation. The wildest spot in Assynt or 
Applecross was a paradise to it. Still, we were all as 
tyithe as larks; and I could hear {he wit of the 
party expressing his satisfaction with everything to a 
classic-loving friend — V 

Pony me pigris ul)i nulla campis 
1 Aibor a;stiva reoreatur aura, &c 

as he dashed past him on his miniature Bucephalus. 
We w.ere indeed too sportive, I fear, and thus had 
become a little heedless ; and so perhaps it was not a 
wonder that one of our Britons got a tumble, which 
left him four a few minutes insensible, and inflicted 
several painful cuts upon his face. We plastered him 
up admirably, and he made light of the disaster, as a 
rough rider should, * My wonder was that, if there was 
to be any tumble amongst us, the victim should be any 
one but myself, to whom it was, all through the journey, 
a never-failing wonder when I found I could mount, or 
keep my balance, or guide the reins, or do anything 
whatever in the way of equitation — not the least 
( wonder of all being when I was able to dismount 
without taking my measure amongst the stones. The 
accident sobered us all a little, except, of course, the 
irrepressible Carl. In time, however, the bepatched 
countenance of our associate became rather a subject 
of pleasantry amongst us; and when he himself began 
t<f cut jokes upon his cuts, as the aforesaid wag 
remarked, everybody felt that things were again all 
right- . 

For fully fifteen miles of our journey to-day, our patn 
was across this dismal high moor, where to the most 
of our party there was positively nothing to be enjoyed 
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but our own innate hilarity— neither beautiful scenery, 
nor sublime scenery, nor good honest serviceable 
scenery, nor any of the works of human industry or 
ingenuity. It was literally one unvaried scene of iron 
country, or, to speak by book, an expanse of h^rd bare 
rock, of tame outline, half covered with loose blocks, 
amongst which we had to thread our way, widi nothing 
to guide us but the champ of preceding travellers. At 
some places, where a streamlet had to be crossed, a 
number of blocks bad been thrown in across ft — a 
great effort in road-making for the Icelanders, who 
innocently call it a (no [that is, bridge]. At otfier 
places, the rocky bed of the streamlet became itself the 
path for a little way; and there a difficulty generally 
occurred, for the track onward would be, as it w'ere, 
dispersed, broken up over a wide waste, from which it 
j would not gather again for a nyle or two, and this 
it would be hard to hit without a guide. At some 
I uml rained parts, the depth and extent of puddle was 
| astounding; and through it we had to scampei in a 
j cloud of spatterment, that left us anointed from head 
to heel. V.erily, it is not alone for what comes from 
above that the services of Mackintosh are called for 
m Iceland ! 

While most of my companions groaned at the 
unrelieved dreariness of this moor, T found my slight 
acquaintance with geology of service, in enabling me 
to find some interest in the study of its superficial 
features. 7'lic whole surface bore the marks of ancient 
* glacial action — indeed, had been bared and rounded 
into the form of a rocky moor expressly by the abrading 
action of moving Ice, the blocks being the masses 
which that agent had detached, and carried along, and 
finally left ou the swept surface. The original glassy 
smoothness, the furrowing and striation, were visible 
in many places, the lattermaving a direction approach- 
ing more or less to that of the meridian. I regret 
that, owing to the impetuosity of my steed, and tny 
unhappy inalacrity in dismounting, T could not apply 
the compass with greater precision. The fact is* a 
curious, and, as far as I am aware, a novel one in the 
geology of Iceland, and may serve to explain why 
blocks of granite are reported to have been found on 
the most elevated spots in the island — a rock nowhere 
found in situ within its bounds. Indeed, it harmonises 
perfectly with the observations which have now been 
made in the north of Europe and America, latterly by 
myself in Scotland, to tin/ effect that there lias been 
a universal sweeping of the surface by ice, down to 
some point in latitude which remains to be determined. 
The parallel chaunels between the Faroe Islands, all 
lying between north-west and south-east, I regard as 
excavations made by this wide-spreading arctic ice*sbeet. 

The first relief from the tedium of the moor which 
my companions experienced, was when the Lake of 
Thingvalla came in view, giving notice of flic approach- 
ing termination of our day’s ride. It is a fine sheet 
of water, fully ten miles each w^y, varied by a few 
picturesque islets of volcanic aspect, and bounded on 
the opposite side by lofty mountains. For the last few 
miles of our journey, we passed over a plain skirting 
this lake, and somewhat more than a hundred feet 
above it, having a wall of mountains near by on the left. 
Not at this time, but afterwards in returning, I observed 
that the rocky ground was every here and there rent ii* 
short deep chasms, all of them pointing towards the 
lake* At length, approaching Thingvalla, which con- 
sists merely of a church, a parsonage, and a farm- 
establishment, we found our way suddenly interrupted 
by a tremendous chasm, of fully a hundred feet deep, 

. ahd as much in width, having a flat bottom composed 
. of ddbris, and covered with green-sward. This is the 
Alimaunagaia/or All Men’s Chasm, so noted in the 
narratives of all travellers in Iceland. A rent in 
the' original fabric of the -ground is a rare object in 
nature, at least in our country, though the contrary is 


commonly supposed to bc^thc cas’e* I know of but one 
certain example in Scotland, the famous Wangle in the 
Dumbartonshire hills. Here is a splendid example of 
the phenomenon, extending for mile*, with a river 
pouring into it on one side, and escaping through a 
chink on the pthcr. Wt have to- make a kind of 
cascade of ourselves also, ig order to get across it. I 
had heard of the thrilling terrors of the path, and that, 
nevertheless, it was common to desceruJ*on horseback ; 
so, while some superior equestrians dismounted andjed 
their beasts, I sat still, while my sffeed went laterally 
down the face of the hundred-feet vertical precipice, 
feeling its way from crag to crag, and sometimes slip- 
ping upon its hams, till it got to the green-sward below^ 
— a bifc of adventure such as I liad«nevcr seen even in 
Norway. It was a fine piece of savage scenery, such 
as Salvator Tlosa would have* chosen for a haunt of 
robbers. The cliffs rose quite vertical on the side we 
had descended. The other side was lower, and some- 
what inclined, having fallen away from the former, # as 
was more particularly shewn by the outer sufface in 
that direction, which descended in steep inclination to 
the river. It w'as easy to trace the angularities of the 
cliffs corresponding to each other on the opposite sides ; 
but to me it was more curious to mark that the general 
surface thus widely rent clearly bore the usual appear- 
ances of glaciation ; hence it was evident that the rending 
had taken place .since the glacial period. I shall have 
occasion to return to this subject ; meanwhile, we have 
to cross the river, in order to gfcfc to the resting-place 
beside the church, where the greater number of our 
men and horses are already assembled. And, truth, to 
tell, this was the worst part of the day’s journey to 
me, ns, contrary to my expectation, the river was deep 
enough to wet me to the knees, and I had, from some 
strange oversight, no change of shoes. 

Eciiold us, then, gathering up and dismounting at 
the Jittle cottage-like church of Thingvalla, about 
eight o’clock of a dull, damp, raw evening, with the 
knowledge that our best lodging was to be a pew 
or a chancel-floor, without a fire to dry or cook any- 
thing; nothing but wet long grass round about' us; 
and even a pair of dry stockings only to be obtained 
by lialf-an-hour’s pothering among the creased anti 
bespattered baggage, which the guides were now pain- 
fully <3ist*igaging in the puddly close from the reeking 
ponies ! The pitched gentleman took a wick&I plea- 
sure afterwards in telling me how rueful I looked at 
the first accost of Thingvalla. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SEBASTOPOL. 
Existence is everything to the creature to whom the 
oosgession belongs. I have heard that there are wise 
wen who say the external world is altogether a fancy, 
and that it is the internal sense which enterta^is the 
imagination : that alone is a fact. I do 
about such sortiof things, J>ut 1 must say; h inis fm 
true, that I have lately ieen*faney dealing ivith %yl 
a very rough way in Crim-Tatary, where I have beeck, 
studying metaphysics. *Vhen fanciful balls axe djjyen 
from the mouth of the cannon by gunpowder, meta- 
physical facts fall down in a strange way before them* 

I am just boil] e •invalided. Dysentery has done for 
me more than the bullet and the /word ; and I have 
returned to my native shore a broken and a shattered 
man. I have, however, seen strange ^things, and have 
earned something for myself beyoiH hatfrpay — namely, ' 
thei right to talk about what everybody is glad tp 
listen to. 

One of the most surprising pieces of experience X 
have picked up whilst living amidst scenes 6f conflict 
and violence, is the extraordinary indiflbrence with 
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which men soon come to regard personal risk when 
danger is continually around them. It seems to me, 
however, that there is some spice of barbarism in this 
indifference. I flo not think it is so readily entertained 
by those who have a high sense of the privilege and 
value of life, as -it is by tkose who lpive few objects 
in view beyond the gratifications of sense. To the 
former, courage becomes a ipattcr of calculation. Men, 
wherf they prife their lives highly on account of the 
cajjacitiefc they feel to be within them, are capnble of 
acts of great braveVy, provided an aim of high ambition 
is before them ; but they will not encounter the chance 
.of destruction for a straw : those, on the other hand, 
'who have not learned to cast up accounts with them- 
selves, will as soon face the cannon’s mouth (pr the 
most trifling object as^for the highest and grandest 
achievement. This, no doubt, is coolness ; my own 
observation has induced me to hesitate as to whether 
I would Record to it the more dignified appellation of 
coprage. In the majority of cases in which it occurs 
in theflinks of the British army, I am convinced the 
coolness is born of indifference rather than of bravery ; 
and, in ^ppport of this opinion, I adduce some incidents 
I have witnessed myself. • 

Soon after the Allied armies had taken up their 
positions to the south of Sebastopol, jjh*ccn coffee began 
to be served out to the British troops. After a few 
days of hesitation and consideration, some adventurous 
fellows, in the intervals of their assaults upon the 
earthworks of the fortless, and of their labours at the 
trenches, planned an attack upon »the scarcely less 
fofmidable green berries. They contrived to roast them 
in the tops of their canteens ; and then set up extem- 
poraneous coffee-mills, by rolling round shot f over the 
dried berries laid upon pieces of atone. In this way 
they managed so far to crush the coffee as to make it 
defenceless to hot-water; hut so soon as the rumour 
of this culinary success was noised abroad, cannon- 
balls suddenly rose in value : and when a Russian 
shot has been seen hurtling through the air, I have 
known a dozen stalwart fellows start for it, their eyes 
fixed upon it during its descent, as if it had been a 
Crickct-ball, rather than a messenger of destruction 
and death ; and lucky did he think himself who was 
nearest to it when it buried itself in the ground, 
perhaps just beneath Ins feet. At first, in their haste 
| and inexperience, these amateur A-iekbters occasionally 
made the important mistake of running for a shell, 
in place of a round shot; and I have heard, in the 
excitement Tff the moment, a burot of laughter and 
shout of merriment echo through the air from their 
comrades, ‘when the error has been pointed out by 
- half-a-dozen of the adventurers being knoaked over 
upon their backs, maimed and bleeding from the 
bursting of the deadly missile. , ■ ✓ 

After a few weeks’ practice, the men became very 
experts in distinguishing shells by their flight through 
tbf took pretty good care not to run after 

UicmTwlien they did not nrosent themselves unsought. 
Ifintthey still made very Jttle^of them when they did, 
^ust casting themselves down flat on the ground until 
th^explosion was over, and the fragments were scat- 
ter®. There was one huge shell, however, they never 
could get used to, which was fired from one particular 
mortar : tills shell measured sixteen inches across, and 
contained eighteen pounds of gunpdwJer in its mis- 
chievous cavity. It was emitted from a raft that lay 
floating in the harbour, s and occupied same forty 
seconds in its fl/ght ; first, a very perceptible whiff of 
white smoke .hurst i mi t from the raft; then, on came 
the ponderous missile, turning over and over in its 
flight — ^whish^-whish 1 — whish— -with an intermitting 
wlnstlingjwuiid ; at last, down it pitched on the ground, 
with tpiMli&rce of fifty tons concentrated in its Impact, 
few|M|-with a tremendous explosion at the instant. 
%^fr§|ments of this shell were scattered, when it 
ufii, ' f . r 


burst, more than 300 yartis in all directions ; it there- 
fore never could be looked upon in the light of an 
agreeable neighbour — a quarter of a mile was by no 
means respectable as a distance from it. In conse- 
quence f of its whistling note, this monster horrendum 
mirahile was christened Whistling Dick ; and watch- 
men were*feet to look for the white whiff of smoke from 
the floating-raft, whenever parties were engaged upon 
the works Within its range. The 1 instant this was 
noticed, the alarm was raised, and the men rushed to 
the shelter of the nearest' hole or embankment within 
tlnffr reach. 

A hole or pit dug hastily into the ground is the 
first rudiment of a protective work. Several such 
lodgments are made during the hours of darkness, in 
advance of the foremost trench ; and from four to six 
riflemen arc sent to qneupy each. One of these men i?, 
kept constantly on the look-out, above the edge of the 
pit, ready to take aim at any chance-object that is 
presorted to his eye ; the rest of the party while away 
the long hours, in the absence of any stirring excite- 
ment got up in their behalf by the enemy, the best 
way they can. They are completely sheltered from 
the effects of round shot, and even shells fall and hurst 
within a yard of their lurking-place without working 
them any harm. If, however, one of these explosive 
spheres lights, by an unlucky chance, quite within the 
pit, it is certain destruction to the whole. Yet the 
watching the descent of the shells that fly in their 
direction, seems to afford rather a pleasurable excite- 
ment than otherwise. T have often heard remarks 
of a speculative kind ventured with the most perfect, 
nonchalance, which had lor their point the probable 
safe arrival of one of these deadly missiles, that seemed 
to be coining straight for the speculator down from the 
clouds. It is no unusual •’thing for small bets in 
tobacco to be laid as to how far off some shell will fall. 
Wagers as to the course overhead of round shot were 
amongst the common resources to which the little 
garrisons of these rifle-pits turned for amusement. The 
passage of a hall to the right or the left of the 
vertical often determined the pipe in which a last 
charge of the precious weed should be smoked, 'file 
scenes in these holes are, however, sometimes of the 
most painful kind. I remember once to have made 
one of a party of four in a pit as large as around table, 
and six feet deep, and which was entirely isolated from 
all friendly aid during the continuance of daylight. Of 
this party, two were suffering from severe dysentery, 
a third was supporting a shattered arm, and the fourth 
had had hie eye knocked out by a splinter produced by 
a cannon-ball. 

Upcn one occasion, I chanced to be in a pit advanced 
to within 80 or 100 yards of ope of the Russian 
works. At this time our behaviour was so, carefully 
watched, that the top of a feather could not be shewn 
for a moment above the embankment without a dozen 
rifle-balls whizzing^past it. There was an officer with 
the party, but he 1 was suffering so severely from 
dylentcry that he lay for a long time in a fainting 
state, with his head on Jhe knees of one of the men. 
While in this sad predicament, the fancy seized him 
that if he could have some hot coffee it would at 
once revive him. He expressed his wish ; and it was 
, found there was coffee in store, but no wood at hand for 
the fire. Observing this difficulty, one of the privates 
remarked that he would soon furnish the wood. He 
seized a pickaxe which had been used in the con- 
struction of the pit, and in an instant jumped flforo the 
hole. Without the slightest hurry in his deportment, 
he took his way to a tree that was prostrate on the 
ground about forty yards to the rear of the position, 
and, with his back to the Russians, began leiaurejy to 
pick off chips witli his axe. The enemy appeared to 
be staggered at first by the coolness of his bearing, but 
very soon a leaden storm was whistling around him 



iii all directions. With perfect unconcern, however, 
lie continued his operations; and, wonderful to any, 
was untouched by the missiles. The Russian! became 
more angry and eager, and most probably fired with 
less than their usual care and precision. At length 
they laid A large gun upon the adventurou? wood- 
pecker, and three times a round shot ruslild within 
a few inches of him. 13y this time, lie conceived 
that he had made chips enough for his purpose ; so lie 
stooped down and gathered them together in thq skirts 
of his long greatcoat, sauntered back through the 
leaden liail-storm, and dropped into the pit with^iis 
treasure unscathed, to the great surprise and infinite 
relief of his comrades, not seeming to have the slightest 
idea that lie had done anything out of the usual way ; 
and, indeed, I do not think the notion had ever been 
clearly presented to his mind wl^at the risk was that 
he had volunteered to meet. 

All the world knows that the naval service is quite 
as much marked by gallantry as the army. f They 
also share with it the matter-of-fact inditterence to 
personal risk I am just now more particularly 
alluding to. On board ship, matters of ordinary 
routine often go on under fire, just as if the vessel 
was hundreds of miles away from the enemy. Im- 
mediately before tlie attack upon the forts of 
Sebastopol, in which the fleet bore a part, an officer 
of the Rifles, who was invalided, lufd been sent on 
board one of the small steamers to recruit. One of 
the first incidents of liis repose, however, was bis going 
with the vessel into the engagement. She was placed 
in circumstances of peculiar risk, for she had on board 
a large quantity of shells, which she had recently 
brought for the general service of the fleet, and she 
was near the Ayamcmnon when the red-liot, shot were 
striking her sides. She ’.lore her share in the action, 
and was at last ordered out of fire by the admiral. 
The invalided officer was standing by the bridge when 
the captain of the ship came dovjn from his station on 
the paddle-box, whence he had been directing the 
miuuruvres. The steward came up to him at tRe 
instant, and touched his hat, with the announcement : 
‘Dinner is on table, sir.’ The announcement was 
received with all due honour, and immediately after- 
wards the officers were at table discussing the merits 
of a fine boiled' turkey, with the appropriate accom- 
paniments, all of which had been prepared amidst the 
balls of the redoubtable fortress of Sebastopol. 
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THE TURKISH GENTRY AT II OM.il 
If travellers contradict each other flatly in matters 
of fact — in matters depending on the testimony of 
their own eyes and ears — it is no wonder they should- 
take opposite sides in questions either of individual 
or national character. But here is something that 
puzzles us. If we were told that the Turks, like other 
people, had redeeming qualities, w# could understand ; 
but when an author gravely assures us that they have 
no positively bad qualities to redeem, we do not know 
what to make of it. Mr Trenery is that author. 
With him, the sole drawback in the character of a 
Turkish gentleman is the want of what he calls 
spirituality ; while a Turkish lady would be perfections! 
itself, were jt not that her higher nature is obscured by 
a little ignorance. Ilis book describes the life of the 
harem— the Turkish gentry literally at home ; and if 
his pictures arc coloured with rose-tints and gold, they 
are at least novel and amusing in no common degreed 
The Turkish gentleman, being a person of exquisite 
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taste, has of course a dyelling-'house constructed on 
strictly icsthetical principles. The one into which 
we are first introduced is the property of a certain 
iflustaplia Effendi, a quiet, gentlenftmly Osmanli ; 
it is on the edge of the Bosphorus, and is built in 
‘ the pure, but exceedingly picturesque style of 
Turkish architecture.’ Oif one side, the walls rise 
out of a lake hollowed in ^vhite marblg the material 
with which, likewise, the surrounding courts are 
paved ; and in the midst of these fs a fountain, with 
its thousand jets, and its multitudes of gold-fishes. 
The buildings are environed with orange- troeay* paling 
limes, and terraces of all sorts of gorgeous flowers. 

The nforning-room is lighted by Windows that open 
upon a terrace of flowers, interspersed with marble 
■walks. In the centre of the terrace is a lofty ledge of 
artificial rocks, with a stream cascading over them, 
and Ailling from basin to basin to the number of twelve, 
the waters widening as they fall till they expam^into a 
large sheet. ‘Through the spray formed in the descent, 
the sunbeams shone; thus creating a perpetual rainbow, 
within whose fairy circle, you sat on a marble 
bench, surroundal by a carefully arranged group of 
shrubs and blossoms — all bathed, like yourself, in 
softened sunshine and prismatic colours.’ The drapery 
of the room, covering the walls as well as the furni- 
ture, is of ricli white satin dam Ask ; and the roof is of 
pale blue, ribbed* with gold, and studded with gold 
stars. The saloon is a much longer room, ‘hungwkh 
or an CO velvet, worked and fringed with gold; cushions 
of purplif silk rtrpc, brocaded with gold , tables covered 
with cloths \\o\cn throughout of gold and silver tissue; 
carpets of orange ground, through which run wreaths 
of pyik, and green, and purple flowers ; sofa, cushions 
and pillows of white satin ; walls of plate-glass and 
gold-carving.* 

This is the reception of the visitors : * Our caique 
drew up in the shadow of a row of plane-trees, where 
a path from Mustapha Effbndi’s house descended to 
the water. A slave. saw our approach, and imme- 
diately run indoors. A moment more, and Yasumi 
llanoum, Mustaflia’s? young wife, came runnirft? down 
the terrace to the caique. My sister rose, and stepped 
on to the landing-place. Yasumi took hgr hand, and 
kissed the hem oflfer dress; the tw r o being the greatest 
marks of affection which an Eastern lady cm exhibit. 

“ Shek#?r Al’lali ! — God be praised ! — you are come ! ” 
said she, in those soft melodious tones which make the 
Sgice of an Osmanli woman seem almost music. “ You 
arc very kind to come here to see me. I love you very 
much ! and hope you will be able to the Ample 
Osmanli. May I love you ? ” *Ho*mr***B*\ 

“ How glad I shall be if fou will ! I hope yo u wjl| j 
love me dearly,* said mV siAer, smiling aflectionfWfff^ ^ 
upon her. t 1? “ 

“ And you will love me, too ?” 

“I shall only love you too much;’* and Bhe threw 
her arms arouiyl yasumi’s neck fondly, then raised her j 
hand to her lips. j 

“ You aje very good. You shall have all my heart. 
Now, come; my husband wili^be impatient if we do 
not baste.’** % **. 

Here is the portrait of this young wife: ‘ Yasumi 
— Jasmine — llanoum was a beautiful Circassian, of 
scarcely seventeen years. Her complexion was unsul- 
lied as the tfaylight ; with a lovely pink on each cheek : 
and her skin was soft, delicately soft, as the interior 
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of a violet’s leaf. Her nos^ was Ion*, straight, and 
*«ObIy formed. Her features wcrfc exceeding lovely ; but 
the, best of all was the expression of the soul’s glory 
that shone through them so cxaltingly. Her head was 
formed after the. most magnificent Caucasian type, 
which few need be told is the same as — rather, it is the 
parent of— the English; anfi is the very highest organ- 
isation presented by the liead of the human race. 
Th§ forehead was wide and lofty ; ift flowing line was 
of genius and of gface, and expressed a rqgal dignity 
that stamped her one of nature’s queens. Her hair 
,*^*as thitk, dark, and glossy ; but, after the fqshion of 
Osmanli women, greatly disfigured by being cut short 
and square just below the ears.’ • 

In another room, stilPmore gorgeous than the rest, 
the master of the house appears, sitting on a sofa, and 
almost hid in its cTishions. On each side of him is one of 
hi% womankind, refitting his pipe, and presenting (*)fTce 
to him. In a corner of the room is a young Greek sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of her mandolin, while two 
dancing-girls keep time with their graceful movements 
and their castanets. 4 The Selictar-Aga had gone in 
before us ; to announce our arrival, laid also that we 
were on the way to the apartment in which our host 
sat. As we pushed aside the drapery from the door, 
he rotee to a sitting posture, and fixed his eyes straight 
upon the carpet before*' him. Yasumi walked on, still 
leading my sister by the band. Whcifwe bad advanced 
ab&ut one-third of the length of the room towards him, 
he looked up with a sweet smile, which smile did not 
relax until Yasumi reached the cushion ; thett falling 
on one knee, she said : 

“ I bring you our friends again, my lord. Bid them 
welcome from their beautiful Frangistan ! ” f 

“ Sel’l&h Al’IHh ! — praise be to God !” said Mustnpha. 
“Bourum — you are welcome — quite welcome. Tihat 
l’ahcin itt’ar gouzum — look graciously, and sit, my 
eyes 1 ” said he to my sister.’ 

The host is very hospitable in offering a pipe to 
his lady-visitor, but confesses his ignorance of the 
manners of Frangistan. The strangers are frankly 

permitted to introduce two of their friends, Mrs E 

and her husband ; and soon dinner is announced by a 
young Circassian, who comes tripping in, and falls on 
her knees b*4bre Mustapha. 

‘ “ Masbariah ! I am told that your ways in Frangistan 
are peculiar,” Baid Mustapha rising. “ How you act on 
such an occasion in England, I know not ; bu^in Roum 
— Turkey — all we do is to walk into the room* one after 
another, the men taking precedence, as it is good and 
seemly to do.” * ( 

“ TJill madam allow me ? ” said Mrs E ’s husband 

to my sister," at the same time presenting her his arm 
stiff and formal as his own cravat, 
b “Ai’l&h flkbur!— God great I”*cried Mustapha; 

JpwAit am I to do ? ” * * 

i “ Be my escort, Effendi,” said Mrs E , resting 

heparin on bis rich pelisse. # 

“ Then I will take Yasumi,” I said ; “ with a proviso, 
that her husband shall not jbe jealous,” I whispered 
aside. • • 

“ That, I am sure, he will not be l” said Yasumi, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘*He has a soul purer thag the light, 
and mpre loving than the daffodil for its own shadow. 

I love him, for lie if. gofed.” 

“ And times are changing, even in Turkey, Hanoum.” * 
Changing, indeed ! * Upon three silver trays, teach 
placed on a stand eighteen inches high, the meal was 

4 t ? JflSkad. Cushions of the most debate pink and 
shp'We ’ satin, embroidered with gold ana silver, and 
Coloured silks, were strewed around them. Beside 

— : 

every cushion lay two ^napkins of the finest white 
muslin, exquisitely wrought with silks, and golden 
birds, aqd flowers. A row of slaves, reaching from 
the furthest tray to the door, passed the dishes from 
hand to hand, up to the last one, who presented it to 
Yasumi* meekly kneeling on the carpet. * 

We allawcre led to a cushion, each by one of the 
attending slaves. The napkins were carefully spread 
upon our knees ; warm rose-water was poured from 1 
a goldep ewer over the hands of all. Then the repast j 
commenced, every one helping himself from the dish in | 
thesccntre, by taking from an}" part of it that was most 
pleasing to his eye. 

The Osmanlis are very fond of variety in their food. 
The number of courses at a private dinner is generally 
fifteen, yet it does nrtt last so long as the like meal in 
England. Seldom does any one take from the same 
disli twice. The slaVes remove them as fast as they 
are done with, and put the next Course upon the table,’ 
During the evening, the time is filled up at intervals, 
as elsewhere, with conversation. 4 The sipping of 
coffee proceeded, the dances were kept up in full 
spirit, the music continued, and the massaljis still 
kept us laughing by their tales. Then the hour for 
repose came on, and all the household was hushed in 
sleep. Our beds were formed iu the Osmanli fashion 
of cushions of orange-coloured silk, embroidered with 
gold, and filled ‘with the softest down. Over us was 
lightly drawn a sheet of blue silk gauze, brilliantly 
marked by crimson stripes, and a coverlet of pale 
violet silk, worked with azure and golden flowers. 
Everything was made of the richest materials ; and the 
beautiful silk gauze, airy as the rainbow, spiritual as an 
Italian summer-cloud, claimed our especial admiration 
of its truly Oriental luxury and magnificence.’ 

Such is a glimpse of the O&nanli gentlemen at home. 
We come now more especially to the ladies. ‘ The 
Osmanli ladies do not sit cross-legged, as is often 
supposed. The legs arc folded beneath them, after the 
fashion of a person kneeling, and then sitting down 
u{ion the heels. The toes of the feet are turned inwards, 
and touch each other. Never do you see an Osmanli 
with her legs dabgling over the edge of the cushion. 

To expose these parts of the person whilst sitting is 
considered indelicate.’ The lady who calls forth this 
passing explanation now begins to ask thfc usual ques- 
tions of an Osmanli woman on your first introduction 
to her at home. ‘ And th^ two-legged donkey,’ adds 
our author, 4 who presumes on her simplicity, by 
malyng any other than those courteous answers due 
from a gentleman to a lady, claiming his kindness and 
attention, will assuredly have his delinquency punished 
as it deserves. The Osmanli woman lives for nothing 
but love, and always finishes her salutations to a new 
friend, though she be but a slave freshly brought home 
to the hous^ by imploring her to love her* 

“ Look on me. Do you love me ? ” asked she. 

“Not to love you would be to possess a very 
indifferent taste, omio taste at all.” 

“ It is epough, and you are very kind to say it, light 
of my soul 1” returned she. “Am I not pretty? Wiiat 
do you think of me ? ” 

“ You are lovelier than the daughters of Peristan ; 
your beauty is more glorious than the noonday sky ; 
your cheek is softer than the first flower of spring; 
r your face is fairer than the snow-flake upon a moun- 
tain ; your hands are like pearls j your eyes are like 
moons ; your lips are like rubies, newly washed in the 
Boulak ; your teeth are like diamonds from the valleys 
of Nishapore ; your smile is softer than the light of the 
evening-star ; and your presence is sweeter to the soul 
than a sunbeam breaking through a dark cloud! I 
have spoken, Kadeun.” And I smiled a quiet smile an 
her innocent eyes, quite convinced that I had flattered 
strong enough to please even sin Eastern lady. 

“ InshaTl&h 1~~I trust in God l— You arc no Giaour ! 
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^claimed she ; “ else, where did you learn to speak 
bo like a good Muslcm ? ” 

“Have you never heard how wise the Giapurs are? 
That they leave no lore untouched?” 

“ MashaHah ! And I like to hear them talk, too ! 
Adjaib ust ! It is wonderful ! I am told ^hat the 
hooks they write are more beautiful than music, and 
fill the soul with love, till it enters the seventh 
Taradisc. Is that true, sir?” 

“In spirit, it is very nearly so. , • 

“You are good, and I like you !” and, with a sweet 
simplicity, she went through the usual and gradfcful 
salaam, as I made the temina in acknowledgment of 
the compliment.’ 

One curious effect of the seclusion in which a 
Turkish woman, whether married or unmarried, usually 
lives, is, that love- advances must always come from 
her. The man would not presume to notice her — 
and, besides, it would be vulgar to do so. Hence the 
language of flowers, of which the following specimen 
is given by our author : 

Am I not pretty?” and she bolds up a white lotus. 

He holds up a flower of raradise. “ You are lovelier 
than the houries in Korkham — Paradise.” 

“ Do' you love to look upon me ? ” asked by presenting 
a blush-rose. 

“ As the tiger-lily loves to gaze upon its own 
shadow.” * * 

“ Can you love me ?” and she shews a daffodil. 

“ As the daisy loves the sun ! ” and lie turns towards 
her the flower in question. 

“Would you die for my sake?” and she pulls a 
rosebud in two parts. 

“I would submit my neck to the bowstring without 
a murmur;” and he pulls off the head of a yellow 
geranium, or a violet. * 

“ You arc good, and I love you !” and she shews him 
a jasmine. 

He makes the temina with the rapidity of lightning. 

“ Will you be my husband ?” She pulls a hair f'rpm 
her head, and winds it round the jasmine. 

He picks out a rose, and hold 3 it with the' flower 
pointing downwards to the earth. 

“ I cannot live without you ; hut if you refuse to 
have me, I shall die.” 

She takes a sunflower, and holds it by the side of the 
jasmine. 

“ Meet mo to-night, twilight : ” now a lily is 
quickly added; “by the fountain:” a grape-temlril, 
or a moss-rose ; “ in the kiosk : ” a peach, on any 
delicate fruit that is in season; “near the wall:” or 
if she holds up a single green leaf plucked from one 
of the flowers, she says, “the kiosk is on the h^nks of 
the Bosphorus ; ” or, if she gathers her flowers into 
a bunch, and points the tip of her finger to the centre, * 
it means, “the kiosk is in the midst of* the garden.” 
.If she removes her finger, and then points a second 
time, “surrounded by trees.” Then a lavender-bud, 
“ there .is nothing to fear.” Butfa white rose is, “ be 
as careful as you can.” And then Bhe readjusts her 
yashmak, which is, “ There will be a mark where you 
should climb.” ’ 

The mystery of the harem, however, is now fast dis- 
appearing, and with it, we trust*, will disappear the 
unspirituality of the men and the ignorance of the 
women. ‘One Osmanli allows his wives to come to 
meals with him in the salem-liek [men’s apartments] ; 
or he, and hiB children also, go to the harem, and take 
them there. Another Osjnanli permits them to live 
in the salem-liek, or harem, indiscriminately; only, 
they must remember to make their hastiest flight fon 
the announcement of that spectre — a man. But other 
Osmanlis are learning to sneer at all this nonsense, 
and suffer their wives or their daughters — after the 
fashion of those worthy* Turks of whom I have writ- 
ten*— to appear iii the salem-liek, and talk to any of 


mankind who may come Uicre, whenever they will ; only 
requiring that they shall never enter our presence 
without having their yashmaks strictly arranged, and 
tieirig careful to see that some other ptrson — a slave at 
least — is in the room.’ 


TIIE PENNY DAILY PAPER. 

This is a novelty in oifr domestic fixperiences, and 
really it is a verjrpleasant one. There, each morning, 
as we enter our pailour to breakfast, we find the little 
inexpensive sheet ready for us, with all the news of the 
preceding day, and the latest intelligence transmitted 
by telegraph. Pour hundred miles as we are from® 
London, matters that have leans [41 ml there at six in 
the morning, are presented in this modest intelligencer 
by breakfast-time. We nefor could afford such a 
luxury or convenience before; and in the city of our 
residence, though as populous as Koine, there actually 
nevrr was till now a local daily paper to he purchased. 
This new enjoyment in life we owe to the ?!tte taw, 
making the stamp optional. Thousands must feel the 
blessing as we do, and thousands must be thankful for 
it, as«wc are. Let the old weekly and twice a week 
papers rail or grumble about the change as they may, 
the public grasps at the penny daily paper as some- 
thing it needs, and will, if possible, have. It sees no 
necessity for taking three days’ news in one sheet twice 
a week, instead of daily, in order to make 11s much as 
possible go under one penny fctamp, and that Btamp, 
alter all, porhnps^not needed for any purpose the reader 
has to do with. Tt wishes to know each morning >^iat 
is going on. If the stamp prevented it from obtaining 
this know ledge each morning, then it will think the 
stamp llcll away, *jow well assured soever the old large 
papers may have been of the virtues of that red mark. 

Such of the penny daily papers as we have seen 
are respectably conducted. The trash which was 
uttered in anticipation of their necessarily proving low 
in tone, like many similarly priced papers in America, 
is in the course of being triumphantly falsified. The 
almost equal nonsense of the attempts to prove that a 
power of posting and re-posting was necessary to every 
particular nows -sheet, and that the stamp was only the 
fair compensation for the postage (anything to keep on 
the stai*ip!), is undergoing similar exposure, in the 
fact, that the uiflstaiUped papers find their wa^ all over 
the country by cheaper means than the post. But 
then, it is said,' the penny papers cannot live. Not a 
week passes but the old papers have irlfe pleasure of 
recording the death and burial of a few of them. 
That would he very serious, if true. BuJ the failure 
of a number of rash speculations, out of the multitude, 
is not quite a proof that all the penny papers are to 
Jail. What a powerful fact it is on the other side, that 
Che Manchester Examiner (a paper which had the man- 
liness to favour the abolition of the stajpp) has attained 
for its daily form a circulation of 1 ^d)Off, |w;hich wou ld 
be considerably larger if the mechanical nrcJjWs eraiNd 
for printing the sheet yi pepper time ! It is possibly, 
however, that the unstamped daily sheet will ndr'SKi^ 
ceed in many towns at^ a penny, for want of a 
ciently large population. If so, let them bo ttWfl at 
a somewhat higher rate. It was not implied in the 
demand for an unstamped press, that all the papers 
should thencefbrfti be published at a penny. 

The public may felicitate itself on attaining anyhow 
an unstamped press. Public intelligence and opinion 


will now have unrestricted ^ow through the land, 
and the advance of the national »iu<^|rill henceforth 
be at an accelerated rate. It is perhaps more wonderful ■ 
thirt the blessing has been Attained even now, than 
that it was withheld so long, considering that a® many 
of the natural advocates of an unrestrained press were 
bound over by erroneous views of their own interests 
to oppose the measure. Every such acquisition by the 
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public is indeed a wonder, for even liberals and political 
economists, as we see, cannot, in their own case, get 
over tlip idea, that the public, somehow, is made for 
the individual trader, not the individual trader for the* 
public. 

SUN-FISH OR BAKING SHARK. 

Some twenty-five years siuccgthe capture of this valuable 
fish waS prosecutfjl very successfully from lnnis Boffin and 
the vicinity’ of Westport, at which town, as well as New- 
port, there were wolks erected for frying out the oil. 
About that date, as much as five pipes of oil of 120 gallons 
^£ve received by one Dublin house alone per season. It 
' L has much decreased of late years, which is attributable 
rather to the decline qf the means of pursuit than tp the 
absence of the fish, as it is seen every year in large numbers 
on the distant banks, and dfcoasionally close to the shore, 
in packs of twenty-five or thirty, in very fine weather. 
There were four taken at Galway this year, and many were 
seen in the vicinity of the Arran Islands. The avenage 
sizeSs aiPout 25 feet long by 18 feet in circumference in 
the largest part, the -shape resembling a shark. The 
liver has hitherto been considered tin* only valuable part, 
averaging thirty hundredweights, and containing .about 
180 gallons of fine oil, second only to sperm, and sells from 
4s. to 5s. per gallon. The carcass, which^nay be estimated 
at from four to five tons, is of a gelatinous character, conse- 
quently of great value : it is now thrown away as useless. 
Neither skill nor courage is required in the capture; it 
being of a sluggish nature, and literally presenting its most 
vulnerable part to the harjfhon. — Symonds's Observations on 
the Fisheries of the West Coast oj Ireland. 

* EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 

The Emigration Commissioners report that 53,183 
emigrants landed at Quebec in js.54^ being upvfards of 
1G,000 more than in 1853 ; a greater number, indeed, than 
in any previous year except 1847- Of these, 35,132 were 
of British origin ; and it is remarked that the disposition 
to remain and settle in Canada, instead of pushing 1 on 
to the States, is stronger now 'than formerly. Another 
noticeable fact is, that since 1851 the emigration from 
Ireland has comprised more women than men. Last year, 
the excess of females was 2209. The return for New 
York shews 313,747 emigrants landing at that port, being 
30,000 more than in 1853. Still, we find that the number 
from Great Britain and Ireland was 32,731 fcwei^ than in 
the formqr year. Germany contribut'd an unusual influx, 
or there would have been a great falling off. In connec- 
tion with this, there is the fact that pauperism is on the 
decrease in I^gjand— take the Ennis Union, for example: 
— In 1851, the number of paupers wi& 3077; in 1853, it 
had fallen to c 1793; and in the last week of last July, to 
825, with a Still diminishing tendency. Pauperism has 
j diminished also through the whole of South Wales* 

' VOICES OF THE DUMB. 

It is a curious fact that many animals which are I 
naturaUg’ dumb, in the widest sense of the word, are pos- 
sessed of a : aJVrer of producing sounds, by the use of 
S(|Cfa organ or foreign instrument, that forms 

| at very convenient substitute for a natural tongue. I 
mJ^^bscrved this of the ^bat-fthaffer, which, whenever 
ipfSken, utters a shrill shriek of' fright, by rubbing its chest 
againwt its wing-Shells and the upper part of its abdomen ; 
and, of the death-watch, that produces its measured, and, to 
the superstitious, alarming strolls, by striking its homy 
frontlet against the bedpost, or any othgr bard substance 
in which it takes its stand. The tick- watch is an insect of 
a different order, bu>armed with a similar apparatus, and 
makes a noise by the same means, like the tiding of a 
watch, from the old wood tr decayed furniture in which it 
resides; And iMs a Cingular circumstance, which I shall 
merely glance at in passing, that some species of the Wo|(l- 
pecker/A ,: " ! the breeding-season, in consequence of the 
feeMplw of its natural voice, makes use of a similar kind 
. • of’ctdl, by strong reiterated strokes of the bfcl against a 
< ?f«ad sonorous branch of a tree. The most astonishing 
. , instance, however, of sound excited in this manner, is that 


made by two species of Italian grasshoppers — the Cicad^ 
plebeya and C. omi. The music of these insects, which is 
confined t^ the male, is produced by a singular apparatus, 
that consists of several winding cells under the body, sepa- 
rated by different membranes, and opening externally by two 
narrow vjftves. In the centro of these cells is contained 
a scaly sonfa-ous triangle, and exterior to thorn arc two 
vigorous muscles, by the action of which the cells are sup- 
plied with air through one of the valves, and so powerfully 
reverberate it against the triangle, as to produce the notes 
of which 'the grasshopper’s song consists, and which is so 
loud f( that a single insect hung in a cage has almost 
drowned the voices of a largo company. — John Mason 
Good. 

TIIE LITTLE FOOT-PAGE. 

No jewel in his cap he wore, no plume in pagelike pride ; 
No lute upon his back he bore, no dagger by his side : 

He never had long silken hose, or wore a satin blouse ; 

Nor diddle ever bear a rose on either of his shoes. 

In ladies’ bowers he ne’er was seen; lie ne'er sang ballads 
anyhow ; 

Ilis name was not Alphonse, Eugene, Luccntio, or Asconio. 

But the names which to Pages were given of yore, 

And the name of the Page 1 am speaking of, bore 
As much likeness as Sukey to Elcanore, 

Or Betty to PhyVhs and Lai age ; 

From such Pages he was just as different as 
A page out of Butler's Hudibras 

From a page out of Butler’s Analogy. 

He was clad in a totally different way, 

In the exquisite taste of the present da}, 

In a light little jacket of rifle-green. 

Whereupon three bright rows o%gilt buttons were seen — 
Every button most sadly suggestive to me 
Of amphibious lashion and finery. 

And, to make the difference greater still, 

This little Foot-Page’s nlimc was Bill. 

His duties, so far as I ’m able to tell, 

Were to open the door and to answer the bell ; 

To fetch the books from llookham’s ; to look 
At his master’s letters, and tease the cook; 

To walk after his mistress to church, and wait 
At table ; and meet, I may likewise state, 

The collateral claims of the knives and plate ; 

And to fill, to the family’s pride and joy, 

The place of a man at the priefe of a hoy. 

I kner not whether to smile or sigh 
At my friend’s Procrustean philosophy, 

But 1 know that 1 very much longed to say : 

‘ Pitch \he Page to Old Harry, dear madam, I pray ; 

He’s a sham and pretence : if you can’t keep a man, 

'Get some “ neat-handed Phyllis ” instead, till you can ; 
Andffioldly abandoning “ Buttons,” employ 
An “ Anne Page” instead of a “ lubberly boy.”* 

A. W. 

, 

MOVEMENT OF A GLACIER* 

Assuming, roughly, the length of a glacier to be twenty 
miles, and the velocity of its progression ( assumed uniform) 
one-tenth of a mile, qr 500 feet* ,the block which is now 
being discharged from its surface on the terminal moraine 
may have started from its rocky origin in the reign of 
Charles 1. 1 The glacier history of 200 years is revealed in 
the interval ; and a block, ten times the Volume of the 
greatest of the Egyptian monoliths, which has just com- 
menced its march, will see out the course of six generations 
of men ere its pilgrimage too bo accomplished, and it is 
laid' low and motionless in the common grave of its 
predecessors. — From Forbes's Tour of Mont Blanc. 

Printed and Published by wT and R. CiiAwiiiius, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 3aD High Street, Unmumtcfi. Also 
wild by James FaAS*% U D’Otter Street, Dvnunt, and all 
Booksellers. 
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THORNEY’S TIFI^IN-P ARTY. 

‘ My dear Popples— If not better engaged, come and 
tiff with me at three p.m. on Friday, to meet Nicholas 
and MaeErin. — Yours ever, Charles Thorney.’ — This 
is a true copy of a note 1 received on Wednesday, the 
4th July, from the doctor of our regiment. ‘Better 
engaged,’ indeed ! Of course not — how could 1 be so ? 
Arc we not stationed at the vile cantonment of Man- 
growlee, on the Jumna? Is it not ji fact that at this 
place — where, by the last relief, the regiment of light 
cavalry to which I belong, has been sent for its sins to 
languish out three dreary years in the society of a 
native troop of horse-artillery, three civilians, and a 
married chaplain — there is no gaiety, there arc no balls, 
no dinner-parties, no theatricals, no races, no cricket- 
matches— no nothing to beguile the tedium of a long 
Indian day, or to cheer i*ven a few hours of the weary 
six months’ imprisonment in one’s own house during 
the hot winds and rains ? Do not the old officers of the 
regiment shut themselves up frith their ‘babes and 
spouses,’ and defy or repulse the approaches of the 
most cordial politeness, in its attempt to draw them out 
of the dens where they are estivating in sulks and 
gloom ; while the youngsters, who as yet have no 
higher delights than the mcss-rooin and the billiard- 
table, have each taken the motto of Sardanapalus for 
their own, and say : ‘ Eat,^ drink, and play ; the rest ’s 
not worth a fillip ! * 

Have I not exhausted all my ‘ mental resource’ as 
they are grandiloquently called ? Have I not read 
twice over all the books my own library and the regi- 
ment book-club contain ? Have I not tired of studying 


Uippopathology , at the awful paragraph* commencing 
‘Interstitial Deposition?’ Have I not read Persian, 
Hindu, Oordoo, and sickened of#ach, in consequence 
of their offering no relaxation for the mind, after eight 
hours’ poring and pottering over their minute characters 
and childish stories? Worse than all, have I not 
utterly and ignominiously broken down in the con- 
struction of the play I outlined while riding round the 
parade-ground one evening, and even failed to make 
anything of the > mystery * it resolved itself into in my 
dreams that night ? 

Under these circumstances— in this wretdhed, dull, 
dreary Maflgrowlee— how is it probable, my dear 
Thorney, that I could be ‘ better engaged,’ or, indeed, 
engaged at all? So, of course, I write off a reply, 
accepting Thorney’s invite with rapture and gratitude 
(I don’t put these words in the note, though) ; and on 
Friday, at half-past two r.M. precisely, I pick up my 


friend Nicholas — who is station-staff at Mangrowlee, 
and acting-adjutant to the regiment, besides — and 
whisk him off in my jialLcr-yurry, drawn by two 
Burmah ponies, to Thorney 's * hospitable pianuion 
overhanging the river. Like all Indian bungalows, it 
has three large rooms only, one opening into the other: 
first, the drawing-room, a light, cheerful bow-room, 
with a wide and lofty veranda outside ; then the 
dining-room in flie centre, dark but cool ; and on the 
other side, the bedroom, the doorways of which aro 
filled in with thick heavy pin daks. 

When we have finished poking at the pictures 
on the walls of the drawing-room— the best being a 
very fine cngravmg from Paul Delaroche’s portrait of 
Napoleon I, in a neat white and gilt frame— we go out 
through the open doors (for it rained heavily last night, 
and the* air is balmy and cool to-day in consequence) 
into the broad veranda, Where, chained to three long 
low wooden bedsteads, are half a dozen of our host’s 
canine favourites. Villainously ill-favoured, to be pets, 
they are too ! There is, first, Spot, the smooth English 
terrier, the best- tempered and gcntlcst-looking of the 
v hole lot. Beyond her, there are Wasp, the bull- terrier, 
who is tearing and pending and howling in his anxiety 
to get at our legs, and Ranger, not by any means a 
gentlemanly livcr-and-wliite setter, as you might fancy 
from hi£ name, # but^i marvellously bandy-legged bull- 
pup, with enormous breadth of chest and a scrogged-up 
nose and upper -lip, which suggest the idea of artificial 
means having beep called in to the aid c^nature. No 
dog could ever have been born so ugly ! On inquiry, 
it appears that this hideous Caliban of brutes inherited 
his nami by the accident of having succeeded to the 


veterinary surgery, as a change and a relief; andJ vacant place in the kennel, on the death of a favourite 
given in at page 75 of the first volume of Perci vall’s Apaniel without heir. But the dog that takes my 


fancy most, and exercises a peculiar f.iscinatkm over 
me, is a thorough-bred bull— all ! welO^you/B allow 
me, I’ll call her ^mother of dogs — who J 

name of Venom* While ai£ the rest are growUmrarll S 
gnashing their teeth, and darting to the utmost mmik <f\ 
of their chains, to try if # by any good-fortune thejrmay ^ 
succeed in tasting one mouthful of the intruders, she 
sits still on her haunches, and never moves ; she does 
not even wa» hgr tail when Thorney speaks to herj 
but her head— a little stretched out-^is fixed, Hud 
pins us ictyi her unwinking eyes / Sne knows that she i$ , 
chained and that it is ineffectual kicking against tfy& 
pricks. But I feel, and I am sur% l&qjiplas beside me 
fet^s, that if, by any invisible power, the chain which 
holds were silently reduced to powder, she would; know 
it instinctively the very instant it was done* 'hail the 
next wouldf sec her flying at our throats. 

While we are looking at the dogs, and thinking of 


K 
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these things, MacErin, the fourth of our party, drives 
up to the door, and joins us in *he veranda, lie is a 
fine, tall, handsome young fellow, of six feet and half 
an inch or more ;e but as, when he joined the regiment 
six years ago, he was only five feet nothing or there- 
abouts (he shot up»to his present altitude, not in one 
night, like the bean-stalk of ^pur childhood, but in the 
course of an attack of low wasting fever, which brought 
him to* the brinks of the grave, and sent him on sick- 
certificate»to England), he acquired ^nc nickname of 
‘Little Mac,* which,' “in spite of its present unfitness, lie 
is still called by every one in the regiment, from the 
sqpior captain down to Algernon Marmaduke Plantu- 
K 'genet Scabbard de Scabbard, the junior cornet (distantly 
connected, as he toll's us, with the reigning faipily), 
who has himself to get on an elevation when lie wishes 
to draw his sword. * 

While Little Mac is declaring that he would prefer 
being cast into a den of lions, to being thrown in among 
these rampaging roaring pets of Thorney’s, because 
the \orfhre of the pain of death would be shorter, 
tiffin is announced. 

We take our places at the small oval table, in the 
dark cool dining-room ; and there being no soup, the 
covers are at once removed. The usual delicacies of 
the season are before us— hermetically sealed salmon, 
roast-fowl, 1 cutlets and Irish stew, with potatoes 
in the centre, and curry and rice at the angles ; for 
many people in India dine in the middle of the day, 
although the meal is ceiled tiffin, and have tea and 
coffee only in the evening For fluids, wo have iced 
Madeira and Allsopp’s Pale Ale, ‘with the chill off’ — 
really, and not according to any slang interpretation of 
the phrase. It does not do to make the beer too cold ; 
over-iced beer is ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ HVe are 
all hungry, so conversation languishes while the viands 
disappear. Pudding, cheese, and Vanilla ice, with a 
dash of cherry-brandy over it, follow. Then the cloth 
is removed, and cheroots and a light are placed on ’the 
table; while a Mitmutgar arranges on a tray, at 
Thoraey’s right hand, the materials for making a good 
cup of coffee. 

The river flows, as I have said, close under the 
house; that is to say, you could ‘ bench, ’ as Scotch 
boys say, a stone into it from the veranda. Through 
the open doors 1 can see its gleam and glitter,* and the 
small gf ass-huts of some miserable tiwellcrs on an 
island not a rifle-shot off. Lazily puffing the smoke 
out of my mouth, I lie back in my chair, and placidly 
watch the etfitnal tranquil flow of thf noiseless stream. 
What a divine feeling of happy indolence there is in 
watching a f silent river flow — flow — flowing on, ‘for 
ever and for ever!’ as Tennyson says. If I t had my 
will, I would always live on the banks of one ; not 
a brawling, noisy, impertinent, gabbling mountain-/ 
torrent, but a deep, sullen river , in whose very silence*’ 
there * a scnsjyrf power. 

Jn the l aa^cantonment at which the regiment was 
rfSn<5nedi r rnad a house on the bank^ of the Ganges. 


1 wagvery ill then for a long Jime, and for days and 
have lain on a couch placed in a sort of bower 
y -rwhat the Portuguese call a ^irawfe— overhanging it ; 
so tflfct now, when I see such a river, I always recall 
Longfellow’s Lines to the J River Charles, which I then 

learned to appreciate ; especially the verse : 

• • 

Oft, in sadness and in illness, 

I hawwatebed thy current glide, 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflo^ed*me like a tide. 

My thoughts hate wandered away from the society 
I am in ; hut I am awakened from my day-dream* by 
hearing Nicholas ask Thorney if he has a rifle ; * for it 
is a sweet spot for rifle-practice, this,’ as he truly 
' But Thorney has none — only two smooth-bores,; 
ahe smooth-bore shooting is so uncertain, that there 


is not much satisfaction in it. But the mention of 
firearms directs the conversation into a sporting 
channel, |nd I am fast falling again into dreamy 
reminiscences of the past, when 1 am attracted by 
seeing a native, with a bundle on his head, wading into 
the streaifi. 

‘Hallo! iSThorney,’ I say; ‘this surely, under the 
house, can’t be the main branch, for there ’b a fellow 
trying to ford it.’ 

‘ Noj it isn’t,’ says Thorney ; ‘ the main stream is 
beyond the island ; but it is very deep in parts here.’ 
I strfl regard my wading friend with lazy interest; 
on he goes, looking straight before him, with one 
hand steadying his bundle, and with the other steady- 
ing himself with the help of a long pole. He sways 
his body from right to left as lie takes long strides 
through the water: now it is up to his waist; now 
up to his armpits ; flow it lias reached liis neck. 

‘ He’ll have to turn back,’ I exclaim ; * the river must 
have risen since he came over to the mainland.’ (I 
have known the Ganges rise as much as fourteen feet 
in one nieht.) No; lie’s all right! One step more, 
and I see his shoulders reappear ; and in a few minutes 
more, he is shaking himself dry like a dog in front of 
the grass-huts before alluded to. 

‘1 wonder lie’s not afraid of alligators. Arc there 
none of the blunt-nosed fellows here ? ’ I ask Thorney. 

‘No; 1 fancy they only have the “ yhureeal” as 
high as this. The other abounds below.’ 

I have given the conversation another twist; and 
now every one tells a story of the ferocity of Indian 
alligators, till one’s blood runs cold. One I recollect. 
A friend of Thorney *s was once watching a grass- 
cutter crossing a nullah , just as the man I have 
mentioned was doing. Suddenly he threw up his arms 
above his head, and gave utterance to one long piercing 
shriek ; he had been seized by a crocodile. For a 
few seconds, he was seen, waist-deep, sailing swiftly 
and smoothly up against the current, like the ship of 
the Ancient Mariner , 

Moved onward from beneath ; 

and then, still screaming, slowly and gradually sub- 
siding below the surface, which veiled the rest of the 
tragedy. 

‘ Come out into the veranda,’ says Thorney, ‘ after 
that horrible tale; the sun is going down, and it is 
cooler there.’ i 

Chairs and teapoys are placed outside, and we 
moisfcpn our clay after the hot and heating coffee with 
iced brandy and water. As for me, I light a fresh 
cheroot, tilt my chair on its hind -legs, and fix my feet 
on one, of the stuccoed pillars about on a level with 
*ny eyes — American fashion. With my eyes on the 
^ivcr, and one of Colvin, Cowie, & Co.’s best Manillas 
in my mouth, <it is not unpleasant ; and for one moment 
a gleam of sunshine rests on this Mangrowlee, which 
I hate so bitterly. 

Suddenly, howeveV, we hear a terrific row in the 
compound— shouts, screams, and curses. ‘What’s 
that?’ cries Little Mac eagerly, all intent on some 
diversion or excitement. 

‘Oh, nothing,* says the most phlegmatic of the 
party— myself; ‘only a horse got loose, I suppose;’ 
for 1 feel as if only an earthquake should move me 
now. But it’s more than a loose horse. We are 
inundated in a moment by a flood’ of affrighted 
servants — staring, horror-stricken, and oh 1 so voluble. 
It is of no use asking them to speak one at a time, or 
quietly, or slowly. But in the midst of their uproar 
arid gabble, we all start from our chairs, for we have 
heard enough. They talk of murder. * By degrees, and 
from half-a-dozen sources, we soon gain the whole 
truth : it is the common domestic tragedy of India. 
Thorney’s bheestie, jealous of his wife, with Teason or 
without reason, has cut her into pieces with his tulwar. 
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and is now running a muck among the servants’ houses, probable; and our friends at hbrne would not care to 
Another man comes in to tell us that the assassin has be told that the blue s*:ar commencing at the roots of 
cut down Thorney’s khitmutgar, who tried tc^stop him, our hair, dividing our nose, and giving us a hare-lip, 
and is now bolting across the compound, to get down •was received in attempting to capture a felon. ‘Que 
to the river. d table allait-il faire dans ectte galore ? * they* would 

In a moment we are all scattered : Thorntfy goes to say, and with reason ; so the thing is to be done at 

see the woman and the khitmutgar; Niches gallops all, it must be done cleverly. 

off* like a madman for the magistrate and the police, or My thoughts revert to my school-days, and the book 
for a guard of soldiers ; while Little Mac* and I, hastily which, with the wit aiufcaustic severity peculiar to 
snatching at any tiling in the shape of a sttok or that period of li>, we used to call * A dan Vs Komon 

bludgeon, rush off in pursuit of the murderer. As Iniquities .’ I recollect there was i9 class of gladifftors 

usual in such cases, he had prepared himself forttho called Ketiarii, who bore in their left hands a three- 


perpetration of the deed by taking drugs beforehand — pointed lance, and in their right a not, wluch they 
opium, or, more probably, the dried leaves of hemp — cast ovfcr the heads of their adversaries. Wnen thSy^ 31 
and either from that cause, or from the generally con- had entangled them m its folds, they jobbed them 
fused state of mind he was in, he had made a dash to to de!ith, as a fisherman does a large dogfish or a 


the wrong end of the compound. When lie tried to 
effect his escape, there was a high mud-wall between 


conger-eel. *<) why,’ I think for one bitter moment, 
‘ was there not something practical mixed with my 


him and the banks of the river. If he had had tune, he education at the Edinburgh Academy? Why — why 
could have climbed over it easily ; but his pursuers in ‘ithe Yards” were we not exercised in tlife games 
were close behind, and he saw at once that they would of the Secutores and the lletiarii under a* proper 
catch him at a disadvantage if he turned liis back and Lanista? Wliat an opportunity this would have been 
attempted to get over it in front of them. When we for putting in practice the lessons of our youth!’ 
reached the spot, he was standing at hay, not close to Vain regret! I have no net, and if I had, 1 should 
the wall, yet not very far from it ; and all the servants more probably entangle myself Ilian the truculent 


of the doctor’s establishment, and of all the neigh- 
bouring establishments, were in a semicircle round 


bliecstie. * 

i Suddenly an inspiration, like a flash of light, darts 


him. Many of them were armed V’ith sticks; hut into my brain. Venom! how could l forget her? 
although they could undoubtedly have seized him by The dogs — only let them loose to distract the villain’s 
making a simultaneous rush upon him, still one or attention, and we can seize hi*n in an instant. In the 
more would certainly have paid the penalty of the same way as before, with my eyes jtill fixed on my 
daring act, for the fellow was evidently determined to adversary’s, and as if it was another casual piece of 
sell his life dearly. When we saw the aspect of a flairs, information, I pass the word to Mac. lie slips out of 
and thought of the khitmutgar whom he had already the crowd, and goes toward the house; but not without 
wounded, neither Little Mac nor I could well blame my frieid's noticing his disappearance. I don’t think 
them. • he lias any idea of what lie has gone for; but he knows 

The natives of Hindustan invariably look up to that, whatever it is, it bodes him no good. It is 
Europeans of every rank for guidance and direction in ‘miching mallecho’ -it means mischief, and be gets 
all difficult circumstances ; so, # on our approach, way resfless accordingly. 1 feared this; and I see, or 
was instantly made for us to a front place, and every suspect I see, that he is preparing for a rush. That 
one seemed to consider that the crisis was at hand. *As would never do, so 1 must gain time: I must parley 
tlie elder, and as knowing more of the natives and the with him again. 

native language than Little Mac, I naturally took the 4 Listen. Why don’t you give up your sword, and 
lead either for fighting or negotiation. The last 1 tried surrender yourself to justice? Yop are only making 
first. matters worse by this conduct. You have desperately 

4 You scoundrel !M began; 4 what is this you’ve been wounded, perhaps killed, tlie doctor’s khitmutgar; if 
about? You’ve murdered your wife; what are you you murder on* oistwo more, do’ you think tyou can' 
going to do now ? ’ I kept my eyes fixed on him as I escape being hung ? * 

spoke, and held myself ready for a spring upon him, or I have gained my point: he deigns to listen, and 
for self-defence, in case he should attack me, for £ saw condescends to a^pue. If 1 could only f[ct him into 
by his bloodshot eyes, tangled hair, and excited a discussion on the abstract principles of English 


of all — the assaulting an European officer. His tulwar 
was in his hand, still dripping blood. ' 

4 What is to be done ? It was her fyte. She was 
faithless, and 1 have revenged myself. Let me go.’ 

‘No, no, my fine fellow; you don’t go yet awhile. 
Mac,’ I continued in English, with my eyes still fixed 


manner, the state of intoxication he was in ; and I knew jurisprudence, Mac mig(it take twice as ltng as he is 
lie was equal to anything — even to that greatest daring doing bringing the dogs. What on earth detains 


him so long? 

‘ Sahib, I killed my wife, because I had a right to do 
W 1 did not intend to kill Kulloo Khan, tlie khit- 
mutgar, but he stopped mo as I was makjjig my 
escape. I want to get across the rivef^nd I will kill 

n TT,r «r),n sm-vtvsmjao mn Tuf l»i£» rkilfitt * 


Mac,’ I continued in English, wi«h my eyes still fixed any one who opposes me. Let me pass.’ ** 

on tlie murderer’s, and in a mere casual way, as if it As he said tTiis, he caiAe forward with his bloody t 

was a thing of no importance I was communicating — tulwar raised above hi! shoulder, ferocious and * 

‘ Mac, get behind him if you can, and try whether you mined. I saw matters had come to an issue, antivj^ 
can dash in upon him and take him by surprise.’ I was still at a loss t hat to do. (What camn&ke 

It won’t dol Whether Mac moves off too hastily or Mac delay so long with the dogs?) The frightened 
not, I don’t know, for I dare not look round ; but 1 see servants had turned and fled when he advanced, 
that ‘my fine ffellow* is better up to flank-movemenffe *and I was atone in his path with a thin stick in my 
than Liprandi, and is not to be caught in that way. hand, nothing more. If he got dmvn to the river,, he 


He turns round, half-facing us both, but with Ms eyes, could swjm across easily, and might wide us altogether, 
one of them at least, still on me, and says slowly and for there was not a boat within miles. If I threw 
deliberately i * Sahib,’ for he still speaks quite respect- myself on him, he was des$erftfe, x and I might not 
fully to us, though sullenly— 4 Sahib, if you attempt to have the same luck as Boderick Hhu, who 


deliberately i 4 Sahib,’ for he still speaks quite respect- myself on him, he was deeper 
fully to us, though sullenly— 4 Sahib, if you attempt to have the same luck as Boderick 

get behind me, 1 ’U cut you down.’ , . ' Received, but recked not of a. wound, ' 

Mac stops short, and we remain in our relative posi- AnA 

tione for a second or two, thinking what is to be done. A . nd ola8ped Wsarmshl8 foeman 


It is true we could both together make a rush, and one# A tulwar, in a native’s hand, gives no unskilM barber’s 
of ns might escape without a wound, but it is not] cut; it shears through bone and muscle* and ft is 
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not often the patient needs a. second blow; although, 
when a native does begin hacking and hewing at an 
enemy, he never appears to know when to leave off. 
I have seen a body with thirty woundB upon it, inflicted* 1 
by one arm and one sword. Taking all these things 
into consideration,. I retreat, slowly backwards before 
him. (Where are those dogs ?) He is pressing forward ; 
and if assistance docs not' arrive quickly, he must 
succeed in escaping. Ah ! hark ! here they are. I 
hear Ranger’s sriarl, Wasp’s bark, &*d Venom’s — no, 
Venbm was mute, as I expected ; but I hear Mac and 
Thomey cheering them on: ‘Here, dogs, here; hie 
tojiim ! ’—and the approaching rush of the pack. Tor 
&fic sickening moment, Venom, as it appears to me, is 
in doubt which is ^ie criminal. I cannot take my 
eyes off’ the bheestie, but from a corner I can see her 
charging straight at m<£; and I wish to Heaven I 
were wearing something thicker round my neck than 
a ribbon-tie. But the murderer saves me ! When he 
first heard the baying of the dogB, he stood irrosolvAe ; 
nowY’wlitn it is too late, he turns to fly. The instinct 
of the pack at once guides them on his traces, together 
with the cheers of Thorney, who has joined me, and is 
standing at my side. He has not taken two steps, 
when Wasp has him by the calf, and Venom, with one 
savage hound, fixes her fangs in his Mesh, above the 
waist. The upj>er part of his body being naked, she 
rends and tears at him, while he shrieks with agony. 
Reader, did you ever see Bell’s statue of Actseon ? If 
you have, you know thepsituation. But lie is despe- 
rate, as I said, and with one blow he r has cut Venom 
nearly in two. That momentary diversion, though, is 
suflfbicnt for me. Ho has not time to raise his arm 
again for a second blow at Wasp or at me, when 1 
have pinned him by the throat witji my rigliA hand, 
while my left grasps his sword-wrist like a vice. An 
easy back-trip, and he is thrown on the grass, mas- 
tered and bound, sooner than it takes to write it. 
Venom is lying gasping her life out on the sward, ind 
Thorney bending over hor almost in tears. If lie bad 
the power, he would hang the scoundrel for the slaughter 
of Venom alone, I believe. The police arrive, and 
the murderer is led away in their custody. 

‘I ,say, Mac, what made you take such a terrible 
long time in bringing the dogs ? 1 thought you were 
never coming.’ * i 

‘ Whyp my dear fellow, I dared!* nob have let them 
loose myself; they would have torn me in pieces 
first, and perhaps you afterwards. I had to go in 
search of TWney, whom I fount), sewing up his 
khitmutgar’s wounds.’ 

* Is he all right, Thorney ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes, he’ll do very well. He's got an ugly cut; 
but he *11 get over it, I think.’ 

* And the woman?’ 

* Dead I— cut into fragments. She must have been' 
killed, ftowever^by the first blow, poor thing.’ 

‘ I wonder /'Wiether she was guilty ? ’ 

/TJfiTTfc^W'not guilty, no one will ever know now. 
He will, of course, sa‘y in hitf defence that she was, and 
uWhrps bring evidence to p$ove l it ; but it is so easy in 
.India to buy up half-a-dozeu false witnesses, that I 
would** not believe in her crimson the mere testimony 
of his perjured associates. Anyhow, she was a woman, 
and is dead; so we may say of her, as of Hood’s 
“unfortunate:*’ * 

her not scornfully, 

Think of her mournfully, * 

Gtt&ly and humanly. 

Here, bearer, filing ^brandy and water for the gentle- 
men, and cheroots and a light. And now, let his 
make ourselves comfortable again, for all that running 
,* about is warm work in J uly.’ , 

•vjC- light another cigar, but I do not lapse into 1 
wte day-dream ; the realities of the past hour 


have dispelled all idle fancies. As it is getting dark, 
wo nil shake Thorney by the hand, wish him good- 
afternoon*, and walk slowly homewards together, 
thoughtful and silent. 

V ^IIE GULF -STREAM. 

It is a singular fact, that two of the most important 
of the industrial arts — the extraction of food from 
the soil, and the transportation of commodities to 
and from distant regions — have, from time imme- 
morial, been the occupations of the most ignorant 
and prejudiced classes of mankind. The sailor, who 
witnessed the wonders of the great deep, was as 
little impressed by its marvellous phenomena as the 
ploughman, who, amidst the wonderful and mysterious 
processes of vegetation, whistled as he went for want 
of thought. The boon which astronomy conferred 
upon the navigator may be compared to that which 
chemistry subsequently afforded to the .agriculturist. 
Yet neither was sufficient. Vegetable physiology next 
aided the tiller of the soil ; but the ploughcr of the 
deep, ignorant of its prevailing winds and currents, 
still empirically followed the devious tracks of the old 
voyagers. At length Lieutenant Maury, of the United 
Statc*a’ navy, by collecting and collating an immense 
number of journals and log-books, was enabled to 
produce the Wind and Current Charts, that have caused 
so marked a progress in the art of navigation. From 
these charts, in their turn, Lieutenant Maury has 
written the first Physical Geography of the Sea.* The 
aim of this work is, as the author tells us, ‘ to present 
the gleanings from this new fle?d in a manner that may 
be interesting and instructive to all, whether old or 
young, ashore or afloat, who desire a closer look into 
the wonders of the great deep.’ Gleaning principally 
from this most industrious of gleaners in the wide field 
of science, let us attempt to describe one of the most 
remarkable of all known oceanic phenomena— the 
mighty current which ceaselessly flows from west to 
east, across the bosom of the North Atlantic. The 
fountain-head of this ocean-river, as it may well be 
termed, is in the Gulf of Mexico. From thence, it flows 
north-easterly along the shores of the United States, 
until a> it reaches the banks of Newfoundland; then 
stretches across the Atlantic to the British Islands, 
where it divides into two parts— one flowing north- 
ward to the Arctic Sea, the other southward to the 
Azores. In the whole world, thero is not so majestic a 
f flow of water as this ocean-river. Its current is mbre 
rapid than the Amazon or the Mississippi. In the 
severest droughts, it never fails ; in the greatest floods, 
it never overflows. Though its banks and bed consist I 
of cold water, yet the river itself is warm ; and so great 
is the want of affinity between these waters,- so reluc- 
tant are they to mingle with each other, that their line 
of junction is often distinctly visible to the eye : one 
half of a ship may frequently be perceived floating 
in the cold ocean-water, the other half in this warm 
current, known to mariners and geographers as the 
Gulf-stream. 

Lo’ng before the discovery of America, the Gulf- 
stream, by carrying nuts, bamboos, and artificially 
carved pieces of wood to the shores of Europe, indicated 
the existence of a western continent. Columbus him- j 
self was told by a settler ip the Azores, that even 
I : r? : — 1 

* The Physical Geography of the Sea* London. 1855. 
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strange boats had been seen, constructed so that they 
could not sink, and managed by broad-faced men of 
foreign appearance. Without doubt, these men were 
Esquimaux Indians. Wallace, in his Account of the 
Islands of Orkney , tells us that, in 1682, an Esquimaux 
was seen in his canoe off the south side of*the island 
of Edda by many persons, who could not succeed in 
reaching him; and another was seen, in’ 1684, off the 
island of Westram. Moreover, he says, 1 be the seas 
never so boisterous, these boats, being made of f^h- 
skins, are so contrived that they can never sink, but 
are like sea-gulls swimming on the top of the water.’ 
Two more of these current-drifted canoes were subse- 
quently found on the shores of the Orkneys ; one was 
sent to Edinburgh, the other hung up in the church of 
Burra. 

As if determined to make its course and existence 
known to the most unobservant, the Gulf-Stream 
carried the main-mast of the English ship Tilbury , that 
was destroyed by fire off the coast of St Domingo, 
during the Seven Years’ War, to the coast of Scotland. 
But, again, it carried to Scotland a number of casks 
of palm-oil, that were recognised, by their marks and 
brands, to be part of the cargo of a s^ip that had been 
wrecked near Cape Lopez, in Africa. How could this 
last remarkable drift come to pass ? Simply thus : — The 
Gulf-stream, which we have compared to a river, is in 
reality a part of a great system of oceanic circulation. 
The branch that, as we have said, turns off from the 
British Islands, southwards to the Azores, joins the 
great equatorial current, ^hich flowing to the westward 
from the coast of Africa, enters the Caribbean Sea, and 
emerges from the Straits of Florida as the Gulf-stream. 
The casks of palm-oil, then, had twice traversed the 
Atlantic— first from east to west, in the equatorial 
current, and secondly, from west to east, in the Gulf- 
stream — before they found a resting-place on the coast 
of Scotland. 

To compare small things with great : if we were to 
place little pieces of cork, chaff, or other light bodies, in 
a basin of water, and give the -water a circular motion, 
the light substances would crowd together in the centre, 
where there is the least motion. So it is in the great 
basin of the Atlantic, where the Sargasso Sea firms 
the centre of the whirl caused by the circular motion 
of the equ.ftorial current and the Gulf-stream. This 
sea, situated about midway in the Atlantic, in the 
triangular space between the Azores, Canaries, and 1 
Cape de Verd Islands, covering a space eqjial in extent 
to the valley of the Mississippi, is so thickly matted 
over with a peculiar weed (Fucus natans}, that the speed 
of vessels passing through it is often greatly retarded. 
To the eye, at a short distance, it seems substantial 
enough to walk upon, and countless hosts of small 
Crustacea dwell on this curious carpet of the ocean. 
Columbus sailed through it, bn his first voyage of 
discovery, in spite of the terrors of his l|pB adventurous 
companions, who believed that it marked the limits* 
of navigation ; and its position has not altered since that 
time. This Sargasso, or Sea of Lentils, as the Spaniards 
firat termed it, has a historical interest In the 
celebrated bull of Pope Alexander VI. in H93, when 
he divided the world between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, he decreed that the Sargasso Sea was to be 
their mutual boundary to all eternity 1 

Tfce waters of the Gulf-stream do not, in any part 
of their course, touch the bottom of the sea. They are 
everywhere defended from so comparatively good a 


conductor of heat by .a Cushion of cold water, one of 
the best of non-eonduAors. Consequently, but little 
fieat is lost, and the genial warmth is carried thousands 
of miles to fulfil its destined purposes. 

On a winter-day, the temperature of the stream, as 
far north as Cape llatterfts, is from' twenty to thirty 
degrees higher than the ewater of the surrounding 
ocean. Even after flowing 3000 miles, it preserves in 
winter the heat o^summer. With this* temperature it 
crosses the fortieth degree of north platitude, and there 
overflowing its liquid hanks, spreads itself out, for 
thousands of square leagues, over the cold waters 
around, covering the ocean with a mantle of <rarmt^ 
to mitigate the climate of our high northern latitude. 
Moving now more slowly, but dfspensing its genial 
influence more freely, it at, last meets the British 
islands. By these it is divided, one part going into the 
polar basin of Spitzbcrgen, the other entering the Bay 
of Biscay; but each with a warmth considerably above 
the ocean temperature. * / 

Modern ingenuity has suggested a well-known 
method of warming buildings, by means of hot water. 
Mow, the north-western parts of Europe are warmed, 
in an exactly similar manner, by the Gulf-strcffift. 
The torrid zone ij the furnace ; the Caribbean Sea and 
Gulf of Mexico, the boilers; the Gulf-stream, the con- 
ducting-pipe; from the Banks of Newfoundland to the 
shores ot Europe is the great hot-air chamber, spread 
out so as to present a large surface. Here the heat, 
conveyed into this warm-air cnamber of mid-ocean, is 
taken up by the prevailing west winds, and dispensed 
over our own and other countries, where it is so much 
required. Such, in short, is the influence of the Gulf- 
stream ypon our climate, that Ireland is clothed in 
robes of evergreen tyrnss ; while in the very same lati- 
tude, on the American side of the Atlantic, is the frost- 
bound coast of Labrador. In 1831, the harbour of St 
John’s, Newfoundland, was closed with ice so late in 
the season as June; yet the port of Liverpool, two 
degrees iflrther north, lias never been closed by frost 
in the severest winter. The Laplander cultivates 
barley in a latitude which, in every other part of the 
world, is doomed to perpetual sterility. The benefit 
thus conferred on our country by the Gulf-stream is a 
remarkable accident in our condition. It obviously 
depends fin the (Julf gf Mexico continuing to a gulf, 
which, however, it might easily cease to be. A sub- 
sidence of the Isthmus of Panama to the extent of a 
couple of hundred feet — ancl such subsidences have 
taken place in geological times all over the world — 
would allow the equatorial current of the Atlantic 
to pass through into the Pacific, instead of being 
reflected Ibaek to our coasts. Britain would then become 
^ Labrador, and cease to be the seat of a numerous 
Nnd powerful people. 

While the Gulf-stream is covering our shores with 
verdure, ripening the harvests of En^iand aira the 
vintage of France, its influence is equally flpn^icial, at 
its fountain-head^ in the wei^ern world. The Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico arc encompassed on one 
side by the chain of West India Islands, and on the 
other by the Cordilleras §f the Andes, contractin^with 
the Isthmus of Darien, and again expanding over the 
plains of Central America and Mexico. On the extreme 
summits of tliig range are the regions of eternal snow ; 
next in descent is the tierra temphda, or temperate 
region ; and lower still, is what tfflL Spaniards truly 
and emphatically have termed tim&Jalknte, the burn- 
ing land. Descending still lower, mthe lev,el of the 
sea, where, were it not for this ^bndorful system of * 
aqueous circulation, the peculiar features of the 
rounding country assure us, we should find the hotteiit 
and most pestilential climate in the world. . Os the : 
waters become heated, they are carried off by the 
stream, and replaced by cooler currents earring the 
Caribbean Sea. The surface-water flowing' out is four 
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degrees warmer than the sAr^ice-water entering to food, along the edges of the Stream ; and thus Folgcr, 
supply its place. through the experience of many voyages, was enabled 

As in a hofc-w#,ter apparatus for warming a building,, so correcflSy to denote its course. 

to keep up the simile — the water cooled in the hot- Our space warns us to conclude, ere we have scarcely 

air chamber flows back to the boiler ; so one part of the passed the threshold of this interesting subject. But 
waters of the Gulf-stream, after giving out their heat, we must observe, that the Gulf-stream of the Atlantic 
flow towards the equatorial current, the other to the has its counterpart in the Pacific. The latter flows out 
polar basin of Spitzbergen. *Thc secrets of the arctic of the Straits t of Malacca, just as the Atlantic current 
regions aje hidfifen by impenetrable ire; but we know flows qut of the Straits of Florida. The coast of China 
thal^a return-current, bearing immense icebergs, comes is its United States; the Philippines, its Bermudas f the 
down from the dreary north, through Davis’s Strait, Japanese islands, its Newfoundland. The climates of 
and meets the Gulf-stream at the banks of Newfound- the Asiatic coast correspond with those of America 
•SSid. Scoresby counted at one time six hundred icebergs along the Atlantic ; and those of Columbia, Washington, 
starting off on their southward journey by this current, and Vancouver, are duplicates of those of Western 
which, pressing on the waters of the Stream, Curves Europe and the British islands ; the climate of Cah- 
its channel into a ‘ bend/ in shape resembling a horse- fornia resembles that of Spain ; and the sandy plains 
shoe, and some hundreds of miles in area. This bend and rainless regions ef Lower California, remind us of 
is the great receptacle or harbour of the icebergs which Africa. The course of this China Stream has not yet 
drift down from the porth, and are here melted by^the been traced out, but it sets southwardly along the coast 
waAn waters of the Stream. Who dare say that, in the of California and Mexico, as the Gulf-stream does 
course of ages, the Banks of Newfoundland have not along the west coast of Africa to the Cape Verd 
been formed by the earth, stones, and gravel carried Islands. This current, too, has its Sargasso Sea; to the 


down to that spot by these very icebergs ? 

Such is the distinctness kept up between the warm 


west, from California, of the southwardly set, lies the 
pool in which the drift-wood and sen- weed of the North 


and cold water, that, though the northern current forms Pacific are gathered. Inshore of, but counter to, the 
a large bend or indentation in the Gulf- stream, it docs China Stream, along the eastern shores of Asia, is 
not commingle with it ; the former here divides into found a current of cold water, resembling that between 
two parts — one actually under-running the stream, the the Gulf-Btrearn and the American coast. It, too, like 
other flowing south- westerly between it ami the coast its counterpart, is the nursery of most valuable fisheries. 
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of America. It is this last branch of the cold current 
that affords the citizens of the Uniteff States a refresh- 


The fisheries of Japan are as valuable in the east as 
those of Newfoundland in the west. Thus the people 


injf sea-bathing in summer, and an unlimited supply of widely distant regions are indebted for their supplies 
of the finest fish. In all parts of the world, the most of excellent fish to the cold waters which the currents 
plentiful supply and most delicious quality ofgfish are of the sea carry to their shores. 

found in cold water. The habitat of certain kinds of* By the researches of Lieutenant Maury into the 
fish unerringly indicates the temperature of the water ; mysteries of oceanic phenomena, the art of navigation 
and it is highly probable that cold currents are the has already been greatly advanced. The shortening of 
great pathways along which migratory fislie 3 travel long and tedious passages, the lifting and bringing, as 


from one region to another. . 

Though the Gulf- stream was noticed by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in the sixteenth century, we are 


it wore, the distant islfes and great marts of the sea so 
imny days nearer to each other, has not escaped the 
attention of a practical people in this utilitarian age. 


indebted to the celebrated Dr Franklin for the first Yet there will be other, though less apparent benefits 
chart of its course. Being in London in 1770, his derived from the hand of science, drawing aside the cur- 
attention was called to a memorial which the Board of tain that so long has enshrouded the secrets of the deep. 


Customs at Boston had sent to the Lords of jhe Trea- 
sury, stating that the Falmouth packets were generally 


Seamen will take an interest in their profession bejmnd 
its mere practical technicalities. They who have the 


a fortnight longer on their voyage to Boston than best opportunities of observation, wilt become observers; 
common trading-vessels were from London to Rhode and what Scoresby has accomplished in the north, will 
Island. They therefore begged that the Falmouth he followed out all over the globe. Captain Methven, 
packets should be sent to Providence instead of to in afrecent work,* speaking of the advantages of educa- 
Boston. This appeared very strange to Franklin, as tional influence among those who intend to follow the 
the traders were deeply -laden and badly -manned sea, says :* To the cultivated lad, there is 5 new world 
vessels, to say nothing of the extra distance* between spread out when he enters on liis first voyage. As his 
London and Falmouth. He accordingly consulted ^education has fitted, so will he perceive, year by year, 
Nantucket whaling- captain named Folgcr, who lmp^ that his profession makes him acquainted with things 

pen@4<to be London at the time. Folgcr immediately new and instructive. He will dwell with interest on 

explained tfSPmystery by stating, that the Rhode the phases of the ocean— the storm, the calm, and the 
Island tfaaing-cap tains were acquainted with the breeze, and will lqpk for traces of the laws which 
course of the Gulf-streamfwhile thofe of the English regulate them. All 'this will induce a serious earnest- 
packet-service were not. *Th® latter kept in it, and ness in his work, and teach him to view lightly those 
were set back from sixty to seventy miles per day, irksome and often offensive duties incident to the 
while-the former merely ran dfcross it. At the request beginner/ We,may go, further, and say that his mind 
of Franklin, the Nantucket whaler traced the course will be led from nature upwards to its Great Architect ; 
of the stream, and the doctor had it engraved, and and by being'll wiser, he will become a better man. 
sent copies to the Falmouth captain#, who treated the «As an instance, we may conclude with the following 
commhnication wwh contempt. This course of the interesting extract from a letter written by an old 
Stream, as laid by Folger, has been attained in American shipmaster to Lieutenant Maury : — 
our charts aliisogl^o the present day. Who, we might ‘ I -am free to confess that for many years I com- 
ask, taught this unscientific Nantucket whaler so manded a ship, and although never insensible to the 
correct ra course of this mighty current, then so little beauties of nature upon the sea or land, I yet feel 
known ? It was the whales, the gigantic preyf he that, until I took up your work, I had been traversing 
followed; in the ocean. The right whale (Bakina the ocean blindfolded. I feel that, aside from any 
mysticatm*), as seamen term it, never enters the warm — 

waters of the torrid zone, IS as a wall of fire to these Education of Young Queers and the Youth of the Merchant Service. 

creatures. But they delight $o congregate, seekyig for London, ism. 
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pecuniary profit to myself from your labours, you have 
done me good as a man. You have taught me to look 
above, around, and beneath me, and recognise God’s 
hand in every element by which I am surrounded. 1 
am grateful for this personal benefit.’ 

Need the writer, who himself for many years 
traversed the great deep, say more ! * 


LIFE’S UNDEllCTJllRE ^TT. 

IN FODH CHAPTERS. — CHAT. II. s 

At length Annie’s room was taken possession of by a 
new tenant ; an old blind fiddler, with his aged wife. I 
begged them to allow me to remain with them ; and they 
cheerfully agreed to my request, for she was frail, and he 
required a hoy to lead him forth and extend his rounds. 
With pleasure I undertook the task: l felt 1 had 
advanced a step in life ; poor Annie’s had ended where 
mine began. I was no more urged forth before the 
dawn, winter and summer, to grope in garbage for 
bare life. 

T commenced my task next afternoon. I had no 
bashful feelings to subdue ; I rather felt proud as, 
barefoot and in rags, I led Willie through the streets. 
We never begged, but took all the coppers that were 
given us as he played through the streets. lie hail a 
double object in view ; for, blind as* he was, lie was an 
excellent violinist, and was often engaged for evening- 
parties, where they wished a dance. As wc wandered 
through the streets at night, we were at times taken 
.away in haste to tradesmen’s houses, where parties 
of young people were assembled, and who felt their 
enjoyment incomplete without a dance. 

I had now made a change, from want and suffering 
to luxury and comfort. As I led Willie home, warm, 
well-fed, and comfortable, the contrast was forced upon 
me as we walked along the same streets where Annie 
and I had a short time before, #at the same hours, wan- 
dered cold, hungry, and dejected. These parties ^verc 
our windfalls, and pretty frequent at New-year's time. 

Willie, after I had been a few weeks with him, was 
so pleased with me, that he bought me a suit of second- 
hand clothes. I was no more clad in rags ; but my old 
clothes were carefully kept as a check upon me, to be 
at once reassumed in the event of my misbehaving. 
We never went out until towards the afternoon ; in 
the forepart of the day^ he taught me to sing to liis 
fiddle. My voice was not powerful, but sweet and 
flexible ; and my ear was correct. I was now a great 
acquisition to him, for he took up the ballad-trade. 
I sung, and the ballads went from us as thick as snow- 
flakes for a time; but by and by the businqps slack- 
ened; yet it was still remunerating. In the winter 
months, our harvest lay in the city ; but as soon 
the month of June or July came round, we set off on 
our country rambles. 

It being war-time, we selected our songs accordingly; 
there is tact even in ballad-siffging in the city. We 
sung such as — There was a Gallant Soldier, on Sentry 
he did stand ; Fullerton's Light Horse ; Come all ye 
Gallant Sailors hold; Behold Poor Will, just come from 
Drill; Hey , Bonny Lass , will you * lie in a JSarrack : 
these took well, relieved with a love-song now and 
then. Up among yon Cliffy Rocks ; The Broom o' Ceyv- 
denknowes ; Logic o' Buchan ; and Come under my Plaidie 
— a new song, and a favourite. Such as these were our 
town-stock, and we throve on them. Willie told me, 
that within his recollection the taste of the people had 
completely changed, for at one time it was only gar- 
lands and long stories of ghosts that attracted ; ^ow, 
these did not sell. In the country, however, such 
ditties were still popular, and they sold well ; such as 
— It is a Sailor of whom 1 write ; Gregor Ghost ; Molly 
Baum; The Douglas Tragedy; The Bonny House o' 
Airlie; Edom o' Gordon ; The love-songs were the 


anme us in the towns, # but tile tragical ballads sold 
best. This was the happiest period of my life; I had 
no care, I had no want : yet I have sung for hours 
1 with no heart to sing, hut compelled by the certainty 
of a sly blow on the head from the end of Willie’s bow, 
if I slackened. He madg me always stand at his right 
side, and lie struck so dexterously, no one could see the 
Jbiow ; for he only drew {^longer bow, that the end. of 
it might reach me. * # 

Blind as he he was sharp as*a hawjk : I dared 
not leave his side lor a minute ; a.td at night he #ould 
hold my two hands in his, while he searched my 
pockets, lest I had concealed a half-penny, and made 
me clllcw a piece of bread, lest I had one in%j» 
mou^h. lie was not mmol, however, although he was 
jealous. I was strictly honest to him ; and mechanically j 
said my prayers night and ltioriiiiig; the old man lis- 
tened, and called me a good boy, hut never prayed 
himself. The strange associates with whom we were 
often, forced to mix in the low, lodging-houses often 
scoffed, but never interrupted me. • s I 

We were in our wanderings through Fife; it was I 
a summer evening; the clothes Willie had given mo | 
I had much outgrown, and they had been sorely jjiece^ I 
and patched by Mary bis wife. 1 w.ts singing away — 1 
a crowd of people stood round — I was selling fast, for ! 
I had just finished The fluid wife o' Auehtermuchty , and 
I now began The Hunting of Cheviot Chase. For this,' 
Willie had a tune peculiarly his own: as the verses 
occurred, his music was fierce, and again it availed — 
every note was^an echo of the song: no one could give 
its spirit-stirring strain better than he. All stood 
admiring; but I noticed a very genteel little *boy, 
about my own si/e and age, who was close by me. Ilis 
whole ^nind scented engrossed; his features and arms 
were all in action unconsciously; ho expressed every 
sentiment of the ballad; and when I finished, his eyes 
were filled with tears, while las face was flushed and 
liis hands clenched. We were going to give over for 
the day, and were about to leave the place, when lie 
said: ‘Please, do not go, until I bring mamma; you 
must sing that song to her, for I love it, and she will 
pay you well.’ 

In a few minutes, a servant came for us. I sang the 
song twice ; the boy hanging on his mother’s gown, 
and si* pleased and smiling at his enthusiasm. When 
I finished the lecoid time, he began to whisker to her, 
and I heard the words : ‘ Hear mamma, you don’t know 
that he is undeserving. Oh I mamma, he sings so | 
prettily, and he^is so poor; pray do, jflamma.’ She 
was a widow ; this her only child. 

We were taken into the kitchen, amd plentifully 
regaleij; after which she called mo to her, and ques- 
tioned me. 1 told her my sad tale, and everything about 
good Annie, and all her kindness to me. The lady put 
some questions from the Scriptures, which I answered 
readily; repeating, likewise, a psalm to her. » Thanks 
to Annie, my mind was stored wiff/Vueh matters; 
although at tips time the psalms and tflckallads held 
equal rank in my mi nu? I was repeating a second 
psalm, when the boy* interposed: ‘Oh! mamma/ said 
he, ‘ let him sing the song again ; I lovo it better than 
psalms ; and give hinf the last dress I wore. <$ray do, 
mamma, and I will be a good boy for a very long time/ 
She kissed her son, and I was dressed in the east clothes 
from shoe t6 clip, equipped like a butterfly new out of 
its chrysalis, and as proud as bo^could be, 

I have always found that ther«fi8*o pleasure without 
some pain, for until this hopr, t i^sver had had a shoe 
upon my feet; my first pair, although they went easily 
on, pinched me sorely for a time, ana caused me great 
uneasiness: vanity, however, enabled me to bear it, 
for vanity feels no pain. I had another ordeal to 
undergo * for Willie was much displeased, and said my 
vanity would ruin him. He carefully groped fine all 
over, and in anger ordered me to go back for my old 
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drees and resume it, or f should be his destruction. For accompanying me. I was singing If I had a Wife was 

the first time I rebelled, and he giew warm ; but Incept round as a Plum , when a shout arose from the 

out of his reach, and threatened rather to Tun away and audience #f ‘The bride! the bride!* I took my 
leave him, than relinquish my new dress. lie murmured, master’s hand, and led him forward a few paces, when 
but was forced to yield. lie soon grew reconciled, for we strucl^up Fy, let us «* to the Bridal , for there will he 
my smart dress rather increased his gains ; the people lilting there , and advanced until we reached the front of 
pitied us more when they ^iw so well-dressed a boy the proces&on. Close behind us came the cart with 
forced to sing ballads with h*^ aged father. I was so( the bride’s plenishing, laden high, and on tho top of all 
docile and obedient, everybody took me for his son. was her spinnihg-wheel, decorated with gaudy ribbons 
Willie himself Vas not in rags; hif dress was plain, streaming in the breeze : the horse was also decorated, 
but not patched, fof the fiddler scorned the name of Next followed the bride, led by her maidens and rela- 
beggar, and the idea of charit} r . I often heard him say, tivei#. When the procession reached tho door of the 
when roused by the taunt, his head erect, and his white bridegroom, his mother broke the bridal-cake over the 
"Sightless eyes rolling as he spurned the epithet am head of the bride, kissed and welcomed her home 
no beggar, I am a musician,; I give value for $11 I amidst loud huzzas and the firing of fowling-pieces, 
get ; music is worth gold. If I am not paid with gold, The tables were soon loaded with the feast, and the 
the fault is not mine; m&rit is not always rewarded, guests sat down after grace was said; and a long one 
Foreign music I have no taste for ; hut name any tune, it was, for the aged elder who spoke it, touched oil 
reel or strathspey, or any lilt from Johnnies Guty many subjects. At length Amen came, and the clatter 
BreeJcs to Logie o’ Buchan , and I will give you thenf in of spools, knives and forks, was the only sound heard 
true \$c<fftish style.* Such was his opinion of himself; for a time. Willie and I were not overlooked. We 
and, I must own, he had a wild melody in his playing sat in a corner, and had of the best as soon as tho 
that charmed his hearers, although a taught car might company were satisfied; and that was very speedily, 
f oun d many faults. At wedding, kirn, or banquet, for everybody ate as if it had been for a wager. The 
Willie would have been preferred by the guests to a tables were then cleared, and preparations for the dance 


more correct performer without his spirit. commenced ; while the old people retired to another 

These displays of temper took place only when house, to enjoy themselves over their cups, 
circumstances compelled us to stop at night in the low Willie and I wefe perched upon a table-top, and the 
haunts of vagrants, where I witnessed the same scenes dancing began with vigour: two reels on the floor at 
as in our garret. Many fff them were lazy impostors ; once. It was a stirring scene ; such shouts, such whoops, 
others were objects of charity, aged cv maimed, unfit such cracking of fingers, such noisy beating of time 
for |rork ; but all were improvident, for to-morrow and stamping of feet, can only be heard at a harvest- 
seldom found them possessed of any part of what they home or a penny- wedding. But towards the tormina* 
had obtained the day before. Meal in the country, tion, as the drink began to take effect, jealousies arose, 
their chief alms, they found moans# to dispose of to and high words, and even blows were exchanged ; so 
the industrious poor, who scorned to beg, but were Willie and I slipped off, and left the tumult behind, 
pinched by want : in the towns, they got in general For more than two years, I led blind Willie, and was 
money; but all complained that the begging-trade had happy and content, singing in the streets of my native 


much fallen off since they first knew it. 


city in winter and spring, and wandering in the country 


One day we got scent of a wedding that was to take during the summer months : yet our gains were not 
place in a village a few miles from whore we were great. We never wanted, but we never had much to 
performing. This was an occasion not to be let slip ; fall back upon. It was in the second winter after our 
so away we went, and arrived in the village the day return from our wanderings, poor Willie sickened and 
before its occurrence, and were fortunate enough died; and Margaret, his wife, aged and frail, was 
to be engaged. It was a pay or penny wedding— removed to the workhouse. Foor Willie Scott, he was 
a golden harvest for Willie, as well as for thef young always kind to me, and I loved him and Margaret for 
couple — A)r the object of a pay-w&ldiffg is to raise a their kindness ; hut not as I loved Annie. He taught 
sum of money for the bride and bridegroom. The me to sing for his own sake ; Annie taught me for mine, 
admission to the wedding-feast was two shillings, the He was not religious, neither was he profane: like 
dancers paying the fiddler, and anybody who chose to thousands of others, he neither believed nor disbelieved ; 
come on these terms was made welcome. his mind was a blank as dark as his eyes, stored only 

We reachetl the place on a Thursday afternoon ; all with songs and ballads, which he sang unconscious of 
was prepared, and a large barn fitted up with benches their besutics. 


and tables for the guests, a space being cleared before 
the barn for the dancers. Here, as the evening came 


/ I was again alone in the world, and felt my destitute 
Condition more keenly than at Annie’s death. I had 


on, Willie began; he fiddled vigorously, for he was more knowledge of the world; yet I knew not howto 
in higli^spirits^and the dancers seemed never to tire, earn a morsel of bread. I was averse to return to the 
The ale ^pd/whisky >vere not spared until it was gathering — indeed, the thing was hopeless ; forittjould 
growing late ; I daresay they would lyive danced all not possibly do more than sustain me in life* and I had 
night, but for the eccentricijy oj Willies fiddle, which now no home to sleep in, and no means of procuring 
gradually began to emit strange sounds — a mixture of clothing. The dress I had received from the lady was 
discordsj without tune or time. c Willie, however, was greatly worn; but this was not the worst. I had 
in general a strictly sober man. outgrown it much" : it stuck to me, and hampered all 

Next morning I was up betimes; all the village-dames my motions. My cuffs did not yeach my wrists by 
were in full employment, cooking the wedding-feast mpre than an inch, and my trousers had long bidden 
or preparing for it. All was joy and gladness, and my my ankles farewell. Stockings or shoes, I had none ; 
vocal powers were ijwhll requisition. I sang, Fy f let us a shirt I did not possess ; neither did I miss it. Such, 
a’ to the Bridal, fertmre will he liltidg there $ 'Ite Bride at this .period, was poor Charlie. 
came in frae the Byref Screw up your Pipe*; Johnny Cooper , 1 lurked about the old garret, and must have starved, 

and my other wedding- songs. I was feasted, and got had ( it not been for some of the inmates, who at night 
pence besides. It was far in the forenoon before ny gave me a small portion of their scanty fare. Miss 
master awoke out of a deathlike sleep, sick and op- Jane had gone; so had Tom: but where they were 1 
pressed wkj$headache ; but I got him breakfast, and he did not know, nor was it of much importance, for 
began to waver. The bride was to be conducted home slender are the ties that bind the poor : their sym- 
, at ; thr^j&kftnck i ' the strangers had begun to arrive pathies are strong when in contact; but when dispersed, 
long beMe that hour, and I was set to sing, Willie their own necessities absorb gill their cares. 
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I felt this could not last long. The new inmates 
of the garret were strangers to me. The one that 
occupied the Mournful Lady’s room, the test in the 
front, was a woman at the furthest verge of middle 
life. She had two sons about my own age, ij^id gained 
a livelihood by fortune-telling ; living well, in general, 
upon the credulity of others. Among her Visitors were 
many well-dressed females; in appearance far above 
the rank of the low and ignorant: She read their 
tca-cups, cut the cards, and interpreted theii; dreams. 
I never was present, neither was her sons, at any of 
these consultations: when a knock at her door* was 
heard, we disappeared until the visitors took their 
departure. 

When visitors were few and far between, she used 
to go out with a basket containing some articles, on 
pretence of selling them at tl)£ doors of gentlemen’s 
houses, where she imposed upon the servant-girls. 
She was improvident and dissipated, and, with all her 
gains, was often as poor as any inmate of th^ garret. 
Her boys were without education ; they could not 
read, and scrupled not to pilfer. Their mother never 
checked them for anything they either did or said : 
she had been herself well instructed in all the branches 
of lemale education, and was well connected ; but, 
having made a foolish and ill-assorted marriage, against 
the wishes of her parents and relations, had gradually 
sunk, along with her husband, frotif stage to stage, at 
each stage leaving behind them a little of any good 
principle they had. After her husband’s death, she 
became quite debased. 

There were other two aged widows, basket-women, 
struggling with honest pride through the last scenes of 
life. The earlier period of their life, although not 
wealthy, had been calm and happy— sad reverse ! — yet 
I never heard them murmur at their present lot : they 
were sober and pious. They were my friends, and 
gave me shelter, for the weather was very severe. One 
fire in the evening served thorn both ; for they could 
not afford two. There was another shared the sgme 
fire witli me ; I may say he was in the garret, but not 
of it. Poor man! he had mistaken his calling. He 
j was about fifty years of age, tall and thin ; his hair, 
scanty and grizzled, fast verging to gray ; his clothes, 
of an antique fashion, clean and threadbare ; he was 
humble and mild in address, but his figure was uncouth. 
His father was a small farmer, whose ambition was to 
see his son a minister, ami while lie lived, he had with 
great difficulty contrived to get him educated and 
! passed: but the poor dominie had not the least talent 
for oratory, and his voice was thin and weak. What 
his abilities were as a scholar, I cannot say ; but for 
years lie had obtained a scanty living by private teach- 
ing, though latterly, even this had nearly failed bin* 
and he must have starved, save, for the dinners anen 
suppers ho got from old acquaintances* He was not 
dissipated ; he was sinking fast to his grave through 
heart-sickness, brought on by want and blighted hopes. 

I could not be a burden on fhe poor widows, for I 
could aid them in nothing : I often wished I had had 
only five shillings, to buy a box apd furnish a small 
pack. I had heard of small beginnings ; but where 
was I to get one? — how was I to barn it? Once I 
mentioned my wish to the fortune-teller’s sons ; they 
urged me to join with them, and go a-pilfering, and^I 
would soon get more than five shillings. The tempta- 
tion was great ; but there was something within me 
that made me revolt at the thought of dishonesty ; 
it must, doubtless, have been the result of good Annie’s 
teachings. I went, out for a few days, and sung in 
the streets; but all I received barely kept me in life* 

I was too young, however, to despair. Even now X 
remember how eagerly I looked forth through our 
dingy window as soon as daylighVcame in, to ascertain 
| what kind of weather it was ; and if the fVost was gone, 
and the day looked mild, I felt a thrill of gladness. 


At present, I look baclsi upon this period of my life as 
an unpleasant dream . * 

I had offered myself as a drum-boy to all the re- 
[ eruiting-partics in town : I had gorte to the seaport, 
and offered myself as a ship-boy ; but my size, for 
I was small of my age, and my youth, caused me to be 
|Tpjerted. I would have fjpld myself as a slave to any 
lone had I had ati offer — anything to escape my present 
misery. The month of February fyand me Singing 
in the streets: there was a biting wind *that^blew 
through me when T did not atfain my voice; my 
teeth chattered in my head ; my fingers and toes 
ached % so much that 1 could not restrain my teys, 
which stole silently down my face. I had not tasted 
food # that morning ; it was now past mid-day ; I was 
almost in a sinking state. 1 had no ballads to give 
for half-pence ; but still 1 sang. No one stopped to 
hear me; it was far too cold. Still, I exerted my 
voice to the utmost ; for, had I slackened my efforts, I 
shcAild have broken down. It was i>p among yon Cliffy 
Rocks. I was on the point of giving over m^lc^Jmir, 
for 1 felt my strength failing fast, when a shabby- 
genteel dressed man stopped for a minute to listen. I 
looked piteously at him when I ended the song^Uu^ 
gave me a peiyiy, and said : * Boy, sing that song 
again.’ () what an effect that penny had ! — a dinner 
in its train, and perhaps a second penny! My spirits 
rose ; I sang it with vigour. When I concluded, he 
inquired if I could sing any others. I sang Ca ' the 
Ewes to the Knowes. At the Conclusion, I did not hold 
out my hand— I never begged. I thought lie was 
going away ; but he gave me another penny, ^ind 
inquired if I could sing many others. 

4 Yes. sir,’ I replied ; 4 any one you please, from Child 
J\f oj’ri'i *to Logie ti Buchan * lie smiled, and hade mo 
follow him ; and this I did with pleasure, until we 
came to one of the low neighbourhoods of the city. 

I was here led by him into a room whero a comely 
young woman was seated at a table in the window ; 
she looked at me in surprise as I stood close by the 
door, shivering with cold. After whispering together 
for some time, 1 was in a sullen tone desired by the 
woman to come in and warm myself. How genial it 
felt ; I had not been near such a fire for weeks. In a 
short time, dinner was prepared ; and after the two 
were ddne, a plentiful portion was given to me. All 
my misery was*for$?btten ; I felt as if transpJrted into 
another world ; and the fear of being turned out was 
the only thought that damped my joy. 

AYhen dinner m«s over, I was desired to sing. 1 sung 
several songs, and gave satisfaction to my listeners: 
they then inquired if, I could dance as wbll as I sang, 
or if ev-tr I had been with show-people. I said I could 
read and write, but I could not dance. 4 As for reading 
or writing,’ said they, 4 we have little use for it; hut if 
you had been a good dancer, it Mould have suited us 
better.’ They then inquired after my»£arcntst 1 told 
them my sad tale, and that I never had\had a friend 
in the world b*t good Agnie and blind Willie ; and 
they were both dead.,, Tljp young woman shed tears, 
and said : ‘ Poor fellow, your lot has been very hard ; 
but if you behave welj, and will stay with u& as we 
are in M'ant of a singing-boy, we will be good to you.* 
My heart filled ; I could not speak ; but tears of joy 
burst forth a^ T gave consent. 

In a short time, Leonora gaveune soap and water, 
and made me wash myself, for X sorely begrimed : 
cleanliness had never been urged, fl^on me, even by 
Annie, save on the Sabbath-mormbgs, for cleanliness 
amongst the very poor ill suits %heir* squalid misery. 
After my ablution, she trimmed and combed my long 
yellow hair, that hung in ringlets over my shoulders ; 
and I remember she gassed upon me, and ku$$d me as 
if by impulse. : : 

My new protector laughed, and said : 4 Leonora, have 
I not made a good hit ? We must clothe the boy/ 
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‘Not so fast,* she replied’, ‘iT must hear him again. 
Do you take me for a fool, BeHino ? (This was the 
name he at present went by.) I must hear him again.’ 

‘ You jade, do you not believe mo ? Up Charlie, and 
lot her hear you again.’ 

I struck up and sang Qeming through the Bye. 

_ i • r ‘ i l . r i\. ii. 


Leonora, a taught singer, found great fault with the. 
time and cadence; and I tol£ her that wt s the tinie^ 
and mftnner in wjiicli I had sung when I accompanied 
Willie’s fiddle. My new master now* "brought a violin 


Willie’s fiddle. My new master now Drought a violin 
from the next room* and played ; I. accompanying him 
for some time in quick and slow airs, for every one 
ofswhieh I had a song. Leonora was satisfied, and in 
^any of the songs she knew, sung along with me. Bcllino 
was in raptures agato. I cheerfully agreed to abide 
with them. I assisted Leonora in her household duties, 

| and became a great favourite ; and, although my clothes 
were tight and tattered, she made me strictly clean in 
my person, feet, face, and hands, and I felt a comfort 
I\hall never dreamed ftf until now. * 

‘Cfiaflie,’ said Bellino to me next forenoon, ‘your 
old songs and ballads will do well enough at times, but 
I must teach you other songs ; such as this.’ lie gave 
y ..n Italian song, and bade me read it to him. I 
did my beat to pronounce the words, l^jit knew not the 
moaning of one of them ; neither do I think he did so 
himself, for he did not translate it to mo, and said if I 
got the words by heart, we could smother the pronun- 
ciation in the music to hide my Scottish accent. It 
was not long ere I could Repeat it correctly; he playing 
the air over two or three times before I began to 
acoc^npany him. Thus was I occupied for many days, 
rehearsing and learning, happy and content. 

My mind was stored witli songs and ballads ; hut 
since Annie’s death, 1 had not learned one vcAe of a 
psalm, nor been in church, so feeble was the impres- 
sion Annie’s training had made upon my young mind. 
At times I even swore a little, so contagious is bad 
example. Ever since her death, I had become more 
and more remiss. I was too young to he vicious, even 
in the midst of vice : fearful of losing the favour of 
my protectors, I was diligent and submissive. Bcllino 
told Leonora I sung Italian songs like a native, and 
that my name must he Signor Carlino. 

- 

TRACINGS OF ICELAND ‘AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

THINGVALLJ1*— RIDE TO THE GEYSER^ : SECOND DAY. 

In the entire absence of inns in Iceland, it is customary 
for parties of the natives, when travelling, to carry a 
small low tent, under which they can sleep. IN a had 
such a conveniency in our baggage; but it was not 
called into use this evening, as a larger and better tent 
has been left at Thingvalia, for the use of travellers, by 
the French scientific expedition of 1836; and this, with 
the chpjeh, vjasdeemed sufficient to accommodate us. 
The churcn! it will sound s^ange that#^church should 
be regarded as a fit and proper jilace for lodging, even 
in a country so rude as Iceland ; but it appears from 
the regort of all travellers, |hat it is everywhere 
customary to allow places of worship to be so used, 
when the stranger prefers it, as he is very apt to do, to 
any of the filthy and stifling houses of l£ie peasantry. 
On the present occ&non, we learned *that the church 
was at our serviejiwinder the simple restriction that 
we should bring mykay into it to sleep updu. The 
parson, a plain-looking middle-aged man, dressed much 
as an assistant Highland schoolmaster would be in our 
country, Ispeedily came with the key to give us admis- 
sion, and seemed disposed to do all he could for us; 
but that sps very little.. He had one spare bed at our 
service;; and this we all insisted should be occupied 
by the senior gentleman of our party, who bad had 
>-ome threatenings of lumbago. Besides this special 


hospitality, he gave us the use of a fire in his house 
for the boiling of our coffee. A corrupt Latin was the 
only language in which our clerical friend could impart 
his ideas to us. But we had little inclination for 
conversatjon at this moment. 

While the younger and more active men were busy 
erecting this tent, and preparing for an evening meal 
on the green, some of us inspected the interior of 
the church, which we all declared to be the greatest 
curiosity, of its kind we had ever seen. Imagine a 
low hovel-like structure — tarred deals ingrafted on 
a rcAigh masonry — the roof covered with green sod ; 
the interior twenty-five feet long by ten feet three 
inches wide. Entering by a door four and a half feet 
high, at the west end, we proceed along a narrow pas- 
sage, having five or six short pews on each side, com- 
posed of the rudest cfypentry, and resting on the bare 
earth. The last nine feet at the east end is set apart 
as a chancel, with a deal-seat all round the interior, and 
a rail yi the centre, exactly three feet square, within 
which is a small communion-table, or rather ledge, 
bearing two homely brass candlesticks, sucli as may be 
found in common use in cottages in our country. There 
were some attempts at that decoration which all the 
less severe forms of Frotestantism encourage. Over the 
communion-table were some coarse pictures— subjects 
incomprehensible. The screen dividing the chancel from 
the body of the cfturch was a neat piece of carpentry 
on an architectural design, coloured, and inscribed with 
1 the scrolls that teachr us to live and to die.’ A pulpit, 
barely sufficient to stand in, projects from the screen 
into the pewed space, having light from a single pane 
in the roof just over the desk. It was with an in- 
controllable feeling of amusement, strangely mingling 
with intense feelings of personal discomfort, that I 
examined the place and all its miniature features. At 
last, sitting down on the floor of the pulpit — for it has 
no seat — and leaning back in it, as one might do in an 
arm-chair, my eye caught a legend inscribed over the 
insifle — llahenti Dahitur. Alas ! nothing for the Cartnti , 
i bitterly thought, with an instant protest against the 
slightest intention of treating irreverently that text of 
profound meaning, even exjurossed, as it here was, under 
associations of the most homely kind. 

Five of us were able to stow ourselves in the chancel 
for a night’s rest, using each his blanket and such other 
wrappings as he had brought with him ; while one of the 
Danish passengers took up a position in two pows near 
the door. The night passed in a much more comfort- 
able ihanner than, I expected. It was curious to waken 
in the morning, and by peeps through the opening 
eyes, under the imperfect light, catch the curious 
features of that dwarf-church, its j>ictures, candlesticks, 
Jrgends, and little windows, while the mind as yet was 
Acarccly alive to a whereabouts. Finding further sleep 
hopeless, I gof up, and, sitting amongst my unconscious 
'companions, penned this part of my journal. Then, 
making my way out over the limbs of the Dane who 
occupied the couple hi pews, I found the sun up and 
shining over the dewy green and gray landscape, and 
the mist slowly withdrawing from the lake; the river 
rolling placidly in front, with some cows feeding on its 
banks ; a hovel hear by smoking ; the people of the 
farm beginning to stir abroad for thejp work : things 

general rather cheerful. One prominent object was 
the wavy crest of the nearer side of the Allmannagiau ; 
but the eye was quickly invited to the more striking, 
half snow-clad mountains in the background, , amongst 
which wag conspicuous an ancient volcanic one, called 
Skaldhreid [Broad -shield, a name referring to its form 
as a low cone]. In the perfect daylight, I could now 
comprehend the nature of the Allmannagiau and the 
matters connected with it. An extensive tract of high 
ground, composed of*roek bared by ice, has here expe- 
rienced a subsidence, causing a long hollow or valley. 
The Allmannagiau is but , one ofi the lateral rents 


| resulting from this subsidence. Along the rising- 
ground to the eastward, appear four more, one above the 
j othcl, and all parallel ; a feature heretofoAi scarcely 
adverted to by any traveller. The scenery tells its 
talc admirably. We see in a moment the coi^iequenccs 
of a stupendous natural event, of a kind which we are 
accustomed to thi#k of as peculiar to an eJrly state of 
things, but which is proved to be late or recent by its 
manifest posteriority to the glacial epoch. It waS the 
first time that the consequences of any of tile more 
tremendous convulsions of nature were brought tan- 
gibly before me ; and I should vainly cndeavoiTr to 
describe the sensations which the spectacle excited. I 
think there can be no room to doubt that the lake has 
been formed in consequence of the subsidence, for the 
subsided ground passes beneath its waters. 

I Before setting out on our journey this morning, we 
had an opportunity of examining the walls of the 
| Alln^annagiau, and found them composed of fully five 
beds of trap, of unequal and varying thickness, and 
thus very unlike the regular stratification of the 
Faroe Islands. We lmd also an opportunity of examin- 
ing the fall of the river Oxerfi over the higher cliff, 
and its escape through a passage in the lower, after a 
short course in the bottom of the chasm. The cascade 
is one of a highly picturesque character. All along 
the neighbouring valley of subsidence, are short irre- 
gular chasms, full of fine clear water, which flows 
towards the lake. It is stated that people can fish by 
merely dropping a baited line through a hole into this 
subterranean river. 

Thingvalla is the same word as Dingwall, the name 
of a town in Ross-shire, and Tingwall, in Zetland, and 
the Isle of Man, signifying the plain of the assembly. 
The Althing, or supreme court of the Icelanders, was 
established here in 028, and continued to be held in the 
same place till 1800, when it was removed toReikiavik. 
Till 1600, it was held in the open air — a primitive style 
of court, which was once known in our own country, 
where the tops of certain hills, or the summits of the 
artificial mounts called moot-hills , were places for the 
administration of justice. The various spots can Rtill 
he pointed out near Thingvalla, where witches were 
burnt, where unfaithful wives were drowned, and v here 
male culprits were beheaded. 

The first few miles of our journey to-day were 
across the valley of subsidence, which wo found to he 
fully as rough as any fmrt we had passed over, and, 
moreover, covered with a low brushwood, composed of 
dwarf birches. These are miserable examples of trees, 
seldom more than three feet high, and shewing every- 
where a tendency to creeping along the ground, as if 
obliged to cower under the severity of the* climate. 
After skirting for a little way the border of the lalte, 
where we observed wild swans and other aquatic bira 
in considerable plenty, we came to a steef> slope, forming 
the eastern boundary of the valley — ground which we 
knew to have once been level, but let down into an 
inclination in consequence of The convulsion referred 
to. It* was a ipost picturesque and romantic sight to 
see from the rear the cavalcade of horsemen, and the 
drove of spare horses, threading scg-tteredly their way 
up this rude and bosky ascent, and one by one disap- 
pearing over the sky-line at the top. At the top, we 
have to cross one of the rents which have been spol§en 
of— a terrific abyss called the Hrafnagiau [Raven's 
Chasm], which extends for two or three miles, with a 
width of from ten to thirty feet ; and would be totally 
impassable, but for a few blocks which have fallen in 
at a certain place, *and to some extent filled up thAgulf. 
"From the general narrowness, irregularity, and aark- 
nest of this chasm, it would form an admirable retreat 
for a number of outlaws or robbers. The surface con- 
tinues for miles to exhibit the same fractured character, 
with less appalling effects. There are also short minor 
subsidences, leaving a piece of surface forty feet or so 


below the rest, while at the ends, a thin superficial 
crust having remained at the original level, ‘antres 
vast’ have been formed. 

After leaving this district, tho roild goes over some 
high ground more than usually close to the mountains, 
and at a considerable elewation upon them. Here the 
^evidences of tho work of gre become more striking, the 
“surface be|ng mainly composed of scoria} and slag, 
starting up in tljjn, withered, irregular forms <Jut of a 
base of black or red dust. One can observe little 
difference between, these masses jfnd the stuff thrown 
out from a glass-house. Meanwhile a dull drizzle met 
us in % the teeth, and threw a gloomy shade over £his 
Tartarean landscape. Tins withered scorious obelisks 
then looked like a host of wild animated figures sur- 
rounding us. When we. raised ou* heads against tho 
blast, and took a glance at*the mountains close beside 
us on the left, we saw them shooting up into dark lofty 
angular summits, strikingly different from the rounded 
outline of eminences which we had hitherto seen. 
While fire was the word borne on their front, lay 
in deep beds in every shady recess, seam, and terrace. 
We felt that we were now beginning to come in contact 
with some of those peculiarly savage scenes, thtM&*£w 
of extraordinary operations of nature, for which Iceland 
is celebrated. It was only left to us to regret that wo 
should get hut peeps, hb it were, of the outskirts of the 
grander scenes presented by the island. 

After some hours’ hard riding, we passed out of the 
drizzle and the high grounft together, and suddenly 
found purselvcF»on the edge of a fine grassy plain, such 
as might have formed a most desirable race-groujid in 
England. It was the first piece of pleasant scenery we 
had yet seen in Iceland, and the feeling of relief and 
cheerfulness wlii^li it communicated raised us all into • 
the highest spirits. The horses were let loose, the 
provisions brought forth, and a lunch arranged on the 
ground. A bright river passing through tho valley 
supplied us with fine water. A small party of natives, 
halting with a tent and a few travelling ponies, about 
200 yards from us, evoked associations of primitive 
styles of life, as described in the Bible and other books. 
The place was, after all, beauty in the lap of horror, for 
the plain was hemmed in by an amphitheatre of lofty 
black mountains, which rose like walls before us, and 
lost tldfir heads in the clouds. 

After an hour’s rest, we mount again and s?t forward, 
and now again we cross over high ground, but not quite 
so savage as before ; and about four o’clo<jjr, we dcsceiTTf 
on Apa-valn, a lake reposing in the bosom of a wide 
basin-formed country. Here was a hot , or farm-stead, 
which I would fain have stopped to inspect. On the 
brink inf the lake, too, only a quarter of a mile from 
our track, was a cluster of hot-springs, sending up a 
tempting Column of steam. But as there was still 
nearly the half of our day’s journey before us, it was 
necessary to push on. Crossing a spTjwlingJ Vivcr, we 
came once more to high ground, wlu£rc the drizzle 
recommenced, % and madg us all very uncomfortable. 
Now and then, a loijely *farrn-stead varied the scene. 
At one we observed women milking the ewes in a fold 
— a business once common in Scotland, and OTibalmed 
in our national poetry, but long obsolete, while here 
it is still common. I now began to feel extremely- 
fatigued by # the length of the ride, and sometimes 
lagged so much behind as to fce in some danger of 
losing my party and going a&trjSL Then would Carl 
come dbreering back on his wingel pony, and kindly 
try to get me brought forward* The ^country was 
not now so rough as it had beBn during the first day 
%nd the earlier part of this. But a new difficulty beset 
us. In the turfy soil over which the track passes, 
ten or a dozen narrow paths had been formed by the 
ponies^ and all of these worn at least two feet deep. 
The feet of the horseman were thus liable evetfy now 
and then to come against the side of the path, or to be 
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trailed over it, causing him tc lose the stirrup, and since stopping would call up a new and more poignant 
be sadly deranged in his seat, fhe violent strain to sensation. Two hours passed thus, after which wo 
which my over-fatigued person was exposed through ( got into a*wide flat valley — miles -breadth of flooded 
this cause was sifch as I cannot attempt to describe, meadow-ground — along which we skirted till we began 
It was most provoking to see so much inconvenience to see, at the distance of two or three miles, on a piece 
submitted to, where a man with a spade could have of sloping ground, under a small hill, a strange assem- 
cleared perhaps a mile of goo^ road in a day. I verily i blage of malses of steam waving in t*e evening breeze, 
believe it is the ponies whjph cause theA roads to Our eyes became fixed, of course, on this object, which 
remain ^unimprorpd. Were there sjich a tiling as every minute had a different aspect. I felt uncertain 
traveling 6n foot, travellers would improve the roads if this wa/j the smoke of the Geysers, and, lagging so 
as they went along, 4 here flinging a stone out of the far behind, had no means of ascertaining. But pre- 
way, there knocking down some narrow turfy division sontly, there shot up amongst the waving masses a 
between two tracks; for it so happens that ^ man column of steam, spreading at the top like a tree, and 
requires a wider space to walk in than a horse. Raised I then felt sure that we were at length approaching the 
on horseback, they arc the less likely to pause with a object of our journey. Crossing the flooded meadow- 
view to effecting such improvements; and finding they ground, nnd passing a farmhouse on the hill-face, we 
can scramble on by aid of the wonderful adroitness of came about ten o’clock to the field which contains 
their steeds, they do scramble on accordingly, leaving these wonderful springs. It was still clear daylight. 


things from year to year unimproved. 


though at other seasons comparatively dry. 


attention required for the beast and his footing. We 
pass; we get through the second half of the river 


The ground seemed like a place where some work is 


About seven o’clock, we came to the BrorA, ‘or going on that calls for extensive boilings of caldrons. 
Bridge River, and encountered one of the strangest Were 5000 washerwomen to work in the open air 
adventures that had yet occurred. This is a copious together, the general effect at a little distance might 
rushing stream, deep seated in a rocky channel, and be somewhat similar. Turning the corner of a turf- 
to ford. It has been found that the best enclosure, I beheld a rill of hot water passing ulong a 
place to cross it for this road is at a ppint just above white crusted channel. Presently, I observed beside 
a cascade. The cascade, however, is a horseshoe one, this stream a little hole among the Btones, with hot 
with the curve prolonged about a hundred yards up water plop-plopping in it, exactly as in a kettle. My 
the stream, forming through that space a narrow beast did not like it, and for some time refused to 
chasm, into which the water falls with tremendous proceed. Going on, I found more holes of the same 
violence. It has been fflund necessary to ford, not kind ; then larger apertures, from which only steam 
above this chasm, but across it; and for this purpose a was coming. Then joining my companions, now dis- 
woodfjn bridge has been laid over it, half buried in the mounted, I found myself in the midst of the Geysers, 
rushing waters when the stream is tolerably copious, A strange scene it was— the multitude of horses, men, 


and baggage, in the midst of a multitude of earth-fast 


here we come in a wondering cluster to the higlf bank boiling kettles. There is ther tent pitching on the 
of the Brorfl, and look down with a kind of awe on green — there is the Great Geyser, perched on its mount 
the arrowy dashing river, and the roaring cascade, and of incrustations ! A large flock of sheep is passing by, 
the singular bridge laid across the chasm, with the attended by shepherds, who do not bestow a passing 
water running a foot deep on its hoards, and a river glance on the Geysers, familiarity having had its usual 
to wade girth-deep before we get to the said bridge, effect with them in creating indifference. I sat on the 
and another after we pass it — if wc ever shall pass it! beast, and gazed around with wonder, the mind being 
What a strange affair for civilised men to be engaged active, while the body was actually torpid with suffer- 
in ! Behold, however, a guide is already in to lead mg. It was necessary to call the help of a guide ere 
the way for the bridge. The baggage and relief ponies I could dismount ; and when T did reach the ground, 
follow, feeling with their toes for a safe footing on the my limbs yielded under me. What were the sensations 
rocky bottom, while the water chjfes angrily 'round of the pony which had borne me forty miles that day, , 
them. Tne long string passes on, and then the gentle- I cannot pretend to guess ; but it struck me that a 
men-travcllers follow, feeling ‘in for it,’ and resolved handsome apology was due to Him from his rider. 

* to take theii^hance. I go on with admiration over- 

mastering fear. One glance up and* down while on 

the bridge, to see the blue and white water tumbling IJANS .CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


into the gulf*and rushing madly along below that Wiia.t British boy or girl does not know the name of 

IV Glfristian Andersen, the kindly, genial, quaint, 


/id loving story-teller of Denmark ? — the chronicler 


beyond ; and we scramble up the rough bank, and look of that immortat ‘Ugly Duckling/ whose ‘ Eventyr' has 
back, to<wond<^**s much at having passed, as we five invested with romantic interest the quackings of every 
minutes befor<fwondercd whether we should be able web-footed denizen of the poultry-yard. In many a 
to pass or no. I should nation that the bridge, nursery, the warlike ‘tin-soldier ' (now invariably a 
which is about eight feet bapad^and may be twenty Russian, as he used to be a Frenchman), the top, the 
long, has a railing on each side. Formerly, it was an( j even jf urse »g darning-needle, have all become 

na 5J? we i“ an< * ha( n .?/- a .*V ' $ , . , , so many deathless heroes of romance, through the magic 

We were now withm sight of a mountain beyond . , 0 , f A .r* 

which were the Geysers, still, however, ten miles touch of tlus gentle Scandinavian enchanter. AUhis 
distant. Most of the party dismounted, for a few wo f k8 have been, as they well deserve to be, translated 


minutes, to survey th&rfiver and its cascade. My fatigue into English, with the exception of his very last, Mit 
forbade me to do tiffs, .lest I should not be able to Liv's Eventyr , which has but just appeared in Copen- 
mount again. 1 troSught of my too great reserifblancc bagen, and of which we have been so fortunate as to 
to the worthy Burgher minister of Fenicuick, who said obtain a copy. It is a continuation and extension of 
wcswdhderfully constituted to take a the Xnte St o/ Lif which bro {ight down A»der- 
groat deal of ease;’ implying, e converse, that it watf o M a 

not fitted to endure a great deal of fatigue. And then f 8 autobiography to the year 1846, and of whiolt a 
I felt amused at thinking of the Burgher minister of translation, Mar y Howitt, appeared m I^ndon in 
^ Fenicuick oq the banks of a river in Iceland. And then 1847 - Tho present work, which forms the twenty- 
; we got into motion again, and I went on automatically, second and concluding volume of a collected {edition of 
: too p&iued to feel, more content to proceed than to stop, his writings, takes up his history at that point, and 
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brings it down to the present year. It will, no doubt, 
efelong be translated in exttnso ; but meanwhile we 
are happy to presept our readers with a fey extracts, 
chiefly descriptive of his visit to England and Scotland 
in 1 847. lie says : * 

‘ King 'Christian VIII. had received froip the well- 
known London publisher, Richard Bentley, a hand- 
somely bound edition of my translated works. The 
kindly feeling which his majesty entertained, towards 
me was greatly increased when he read the True Story 
of my Life. 

“Now, for the first time, I know' you thoroughly,” 
said he cordially to me one day when I entered the 
audience-chamber, in order to present a copy of my 
last book. “ I seoyou so seldom,” continued the king. 
“We must talk together oftener*’ 

“ That depends on your majesty,” answered I. 

“ Yes, yes — you are right ! ” said he ; and then, in 
the kindest manner, expressed his pleasure at the fame 
I had won in Germany and England. Before I took 
leave, the king inquired : “ Where do you dine 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ At the restaurant,” was my reply. 

“ Better come to us, and dine with mo and my wife. 
We sit down to table at four o’clock.* 

As I mentioned before, I had received from the 
Princess of Prussia a beautiful album, in which were 
many interesting autographs. Their majesties looked 
over it; and when I took it back, I found that the king 
had written in it the following sentence 

“ Through well-employed talents to achieve for one’s- 
self an honourable position, is better than favour and 
riches. Let these lines remind you of your well-wishing 
friend, Ciikistian R.” 

It was dated the 2d of April*, which the king knew 
was my birthday. Tho Queen Caroline Amelia had 
also written a few kind and gracious words. No costly 
gift could have gladdened me so much as these trea- 
sures of word and spirit. One day, the king asked me 
if I were not going to England. I answered that I 
hoped to do so in the course of the approaching summer. 

“ You can get money from me,” said his majesty. 

I thanked him, hut said : “ I have no need of that; 
for the German edition of my works, I have revived 
eight hundred rix-dollars, and that money, I can spend 
in travelling.” 

“ But,” said the king smiling, “ in England ^ou will 
be the living representative of Danish literature, an<\ 
you must therefore live in some measure well and' 
handsomely ” ( smukt oy godC). % 

“ Oh, so I will ; and as soon as my cash runs short, 
I’ll travel homewards.” ^ 

“JTou can write directly to me for whatever you 
nce<V J said the king. 

“ 0 no, your majesty, I ahail not do that ; another 
time, perhaps, I may trespass on * your kindness ; 
but ohe ought not to be always tormenting, and I 
hate to talk about money ! But may I write to your 
majesty without asking for anything ? Write— not as 
to the king— for then it could be only a formal epistle 
— but a$*to one whom I hold very dear ?” The king 
graciously gave hi% permission, and seemed pleased 
with the manner in which I had met his proffered 
kindness/ 

Our author left Copenhagen in May 1847, and 
travelled through Holland to Rotterdam. There* he 
embarked on board a steamer for London; and he 


describes in a lively mariner tile impression which the 
Thames, with its foists of masts and innumerable 
t steamers, produced on his mind. From the Custom- 
house, where he landed, he took a ‘ Aip * — a species of 
vehicle he .holds in especial favour — and drove to 
.a hotel in ^Leicester Square, to which he had been 
pecommcndld by II. C. (Elated. Here he at first fancied 
•himself in Excellent quarters, although he sayS! ‘The 
red yellow sun slione in through my winflow^s if 
through the glass* of an oil-flask;’ but the Danish 
ambassador, Count Reventlow, whom he called on next 
morning, warned him not on any account to say tllat 
he lived in Leicester Square, whiqh was by no moans a 
fashionable locality. ‘And yet/ rftuarks our honest 
Dane, ‘ I lived close to Piccadilly, in a large square, 
where tho Earl of Leicester’s marble statue Stood 
amidst green trees. The Chevalier Bunsen, Count 
Reventlow, and several ambassadbrs, visited me there ; 
but it was not the fashion. In England, everything is 
etiquette ; even the Queen herself is bound by it in her 
own house. I was told, that one day when she 
airing in one of the beautiful parks, she would” fain 
have prolonged lier drive, but eight o’clock was the 
precise hour for dinner ; and if she did not return to 
the minute, all England would animadvert on her 
conduct. In freedom’s land, one is near dying of 
etiquette ; yet that is, after all, hut a trifle, where there 
is so much that ft? excellent/ 

Count Reventlow, on the day after his arrival, 
obtjuned for him an invitation to an evening-party at 
Lord* Tail mers ton’s, where he was delighted with his 
reception — having made, as his countryman assured 
him, ‘ a sudden jump into high-life/ Yet the honeyed 
words of the Duchess of Suffolk, who called the 
I nipruvisatore 1 the best book about Italy,’ or the interest 
testified by the Duke of Cambridge respecting Chris- 
tian VIII., could not prevent Andersen from feeling 
thoroughly overcome by tho heat, the crowd, ‘ the 
moving on polished floors, and listening to a chattering 
in divers languages which I did not understand.’ 
‘Many,* he say^ ‘handed me their cards witji invita- 
tions,’ ‘ To-morrow,’ whispered his friend in Danish, 
‘ we’ll look over the cards, and choose the b est I 
Invitations poured in upon him ; and in tkveu 'w tiTTs’lie 
became quite tireS of the whirl of high-life. One day 
he repaired to Brompton, to visit Jenny* Lind, who 
lived thgre in a pretty cottage. 

‘ Wheu she saw me from the window,’ he says, ‘ she 
ran out to the door, seized both my hands, and led me 
into the sitting-room. A crowd of persons were always 
loitering about the garden-gate, with thc-hop o efc a ceing 
her. On her table lay several elegantly bound books ; 
amongst them site shewed fcie the True Story of my Life, 
which Mary Howitt had dedicated to her. Beside it 
lay a large caricature, representing a nightingale with 
a woman’s face. Lumiey, standing by, was strewing 
sovereigns over her neck, in order to make her sing. 
We talked of *>us homo in the north, and of many other 
things. She promised to give me\ticket to the Opera 
every tiipe she sang. I must notl^nk, she said, of 
buying one, they were so ridiculously dear. “ Let 
me siug for you there, and then, at honj$, yoh can read, 
a ^tory for me 1 ” Only twice, however, did my 
numerous engagements permit me to use the punctually 
sent tickets.’ ’ 

Count Reventlow took Andersen to visit Lady 
Morgan. The old lady had requested him to defer his 
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visit until she should *Jmvc read his works, which it 
appears she had not previously dope. He seems to have 
been more gratified with an evening which he spent at 
the Countess of Blessington’s. * Charles Dickens,’ he 
says, ‘ came in, young, handsome, with an intelligent 
friendly expression of couytenance, anl beautiful 
hair, falling down at each side. We pressed each, 
other’s hand, spoke and understood each other, it 
was s« glad to t meet the ohe of England's living] 
authors, whom I prized the most higMy, that my eyes 
filled* with tears. ‘Dickens understood my feelings: 
he sat near me at table, and took wine with me, as 
did, also the present Duke of Wellington, then Marquis 
of Douro.’ # 

* St Paul’s,* he says, ‘looks better on the outside 
than it does within. It struck me as resembling if fine 
pantheon, with its marbHi monuments. In Nelson's, 
stands a youthful figure pointing towards one of the 
four names of battles which arc there inscribed. That 
one is Copenhagen ; a^id, as a Dane, I felt that it v as 
as ifX;3«rished to efface it from the triumph.’ 

The present Baron Ilambro invited Andersen to 
visit him at his country-scat near Edinburgh. The 
J.p^Uption was accepted ; and, furnished by Mr Jordan 
with a letter of introduction to Lord Jeffrey, our 
author travelled northwards. There ^s nothing very 
remarkable in the account "Of his visit to Scotland, lie 
describes Edinburgh and the surrounding country 
pretty much as any common-place tourist might do, and 
scarcely names any trait of individual interest, save 
such as tend to his ow n glorification. Indeed, truth to 
tell, the quaint naivete of the wan is sadly spoiled by 
the absorbing egotism of the author. He says : ‘ T met 
the jovial critic Wilson ; he was all life and smrits, 
and jestingly called me “ Brother.” £ritics of tVe'most 
opposite parties united in testifying good-will towards 
me. “The Danish Walter Scott” was the honourable 
title which many conferred on me, unworthy of it. 
The authoress, Mrs Crowe, brought me her novel 
Susan Hoplcy , which has been translated into Danish.’ 

Andersen had received a gracious invitation to visit 
the Queen and Prince Albert in the Isle of Wight ; but 
was not able, when in England, to avail himself of it. 
It was then intimated to him that be might wait upon 
ller Majesty at Balmoral ; but alas ! our honest Dane’s 
cash began to run short. ITe felt an honourable delicacy 
in trcspifesing on the liberality of* his « friends here, or 
of his sovereign in Denmark ; and, aware that a visit 
• »rtlaJ^pg l i s h royalty w r ould necessarily entail consider- 
ableei^efflfe, he magnanimously resolved to forego 
that honour, as well as the great pleasure of a visit to 
Abbotsford.* On bis journey to the south, he met in a 
railway-carriage Theodore Book and his wife They 
made acquaintance with him, and told him that the 
newspapers contained a full account of his visit to the 
Queen! 

4 Th# Scottish journals said that I had read some of 
my tkies alouafor ller Majesty ; and yet there was not 
one word of truth in it. At one of the railway-stalls, I 
bought the last number of Punch. I was mentioned in 
it, with a remark to the effect, that it was strange that 
I, a foreigner, an author from another country, should 
be honoured by England’s Qiilen with an invitation, 
which was not given to any English writer. AH this 
pained roe considerably; but with respect to what 
Punch had said, mv^fellow-traveller dorfiforted me by 
I remarking : “ Tha# it was a certain sign of popu- 
larity to be notjjfed in that paper : many Englishmen 
would give a great de$l of money to obtain such a 
distinction * 

W hen Andersen returned to London, he found it quite 
deserted^ the beau monde. On invitation, he visited 
Mr Dieiehs, and was hospitably entertained by him in 
his. pleasant cottage at Broadstaira. He^aya: ‘ We 
talked of Denmark and Danish literature ; of Germany, 
j and its language, which Dickens wished to learn. After 


dinner, the children came in. “We have plenty of 
them ! ” said Dickens. There were five, for the sixth was 
away from home. They all kissed me, and the youngest 
one kisseahis own little open hand, and then offered 
it to me. With coffee came in a young lady — one of 
my admirtrs, Dickens said, to whom he had promised 
an invitation whenever I came. The evenirfg passed 
swiftly. Mrs Dickens was quite full of Jenny Lind, 
and wished greatly to possess her autograph, which 
it was /-very difficult to obtain. I happened to have 
the littlo’note in which the great songstress had bidden 
me gvelcomc to London, and told me her address ; 
that I gave to Mrs Dickons. It was late in the evening 
when we parted, and Dickens promised to write to me 
to Denmark. 

Yet we were to meet onee more. The next morning, 
when 1 was about to start in the packet from Ihunsgate, 
my kind friend made fliis appearance. “ I must still 
say another farewell !” lie exclaimed, and accompanied 
me on board, where he remained till the last moment. 
We pressed eacli other’s hand ; lie looked with his 
bright lieartful eyes so kindly into mine ; and as the 
vessel sped onwards, he stood On the verge of the 
light-house, looking so brave, so young, so handsome as 
he waved his hat. Dickens was the last to w r aft me a 
greeting from dear England’s coast. 

The first little book I wrote after my return to 
Copenhagen, I calif d A Christmas Greeting to my English 
Ft iends. It was dedicated to Charles Dickens, and 
sent to him. I received^ the following reply : — 

“A thousand thanks, my dear Andersen, for your 
kind and most highly-prized remembrance of me in 
your Christmas- book. I am very proud of it, feel 
myself highly honoured thereby ; and I cannot suffi- 
ciently express how greatly I value such an evidence 
of friendship from a man of your genius. 

Your book has rendered my Christmas hearth more 
joyous. We are all enchanted with it. The little boy, 
and the old man, and the tin-soldier, are my especial 
favourites. 1 read these stories over several times, 
and always with unspeakable pleasure. A few day* 
since, I w as in Edinburgh, where I saw some of your 
friends, who spoke much of you. Come to England 
again — and soon ! But whatever you do, do not cease 
to write, for we could not afford to lose even one of 
your thoughts. They are so simply and truly beautiful, 
that you must not keep them confined iu your own 
head. * 

Wc have long since returned from the coast where 
I bade you farewell, and are again in our own house. 
My wife serds you her affectionate remembrances; 
her sister sends the same, and so do all the children. 
And a^ wc are all of the same mind, I pray you to 
receive the whole summed up in a loving greeting 
Hfrom your sincere and admiring friend, 

t Cuaules Dickens.” * 

The year 1848 came on — a remarkable year, a 
volcanic year— in w^jch the great time-wave rolled 
bloodily also over our fatherland. In the beginning 
of January, King Christian VIII. lay sick. The last 
time I saw him was one evening when I received an 
invitation to tea* and to bring something with me to 
read for his majesty. I found with him only the queen, 
one lady and one gentleman in waiting. The king 
freeted me in his usual kind and cordial manner ; but 
he could not rise from the sofa* I read aloud two 
chapters of my then unfinished romance, The Two 
Baronesses, and afterwards two or three 'short tales. 
The king seemed quite lively, and laughed and talked 
as«*usual. When I was going rfway, he nodded to 
me from his couch, and the last words I heard 

* This letter appears in H. C. Andersen’s book translated into 
Danish, and is now again rendered into English. It; is IWobJbje 
that the double translation has considerably altered the original 
toumure de phrase. 
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him utter were : 44 We must see each other soon 
I again.” But it was not to be. He became very ill. 

I I felt a restless fear of losing him, and went^out daily 
i to Ameliaburg to inquire. Soqn came the certainty 
j that this sickness was unto death. Deeply moved, 1 
i went with the sad tidings to G<ilenschliqjcr, who, 

! strangely enough, could not yet believe that* the king’s 
|j life was in danger. He saw my agitation, and burst 
j into tears, 60 heartfelt was his attachment to our king. 

| The next day, I met him on the palace-steps, Waning 
1 on Cliristiani, who had just left the royal bed-diambcr. 
(Elenschltiger was very jjale, and spoke not a w*>rd, 
but pressed my hand in passing, while the tears stood 
in his eyes. The king had been given over ! 

On the 20th of January, I stood in the evening, amid 
the snow, and gazed up at the windows of the chamber 
where my king lay dying. Next morning, when 
I returned, there was a crowfl outside the palace. 
Christian VIII. lay dead 1 1 went home, and wept long 
and bitterly for him whom I had loved so well, and 
now had lost for ever in this world.’ # 

How well it spenks’ibr both sovereign and subject 
when the one inspires, and the other feels, such honest 
personal affection ! Andersen’s experiences of crowned 
heads seem to have been always of a pleasant and 
kindly nature. In 1849, he made a tour m Sweden, 
and was introduced at the court of King Oscar. 

‘He met me in so cordial a manntr, that it almost 
seemed to me as if we had often before met and con- 
versed together; yet this was the first time. X thanked 
his majesty for the Order of the North Star, which he 
had graciously conferred upon me. We spoke of the 
resemblance between Stockholm and Constantinople, 
and of the excellent discipline and piety of the Swedish 
soldiers. The king said that he had read what J had 
written respecting the Swedes’ sojourn in Fuhnen ; and 
declared his warm sympathy for the Danish people, 
his friendship for their king. We spoke of the war.* 
I said that it lay in the nation’^ character, that where 
it felt it had right, it held fast by it, and forgot its own 
smallness. I appreciated the king’s noble disposition, 
lie invited me to dinner. “ The queen, my w r ife,” said 
he, “knows your writings, and -will gladly become 
personally acquainted with you.”’ 

In the course of another tour, lie came to the town 
of Eisenach, where, in the small palace, dwelt the 
Duchess of Orleans with her two sons. Andersen 
was presented to her by Jthe Grand-duke of Weimar. 
‘I had heard of her exceeding kindness and generosity 
according to her means, so that her residence was a 
blessing to the whole place. When I ^'iw her, the 
thought of all Bhe had suffered, and the vicissitudes of 
her life, had such an effect ou me, that my eyes filled 
with tears before I had uttered a word. She perceived 
it, and kindly stretched out her hand to*me. Perceiving' 
that I was looking at tlie portrait of ^ier husband, 
which hung upon the wall, and which represented him 
young and blooming as I had seen him in Faris, her 
eyes also filled with tears as she^spoke of him and of 
her children. They knew my stories, she said. She 
was dressed ready for an excursion of some miles into 
the country, but asked me to dine with her the next 
day. I had to answer, that I was just about, to take 
my departure from the town, but hoped to return 
thither in about a year. “A year!” she repeated. 
“How much may happen in a year, when so man£ 
tilings occur in even a few hours ! ” In taking leave, 
she 1 graciously pressed my hand ; and, greatly moved, 
I left that noble princesB, whose fate has been a hard 
one, but whose hearj is strong, trusting in her God.’ 

Qur space forbids our making any further extrdbts 
from this interesting book, but we will give its author’s 
concluding words : 

* In our progress towards God, the bitter and the 

* Between Denmark and Prussia. 


painful elements evaporate; ‘the beautiful remains 
behind, as a rainbow ip the sky. May men judge me 
as mildly as I in my heart judge them ; and they will 
rio so ! The confessions of a lifetime have, with the 
good and noble, the power of a hallowed shrift: to 
them I safety commit myself. Capdidly and confid- 
ingly, as if Conversing with dear friends, have I here 
Belated the ttory of my Lie.’ 


WJ1AT THE FRENCH £KK DGlN£. 

Ttie French Exposition, though less, effective than 
ours as a spectacle, is found, on careful examination 
in (letffil, to present extraordinary signs of progress 
in mechanical art — not so much ,in the form of new 
inversions, as in perfecting what vwb already known. 
In this respect, the colleetion*t,urprises those best ablo 
to form an opinion of \t> value ; and the adjudication of 
medals will he made in coniormity with it. Many, who 
nothing inventors, have taken ;ip an invention and 
converted it into a branch of industry, willj^e a 
medal; the development of industry and skill being 
considered by the juries — and rightly — worthy of 
reward. 

Some of the things exhibited are veil worth attention 
on this side the Channel, and we must not let the war 
divert us from consideration of the ways and means by 
which it is to be earned on, and social v elfare promoted. 
There is Beaumont and Mayer’s thermogenic-engine, 
which heats water and generals steam without fuel or 
lire. As yet, its applicability to mechanical purposes 
is not apparent ; *but ways have been found of turning 
it to account. For instance, it is kept fully empldjred 
m heating the chocolate sold in thousands of cups per 
day to visitors ; and this is accomplished without any 
breach of the law that prohibits fire within the building. 
And the Emperor, having seen the engine in action, 
ordered one to he sent to the Crimea, where, in case 
of the troops having to pass another winter there, it 
would serve to heat soup, coffee, or water, whether fuel 
was to he had or not — no unimportant consideration 
during a campaign. Moreover, it may supply heat to 
the cooking-galley of a ship, as well as to the chocolate- 
establishment ; and thus shews how a source of danger 
from lire on shipboard may be avoided. 

The construction of this machine is simple enough 
to be understood lrcax a brief description. Arboilcr is 
made, traversed by a conical tube of copper, 30 inches 
diameter at the top, 35 inches at the botto m, ins^f * 
which a cone of p T ood of the samo si lapA^TTTUed, 
enveloped in a padding of hemp. An oil-vessel keeps 
the hemp continually lubricated, and the wooden cone 
is so coiy;rived as to press steadily against the inside of 
the copper, and to rotate rapidly by means of a crank 
turned by hand or horse-power. The whole of the 
boiler outside of the copper cone is filled with wafer. 
Thus constructed, the machine in the Expos ition, w ith 
400 revolutions a minute, makes 400 litrcs^UPifrkter 
boil in about three hours by the mere effect of the 
friction of the oiled tow gainst the copper. When 
once the boiling-point if reached, it may be maintained 
for any length of time, or as long as the movement is 
continued. It is quite %asy to keep the stean^in the 
boiler at a pressure of two atmospheres, where, besides 
the uses above mentioned, it blows a whistle as lustily 
as any locomotive. v 

Many improvements of telcgriViic apparatus are. 
exhibited Gintl’s, for sending merges in opposite 
directions at the same time ; parley’s 4 translator,* for 
employing Marse’s printing-appvatu^ in feonneetion 
ykh the needle-telegraph ; and Breguet’s portable 
instrument, one of which, we are told, is carried by 
every train in France. Should any stoppage or acci- 
dent occur^ the conductor alights with the instrument, 
connects one wire with the earth, the other with the 
line of telegraph, and can thus communicate with the 
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stations on either side' of hii$. Breguet has also his 
* electric-monitor and automatic-controller,* by which 
the ‘coaching-superintendent* of any line can bo kept 
informed of the progress of a train through its whole* 
journey, the signals being transmitted as it passes each 
distance -post. Another instrument, b* the same 
maker, is intended for use m the termiXi, or where 
the premises are extensive. 1 A train arriles; n clcrl* 
touches the compvutator of th£ instrument; 1* hammer ij 
released, Mihich striking a large bell, 4hc sound is heard 
afar^and brings the porters and attendants together; 
and, by the number of strokes on tlic bell, tells whether 
the arrival is a passenger or luggage train. Breguet is 
onh of those who will have a medal for creating an 
industry; he employs numerous workmen, and lias 
made more than *1000 instruments. His watch— also 
in the Exposition — excites much interest and admi- 
ration : it tells the name and day of the month, the 
equation of time; iB a repeater, striking the minute 
as well as the hour; is a thermometer of tolerable 
accucjp^jr, and winds itself up by the action of its own 
movement. The price of this remarkable piece of 
workmanship is 30,000 francs. 

fi _ JT| )e calculating-machine — that specimen of Swedish 
- ingenuity, which was shewn in London for some 
months of the present year — is now* in Paris. And 
little less extraordinary is the composing and distribut- 
ing machine in the Danish department — as though 
Sweden and Denmark were having a trial of skill. 
Machines for setting up. or for distributing type are 
not new, but this combines both operations ; and while 
the compositor is composing a page by playing on a 
serits of keys arranged as in the piano, the type that 
has been printed from is distributed at the same 
moment. Much time is thereby sav^d ; in addition to 
which the machine — so say the inventors — will do the 
work of four men. An eminent London publisher 
who has seen it, thinks the working capability rather 
under than over stated. 

Apropos of printing: those who saw the collection 
of books printed at Tours, can hardly fail to have been 
struck by their cheapness. We do not mean cheap- 
ness and bad quality ; for the books are unexception- 
able in paper, typograjjhy, engravings, and binding, 
and we know of no ease in which the material and 
workmanship are equalled at the same cusfc. The 
establislmnent at Tours has been is existence upwards 
of a century, but only within recent years has it grown 
n prese nt development. It is indeed a book- factory, 

wheft^WW^pai’t of the production js carried on, and 
excellence and low price insured by the division of 
labour. It i* well worth a visit. The books are mostly 
such as are to be read by Roman Catholics. They 
nevo* contain anything offensive to good morals ; and, 
being recommended by the bishops and other clergy, , 
the sale and circulation are immense. 

Therp are many interesting things, too, shewing 
whuifr-i**^ * be done in the multiplication of food re- 
sources. M. Magnin, of Clermont-Ferrand, has been 
so successful in converting the commolf red hard wheat 
of Auvergne, once thouglft ifceless, into vermicelli, 
macaroni, semolina, &c., that in the country around 
Le Bug there are not fewer tlten 1500 mills, and the 
quantity produced is reckoned by millions of kilo- 
grammes. In 1837, France imported 1,000,000 kilo- 
grammes from Italy u now the importation is described 
as next to nothing//^ 

There !* also mS process for preserving vegetables, 
and another by^vhich fresh meat may be kept per- 
fectly sweet, for perhaps an unlimited time. There 
are legs o t mtttou, loins veal, poultry, &c., in the 

Exposition, which were prepared three years ago, and 
are still as good as on tho first day of their treatment, 
and shew no signs of alteration. They have all the 
odour ani appearance of meat recently killed, no taint 
siyjaidng being perceptible. There are fruits, also, 


preserved in tho same way — bunches of grapes, melons, 
apples, &c. ; and vegetables, among which a cauliflower 
is as plump and bright with bloom as if but just 
brought from the garden. What renders the process 
the more remarkable is, that no pains are required to 
exclude Air from the things preserved, a wire-screen 
alone bein^eccssary to keep off flies and other insects. 
A three years’ trial may perhaps be considered decisive ; 
and now there, remains to see whether place or climate 
affect the result. If not, the discovery — if such it be 
— may be regarded as one likely to prove highly bene- 
ficial. One of our most eminent savans was offered 
a leg of mutton on his departure from Paris, that he 
might convince his friends in England of the reality 
of the process for preservation. What tho process is 
remains a secret ; but wc have heard whispered by a 
distinguished chemist that it consists in nothing more: 
than brief immersion in very weak sulphuric acid. 
The acid, it is said, so coagulates the albumen, that a 
coat is formed on the surface of the joints, impervious 
to the Air. and without affecting the flavour. 


A CHILD AT PLAY. 

BY THH REV. JAMES OILBORNU LYONS, LL.1>. 

A rosy child went forth to play, 

In the first flush of hope and pride, 

AYhere sands in silver beauty lay, 

Made smooth by the retreating tide ; 

And, kneeling on the trackless waste. 
Whence ebbed the waters many a mile, 

He raised, in hot and trembling haste, 
Arch, wall, anil tower — a goodly pile. 

But, when the shades (A evening fell. 
Veiling the blue and peaceful deep. 

The tolling of the vesper-bell 
Called that boyilmilder home to sleep : 

He passed a long and restless night, 
Dreaming of structures tall and fair — 
lie came with the returning light, 

And lo ! the faithless sands were bare. 

Less wise than that unthinking child, 

Are all that breathe of mortal birth, 

Who grasp, with strivings warm and wild, 
The false and fading toys of Earth. 
k Gold, learning, glory — What are they 
Without the faith that looks on high ? 

The sand-forts of a child at play, 

Which arc not when tho wave goes by. 


TRUE BISTER OF MERCY. 

Miss Nightingale is one of those whom God forms for 
great ends. You cannot hear her say a few sentences” no, 
not even look at her, H^thout feeling that she is an extra- 
ordinary being. Simple, intellectual, sweet, full of love and 
benevolence, innocent — she is a fascinating and perfect 
woman. She is tall and pale. Her face is exceedingly 
lovely; but better* than all is the soul’s glory that shines 
through every feature so exultingly. Nothing can bo 
sweeter than her smile. It is like a sunny day in summer ; 
add more of holiness than is expressed in her countenance 
one does not often meet on a human face as one passes 
along the. dusty highways of life. Through ^11 her move- 
ments breathes that high intellectual calm which is God’s 
own patent of nobility, and is the true seal of the most 
glorious aristocracy — that of mind, of«30ul — Trenery's City 
of the Crescent 

Printed and Published by W. and 1 l1^a*bke 8,47 Pater- 
noster How, London, and 839 Hi«h Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by James Phased, 14 D’Oller Street, Dublin, and all 
Booksellers. 
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Mrs Harris and myself have too small an income and 
too large a family to dream of keeping a carriage all 
the year round ; hut for six weeks in the summer 
months wc almost attain to that dignity. We hire f<?r 
that period a four-wheeled vehicle of considerable size, 
and, although it has no horses, we pay a woman solely 
to look after it. It holds my better-half and the two 
girls, and the nurse and baby, quit| comfortably ; but 
although it has a commodious box, with a hood to it, 
I am not permitted even to rido outside at the same 
time ; the boys and myself go out at a different time of 
day : in short, and to confess the whole secret at once, 
the machine is a bathing-machine. 

About the end of July, when town begins to be too 
hot to hold her, Mrs y arris discovers that our dear 
Jemima’s back is ‘gyring,* and requires to be strength- 
ened by salt water; or that Master Tommy is dyspeptic ; 
or her dear self failing as to appetite. If I dispute 
fhese matters, she will detect lumbago in myself, and 
get a couple of doctors to agree with her ; so T need* not 
say (having been married twenty years) that I give 
in at once ; and she descends upon Pargate on the 
east coast without resistance : there we take our bath- 
ing-machine. Pargate, as I say of the baby, is very 
charming when it’s asleep; when the narrow winding 
streets are deserted of their roaring throng, and when I 
can set foot upon its beach without becoming the prey 
of savage boatmen and the sport of donkey-bo^s. It 
is not quite so pleasant at other times. ^It must have 
been built, I think, by a succession of daring speculators, 
each of whom ran up his line of houses to his Jast six- 
pence, and then failed ; for the terraces are generally 
unfinished at either end, and from each starts an 
entirely fresh style of building, often at right angles, 
but always with a quite new direction, as though it 
would distinctly state: ‘We ajp Inkermann Villas — a 
totally different affair from Alma Cottages ; and quite 
in another sphere, we flatter ourselves, from that of 
Balaclava Buildings.* A gigantic dwelling-house, like 
‘three single gentlemen rolled into one,’ forms the 
centre of these rows, as a double number stands out in 
a game of dominoes; and dotted about, even in the 
heart of the High Street, are ‘ Prospect Mansions,* with 
a little bli&fbr on one side for a green-house, set in a 
garden-ground of the size of a street-tumbler’s carpet, 
with a fishpond |unk in it of the dimensions of a 
footpan. 0 

In order to get sufficient ‘ view of the sea ’ for the 
conscientious Pargateers to print it under their * Fur- 
nished Afcartrrients,’ a wooden chamber is built upon 
the roof, or a gallery run out from the second story, 


or even a flag-Btaff stuck up, which an enthusiastic 
lodger may climb, and sit cross-legged upon with a 
telescope; so that if the Picturesque is born of the 
Irregular, Pargate from the sea* should rival Bay 
of Naples. 

When the visitors arc sleeping in all the parlours, 
and packed together in cases like herrings in n „ 

Assembly -room ^ there is still always * One Bed to a 
Let’ in every house: your taking it for a week or so 
doesn’t in the least affect that announcement sus- 
pended over the area-railings ; for your landlady will 
assure you that two gentlemen — who at present are 
taking it in turns to lean against a post all night, 
perhaps— are oilly awaiting your departure; or that 
the notice refers to accommodation she has* yet 
to offer in the lumber-garret. If you only rent a 
bedrooln, you mast put up with coming through the 
whole of the hack-yards from the end of the row, 
because the front-door opens immediately into the 
front sitting-room, where a family of distinction holds 
its state. 

I don’t think there is any shop in Targate— except, 
may he, the watchmaker’s — where they don’t sell 
prawns. The whole cry of the place, from morn to 
eve— like the ‘Wo, wu!’ of Jerusalem — is, ‘Prawns, 
prawns — fresh prawns! Parcels of from twenty to 
two hundred ^ire § left all day at your losings by 
mistake, arid newspapers full of them poked in your 
pocket as you walk about, and sold to you whether Vff 1 ^ . « 
will or no. Another trouble of the to wnS'sri ciSr ivarni * 

bathing-establishments ; its vapour, douche — whatever 
that is — and medicated baths ; into thfcse you are 
liable be dragged, stripped to the skin, and then 
to have your skin taken off and bones broken, unless 
you are very sharp indeed : the opposition bathers 
will tear you asunder in the High Street, rather than 
not accomplish their horrid purpose. Alsa^Mjswmre 
small and light, so strong is the rivalry of the fly- 
drivers, that yoli. arc liablte to be snatched up bodily, 
and carried a great dTstaifce against your will. Mrs 
Harris, although, as I can well believe, she mad^a great 
resistance, was conveyed to the Tuileries Tea-garden, 
a mile and a half into the country, and back' again in 
this manner, ,fo$ ninepencc. It is cheap enough qer- 
tainly ; but then, when one doesnVwant to gp, where *8 
the goo(J. They say they don’t car^Smr money, but only 
custom, to have the appearance of driving a good ' 
business ; but think of them Srr*ing ijys Hfcrris~^wty> ' 
it| not business— and her latent for three mile# as ^ ; 
living (and kicking) advertisement! Finally, if you 
escape these- different snares, it is not to be hoped for 
that you *will evade raffling for an American-cjock : 
there are three bazaars in Pargate, open day and night 
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for this purpose, with emissaries in every quarter of 
the town. In one of these — tli^ Boulevard Italien, 
by reason of the four aloes in green pots ; the Grecian 
Saloon, because of the naked Cupid who holds the 
umbrellas in the doorway ; or the Hall of Pyramids — 
imagination fails imaccounting for this titld — in one of 
these you must needs sooner or later be entsapped. By 


an outlay of sixpence, you rein the singulan 'advantage I 
• of drawing out <?f a Wheel or Fortune the vYmerican- 
clqek, sixpence, <Vr a blank. 1 nevft’ knew but one 
person* who got his Sixpence hack again, and that he 
was obliged to spend in the bazaar ; while the clock has 
stopd over the wheel, to my own knowledge, these five 
seasons, as though it were meant for eternity 'father 
than time. Each of our children has invested the 
required amount V>r every successive year, and still 
they live in hope ; and frofn the wheel and its devotees 
a moral might at least be drawn, if not an American- 
clock. 

The pier, which is not finished at the end — nothing 
is firtwiied at Pargate — is crowded all day long by 
people in the lightest of raiments ; loose coats without 
waistcoats, and transparent gowns ; and everybody 
|(]) yars . yellow slippers, as though a great fire had broken 
out while we here are all dressing, and driven us out 
en deshabille' for safety. When a pleaaihrc-bout is hired, 
all the children cheer; and the adventurous lessee 
affects the manner of Mr Jones of the Surrey, as ‘the 
Hover of the Bloody Hand/ until the sail is set, and 
the bark begins to wabbl*, when he is sea-sick inconti- 
nently. Indeed, our Pargate visitors are for the most 
part Cockneys, unaccustomed to the briny deep, who 
preftr fishing in what they call ‘the Arbour’ to going 
out to sea. 

The beach is not so crowded as thq pier, principally, 
as I believe, because there is no charge for going upon 
it, and it is indeed a very pleasant place. First, we 
thread a camp of bathing-machines, just now not in 
use,, which, 'we are assured by the amphibious party in 
charge of them, ‘ it is one body’s work to keep clear of 
the parties who will read novels and flirt upon the 
steps, or smoke cigars inside.’ Some of these have 
white, and some spotted awnings, raising the idea 
of their being the habitations of some tremendous 
female, who is not able to get her skirts and the bend 
of her back inside. At distances varying from*a yard 
to a mile^'rom land, there are score* of these vehicles — 
the ine With blue wheels, from which those screams 
i»iM|MffOceeding, is ours, for Tommy is now taking his 
antidyBpSpIfe — and under and about them are dancing 
nymphs of a fawn colour, and elderly dippers in blue. 
It is a very favourite amusement to watch them taking 
hands and dancing on these yellow sands, wl^ile the 
white waves list, as Shakspeare, with Pargate doubt- 
less in his eye, has before described. There is a 
strong tide here at certain seasons, with unexpected 
currents and shifting sands. On one occasion, as Mrs 
disporting herself under the protection of 
the speckled awning, a male voice addressed her from 
without. • 

* Go away, you wicked wfeten 1 ’ she screamed ; 4 go 
away directly, had man ! ’ . . * 

‘ Madam,’ replied the voice — •madam, it is the tide; 
the nip-tide or the spring-tide, or something, and I 
cannpt, help it; it has carried away my bathing- 
machine, and all my Jhings, and I must cRmb into this 
one, or bedrowned Jr 

‘If yoaonly said my wife—* if you ojaly dare 
so muqh as to lift the awning, I will— yes, 1 will— I 
will cry pcflice \* and pith that she ran up the steps as 
fast' as her bathmg-gown would permit, bolted the doyr 
of the machine, and (she says) fainted. But the man 
held on desperately to the outside of the awning, had 
his^ot heg t aken to him in the water, dressed, and 

ly driven away from Pargate last year by an 


affair of this kind that happened to myself. I had ordered 
out our vehicle to a great distance, under the impulse 
of my exti^rac modesty, and because there were ladies 
"on the beach, and was swimming lazily about the pier- 
head, when I suddenly felt myself drifting shoreward. 
I struggled to regain the machine ; but the current — 
the currentt-I had heard so much of — was too much 
for me. I was not afraid of drowning, for I could 
'keep myself afiuat well enough ; but worse than death 
by drowning threatened me: I was being gradually 
bohie, in* spite of all my efforts, directly down upon 
the esplanade! I felt myself blushing from head to 
foot— tingling, I may say, from top to toe — and the 
water getting shallower every moment. I dared not 
turn my face to shore, but raised my voice as well as I 
could in warning. 

‘ Ladies ! ’ 1 said — ‘ ladies ! the current is carrying me 
to your feet. 1 cannot f nelp it — upon my word, I can’t 
— and I shall be on dry land in a couple of minutes. J 
shall have to run along the beach’— 1 thought it better 
to tell tViem the worst at once— ‘I shall have to run 
nearly a hundred yards, ladies, before T can jump in 
again with any hope of regaining my bathing-machine.’ 
When I had said this, I thought they would be off; 
but from a hurried glance over my right shoulder, I 
saw they were still there, about four-and-twenty of 
them, and I heard a sound of suppressed laughter. 

‘Ladies!’ I beg#u again — and how I wished I might 
be a sand-eel to. the end of my days rather than what 
1 was — ‘ ladies ! don’t look in this direction ; but I call 

yon to w Uncss that it is only the cur — cur’ At 

this place, 1 got my mouth lull of shingle, and found 
myself not more than ankle-deep in water. Let the 
Pa? (/ate Star of the ensuing Saturday tell the rest ; I 
am not sure, indeed, but that it was on the Saturday 
that this dreadful tiling occurfed, and that there was 
a special edition of the Star devoted to me that very 
evening. At all events, here it is: ‘Disgraceful 
Outrage !— We regret c ^o say that the esplanade of 
Pargate was made the scene, at mid-day, of a flagrant 
outrage, the perpetrator of which, we trust, the police 
will make every effort to secure. While our fair pro- 
menadors were employing their minds upon the beach 
with thoughtful books, or knitting graceful articles for 
the adornment of their boudoirs, they were terrified 
by the appearance of an elderly monster in human 
form swimming swiftly towards them, and uttering the 
most savage but unintelligiblc.sounds.* [This refers, I 
suppose, to my simple statement regarding the force 
of tlu* current.] ‘ Our fair friends, of course, rose on 
the instant, a^cl made the best of their way homeward’ 
— [they did nothing of the kind, but sat as still and 
composedly as though I bad been a novel species of 
j^lly-fisH] — * and the ruffian, having reached the shore, 
contented himself with pursuing them for a moderate 
distance with dreadful cries.’ This libellous paragraph 
affected my Bpirits for some time afterwards, but I 
have long got over it ; and I am happy to state that 
Mrs Harris is quite unacquainted with the circum- 
stance. 

Next to bathing, the great business at Pargate is the 
collection of shells and weeds, and creeping things. 
Since Mr Gosse’s natural history books, and Mr 
Kingsley’s Wonders of the Shore , have come nut, every- 
body has a glass-tank of his own, which he calls a 
vtoarium or an aquarium. • ’ 

My dressing-room has been taken possession of by 
my daughters for these marine purposes, in d my bath 
for a receptacle of decayed fungi and pieces of rock that 
are not sufficiently picturesque, or that are unfitted for 
forming retreats to the MesembrySntheraa or Crassi- 
cornes. I pay about IQs. a week for sea-water, brought 
morning and evening for the accommodation of Actinias. 
It would make Mr Hume turn in his grave to know 
what it cost me in shrimps alone for our gigantic 
polypus. The only creature amongst them, I confess, I 
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have much regard for is a horribly ugly hermit-crab. 
I have seen him glide out of a cranny all unawares, and 
sideways, and kill and eat on all sides of hftn without 
Jemima being in the least aware of who did the mis- 
chief. She thinks the dust must have got %\ through 
the oil-skin cover, or the heat through the muslin-blind, 
and slain her pet ziziphinus ; whereas the 9 last-named 
gentleman, incautiously venturing out of his red house, 
has been seized upon by my talonted friend, partially 
swallowed, and partially thrust hack again intsTiis own 
doorway, to save appearances. Julia gave me quite a 
turn the other day by running in suddenly as t* was 
calculating our expenses for the last week, with — 4 O 
dear papa! there’s another come; such a charming 
little fellow ! ’ ^ 

‘ Good heavens!’ said I, stdl thinking of the bills 
and what the baby cost — 4 impo.yiible ! ’ 

4 0 yes,’ she said, 4 there is, papa; another little yellow 
sea-anemone!’ which was a great relief to me and 
matter of real congratulation. • 

I have been also compelled to purchase a set of — as 
seems to me — glass surgical-instruments, lor the extrac- 
tion of all unpleasant marine deposits, and a large 
earthenware jar, witli iron clamps, for the final convey- 
ance of all this rubbish into the City ! I rather flatter 
myself, however, as I know I shall have to carry it, 
that this last may be dropped by accident between 
Pargate- super- Marc and London bridge. All the 
flirtations that used to be conducted over crochet and 
Berlin wool are now transferred to the vivarium ; 
pofciohomanie itself, after a short struggle, has suc- 
cumbed to the tank. One of the young doctors of 
the place, and otherwise a sensible person, is always 
hanging about my dressing-room ; he 4 dotes on 
zoophytes,’ he says; a’jd 1 expect to hear him say 
every day how he dotes on Jemima. I wish, lor both 
their sakes, that lie had a house to his back, like his 
favourite Norita*, and didn’t live in lodgings. I don’t 
mean to say that Doctor Blank would 

Botani.se upon his mother’s grave ; 0 


my friend : 4 Well, anvways, the Old ’Un didn’t shew 
no white feather,’ he said. 

! 1 confess my heart was fully with 4 Yeller* through- 

out — as whose would not be ? — hut I could not help 
thinking, apjl stood on that same pier in the evening, 
|Hlone and Jnder the qifiot stars, of how, in the far 
JCrimca, ait in a more deadly struggle, we put our 
/confidence Jthrmigh feelings as honourable perhaps as 
■mistaken, nn th * old ’uns’ still ; and my thought 
carrying me away in that directugi, 1 could not# help 
contrasting Balacla’va Bay, and what was doing there, 
and on the terrible heights a few miles away from 
it, with the repose and peace of that moonlit scShe 
before me. The tide was out^ and all the haven 
steeped in darkness, save where sowc ‘still salt pool, 
locked in with bars of sand,’ glistened like a star ; a 
hundred masts and spars stood out against the sky ; 
and anchors, like huge beasts, and hulls, uncovered to 
their keels, loomed strangely, 'flic sea stretched out 
in calm to northward without a coast, speck^^hero 
and there with lights from passing vessels; four stead- 
fast fires, which yet 1 could but see at intervals, burned 
right in front — the tour revolving-lights that arc set 
up on the shifting Pargate Sands. The town wiff 4 mYL 
yet sleeping, be I the streets bad lost thru* stir, and 
from the higher windows flashed the gleams ; the flag- 
posts and the wooden galleries look fair enough under 
the mellow moon, and the quaint dwellings climbing 
up the cliff, and all the range of terrace on the heights. 
Not one in all the populous place need dream of war; 
and yet if our positions w'ere but changed, and Russian 
ships might scour our seas as w r e the Buxine and*the 
Baltic, one half an hour of a frigate’s time would serve 
to lay all ill ruins. 1 felt myself forgetting whoso the 
fatal faVlt was, sftid who provoked the war. Prom 
thankfulness for our own safety, I passed on to pity for 
our foes. 1 shall have a respect for that twopenny pier 
and pictures of ‘Pargate by Moonlight,’ 1 am sure, for 
the time to come. I wonder whether people went 
about in yellow slippers at poor Kerteh, and raffled at 
bazaars, and kept vivariums! 


but I do think, if slic was drowned, and covered with 
cockles, he would look to the cockles first, and to his 
mother afterwards. 

Besides the eternal splendours of the bazaars and 
the Tuileries Tea-gardens, there is a periodical glory to 
Pargate, twice a year, in its regattas. On those great 
days, the pier is crowded •more than ever, as well with 
natives as with aliens brought from any distance at 
fares fabulously low'. There are sailing-matched and 
rowing-matches, and duck-hunting and ilreworks, got 
up, as the bills say, 4 in a style of Eastern profusion,’ 
which I do not think, as regards the duck-hunting at 
least, can bo quite the appropriate thing to say. Such 
fleets of vessels cover the harbour and offing on these 
occasions, that I could never make out tite competitors 
until this very summer, when, under the guidance of an 
old boatman, I identified everything capitally. ‘The 
' Blue,’ he said, 4 was Jack Spiers ; alnd the Green was Jim 
Ogle ; and the Yeller was 44 the Old ’Un.” The Old ’Un 
was as good an oar as e’er a one in Pargate, let it be 
who it will, and had rowed this twenty year ; ay, and 
had won too, except the last time or so.’ 

’* Getting too old, perhaps,* 1 suggested. 

* Too old J Why, he aint a day older than I be,’ sai £ 
my gray-headed friend, 4 if so much;’ which of course 
shut .up that channel of discussion. Presently poor 
4 Yeller* dropped behind, and was clearly to everybody 
— except my companion — giving himself up for last : 
to him, he was Only •‘pullin’ a good starn-race.’ Next 
he dropped his oar, and had to go back for it, which 
threw him out completely. 

4 Ay, if it had not been for that now,* said his ally ; 
h and 4 even yet the Old ’Un will be aomewheres/ That 
vague position turned out to be some fifty yards behind 
at the finish ; and yet there was a balm remaining to 
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In an ace like the present, it is difficult to conceive the 
intellectual condition of our ancestors of tlij middle 
ages, who, living before the invention of printing, were 
almost wholly without books. Among the numerous 
publications which give its character to 
we are fortunate* in falling upon one which holds a 
torch to the past, while further illumining jhe present ; 
and the well-known name of the writer is a sure 


guarantee for the admirable way in which his spiriting 
is performed.* Our readers are indebted to Mr Knight’s 
lucubrations throughout for whatever benefit they may 
fancy they derive from this attempt to give them some 
notion of Books before Printing. 

Less than five hundred years ago, such books as 
there were belonged oxclojively to scholars, or rather 
to the ecclesiastical (jorpsrations which, under the 
name of abbeys, monasteries, and the like, included 
amongst their membtg-s, not only everybody that 
had any pretence to learning, but almost everybody '] 
that had the ability to read. An old writer, Richard 
de Bury, biqpop of Durham, who, in 1844, wrote 
a Jjatin treatise on the 4 love V books/ avdw©dfy\ 
prepared it solely for the clergy, l&d seem* to have ,! 
treated tie notion of there being ai% other class of, i 
readers with a magnificent contempt. 4 Laypaep/ says 
he, 4 to whom it matters not wlfbtherstliey look at a 
heik turned wrong side Upwards, or sgfread before 
them in its natural order, are altogether unworthy of ; 
any communion with books/ It is presumable that he 
*- — — { 

v The Old Printer and the Modem Prm . By C. Knight. Hurray, 
London. . 1 
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would hot ha vo said this if lay&en had then been at all 
in the habit of reading. It is irideed a fact, that even 
many of the clergy, and men of the monastic orders, 
were very impenect readers ; and, according to the 
good bishop’s view # of their qualifications, some of them 
wore hardly more fit to be intrusted withlbooks, than, 
the despised and unlettered laity. In vie treatise! 
allude^ to, his lordship is not sparing of lljs reproach] 
in regard to th£ t frequent misuse of^booksvwhich had! 
coma, untier his notice. He reprobates the unwashed 
hands, the dirty nails, the greasy elbows leaning upon 
the volume, the munching of fruit and cheese over 
th€" open leaves, which were the marks of careless and 
idle readers. With a solemn reverence for a book, at 
which, as Mr Knyrhi remarks, we may now smilo, but 
for which we can hardly I^elp respecting him, he says : 
‘Let there be a mature decorum in opening and 
closing volumes, that they may neither he unclasped 
with propitious haste, nor thrown aside after inspection 
with ou t being duly clbsed’ — an admonition still worthy 
of auention in certain quarters, though, of course, its 
observance is not of so much consequence as it was 
in the fourteenth century, before the invention of 

The good bishop’s own collection of manuscript- 
books was a somewhat considerable one for the times in 
which he lived ; and he appears to have made a goodly 
use of it. He bestowed a number of volumes upon a 
company of scholars residing in one of the Halls at 
Oxford, and instituted ‘*a provident arrangement’ for 
lending books to strangers — meaning by strangers, 
students of Oxford not belonging to that Ilall. One 
item of the arrangement may, on account of its 
curiosity, be quoted : ‘ Five of the scholars dwelling 
ill the aforesaid Hall are to be appointed by thcPmastcr 
of the same Hall, to whom the custody of the books 
is to be deputed : of which five, three — and in no 
case fewer — shall be competent to lend any books for 
inspection and use only ; but for copying and trans- 
cribing, we will not allow any book to pass without 
the walls of the house. Therefore, when any scholar, 
whether secular or religious, whom we have deemed 
qualified for the present favour, shall demand a loan of 
a book, the keepers must carefully consider whether 
they have a duplicate of that book ; and if so, they 
may len^ it to him, taking a security which, *in their 
opinion, shall exceed in value ftie t>ook delivered.’ 
^An thony Wood, who in the seventeenth century wrote 
"VlPitaui^eminent Oxford men, speaks of this library 
as formerly containing more books than all the bishops 
of England at the same time possessed. IJe tells us 
further that, 4 after they bad been received, they were 
for many years kept in chests, under the custody of 
several scholars deputed for that purpose.’ In the 
time of Henry IV,, a library was built in the college 
which is now called Trinity College, and then, says 
W q&L. * th fl said books [meaning those given by 
Richard de Bury] were put in pews, or studies, and 
chained to them.’ The st^utes of SirMary’s College, 
Oxford, in the reign of Jleivy VI., are quoted in 
War ton’s History of Poetry , as furnishing a remarkable 
instamje of the inconvenience and impediments to 
study which must have been produced by a scarcity of 
books : 4 Let no scholar,* says one of them, 4 occupy a 
book in the library above one hour, or e two hours at 
most, so that others^shall be hindered from the use of 
the same/ Froimahis we learn at once the exceeding 
scarcity of *booMs in those times, and the g*eat care 
v that was Jaken to presexve them. At an earlier period, 
howem. th<& uarcitf must have been still greater, and 
the process of reading of a slower operation, as we flSid 
that it was the custom of librarians in the monasteries, 
to give out a book to each member of the fraternity 
at the beginning of Lent, to be read diligently during 
the year, and to be returned the Lent following. The 
.^original practice of keeping the books in chests would 


seem to indicate that they could not be very frequently 
changed by the readers ; and the subsequent plan of 
, chaining tftem to the desks, suggests the notion that, 
like many other things tempting by their rarity, they 
could not be safely trusted to anybody's hands. It was 
. a very common tiling to write in the first leaf of a 
l, book : 4 Cuffed be bo who shall steal, or tear out the 
i leaves, or in aiiy way injure this book.* 

But notwithstanding this primitive difficulty of 
getting^ access to books, there is abundant historical 
evidence to show, that the ecclesiastics of those olden 
time*S did their utmost to multiply them for the uses of 
their particular establishments. In every great abbey 
there was a room called the scriptorium, or writing- 
room, where boys and novices were constantly em- 
ployed in copying the service-hooks of the choir, and 
the less valuable boo^s for the library ; whilst the 
monks themselves laboured in their cells in trans- 
cribing missals and compendiums of the Bible. Equal 
pains were taken in providing books for those who 
received a liberal education in collegiate establishments. 
Warton says: ‘At the foundation of Winchester Col- 
lege, one or more transcribers were hired and employed 
by the founder, to make books for the library. They 
transcribed books, and took their commons within the 
college, as appears by computations of expenses on 
their account now remaining.’ But there are several 
indications that e^en kings and nobles bad not the 
advantages of scholars by profession, and, possessing 
few books of their own, had sometimes to borrow of 
their more favoured subjects. It is recorded that the 
prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, had lent to 
Henry V. the works of St Gregory ; and lie complains 
that, after the king’s death, the book had been 
ungenerously detained by th<^ prior of Shene. The 
same king had borrowed from the Lady Westmoreland 
two books, that had not been returned ; and a petition 
is still extant, in which she begs his successors in 
authority to let her have them back again. Louis XL 
of France, wishing to borrow a book from the Faculty 
of Medicine at Paris, they would not allow the king to 
have it till he had deposited a quantity of valuable 
plate in pledge, and given a joint bond with one of his 
nobles for its due return. The books that were to be 
found in the palaces of the great, a little while before 
the introduction of printing, were for the most part 
highly illuminated manuscripts, and bound in the most 
expensive style. In the wardrobe accounts of King 
Edward IV., it is stated that Piers Bauduyn is paid 
for ‘ Binding, gilding, and dressing of two books, twenty 
shillings eaclx and of four books, sixteen shillings each.’ 
It should be borne in mind, that twenty shillings in 
those days would have bought an ox. But this cost 
of binding and garnishing did not include the whole 
expenses ; for, we are informed, there were delivered 
to the binder** no less than six yards of velvet, six 
yards of silk, laces, tassels, copper and gilt clasps, and 
gilt nails. As the price of velvet and silk was then 
enormous, we may cmclude that these royal books 
were as much for show as use. 

One of the books thus garnished by Edward IV.’s 
binder, is called Le Bible Historiaux (The Historical 
Bible), a work of* which several manuscript copies may 
still be seen in the British Museum. In one of them, 
the following paragraph is written in, French: ‘This 
book was taken from the king of France at the battle 
of Poitiers ; and the good Count of Salisfyzry, William 
Mountague, bought it for a hundred marks, and gave it j 

to his lady, Elizabeth, the good countess Which 

book the said countess assigned to frer executors, to sell 
for*forty livres.’ From another source, we learn that 
the great not only procured books by purchase, but 
employed transcribers expressly to make them for their 
libraries. In a manuscript account of the expenses of 
Sir John Howard, afterwards Duke pf Norfolk, it is 
stated that in 1467, Thomas Lymprior— that is, Thomas 
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the Limner— of "Bury was paid the sum of fifty shillings 
and twopence for a book which he had transcribed 
and ornamented, including vellum and hinting. The 
limner’s bill is made up of a number of items — for whole 
vignettes and half-vignettes, capital letters, flourishing, 
and plain writing. That books were in tliose days 
luxuries which few people could spare theunoney for, 
may be seen from a letter of Sir John Paston, printed 
in the collection called the Paston Letters. Writing to 
his mother in 1474, Sir John says: ‘As for the* books 
that were Sir James’s (the priest’s), if it like you that 
T may have them, I am not able to buy them, hut some- 
what would I give ; and [as to] the remainder, with a 
good devout heart, by my troth, I will pray for his soul.’ 
Think of a man seriously proposing to pray for a person’s 
soul, by way of paying the balance of a valuation for 
books which he could not meet in cash ! It shews us 
that our modern notions of booA-huying and devotion 
differ very widely from those that were entertained in 
1474. Sir John’s offer, however, hut reflects the simple 
superstitious piety of his time ; and in these more 
favoured and enlightened days, we must blame rather 
his time than him for the absurdity. It was a kind 
thing of him, at anyrate, to leave us an inventory of 
his books — only eleven in number, one or two of 
which appear to have been collections of small tracts — 
shewing us wliat constituted a gentleman’s library in 
the fifteenth century. » 

Bookselling, in those days, had not yet grown to 
he a separate or special business •, but it nevertheless 
appears there was an actual trade in books, and that 
there were schemes and plans devised for making 
them, to some extent, of general use. In Paris, as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century, people 
who dealt occasionally in books were commanded to 
keep a number of then? for hire; and in a register of 
the university of Paris, M. Chcvillier found a list of 
books so circulated, and the price of reading each. Of 
course, the circulation must, have been limited to 
persons of rank and learning. ‘That,’ as Mr Knight 
remarks, ‘the ecclesiastics and lawyers constituted the 
great bulk of readers, and that the addition of a hook, 
even to the private library of a student, was a rare 
occurrence, is evident from the absolute necessity for 
manuscript books being dear. If the number of readers 
had increased — if there had been more candidates for 
the learned professions — if the nobility had discovered 
the shame of their ignojancc — if learning had made 
its way to the Franklin-hall — manuscript books could 
never have been cheap. But from the hour when a 
first large expense of transferring the letters, syllables, 
words, and sentences of a manuscript to ^movable typo 
was ascertained to be the means of multiplying copies 
to the extent of any demand, then the greater the 
demand, the greater the cheapness. 

If the nobles, the higher gentry, and even the 
lawyers and ecclesiastics, were indifferently provided 
with books, we cannot expect that the yeomen had 
any books whatever. The merchants and citizens were 
probably somewhat better provided. The labourers, 
who were scarcely yet established in their freedom 
from bondage to one lord, were probably, as a class, 
wholly unable to use books at all. ghakspeare, in all 
likelihood, did not much exaggerate the feelings of 
ignorant men — who, at the same time, were oppressed 
men-^when he put these words in the mouth of Jack 
Cade, when addressing Lord Say: “Thou hast most 
traitorously •corrupted the youth of this realm, in 
erecting, a grammar-school : and whereas, before, our 
forefathers had no other books but the score and the 
tally, thou hast caused printing to be used ; and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast 
built a paper-mill.” The poet has a little deranged 
the exact order of events, as poets are justified in doing, 
who look at history not with chronological accuracy, 
but with a broad view of the connection between events 


and principles. The insurrection of Cade preceded the 
introduction of printing and paper-millB into England. 
Although, during four centuries, we have yet to lament 
•that the people have not had the full benefit which the 
art of printing is calculated to bestow upon them, we 
may he sule that, during its progress, the general 
VimelioratioJof society has been certain, though gradual, 
ilhere can ile no longer afly necessary exclusiveness in 
fche possession of hooks, "and in the advantages«which 
xhc knowledge oi*books is calculated to bestow on all 
men.* , • # 

When books very so costly and so inaccessible to 
the great body of the people, as they necessarily w.gro 
before *the date of printing, bookselling was carried 
on by merchants as one of the •various branches of 
their business. There were, ind&M, a class called 
stationers, who had books fflr sale, and who probably 
executed orders for transcribing hooks. Their occupa- 
tion is thus described by Mr Hallam, in* his Literature 
of Jutropc : — ‘These dealers were denominated sta- 
tionary, perhaps from the open stalls at whidtorfthey 
carried on their business, though statio is a general 
word for a shop in low Latin. They appear, by the 
old statutes of the university of Bans, and by jJio«e 
of Bologna, to have sold hooks upon commission ; and X 
are sometimes, though not uniformly, distinguished 
from the librarii — a word which, having been originally 
confined to the copyists of books, was afterwards 
applied to tliose who traded in them. They sold parch- 
ment and other materials of writing, which, with us, 
though, as far as I know, nowhere else, have retained 
the name of stationery; and naturally exercised the 
kindred occupations of binding and decorating, ifiey 
probably employed transcribers.’ But the merchants, 
in tlici’i traffic wjfh other lands, and especially with 
the Low Countries, now called Holland and Belgium, 
appear to have been the agents through whom valuable 
manuscripts found their way to England ; and in this 
respect, it has been remarked, they were something 
like the great merchant-princes of Italy, whose ships 
not unfrequently contained a cargo of Indian spices 
and of Creek manuscripts. John Bagford, who* 
about 1714, wrote a slight life of Caxton, the first 
English printer, which is in manuscript in jjhe British 
Museum, says : ‘ Kings, queens, and noblemen, had 
their particular merchants, who, when they were ready 
for their voyages into foreign parts, sent their Servants 
to know what they wanted ; and among the rest of 
their choice, many times books were demanded,’ wh * » 
they were ordered} to buy ‘in tliose parts nerifl !ney '* 
were going.’ Caxton himself tells us in the Book of 
Good Manners, which he translated fromtthc French 
and printed in 1487, that the original French work 
was delivered to him by a * special friend, a mercer of 
London.’ This commerce in books could not have 
been very great, and certainly not great enough to 

employ a special class of traders. 

So long as books existed only in 
could be multiplied only by laborious transcription, 
the authors, of Course, enjtycd but a restricted repu- 
tation. Yet some of*th<mi attained a considerate' 
renown, and from kings, princes, and the higher 
nobility, received a liberal degree of patronflfee. In 
England, the poems of Geoffrey Chaucer were undoubt- 
edly familiar to all well-educated persons, however \ 
scanty was t#iei supply of copi^. and however dear 
their cost. The poet Gower, ^ contetnpcjrary of 
Chaucer, seems also to have gaifcsed a considerable , 
popularity. His principal poem, C&nfessio Amantis, 
printed by Caxton in 1483, sgid to have been the 
n^st extensively circulated of all the Bftoks that came , 
from his press— a fact which leads us to conclude that 
it must have previously been in great demand. This . 
poem has all the elements required for popularity in 
those timdl, being full of stories that were probably 
common to all Europe, running on through thousands 
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of lines with wonderful'fluency, though with no groat 
force. The play of Pericles , ascribed to Shakspeare, 
is founded upon one of these stories. Romances of 
chivalry, stories c of * fierce wars and faithful loves,’ 
were then especially the delight of the great and 
powerful. When the noble was in camplj he solaced t 
his hours of leisure with the marvellous riistories ofi 
King Arthur or Launcelot oi the Lake ; ayd when at 
home, die listened to or read* the same stories in the 
intervals ?f the abase or of the feaste Froissart tells 
in a simple and graphic manner, l^ow he presented a 
book to King Richard II., and how the king delighted 
in the subject of the book: ‘Then the king desired to 
see* ray book that I bad brought for him ; so fee saw 
it in his chamber, foy I had laid it there ready on his 
bed. When the kihg opened it, it pleased him Veil, 
for it was fair illumined a»d written, and covered with 
crimson velvet, with ten buttons of silver and gilt, 
and roses of gold in the midst, with two great clasps, 
gilt, richly wrought., Then the king demanded jnc 
whergfif R treated ; and I shewed him how it treated 
matters of love ; whereof the king was glad, and 
looked in it, and read it in many places, for lie eoukl' 

1 1 speak and read French very well.’ Froissart, being a 
|jTFPKi^hman, wroto in French ; but even Englishmen 
at that period often wrote in the sarfte language, and 
some of Gower’s early poems are in ^French. According 
to his own account, the long poem of the Confessio 
Amantis, above referred to, was written in English at 
the command of the saijie King Richard ; whence it 
Would appear that royal personages were among the 
first to encourage the cultivation of* the vernacular 
lan^aage. * 

Somewhat later than Gower and Chaucer, lived John 
Lydgate, a monk of Bury, who was a very popular 
poet, and possessed great versatility of talent. Warton 
says : ‘ He moves with equal ease in every mode of 
composition. His hymns and his ballads have the 
same degree of merit : and whether his subject be the 
life of a hermit or a hero, of St Austin or Guy 
Earl of Warwick, ludicrous or legendary, religious or 
romantic, a history or an allegory, he writes with facility. 
.... He was not only the poet of his monaster}', 
but of the world in general. If a disguising was 
intended by the company of goldsmiths, a mask before 
his majesty at Eltham, a May-game for the sheriffs 
and aldetmen of London, a mumnpng before the lord- 
mayor, a procession of pageants from the creation for 
~ * jg^ fe stival of Corpus Christi, or a carol for a corona- 
was consulted, and gave the poetry.’ A 
fine illuminated drawing in one of ‘Lydgate’s manu- 
scripts, now* in the British Museum, represents him 
presenting a book to the Earl of Salisbury. Such a 
presentation may be regarded as a first publication of 
a new* work before the date of printing. The royal 
or noble person at whose command it was written 
bestowed some rich gift upon the author, which would 
jhaMSttfejgff 1 uniary recompense, unless be received 
some advantage from the transcribers, for the copies 
which they multiplied — vhich in «most cases is 
unlikely. Doubtful as the fewgrds of authorship may 
be in an age when the multiplication of copies by the 
press enables the reader to contribute a small acknow- 
ledgment of the benefit which he receives, the literary 
condition must have been far worse when the poet, 
humbly kneeling before some mighty giae, as Lydgate 
does in tlie picture/might have been dismissed with 
contumely, or ham had his present received with a low 
appreciation of me labour and the knowledge Required 
to produce.it. . • 

The lame, however "of a popular writer was of a kind 
far more direct and flattering than belongs to the 
literary honours of modern days. There is little doubt 
that the narrative poems of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate, were familiar to the people tlfrough the* 
recitations of the minstrels. Mr George Ellis, in his 


agreeable work on the Rise and Progress of English 
Poetry , observes : * Chaucer, in his address to his Troilus 
and Cressida, tells us it was intended to be read, “ or 
elles sung, which must relate to the chanting of the 
minstrels ; and a considerable part of our old poetry is 
simply addressed to an audience, without any mention 
of readers. , That our English minstrels at any time 
united all the talents of the profession, and were at 
once poets, and reciters, and musicians, is extremely 
doubtful ; but that they excited and directed the efforts 
of their Contemporary poets to a particular species of 
composition, is as evident as that a body of actors must 
influence the exertions of theatrical writers. They 
were, at a time when reading and writing were rare 
accomplishments, the principal medium of communica- 
tion between authors and the public ; and their memory 
in some measure supplied the deficiency of manuscripts, 
and probably preserved much of our early literature 
till the invention of printing.’ We may thus learn, 
that, although the number of those was very few whose 
minds dbuld be elevated by, reading, the compositions 
of learned and accomplished men might yet bo familiar 
to the people through the agency of a numerous body 
of singers and reciters. There has been a good deal of 
controversy about the exact definition of the minstrel 
character — whether the minstrels were themselves poets 
and romance-writers, or the depositaries of the writings 
of others, and of tlfe traditional literature of past gene- 
rations. Ritson, a writer upon this subject, says : 4 that 
there were individuals formerly who made it their 
business to wander up and down the country chanting 
romances, and singing songs and ballads to the harp, 
fiddle, or more humble and less artificial instruments, 
cannot be doubted.’ They were a very numerous body 
a century before Chaucer; and most indefatigable in 
the prosecution of their vocation. They even appear 
to have become at length something of a nuisance, like 
the barrel-organs and hurdy-gurdies that now infest 
the quieter portions of our towns. There is a writ 
or declaration of Edwaftl II., which complains of the 
evil 4 of idle persons, under colour of minstrelsy, being 
received into other men’s houses to meat and drink; 
and it then goes on to direct,, that to the houses of great 
people, no more than three or four minstrels of honour 
should come at most in a day; ‘and to the houses of 
meaner men, that none come unless he be desired ; and 
such as shall come, to hold themselves contented with 
meat and drink, and with such courtesy as the master 
of the house will shew unto th'em of his own good-will, 
without their asking of anything.’ Nothing can more 
clearly exhibit the general demand for the services of 
this body of Snen ; for the very regulation as to the 
nature of their reward, shews plainly that they were 
accustomed to require a liberal payment, and it was 
only when their demands began to approach towards 
extortion, that the stale found it needful to interfere 
with them. After this enactment, they struggled on, 
in a sort of vagabondish manner, sometimes prosperous 
and sometimes depressed, according to the condition of 
the country, till the indention of printing came to make 
popular literature always present in a man’s house. 
The book of ballads or romances which was then to 
be bought, could, be constantly retained without the 
incurring of any charges for ‘meat and drink ;’ for, 
in the words of Richard de Bury, whom we quoted in 
tVe beginning, books * are the masters who instruct us 
without rods, without hard words or anger, without 
clothes and money. If you approach them, they are 
not asleep ; if, investigating, you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing; if you mistake them, they never 
grumble; if you are ignorant, they cannot laugh at 
you/ To this truthful and judicious eulogy, let us 
append Milton’s more modern and more eloquent 
laudation : ‘ Books,’ says he, ‘ are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be 
as active as that soul was whose progeny they are ; 
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nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 

I know they arc as lively and as vigorously* productive 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth : and being sown up* 
and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And 
.... unless wariness be used, as good kill a man as 
kill a good book : who kills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature — God’s image ; but he who destroys a good 
book, kills reason itself — kills the image of God, as it 
were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burtldb to the 
earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.’* 

The inestimable advantage of good books, printing 
has secured to us as an inalienable possession. Who- 
soever will, may at a trifling cost procure them. These 
few particulars, relating to the condition and commer- 
cial circumstances of literature prior to the use of 
printing, may nevertheless be interesting to some of 
the readers of this Journal. Taken in contrast with 
the present state of knowledge, and the means existing 
for its dissemination, they may serve at least to shew 
the great advances that have been made since William 
Caxton first set up his printing-press at Westminster. 
To appreciate all the advantages of the present, it is 
sometimes advisable to look into the past, and to con- 
template from that position the higher ground of benefit 
and convenience to which we have attained. Without 
the mechanical contrivance of printing, the thoughts 
and ennobling imaginations of genius could never have 
become possessions to any but the affluent and favoured 
few; but by means of that imperishable invention, they 
can now be made available to the uses of all who have 
learned the simple art of reading ; and a man’s poverty, 
unless it be extremely desperate, need no longer 
hinder him from sharing in the wealth of mind and 
fancy which was meant for the common inheritance of 
mankind. 



THE COSSACK TRINCE AND THE 
PARISIAN LADY. 

The present war, unhappily, has made ns all but too 
familiar with the aspect of the Cossack in the field and 
in the foray; but, happily, to most of us he is yet 
unknown in liis social intercourse with the civilised 
world of Western Europe : so we are about to intro- 
duce to our readers the celebrated Platoff, hetman of 
the Cossacks, as lie has been portrayed to us, by the 
lively pen of a French lady, who became acquainted 
with him and his family during the occupation of Paris 
by the Allied powers in 1814. 

The younger Platoff bad been quartered in this lady's 
hotel, which was one of the most elegant and sumptuous 
mansions in Paris. To this arrangement, she of cour.se 
made no objection, and wisely resolved to bestow upon 
her unwelcome guest the hospitality befitting his rank 
and position. 

Madame d’Abrantes, accordingly, charged her do- 
mestics to behave with all due respect to the princely 
intruder, and placed her confidential valet de chambre 
in dose attendance upon him. The domestics were, 
/however, but little disposed to yield their services tq a 
Russian. Day after day, complaints were made to his 
courtly hostess of th# barbarous customs of her guest. 
The/emme de charge came to tell her, that with such an 
Inmate she could no longer undertake the management 
of the household, for that she could not stand bf and 
see things wantonly destroyed as they were by these 
Russian savages.. On inquiring from the faithful 

* Areopagitica : a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing . 
1844. s 
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Blanche the cause cf her discomposure, Madamo 
d’Abrantes learned that the primitive young hetman 
was in the habit of going to bed in his boots, and with 
his 9purs on into the bargain; so tliat each morning 
found the file bod-linen of the duchess not only dusty 
and blacMned, but afso torn in shreds by these 
equestrianfappondages. * 

The Difehess d’Abrantes smiled a4 the indignation 
of her femme dc cTiargp, and advise^ her to lirfvc patience 
with the ungainl/ habits of her guest. It seemed to 
her as though the exhortation had been effectual, for 
sevenll days passed on without any new compfiint 
being uttered by the thrifty Rlanche. At last, sho 
inquired whether their ' had become moro 

civilised. * 

4 No, indeed, madfmc,’ replied Blanche ; 1 but I do not 
fret myself so much about it now, forlhavo given him 
the sheets which are intended ft>r the stable-servants. 
They are only too good for a savage like him?*"* added 
she in a contemptuous tone. 

The valet de chnmbre who was placed in atttjgdance ^ 
on Platoff, marked his dislike to the Cossack in a still , 
more original manner, and one that might have been 
less innocuous in its results. 

Young Platoff had a voracious appetite, and was 
very gluttonous in his tastes* liis French attendants 
were resolved to try and cure him of his yourmandm . 
For this purpose, the mailt c d'hotcl purchased a 
strong emetic, and mixed some grains of it in caclf dish 
which was prepared for his table. On the morning 
fixed fepon for this experiment, ten or twelve dishes 
were served up at his breakfast — the ragofits, the I 
sweetmeats, even the wine and brandy, were strongly 
dosed by liis relentless foes. 

The Cossack ate voraciously of all. As ono dish 
after another disappeared before him, the valet looked 
on with inward glee. 4 Well,’ thought he, * the brute 
will be properly punished ! ’ 

At last, breakfast was despatched ; and after swallow- 
ing a large cup of caf€ a la acme, and finishing his 
bottle of brqpdy^ the hetman yawned, $ stretched 
i himself two or three times, and threw himself upon his 
bed, from whence his sonorous snores were soon heard , . 
to echo througji the adjoining apartment. Joseph 
listened with surprise. lie expected quite a different 
result from the huge dose which had beeifadministcred. 

At la?|, he grew alarmed at the prolonged and heavy 
slumber of the Cossack. It occurred to him that ho 
might, unawares, have poisoned the stranger, and he 
felt not a little troubled at the thought. To his relief* 
however, as evening approached, 
started up, and inquired of the valet what o’clock it was. 
Joseph replied* it was^paitt five, and expressed a polite 
hope that the hetman was not indisposed. 

* By no means/ replied he ; and then swearing out 
one of his accustomed oaths, declared that he was 
dying of hunger, and commanded that his dinner 
should be pot* ready as quickly as possible. Joseph 
gazed at him with a stupified ainpf disappointment and 
surprise ^ 

‘ Go at once,’ resumed the hetman, ‘and desire the 
cook to hasten dinner as much as possible.* I hate not 
lelt so hungry since the day I arrived in Paris.* 

Joseph went down to the kitchfen, looking so be- 
wildered and crest-fallen that the maitre d’hdtel and 
the cool* both oried out at once: 1 Good heavens ! he 
is not dead!’ 
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‘Dead, indeed ! ’ rejoined Joseph ; ‘can such fellows 
ever die, I wonder? No, no; beds crying out for his 
dinner as if he had not tasted a morsel for the last 
four-and-twenty hours ! ’ 

4 His dinner!’ repeated the maitre d’hntel incre- 
dulously — ‘his dinner, after Ihe dose we lave given 
him. Surely that is not possible.* 1 

‘It is not only possible, but* certain; andpo will be 
in a f^ry if it is n$t served directly.’ m 

‘ Well, we must only give him another and a stronger 
dose.* * 

‘No, no,’ replied Joseph, whose conscience misgave 
him for the part he hqd acted. ‘ We have done wrong 
already in playing</uis trick on the Cossack witlhmt 
madame’s knowledge ; and*now I will go and tell her 
all about it.* * 

Madame d’Abrantes could scarcely refrain from 
smiling as her valet mailed to her this extraordinary 
experiment ; but, assuming an air of gravity, she 
expressed her disapproval of such conduct towards a 
stranger dwelling beneath her roof, and desired her 
"servants, under pain of her heavy displeasure, not to 
play any more tricks of the sort with Platoff. 

She was by no means sorry, however, when a few 
days later her uncouth guest took his departure, and 
was replaced by a far more polished personage, 
Monsieur Volhinski, gentfeman of the bed-chamber to 
the Emperor Alexander. * 

Ittseemed to her now as if she had done with the 
Platoffs ; but one day when M. Volhinski was paying 
his devoirs to his fair hostess, he informed her that the 
famous Platoff, and his daughter Madame Grc'ooff 
— father and sister to the ogre from whom she had so 
recently been delivered — were very dpsirous to become 
acquainted with the widow of Napoleon’s first aid-dc- 
carap, the intrepid Junot; and at the same time he 
requested permission to present them to her. Madame 
d’Abrantes of course gave a gracious assent to his 
proposal; and a few days later, M. Volhinski was 
announced in company with liis Cossack friends. 

The attention of Madame d’Abrantes, as mifehfc be 
expected from a true Parisienue, wall at f bncc attracted 
to the extraordinary, costume of her female visitor. 
’'"TOSWllBifcfis&off was young, and had a pleasant physiog- 
nomy, without, however, possessing aity pretensions to 
beauty, Shegwas of small 6tature, of dark complexion, 
and bedaubed with red and white paint. In her dress, 
she betrayed that half-barbaric taste which delights in 
showy* finery as well as in a profusion of ornaments, 
placed without skill or order about her person. She 
wore a dress of rich yellow silk, which suited but 
illwnltflP^i tumour of her eyesi It was very badly 
made, forming a sort of domino or robe de chambre , with 
short sleeves, which were tH& more unsuitable for a 
morning-dress, as the weathef wA cold and changeable. 
Her arms were covered with long white gloves, oyer 
which vflfere placed very handtomo and expensive 
bracelets ; and on each of her fingers was a ring. Even 
her thumb was adorned in like manner. The effect 
of thia profusion of trinkets over a pairtofbgloves may 
be more easily conceived than described. And her 
head-dresS—it wa^of such an outlandish form $afc the 
Parisian dUgantc rould not define to herself whether it 
was a cap on a bonnet shb only knew it was twice too 
large for the little head on which it was placed, an<j 
that in the attempt to fix it firmly there, it had been 
sadly mutilated and spoiled. As for her chaussure-~ 
.she wm$ a pair of coarse silk or JUoselle stockings, 
dyjdalmost blue ; and large leather sbOes, whidh shewed 
•tto^privea but too evidently from beneath her fine 
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yellow dress, which was as much too short in front as it 
was too long behind. 

This baijfcarous chnussure seemed almost a social 
'crime to her courtly hostess, who dwells less compla- 
cently upoq, the remembrance of Madame Grdcoff than 
upon that of her father, the famous Platoff, who, despite 

Ibis uncivilised deportment, contrived to win the good 

1 graces of Madame d’Abrantes. This remarkable man 
Jwas at that time between fifty and sixty years of age. 
®He wassail, and of commanding aspect, had a finely 
formed head ; and his physiognomy was devoid of that 
savage expression common to so many of his tribe. He 
wore a long robe of blue cloth, reaching nearly to his 
feet, and plaited closely round his waist, like a lady’s 
dress. Around his neck was suspended a very con- 
spicuous order, set in diamonds, which the Empress 
Catherine had had made expressly for himself. At his 
side hung a Turkish sabftc, given him by Potemkin, and 
said to be of immense value. 

Neither Platoff nor his daughter could speak a word 
of French. They could both of them talk a little 
German and English ; but as Madame d’Abrantes was 
not acquainted with either of these languages, the 
conversation was carried on through M. Volhinski, who 
acted as interpreter to both parties. The hetman 
said many flattering things of Junot, which were very 
acceptable to his widow. M. Volhinski inquiring of him 
what he thought of Madame d’Abrantes, Platoff bent 
one knee before her, as if to ask pardon for what he 
was about to do, and, taking her by the band, led her 
to a window. There, he examined her countenance so 
attentively for some minutes, that she could scarcely 
preserve her gravity at such an unusual procedure. 

At length, with a low bow, he conducted her back to 
her seat, and said some words in Russian to Volhinski 
and his daughter. The smile with which they heard 
him, indicated that his observations were laudatory; 
so the duchess naturally desired to know their purport. 

‘ He says,’ replied Volhinski, ‘ that you surely must 
have tile mind and the soul of a man ; anti that he is 
convinced you are very courageous, and have great 
firmness of character.’ 

This, doubtless, -was regarded by the Cossack as the 
greatest compliment he could pay to a woman. As he 
was about to conclude his visit, Madame d’Abrantes’s 
children entered the apartment. One of them, an 
infant hoy in his nurse’s arms, on seeing the hetman 
in his outlandish robe and cap, set up a loud cry, and 
turned away his face in childish terror. Platoff went 
over gently to the boy, spoke to him with his eyes 
rather than his lips, and quickly won his good graces ; 
so that the litr)e fellow allowed him to take him in his 
arms, and during a quarter of an hour played with his 
brilliant Vlecorations, and laughed with delight at the 
m ngnifi cent baubles. On returning the infant to his 
nurse, Platoff fregan to laugh, and spoke a few sen- 
tences in Russian to Volhinski. 

‘ Do you know v hat he says ?’ inquired he, 

‘ No.’ 

‘Well, he was relating to me, that in a town of 
Champagne, the name of which he cannot now recol- 
lect, a woman in whose house he was quartered seeing 
him take iuto his arms her child, a charming little girl 
of eighteen months old, fell at his feet bathed in tears, 
and besought him to give her back her infant. Fortu- 
nately,' she spoke a little German; so he understood 
her, and inquired what she was afraid of* 

‘ 0 sir ! ’ cried out the unhappy mother, dlasping her 
hands 'in an agony of tears, * pray, pray, don’t eat my 

child r 

1 Which was the savage then*— thfe woman or me ? * 
inquired Platoff laughing. 

The famous old hetman, however fierce and relent- 
less he might be in the battle-field* had undoubtedly 
much of that kindliness of look and' manner which, 
during the more peaceful hours of life, wins the good 

hi 
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graces of both women and children. Ilis visit left a 
very favourable impression on Madame d’Abrantes, 
who, despite the voracious habits of tho younger 
Tlatoff; no longer thought with horror and disgust 
of the redoubtable hetman of the Cossack tribes. 

# (jr 

TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND TIIE 
FAROE ISLANDS.* 

THE GETSEUS. 

In the waning light, and oppressed with fatigife — 
knowing, besides, that we should have ample opportu- 
nity of inspecting the scene next day — we were not 
disposed to take much trouble this evening. A hasty 
and superficial survey of the field sufficed. In the 
arrangements for our sleeping jfnd refreshment, there 
was a more pressing claim upon our attention. It was 
soon ascertained that the tent, generously left ,by the 
French scientific expedition for future sojourners at 
the Geysers, is no longer in such order as to be fit for 
service. We had therefore to call into use the small 
tent we bad brought with us, which, however, was not 
capable of accommodating more than four persons. In 
these circumstances, we learned with satisfaction that 
the farmer had a room, ten feet nine, which he 
could let us have to sleep in, along with some hay to 
form a bedding. Three of the English voyagers, who 
were particularly resolute to watch the eruptions of 
the Great Geyser, took up their quarters in the tent. 
The rest, including myself, witli the Danish officers, 
adjourned to the shelter of the farmhouse. Before 
we did so, a couple of shepherds came upon the 
ground, each bearing in his arms two lambs from the 
neighbouring flock. The captain wished to add to his 
stock of provisions for the (fucceeding day. Tiny 
creatures they were, not much bigger than rabbets ; 
and it did not seem too good a bargain, when we learned 
that a couple of them had been purchased for a rigs- 
dollar (2s. 3d.). Their ultra-infantine look, however, 
made it seem a shame to deprive them of life; and 
when I beheld them lying dead a few minutes after on 
the heath, reason had some difficulty in reconciling me 
to my share in the transaction. 

Tho farm-establishment at the lower end o( the 
Geyser-field consists, like most such establishments in 
Iceland* of a cluster of small hovels, of lengthy form, 
placed close beside each other, with their far-ends 
half buried in a rising bank, and tho whole thickly 
covered with sod; besides a few detached hovels to 
lodge cattle, and to serve as workshops, cn^h man being 
here his own carpenter as well as smith. The place 
is called Lang (pronounced Lauigh), a Danish word 
implying water, which in the forms of Lag, Laggan, 
Logie, and Logan, is also impressed on many places in 
Scotland : so even in this circumstance thero was 
something to remind me of my native land, and of a 
certain relationship between it and this arctic region. 
At the fore-end of each building is usually a small 
window. Passing by a low door into the central 
hovel, and making our way along a dark passage? 
we come to cross-passages giving access to the several 
apartments— % kitchen, with a turf-fire; a kind of 
family-room, with several beds — all inconceivably 
dirty and mean, yet differing from the homes of British^ 
poverty in this, thrffc there is here a sample, in one" 
form or another, of every kind of utensil and piece 
of furniture that is required in humble life. , The 
room assigned to us was a singularity in its way, 
having a wooden floor and panelled walls, besides a 
window of suitable size, aud containing, moreover, a 
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chest of drawers with *a letting-down desk at top; 
while the walls presented one or two neatly framed 
pictures. Thorvcr, the farmer, was himself tho artificer 
of the whole room and furniture — & piece of work 
surely most creditable to him, considering that he had 
iaken up carpentry entirely at his ’own hands. The 
fnergy required to enter jipon and carry out such a 
job appears Jin the more f^riking light, when we reflect 
that every jfeal employed in his joiAer^n operations has 
to be brought on Horseback over thX ^vq iiiy miljs of 
rough wilderness intervening bet wee liKei k i a v ilc and 
the Geysers. I afterwards inspected his workshops, 
and foqnd there all the various apparatus and tools 
required by the smith and carpenter, but in a rudeness 
and firnplicity such as might hfty^ marked similar 
establishments in England during the Wars of tho 
Roses. 

When I entered the room, a farm-servant was shaking 
out a small eratcful of dried grass upon’ the floor. It 
seerfied to the wit of tho party <•* very small quantity 
of bedding for so many people, and lie pleaded JftJ'our 
getting a second eratcful pto bono publico ; but lie was 
told by the captain that hay was one of the luxuries 
of Iceland : this little crateful would cost abouWtwo 
rigs-dollars, and Ije believed that no further quantity • 
could be obtained from the farmer at any price. We 
were, therefore, obliged to be content. Six of us lay 
down on the floor side by side, while a seventh stretched 
himself alongside their feet, and an eighth packed him- 
self up in a condensed forin*somewhero outside tho 
door. I lay down^n my clothes and shoes, with merely 
a plaid over me. The party bore a considerable resem- 
blance to a box of sardines ; and had any one been 
disposed to turn, a general movement of the party, 
somewhat like that of a Venetian blind, would have 
been necessary before he could be gratified. In spite of 
the inconvenience, we all enjoyed a refreshing night’s 
rest. 

Getting up at an early hour, I proceeded to examine 
the field of the Geysers. It was only necessary to 
cross a little grass-park with a turf enclosure, in order 
to find inyself in that strange scene. It forms a gentlo 
slope of perhaps a quarter of a mile in extent, under 
the shade of a long hill of about 300 feet in elevation. 

The Great Geyser is at the upper and further extremity 
of the lltld, and between it and the rocky crest of the 
hill are slopes dtf re A debris, which I shall afterwards 
have* to advert to. The steam everywhere rising and 
waving over the ground ; the slight sulphureous smeU^ 
the multitude of nurtures of various sizes, many of them 
in violent ebullition, and some flirting up jets of boiling 
water; the numerous steaming rills flowing^over pave- 
ments silicious incrustations — are sufficient to raise 
a feeling of wonder, even if no greater marvels were 
present. The grand attractions of the place are, how- 
ever, the Great Geyser, and two other apertures called 
the Great and Little Strokr, which are notonlylaroe 
in comparison, but have the peculiaui^ "IJ! mWECTffgf* 
occasional eruptions. 

The Great Geyser presents itself, in its calm inter- 
vals, as a circular poof or hot water, 72 feet in its 
largest diameter, and 4 feet deep, resting in a basin 
of silicious matter, and*>f a regular chalice-like shape, 
which forms the summit of a low conical mount 
composed of such stuff, rising perhaps ten feet above the 
general surface, Hut which has a Touch longer slope in 
one direction than in the other, inconsequence of the 
decline ofcthe ground. We walk up tte rough sides of 
this mount, amidst little devious rills ofthe overflowing 
water, and from the top survejr t fee pod, visibly At ©1? 
no*r boiling-heat in the centre, and constantly exhaling ■' 
steam. The basin, which may be oonsidered as a . 
crater— for the Great Geyser is undoubtedly liable tb* 
be described as a water- volcano— is of a regular form, 
having a tufle of above 10 feet diameter descending from 
its centre, to a depth which may be stated at 88 feet, 
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if we are to judge from th^ length of line let out 
before a plummet finds rest. Up this tube, hot water 
is continually rising in a gentle flow, except at the f 
moments when f an eruption takes place, on which* 
occasions, as will be hereafter described, it is discharged 
with frightful violence and in immense vtlume. The 
whole coating of the hasty and tube ia a siliciou^ 
deposit, of an ash-gray colour in many plices smooth, 
but irf others presenting an appearance of ^florescence/ 
somewhatf Jike &e surface of cauTiflowcr. At two 
indentations in the 9 lip of the basik, the surplus water 
riins out in small streams, trickling over the outer 
surface in miniature cascades, to join the neighbouring 
rivulet. 

It was with inflate wonder, and a kind of childish 
delight, that we examined all the peculiar features of 
the spot. I laid a thermometer into the shallow water 
near the edge, and found it rise to 188 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The whole mount was more or less warm ; some 
parts so much so that the hare skin could scarcely 
sustffff the contact. One of the little pools of surplus 
water, which had a temperature of 7 C degrees, served 
me as a dish-bath. The other members of the party 
»! toolorcach his pool, and soon the whole mount was a 
scene of washing and dressing, being ^he first time we 
had had the luxury of hot water at our toilet for 
several days. I might also say it was the first oppor- 
tunity we had had, since we left home, of getting any 
of our integuments thoroughly dried. Accordingly, 
there was soon an ofnibition of damp stockings, 
handkerchiefs, and towels laid out on, the hotter ports 
of ^he mount, all strongly weighted with detached 
fragments, lest an explosion should take place and 
wash them away. At the same time, the hofnicister 
was engaged in preparing coffee with, the hot rater of 
the great basin r for, notwithstanding the sulphureous 
smell, and the slight actual infusion of silica and 
other materials, there is no reason felt to reject its 
use in food.* While we were thus surrounding the 
' Geyser, a rumbling noise was heard beneath, accom- 
panied by a shaking of the ground, and the alarm was 
given for an eruption. Then there was a hurried 
gathering-up of clothes and shaving articles from the 
slopes of the mount, and. a scampering away to a safe 
, distance. But it was needless. After a slight heaving 
of the water in the centre, accompanied by an increased 
overflow^, all tilings settled dowf, a^ain into their 
wonted condition. Such movements take place several 
"timnn in n day at the Geyser, while a true eruption 
maynotTTappen once in four-and-twenty hours. 

After breakfasting on the sward near the tent, we 
strolled abtfdt to examine the other apertures. About 
140 yards from the Great Geyser is the Greaj Strokr, 
a term which in Icelandic signifies a churn. We 
have here a kind of well, under i) feet diameter, 
and said to be 87 feet deep, of irregular form, and 
coated with the usual silieious incrustations, with an 
IfpfWffl at the top*. Looking into it, 

we find that, about a dozen feet down, the aperture 
contracts, and boiling watef labours at that point with 
a continual choking noise, as if with difficulty restrained 
from bursting out. The guides collected a barrowful 
of turf* and threw it into this aj>erture, for the purpose 
* of* inducing a demonstration. Accordingly, in ten 
minutes, violent jets of water began to burst forth, 
at the rate of abort three in a mfrufte, and rising 
to a height of from 70 to 100 feet, so that the 
water had scawly fallen back to the ground in one 
instance till a new burs^ succeeded ; and this went on 
for about ten minutej, without shewing any symptom 
| of ded&aing tul near the very end. Except for the 
dirtinesa of the water, this was a most magnificent 

spectacle. The jet, it may be remarked, does not rise 
in a continuous and united stream, as it has been 
represented to do in prints, but in a multitude of small 
jets, ascending to different heights, and darting at once 
upwards *nd outwards, like the stars projected from a 
certain kind of firework. In spontaneous eruptions, 
w r e have ofheourse the water pur€fr, but in general less 
violent. The Little Strokr, at Borne distance down the 
field, exhibits Similar eruptions, but on a much reduced 
scale. **, 

Besides these active pits, and the multitude of little 
natural caldrons scattered near them, there are, at a 
place near the Great Geyser, and a few feet higher 
in level, two large apertures 80 or 40 feet deep, by 
from 10 to 20 wide, and full of the most beautiful hot 
water, to all appearance tinted blue. Formerly this 
was a regular Geyser, remarkable for its frequent bursts 
of hot water and its noisy emissions of steam, and thence 
called the Roaring Geyser; but after an earthquake in 
1783, ty gradually fell off in these violences, until in a 
few years it settled into its present entirely tranquil 
appearance. Coincident in time with its cessation, was 
the commencement of the present outrageous practices 
of the Great Strokr, which previously to that time had 
not attracted any particular attention. The colour of 
the water is, I apprehend, an optical effect dependent 
on the cavernous nature of the apertures, for when 
we inspect it in *a tumbler, it is devoid of all tinge. 
The outflowing water runs over the sward, and leaves 
it in a petrified state. This is a style of aperture of 
which some other examples may be found in the lower 
part of the field. In one of these, Mr Robert Allan 
observed bubbles of air about a foot in diameter, rising 
from a great depth, and passing on to a certain point, 
where they seemed to be absorbed, or to be diverted 
into another and unseen channel. 

Tow ards the hill is a district to which scarcely any 
attention has yet been given by travellers, but which 
seemed to me of great, interest, as it is evidently the 
memorial of ancient and extinct geysers. It is a slope 
of considerable steepness, composed of thb debris of red 
incrustations, mingled with coloured clays, and which 
we may judge to have long been in its present state, as 
it is seamed with water-courses, and sprinkled with 
blocks of rock which have fallen from the crest of the 
hill. On the lower parts of this region, near the Great 
Geyser, there are several small holes, in which blue or 1 
pale mud is constantly boiliwg, some as big as a good 
porridge-pot, the boiling of which they exactly imitate; 
others so insignificantly small, that I had no difficulty m 
closing them up, whether to break out elsewhere I could 
not tell. I mid the curiosity to ascend the' red slopes, 
sinking deep in the dust and mud at every step, and 
near the upper limits, found a number of spots quite 
warm, where it was evident there bad been boiling 
mud-holes informer times, as, when I dug a little way 
into the clay with ray trowel, steam began to issue 
from the hole, and when I put in my hand, I found the 
heat insupportable. TJliose clays were of many various 
colours, and of the finest consistence, so that I should 
expect them to form excellent pigments. Examining 
this elevated district more minutely, I discovered a few 
small holes still Actively giving out steam and jets of 
water. At one where only steam came out, there was 
a faint noise, which induced me to put my ear close to 
flie ground, when I distinctly heard a rushing sound, 
like that of water pouring down a conduit. It set me 
upop curious speculations as to the source of all the 
water which we see issuing from the earth in this 
thermal region. This is a question however, on which 
it Would be difficult to come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion. Close above the site of these ancient springs 
is the orest of a small splintery trap-hill, evidently 
quite incompetent to gather so much water. There arc 
larger hills two or three miles off, but divided from the 
geyser-fields, by valleys at a much lower level. The 

* T>r Black analysed some water of the Geyser a, end found in 
an Rngl^h gallon— soda (grammes), 5-66; alumin^ 2*80 ; silica, 
¥^5 muriate of soda, Utffc sulphate of soda, 8*57.-~ AT. Robert, 
|H the Voyage qf la 1840. 
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Haukadal rivulet runs near by, but on a level below 
even the lowest of Hie hot springs. It seems most 
likely that the rise of the water to from 2S0 to 300 
feet on this small isolated hill, is effected by the force 
of the heat to which it is subjected. ^ 

The weather was to-day more pleasant than it had 
hitherto been, and the forenoon passed away* agreeably 
in the study of the various wonders of the place, and in 
the gathering of specimens of the more c\irious incrus- 
tations. Amongst those which I obtained, werb some 
fragments of a thin iridescent crust which gathers at 
the bottom of some of the quiet pools on the outside of 
the Geyser mount. When viewed in the air on the 
end of the small spatula with which I gathered them, 
they appeared like pieces of the richest opal. I took 
the greatest care to preserve them ; but on my return 
home, they were found to be resolved into merely a 
glittering dust. One gentlcmafi amused himself by 
throwing a silk handkerchief into the Great Geyser, 
sinking it with a small weight, in hopes of seeing it by 
and by discharged. Another took his gun, and tried 
to bring us a few snipe from the neighbouring valley. 
One of the most serious occupations of the day was the 
preparation of a huge kettleful of curried lamb-soup 
lor dinner. Made of water from the Geyser, it was 
placed in the basin to be boiled, for no doubt was 
entertained that that was fire sufficient. It rested 
there for several hours, under a strfc*t watch, lest an 
outburst should take place, and overwhelm our dinner. 

I may add, that one of the greatest sources of merri- 
ment which occurred during the day, was the sight of 

the handsome young Lieutenant running down 

the mount with tho kettle in his hand, to rescue it 
from a threatened eruption which did not take place. 
On such occasions, as w> all know, wonderfully little 
serves as a joke. 

Wo dined on the sward between the Great Geyser 
and Great Strokr, but found the lamb so poor as to 
be scarcely eatable ; and such, I may say, was the 
character of any native meat which came under piy 
attention during the excursion. In those countries, 
sheep and cattle are left to the resources of nature, as 
they used to be in our own country before the days of 
turnip-husbandry. The effect is such as we, who now 
live in such different circumstances, can have no idea 
of till we chance to visit a land where no artificial 
feeding exists. We supplemented our poor me.al with 
a box or two of preserved «meat, which one of the party 
had providently brought in his baggage. Overlooking 
all privations, the general feeling was, that if only the 
Great Geyser would please to make a good eruption, we 
should have nothing to complain of. Everffag, however, 
came on, and still the basin remained perfectly tranquil. 
At length the time came for our retiring to reSt ; and 
aa it was necessary to commence our return-journey 
early next morning, fears were entertained that we 
should not see an eruption. Had the night been a little 
more genial, I verily believe that all would have tried 
to spend it beside the Geyser, in-order not to miss the 
chance of seeing it in its grandest aspect. As it was, 
we, who had lodged last night in tho farmhouse, were 
constrained to retire thither once more. Just before 
going, about eleven o'clock, and while'there was still a 
good deal of daylight, four of us in a gay mood took 
each a tumbler in his hand, with a little cognac and 
sugar, and dipping it in the basin, made some punchf 
with which we cordially drank to our absent friends. 
The singularity of the act, and not less the singularity 
of the situation, made this one of the most memorable 
moments of our excursion. I bethought me what some 
of my friends in SSotland would have felt at getting 
alongside of so splendid a reservoir of boiling water, 
more especially if they should have been able to contrive 
a means of drawing the element from the bottom of the j 
tube, where the temperature is 49 degrees above ordi- 
nary boiling-point 1 Only suppose a colony of writers 


from Cupar, Forfar, or tfhy of the other county towns 
of Scotland, planted in such a place. What a con- 
venience — what an economy of f\iel ! It would needs be 
one of the happiest of communities. * 


\ LIFE’S UN D*E E C D K E E N T. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAP. III. 

nrs matters went on for some tirle ^*1 learning, and 

nging as often as Required by thcir xi^ito. ra^ but my 
dress was not improved. I never went out, but when 
sent a short message by Leonora. One afternoon, 
Bellino # came home rather earlier than usual, in graat 
spirits. I 

‘ Leonora, my love,’ said he, ‘I lla^c got it arranged ; I 
our party is made up, and we must prepare for our 
campaign, llut liow are we'*to raise the needful, my 
pretty one?' There was a pause. ‘ Come, put me on 
the plan, my girl ; for my last shilling is chilled in j 
my purse from want of a companion, and my heart feels 
heavy in my breast.’ Another pause. ‘ What ! lftJt one 
word of consolation to your poor Bellino?’ Leonora 
looked very grave. Then, pointing to me — * There is 
my hope,’ continued he, ‘ the leader to my ambition, 
Signor Carlino — like a painted post as a gentle- 
man. He cannot appear as he is ; he would not even 
make a scarecrow, his clothes fit so tight.’ This lie 
said partly to Leonora in an under voice ; and then 
in a louder tone: ‘Come, my hopes of success are 
placed oil j r ou ; do assist me, lfly sweet one.’ 

T sat mute, aryl gazed timidly; Leonora sat silent, 
in deep thought. At length raising her head — 

£ Where can we go,’ said she, 4 but to our Uncle ? 
Your watch he has already in his keeping; I have two 
gowns, :*nd a few other articles — I will give them into 
his charge until better times.’ Bellino started, and 
embraced her, shouting: ‘Glorious Apollo! Bellino is 
himself again! Look brisk, rny beauty; next to you, 
our Uncle is my only friend ; let us despatch, for 
golden prospects rise before me. You shall a lady be, 
my pretty one.’ 

A bundle was soon mado up, and Leonora went 
out with it, and returned with money. I was sent 
for liquor and victuals ; the evening was spent in 
feasting and singing, and anticipations of success. 
They, ft* that night, were the happiest of the happy, 
and I shared thfcir felicity ; for I was to get a new 
dress, to enable me to perform my part in the adventure, 
and appear before an audience. For the first time in 
my life, I retired to my shake-down in the corner in 
joyous anticipation of tho morrow. 

J was awakened through the night by thei> wrangling 
and aiming one another; I feared they were going to 
fight: they had sat and continued their potations until 
the liquor, which at first made them jovial and loving, 
had at length sown discord. Gradually, their voices died 
away in sleep. When daylight enable d me to lo ok 
round, Bellino sat on his chair, his 4 AM lllll! Ilfflttr 
resting on the tabfc, sound asleep ; and Leonora, dressed 
as I saw hfer wdien I went ttf bed, lay asleep across the 
bed— the wrecks of their debauch covering thq table 
and floor. m 

. It was late before tl#y awoke, sick and feverish : I 
had got the room in order, all traces of the debauch 
removed, breakfast ready, and the kettle boiling. 
They were as fovtng as if no squabbling had happened 
the night before, but their heads ached, and their 
stomaeh 8 *wero sick ; they loathed foofl^ I was sent for 
more liquor, and they mixed it with tneir tea, and in 
a short time rallied ; but durfngtthe ifl^ole fforenoon, 
they were very heavy and dull. 

In the afternoon, I was taken to* a second-hand 
clothes-shop by Leonora, and fitted from shoe to cap ; 
and when we came home, Bellino Was much pleased 
with my appearance, but not more than I was with 
myqplf. My clothes were showy ; a broad-frilled shirt 
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covered my shoulders, my neck and breast were bare, 
and my hair hung in ringlets down my back. I had a 
genteel boyish appearance; Signor Curlino graced his 4 
new title, and was no more called by his patrons Charlie.* 

In the evening, visitors arrived ; they were three in 
number, and mudi better dressed than my master.* 
They were all younger mention© of them above thirty! 
years of age : I was introduced, and highly praised by 
Leonrfra and BclliAo. After a display of (aiy powcrsJ 
I was so* fortunate as to meet theTr approval. The 
evening was epenl! in consultations and matters of 
business : at length, all was arranged. They appeared 
to«be better supplied with money than Belliiy), who 
bargained hard with them for my share of the profits, 
which wero to b^his own. The whole wen^ out 
together, and X was left alone : when they came home, 

I know not. s 

Next day, the printer was set to werk to print the 
bills : it had been resolved to begin the adventure in 
my native town. I was surprised at the number ofHhc 
bills ^ut much more so when I saw, posted upon the 
walls and corners, a different one from any that had 
come home. How my young heart fluttered ! There, 

■ in la^ge letters, after the notice of the concerts, were 

the names of Signor Bellino, Madagie Leonora, and 
Signor Carlino Bellino : here was a rise in the world 
for poor Charlie ! I felt very proud ; I appeared all 
at once to have become somebody. In the notice, I 
was described as the ‘ Infant Prodigy/ and I was called 
by Bellino, when he tailed of me, ‘ an Artist/ as they 
called themselves. , 

Jjjext evening, the concert was to come off ; the fore- 
noon was -spent in rehearsal, and in the afternoon, 
I.eonora was busy washing, starching, and ironing our 
scanty wardrobe, and arranging hen dress during the 
time my shirt was drying — my only one. She did rny 
hair in ringlets ; my thin pale cheeks were rouged : 
Leonora’s and Bellino’s, which inclined to red rather 
much, were whitened with flour. In due time, all of us 
were ready, and made up for stage-effect ; and when the 
other three came, we set off, with no little anxiety as 
regarded our failure or success. 

A large and elegant room had been engaged, and all 
things arranged in the most approved order ; the doors 
were opened, and our spirits rose as the room began to 
fill with an audience large and respectable. Tlfe enter- 
tainment commenced ; and I ha i thd' pleasure to be 
encored, although it was an Italian Bong : I got through 
the evening with the greatest applause. Leonora sang 
several songs without an encore; si#) must have been 
much hurt at my success, for she became cool, and 
spoke snappishly to me during the whole evening; 
but I was to her as humble and obedient qp I had 
ever been. 

Bellino and his companions were in great spirits at 
our success. I got supper, and was sent to bed ; Leo- 
nm^stillin the sulks at me. They continued their 
in' the night. For several evenings, 
the performances were given with various success ; at 
length the audiences becanA cq thin, tnat thfy did not 
pay the expenses. Nevertheless, Bellino had made for 
his shaje a good sum of money ; his watch, and all the 
other articles that were in pledge, had been redeemed, 
and they both got new dresses : their way seemed to 
he to square their wants to their incomes, their wants 
being oftenest in advance. 1 4 

A consultation was held with the others, when it 
was resolved t^court fbrtune in the other t%wns : we 
were too poor to pay for our conveyance by coach, so 
we set, o# pnj foot, eUch carrying his own instrument, 
<w£id GeonoW her bundle of dresses. I had a good 
share of the burthen myself— all the bills tliat were to 
be posted up when we made a halt at any place where 
we hoped to collect an audience, and the .little linen 

■ hay master and mistress had; these were made into a 
.madle, which I carried on my back like a knapsack, 


and towards the evening I was often ready to sink 
under it. We were ever in difficulties, for our expenses 
were certain, and our audiences very uncertain — oftener 
yielding but little more than a profit than otherwise. 

Duringdhe summer months, wo visited several towns 
with various success. As we journeyed along from 
town to to#n, when we came to a gentleman's estate, 
if the family were there, we stopped at the nearest 
village until Bbllino went to the gentleman and offered 
our services ; and at times they were accepted : those 
were the bright days in our weary pilgrimage, for wo 
were well fed and well paid. At times, we would 
remain for a day or two ; I often got a few shillings to 
myself from the company, but this did me no good, for 
Bellino always took it from me : he was, in this respect, 
as bad as Blind Willie, my last master. 

Towards the end of summer, discord began to disturb 
the harmony that had cheered U9 in all our fatigues 
and privations. One of the young men on such occa- 
sions tqok the part of Leonora, and this led to taunts 
and bickerings among all three: theso became more 
bitter every day; and at length they broke out into 
an open quarrel, and death and blood were threatened 
on both sides. The other two men looked on with 
indifference, as if they enjoyed the brawl ; while I stood 
trembling, and Leonora weeping, or pretending to do 
so. These noisy threats ended one day in apparent 
reconciliation, and all retired to bed as if nothing had 
occurred ; Bellino and the two others a good deal the 
worse of liquor, -while Leonora and the young man 
remained perfectly sober, for I saw they drank sparingly. 

On the following morning, I was seated by the kitchen- 
fire of the inn where we were stopping, when Bellino 
entered in a fearful rage. I was much alarmed ; he 
stamped and swore so fearful^, I crept into a corner, 
and trembled for my safety. I soon learned the 
cause: Leonora had decamped through the night, 
carrying oft' all his cash and linen, scant as his ward- 
robe was, leaving him ^without a farthing to pay for 
our § lodgings. Fortunately for him, she had left his 
watch : I was sent with it to the pawnbroker’s to get 
all I could on it ; and on my return, the partnership 
was dissolved, for Bellino set off after the runaway. I 
w’as left once more alone in the world, without a home 
or friend, and felt as forlorn as ever. 

Until evening came, I had hopes of my master’s return ; 
it was not till then I felt fully the bitterness of my 
present situation, for self-reliance had not yet come to 
me. As it grew dark, I began to weep ; . I had not 
eaten anything throughout the day. I had not one 
penny in my pocket, and fearful of being turned out, 
I looked imploringly at the landlady, for she had 
scarcely spoken to me during the day, and the few 
words she did speak w^ero not in an inviting tone: they 
were uttered as if she looked upon me as an intruder 
upon her health, inquiring when I expected my father 
to return. Observing the silent tears, however, that 
stole down my face, her heart was touched, her voice 
and manner softened, ^and she inquired if Bellino was 
my father. I told her the sad story of my life, and the 
good woman wept. 

‘Poor boy/ said she, ‘your sorrows began soon ; but 
do not weep, you may remain with me for a day or 
two, until I try to find a master for you, and save 
you from this vagabond-life. Would you wish to be a 
fradesman ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes ; thank you/ 1 replied ; 1 could I only find a 
master.* * . 

‘ There is no fear, trade is brisk and hands scarce; if 
you are a good boy and industrious, you may yet be a 
rich man. I expect Thomas Eos! and a few master- 
weavers here in an hour or two; I will speak to, him to 
take you as a learner : he is a good master, it is a good 
trade, and they make good wages at the calico-weaving, 
which is easily learned.’ 

Her kind words' shed a ray of hope on my despair, ana 
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with a grateful heart, I thanked my hostess. At length 
the expected guests began to drop into the kitchen, 
where I sat solitary and anxious, listenings to every 
word that was said ; their talk was of trade at first, 
but gradually politics absorbed all their interest. I sat 
fearful lest the landlady in the hurry of business might 
forget her promise, for her guests were many; but 
at last she beckoned to one of them, a plain elderly- 
looking man, who rose and went to her; and they 
talked together for a few minutes. My eye wds upon 
them ; I saw her point to me, and my heart beat fast 
as I observed her look pleased as the conversation 
proceeded. Presently the old man rejoined Ins com- 
pany, and after a short time, all ejes were turned upon 
poor Charlie ; he had evidently spoken to them of me. 

I was called to the table, and offered drink, which I 
civilly refused ; but taking a glass, I took a little of it, 
j and drank all their healths. Sonfe of them boisterously 
| insisted that I should empty the glass, when the indi- 
| vidual who had spoken with the landlady checked them, 

' and I was excused. I was then requested to sing, which 
| I did ; and every one in the company gave me a few 
, coppers — it was such a sum as I had never before 
possessed. It was all my own — delightful feeling ! — 
I could scarcely keep my hand out of my pocket ; for 
there was no Blind Willie or Bellino to take it from 
me, and I almost felt I was no longer poor Charlie. 

I retired to my seat by the fire, after I had sung a 
few songs, anxiously awaiting the result of the land- 
lady’s application ; hut they were so much engrossed in 
their own debates, that my heart began to sink as they 
began to drop away. I feared I was forgotten ; and 
they were nearly all gone, when Thomas Boss, the 
individual to whom the landlady had spoken, came to 
me : ‘ Poor boy,’ said 1 >, ‘ come to me at my shop 
to-morrow forenoon, and I will see what 1 can do for 
you, if you behave yourself.’^ I thanked him for his 
kindness, and he left the room’ 

I went to bed that night with a feeling T had never 
enjoyed before ; I could scarcely refrain from leaping 
and bounding about the room, I was so happy* at 
the prospect of being enabled to earn my bread by 
my own industry. I was weary of the vagabond-life 
I bad been forced to lead. Again, tlie money I had 
just received was a temptation to continue it on my 
own account, without a master to take the whole from 
me; small as the sum was, it appeared a great one, 
and had been won witliqut toil: with these thoughts 
revolving in my mind, I fell asleep. 

The instructions and example I had got from Annie 
were by this time nearly forgotten. I first became 
careless while with Willie; and in Bek&no's service, 
where the worst of examples was before me, all pious 
feelings had forsaken me. But now— I think* it was 
partly suggested by a dream— old thoughts came back 
upon me, and I rose up unconsciously, and found 
myself upon my knees repeating the prayers Annie 
had taught me. At length I crept into bed, and 
again fell asleep. 

Early in the forenoon I waited upon Mr Boss, and 
was kindly received. Prom the questions he put, I saw 
he was suspicious of me from the wandering life I had 
led, and the people I had been forced to live among ; he 
was a member of the Secession Church, and a very 
religious man; but, thanks to Annie’s training and 
ray good memory, I answered to his satisfaction. H# 
inquired not of the songs and ballads I knew, but put 
questions freftn the Catechism and Scriptures; and I 
raised his wonder at the number of texts and passages 
I could repeat. 

'He then said: ‘ Charlie, I will he your friend? if 
you behave yourself ; I have not at present an empty 
loom, hut you can nil pirns until I get one. In the 
meantime# you shall have bed and board for your work, j 
and as soon as I cau, I will place you on the same terms ] 
as my other learners ; you will for the first year get 
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the half of your earnings*»and after that you shall be free, 
and get all you can wsrk for.’ I thanked him for his 
kindness, and that forenoon commenced my new mode 
of life. For the first few days I felt my n£w situation very 
irksome, the change being great; but still, I plied my 
task with energy, and pleased my master. Gradually I 
became reconciled, and fi(jed my pirns with a lighter 
heart than ever I had sunp ; and the hours passed like 
minutes. L knew p»y work, and % the first tiflie*in 
i^iy life felc happy find independent* <ffthe {Aiprice of 
o'ihers ; 1 was in a/ new world, wlfcreftTl around? me 
were busy and happy. At times they sung, or dis- 
cussed politics or the passing events; every one wa&a 
statesman in his own estimation, and saw no difficulty 
in setting to rights both church aixl state, if they were 
but allowed do do so. At times, we would practice 
psalmody, for all Mr Boss’d men wore members of 
the church ; and I soon picked up the psalm-tunes, and 
was often leader when they were in the mood, for the 
recently revived religious impression was still strong 
upon me. o* 

In a few weeks, I was seated at my loom, and 
received instructions from my master, with whom I 
was a favourite. I joined in family-worship, reg\jjarly 
attended church, and felt a peace of mind and calm • 
happiness I cannot describe: iny time passed as in a 
pleasant dream. In a short period, 1 could maintain 
myself, and at the end of my engagement I was com- 
paratively rich : I had a chest of my own, containing 
changes of linen and of dotes ; I was independent, 
and could more ttyan support myself. 

I had no wish to leave my benefactor, and I agreed 
still to work for him. I had formed friendships with 
some of my fellow-workmen of sober habits; for, I am 
sorry t% sny, several of them were improvident and 
dissipated, and wore only a shade above the inhabitants 
of the garret, my first associates. My companion and 
fellow-lodger was James White; he had been the child 
of misfortune, like myself, in his earlier years, but, 
unlike me, bad been born to brighter prospects. His 
father, who was in business for. himself, and was 
thought to he prosperous, died after a long sickness; 
and at his death, from losses and misfortunes, he left 
his widow and two children in poverty. The widow 
sunk under her privations and her grief; and James, 
only five years of age, and his siBter younger, were sent 
to the charity-vJorkhouse. From what he toftl me, I 
must have been far happier under good Annio than 
they were under the tyranny of the keeper and matron ; 
for although I suffered toil, cold, and privation, I was 
not flogged and crushed like him at the caprice of 
unrestrained cruelty. His sister, along with many 
others of tender age, sank under their cruel treatment, 
and this without inquiry. The matron was the harshest 
of any one in the house — a perfect tigress. My heart 
sickened at the narrative he gave me of the sufferings 
of the workhouse children under their unche cked 
officials, whose feeling seemed to be — wr»Tt.ggtfia; il4r 
it is good enough for them ; they are not starved, they* 
are clothed, and have a houee above their head— what 
more do they require ? J T tie statements I have heard 
from James often made my blood boil in my veins, 
child as I was myself of ’destitution and poverty^ 

I will not dwell longer on his workhouse sufferings* • 

At twelve, he was sent from the house as an apprentice 
to a weaver, frbbre he was overwrought and almost , 
starved ; and on the Sabbath confined all day, lest he 
should rop away. But where could he ruu to? If ho 
returned to the house, his complaint wife unheeded and , 
unredressed ; he was punished? fog running away, and 
then sent back to his oppressor, no whacked in his 
cruelty. After several unsuccessful attempts# lie made 
his escape and reached Glasgow# where he soon obtained 
employment. He was now twenty years of age, seven 
of which Ire had spent in the workhouse# yet he mad 
woije than I# who was taught only by Annie. He 
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was not dissipated, but improvident; not inclined to 
read, yet eager after oral information, and very acute 
in the arguments that often occurred in the shop. 
Although he earned more money than I did, he was 1 
often in my debt before his web was out of the loom ; 
and when he began his rambles, he was neither betteni 
nor worse than many of the ^.thcrs. Like most of them/ 
he could earn money, but coqld not take care of it. 

I Was now *n Expert tradesman, undreamed ay) 
much as h&y . qjqotii the shop, till ? was gradually 1 e/ 
into all their habits 1 . Being a good\$inger,‘ my company 
was much courted ; my evenings were oftener spent in 
tht* tavern than in my lodgings. I was cal led ^ by my 
landlady a good, steady lad ; for I settled regularly 
every Saturday evgrVng my weekly bill, and owqd no 
one anything ; content if 1 had a few shillings over in 
my pocket for my extra expenses until the web was in, 
never thinking 1 was one behind. If I fell sick, or was 
out of employment, 1 had not a single pound in store to 
provide for the casualty ; such was the improvident 
manntflf in which we almost all lived, both married and 
single. 

There were sixteen of us in Mr Boss’s shop, all living 
as I did, except Allan Roy. Tie was careful and penu- 
rious, never allowing himself the sn^illest comfort or 
relaxation, find scarcely taking what was necessary to 
sustain him at his toil ; he seemed to have no other 
enjoyment in life, than to hoard money for its own 
sake. He seldom joined in any of our discussions ; 
his mind was too intent ‘upon his web. I never could 
draw from him what was his ultimate, aim ; for he was 
vopj of ambition, and had no intention of becoming a 
master himself; although he could have done so at 
any time, for he had a good sum of money in his 
possession, which he hoarded up, fearful of trusting it 
in the bank, or venturing it in trade. lie appeared to 
have but two ideas — toil, toil ; and hoard, hoard. 

The consequence of all this was, he fell into had 
health and died ; his penurious habits remaining un- 
changed to the last, for even the approach of death did 
not alter them. But-his brother James was of a different 
turn of mind ; he gave Allan a funeral so genteel, that 
his old shopmates said: ‘Could he have seen it, it 
would have broken his heart.’ James got the money, 
and spent it in dissipation ; in a few months, he was a 
poorer man than ever, and ended by enlisting Snto the 
71st Regiment. * * 

For many months I had hoarded with a widow r , a 
good and pious woman, her family consisting of three 
daughters. The two youngest wnaight in a neigh- 
bouring factory ; the eldest assisted her mother at 
home, and •took in sewing. The widow, to eke out 
her means, kept lodgers ; and there were thr^e of us. 
Her son — for she had been left with four orphans — 
who had married very young, lived in a distant town, 
struggling with a numerous family, rather receiving aid 
from, than assi sting hie mother. 

happy home. I was treated as a son 
and brother ; and had it not been for Jhe misery I saw 
around me, resulting frequAtly from early and impro- 
1 vident marriages, I could nave wedded the engaging, 
pretty Jlar y. After observing a prudent silence for a 
year or two, I resolved to asfc her and her mother’s 
consent, for I knew that neither of them looked upon 
me with an unfavourable eye. I was never so happy 
as when we met ab night after our* dSy’s labour, or 
* walking by the river-side on a Sunday afternoon after 
church, the throe sisters by my side, when $£ar y was 
always sure to nave an |rm. 

One fdreno0i sh# came home from the factory 
unable to remain, she was so unwell. A very bfcd 
fever was at tbit time cutting off great numbers in the 
city and 1 neighbourhood. My poor Mary lingered a 
few dttys bilWeen death and life, and at length expired 
‘j*>in her arms. It was at this time I first saw 

1 the trbwBph of genuine piety over every selfish feeling ; 



no murmur escaped the widow’s lips ; the tears streamed 
down her face, her eyes raised to heaven with an expres- 
sion I stydl never forget, so expressive of mental 
anguish struggling with pious resignation. I wept for 
Mary, anci long felt her loss. 

That evening she died, Katie sickened ; I had just 
finished reading the fourteenth chapter of St John, when 
she leaned forward on the table, and complained of 
t headache and shivering. The widow’s head sunk on her 
bosom/’ as she wrung her hands and groaned : ‘ Oh, 
God ! strike not twice ; spare rrij' children.* Next day 
sheevas much worse, and soon followed her sister. My 
fellow-lodgers had hastened away as soon as the fever 
came into the house. 1 was young, and life is sweet, 
yet I could not think of flying the house of mourning. 

But alas ! the blight was on the widow’s hearth ; the 
youngest, the merry Jeanie, sickened and expired the 
following day. Thrict had death stricken the young 
and vigorous, and spared the aged and infirm. 

After the funeral, the desolate mother was forced 
to sell Vier furniture to defray the expenses of sickness 
and burial, and go to live with her son — to be the 
drudge and nurse of her daughter-in-law, or linger 
out her last days in the charity -workhouse. 


A NIGHT-JOB IN JERSEY. j 

It is midnight under the new moon ; almost pitchy | 
dark it is, for the stars are few, and a curtain of cloud j 
seems drawn between us and them ; the by-lanes, with , 
their lofty banks, and the long elm-avenues through j 
which our way lies at first, are especially haunts of 
gloom, and yet we are walking rapidly as though to 
meet one who will not loiter ^or tarry. We are four i 
men in all, dressed in coarse garbs enough, but bearing ‘ 
each a wrapper or thick shawl, in addition to the ordi- 
nary garments of the working-classes ; our shoes are > 
cither of amazing thickness, and studded with tl*p 
hugest nails, or mere slippers, and those with holes in 
them. We walk in single-file for the greater safety, and 
our leader carries a large glass lantern, which throws 
great squares of light upon all sides ; we have also 
each a similar one, but the stout wax-tapers within 
them are not lighted ; a huge basket, too, is slung across 
each man’s shoulder, within which is a bottle and 
some refreshment, and a sqrt of Lilliputian sickle, 
notched at the extremity like a circular saw: it is 
clear from the small space these occupy that we expect 
other burdens. After a couple of miles of this sort of 
walking, we Anerge upon an open road by the sea-shore ; , 

the light is here Extinguished ; and, as though we were ! 
no longer fearful of discovery, our tongues begin to I 
move somewhat more freely. I 

‘What tin* are they likely to be on the sands?* | 
said I. j 

‘Not till half after one, unless the wind freshens,’ 
replied the eldest of the four; ‘but we must be off 
pretty soon, or the titfe will fall too low to float our 
boat ; and, besides, we have a goodish way to pull to 
“the Gravel.’” 

‘ I hope,’ struck in another, ‘ we shall find them we 're 
after at last ; for we have spent two nights in looking 
for them already, and all for nothing.* " 

* * Ah ! they’ll be on “ the Gravel,” ’ exclaimed the fourth 
man, ‘ sure enough ; they can’t help themselves ; hut 
the worst is, there will be others to shale with us, 
that light yonder is from the tavern at La Hogue.’ 

The ray which had attracted the last speaker's notice, 
streamed from a narrow and lo\f-roofed cabin, from 
the open door of which, as we got nearer, unequivocal 
sounds of tavern revelry were proceeding. Onr leader 
seemed to be in nowise disturbed by this, but, entered 
the festive chamber without hesitation ; it was a large 
but dingy apartment, with a little space railed off to form 





a kind of bar, at which most excellent brandy was being 
sold at three-halfpence the glass ; a few pieces of bread 
and some biscuits seemed all there was to cat; but 
what was wanting in food was amply made up by 
tobacco, for not one of the miscellaneous jompany 
seemed unprovided with a cigar. They were most of 
them attired like ourselves, or rather worsc # perhaps ; 
but one or two among them with heavy moustaches, 

! and dressed in shabby-genteel foreign garments, were, 
j or had been, evidently of a higher class: these *spoke 
; in the French tongue, which the others, who deemed 
I nevertheless to understand it perfectly, responded to/n 
! a strange sort of patois. The majority seemed to know 
only a very few words of English. 

I There were several women among the company, 
similarly accoutred, and armed with the like weapons 
as ourselves, who seemed to speak of the common 
object of our expedition, and othir matters connected 
with maritime pursuits, with much familiarity and 
unconcern. 

‘Wrecking?’ said a huge brawny fellow, Rvhosc 
sickle shewed a great resemblance to a cutlass ; ‘ well, 

I should think 1 ought to know something about that. 
It is not twenty years ago since l went out to tbe 
Jean d'zicre, off tlic Corbierc, and brought every soul to 
land ; the wind was sou’-west, and lashed the breakers 
into mountains about her, so that we could searee get 
the life-boat near her ; and when wc $liecred off* with 
the last man, I thought it the luckiest moment of my 
life. A little boy, one of the cabin passengers, was 
crying most dismally ; and, when we had got about a 
mile away, let us know that his old father was left 
aboard after all. Hard matter I had to persuade the 
men to pull back, for the hurricane was getting worse 
rather than better; but |hen we got near her again, 
there stood a man upon ner forecastle, sure enough, 
with a great bag in his hand, and making piteous 
signs. I toid him, through my trumpet, that it was 
impossible for us now to hold on even for a second, 
and that there was but one chance left for him ; that I 
would steer right under her bows, and lie must juiflp 
for it. So, loaded as we were, and in the midst of the 
Corbiere Rocks, I steered as close as I dared ; and as 
the crest of a big wave swept us by, something heavy 
leapt out from her into the midst of us, and we thought 
it was all right ; but when we came to look — for it was 
^ between dusk f*nd dark — it was only a heavy hag, and 
the man was standing on Jhe forecastle still the saute 
as before. # Well, we were all for leaving such a fellow, 
who preferred his luggage to his life, jut*t where he was, 
especially as it was all a chance whether we got to land 
ourselves ; but the poor little boy so move/ us with his 
cries and prayers, that wq returned a seebnd time to take 
off’ his father. Well, he did get home safe with his bag 
and all, and he gave us a hundred guineas out of it ; 
“for,” said he, “you have saved what is*more to me 
than life, the means of happiness for my child.” He 
had been a poor man, d’ye see, all his life, and suffered 
bitterly in consequence ; and he was coming home from 
foreign parts with a hard-earndft fortune, determined 
that his little boy should never go through the same 
as he.’ 

* X tell you what, Francois,’ said a lady near him, ‘ if 
you have got any more tales of your own goodness and 
valour to tell, perhaps you’ll keep ’em till after this 
business of to-night is over; there’s a good many gonei 
down before us already, and it’s time to be off.’ 

And certainly for the last half-hour there had been 
almost a contirihous rumbling of cart-wheels and 
treading of horses, as they turned on to the stone-slip 
in front of the taverrf} which led down to the sea, • 

As we all now crowded out together, and looked over 
the lone waste to seaward into the darkness, we could 
descry a score or two of lights, like Will-o’-the-wisps, 
moving in one direction, but from different quarters, 
over weed and pool. Our own road lay over, first, a 


slope of sand, and then athwart a range of shiny stones 
— now to left, and now fya right, as inlets of the tarrying 
tide compelled us. By the ‘dim obscure’ of the sqant' 
starlight, or by the flashes of our several lanterns, 
we climbed and slipped and tumbled for a mile or so, 
wid at last arrived at a little harbour where our boat 
My moored. Francois and our four selves, besides a 
tall man, with a patch ovc^his eye and no roof to his 
mouth, who joined us unexpectedly temd begged to be 
almitted, ftmned ier freight andwlied her quite 
sufficiently. The firs ! of these took smgie dflr, ana by 
an application of it after the principle of the screw at 
the stern, caused us to wriggle away pretty rapidly; 
now tht* intricacies of the rocks obliged us to go To 
this side, and now to that; and again even drove us 
backwards to avoid some shoal, or perhaps, for a little 
space we would intrust ourselves to the narrow and 
fast-emptying channel. The lanterns had been placed 
beneath us, for the steersman could see better without 
them#; and we could then remark ten or a dozen of 
what appeared to be huge floating glow-worm*^ but 
w r eru indeed boatfuls of others bound on the same 
enterprize with ourselves ; there were murmurs, loud 
and deep, at the probable subdivision of our expected 
spoil ; and when we neared the land, or rather the great 
peninsulas which tne sea permitted for a lew' hours to 
enjoy that title, wc heard the frequent laughter and 
rude converse of those in carts who were approaching, 
by a more circuitous route, ‘ the Gravel’ likewise. 

‘The Gravel’ was a great b;sy m an island of rocks 
which vvas gradually getting bare of sea ; and we 
anchored there, *md waited, like Canute — having 
chosen a more favourable period, however — for iffie 
waves to retire. We were all well fortified with 
brandy, ^nd garrisoned each with a lighted cigar, and 
around us were wrapped the mufflers we had brought 
with us from home; but still the gusty night-air cut 
us keenly, and we were anxious to be out of our sitting 
postures, and at active exercise. Suddenly a large 
circle of light began to congregate at the bead of 
the bay ; and my companions, exclaiming that the 
w ork was begun, leaped into the sea, and made towards 
it. They waded up to their knees and higher for some 
distance, making tw r o lines of light across the bay, one 
cast by their lanterns held above their heads, and one- 
of phosphorus, where they clove the wave before them. 
Francois and I wemgiined for some time aftAr their 
individual splendour was lost in the larger constellation 
beyond, and until the tide had fallen a foot or so lower, 
when we reached tip same spot in two or three minutes, 
and far more comfortably. 

A strange scene then presented itself. »I)pon the 
circular head of a bay, that was increasing every 
moment Rs the tide retired, there w r ere a company of 
forty to fifty people, each with a lantern, around which 
he delved and dug as though lie was in El Dorado. 
With every stroke of his sickle there leapt up an 
infinite number of silver eels, of froy^w**^ '« ■ 
inches in length ; they absolutely paved the place for 
an instant after The inciskli was made, and the next 
moment had disappeared liifo so many augers into the 
yielding sand. The usual practice was to pounce down 
on them instantly witfr the disengaged frngdfs, but 
the more expert sand-eelers would gather six or eight 
together, between the sickle and their left hand, Us the 
reaper collects !iisl sheaves ; the saw at its termination 
was apparently for this purpose, but X found myself 
incapable pf profiting by it. I could onlv see the sand** : 
eels, too, within the radii of light from my lantern, but,, 
my companions seemed to disarm the glitter* of their 
bejjutiful backs as well in the outer darkness, and to* 1 
distinguish them from the phosphoric* gleams of the/', 
waves as they stood in the bay itself, and caughtthem 
as they daslied through the sea. After a while, however, 

X could catch them under favourable circumstances 
toleijbly well, although I clutched a pound of sand 
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with every ounce of eel, ant?, weighted my basket so 
that it could not he lifted with, one hand, and weighed 
me down as the Old Man of the Mountain bent poor 
Sinbad. The remedy for this is to dip the basket in 
the sea, when the sand loses its consistency, and slips 
out through the .wicker-work, while the cels remain 
There was only an hour and a half of this amusemeq., 
permitted to us, for the spttng-tides rise and fall here 
with- extreme ^rajidity, anfif would take but twenty 
minutes (to getjpom round our feai to ovcV our head^. 
When I feM^fne tide coming if. so swiftly, and / o 
inclination manifested by our party to depart, I tried 
tp 4 determine for myself in what direction we had left 
our boat ; but through the surrounding darkness no eye 
could penetrate far, and, had it been otherwise, no 
stranger could hi'Je recognised his bearings amongst 
the entirely similar mas^s of rock. At last, when the 
carts had long driven off and the rest had taken to 
their boats, -our leader, to my great relief, gave the 
word to retreat. Wp kept the way as though it fvere 
broad daylight, although it lay through pretty deep 
water for a considerable distance; but when we had 
each hoisted our dripping bodies, and scarcely less 
heavy burdens into the vessel, wc found to our extreme 
horror that our number "was not complete. The poor 
fellow who Jbad joined us so unexpectedly was missing. 
One of my comrades was about to leap overboard 
instantly; but Francois laid a heavy hand upon his 
shoulder, and said: * One life is sufficient for one 
spring-tide ; it would <^e death for any man, though 
he knew every inch of “ the Gravel,” to venture upon 
it now'.’ “ 

<Wo hoisted our lanterns on the. oars and screamed 
our .hardest; hut no reply came to us, save the mocking 
cry of the curlew and the moan of ^ie rising sea, 

* The old man is deaf,’ said the pilot ; 4 and, if he 
could hear, it would be of no use now. I trust, how- 
ever, he is gone away with some of the others ; a 
wicked enough thing to do without giving us any 
warning.’ And certainly there was no lantern to be 
seen, save those that were already a mile to landward ; 
so, with somewhat lightened hearts, we steered back 
through the perilous passages, and along with the 
advancing tide. 

Wo found our runaway at the tavern, and gave him 
each of us a strong ‘bit of our mind,' iiuEnghsh, 
French; or patois, as nature dic{ate<? ; but it was far 
better as it was, than that the poor fellow without 
a roof to his mouth should be left without a floor to 
his foot, three miles below highwajer-mark, off Point 
La Hogue. 

We disqpssed our adventures and the proceeds of 
them at breakfast the next morning, where we assem- 
bled in less burglarious costume. To one Especially 
fine fellow (for an eel), who had distinguished himself 
in life by his agility and difficult capture, we gave the 
appropriate title of the Caffre chief Sandilli. After- 
saawfc v.* 1 *- ^ to see thousands of the lesser fry 

disposed of m the fishmarket at a trifling sum. 
Francis was there, who fssured u#he had obtained 
for his own bag thirteen <£iarts of sand-eels-! 


cutting one's way ; and even then, an active man would 
hardly be able to advance twenty feet in a day. The 
trunk is generally tall and straight, the branches numerous, 
but riot long, and the leaves large and thick : on the 
upper surface, of a dark, glistening, unfading green; while 
below, of the downy whitish tint of the poplar-leaf. Lining 
the shore in dense masses, the play of light oh the leaves 
as they aPe turned upward by the wind, has the glad 
billowy effect of a field of waving grain. The timber of 
the mangrove Is sodden and heavy, and of no great utility, 
but its hark is astringent, and excellent for tanning. Its 
manner of propagation is remarkable. The seed consists 
of long bean-like stein, about the length and shape of a 
dipped candle, but thinner. It hangs from the upper 
limbs in thousands, and, when perfect, drops, point 
downward, erect in the mud, where it speedily takes root, 
and shoots up to tangle sLill more the already tangled 
mangrove swamp. Mjriads of small oysters, called the 
mangrove- oysters, cling to the roots, among which active 
little crabs find shelter from the pursuit of their hereditary 
enemies, the long-legged and sharp-billed cranes, which 
have u prodigious hankering after tender and infantile 
slicll-fish. — Bard's Waikna. 


T1IE FAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE 
FUTURE. 

I can see that I grow older, 

Ami 1 note it day by day! 

I can feel my heart grow colder 
As its pleasures pass away. 

At the tell-tale glass I linger, 

As i\ith laded eye I trace 

Solemn tokens which Time’s finger 
Has engraven on my face. 

But one moment cif i restore me 
To my ho\ hood and my prime, 

And sweet memories come o’er me 
Of that brief and blessed time : 

Then I hear a father’s blessing, 

And I feel a mother's kiss ; 
w And again 1 am caressing 

One who shared with me my bliss. 

Who shall say the Past must perish 
’Neath the Future’s coining waves? 

AVhat the soul delights to cherish 
From Oblivion’s depths it saves ! 

Looking backward, on I 'm gliding, 

Till i reach that* final shore 

Where the Present is abiding, 

And where Change shall come no more. 
Pitney. . G. M. 


A MANGROVE SWAMP. 

The banks near the lagoon were low, and the ground 
back of them apparently swampy, aim densely covered 
with mangrove-trees. This treje is universal on the 
Mosquito coaslu lining the shores of the l^oons and 
rivers, as high up as the salt water reaches. It is unlike 
any other treein theiworld. Peculiar to lands overflowed 
by the tides, its trunk starts at a height of from foui to 
eight feettffcom the ground, supported by a radiating series 
of smooth reddish-brown roots, for all the world like the 
prongs of ah iuverted candelabrum. These roots inter- 
iwith each other in such a manner thaw it is utterly 
dMMdto penetrate between them, except by laboriously 
11 ■ e 


No one can cross its frontier without being struck 
with the contrast it presents to the other Italian States. 
While they are decaying like a corpse, it is flourishing like 
the chestnut-tree of its own mountains. The very faces 
of the people may tell you that the country is free and 
prosperous. Its citisdbo walk about with the cheerful, 
active air of men who havo something to do and to enjoy, 
and not with the listless, desponding, heart-sick look which 
marks the inhabitants of the other states of Italy. 'Here, 
too, you miss that universal beggary and vagabondism 
that disfigure and pollute all the other countries of the 
4 Peninsula. What rich loam the ploughman turns upl 
What magnificent vines shade its plains ! Public works 
are in progress, railways have been formed, #nd new houses 
are .building. Not fewer than a hundred houses were built 
in Turin last year, which is more, I verily believe, than in 
all the other Italian towns out of Piqflmont taken together. 
— 'Wylie's Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tiber* 
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TIIE STORY OF A FAMILIAR FlilKND. 

Still virffinnllintj 

Upon his palm.— SiUKSPEAKE. * 

Our Friend is of ancient, though obscure origin. Nobody 
knows anything definite respecting the founders of the 
family; but the first name in the genealogy is of 
Latin derivation, and this carries conjecture a long 
way back into the past. 

Our Friend has passed through many trials, and seen 
many conditions of life. None more aristocratic than 
he, in those good old times of which the romancists 
toll us. Then was he the guest of kings and nobles, 
and unknown, even by name, to the 1 general vulgar.’ 
llis politics are changed for the worse since then : he 
has become a very democrat. lie disdains not to be 
seen in the baek-parlonrof the petty tradesman, or the 
cleanly cottage of the intelligent mechanic. Tie raises 
his voice in the cause of progress ; he advocates popu- 
lar refinement. Very sad tliis^ and very repugnant to 
the feelings of any right-minded and properly educated 
person. Not to be denied, however, as ) ou will 
presently acknowledge. 

The earliest occasion upon which wo find authentic 
mention of Our Friend, is in ?>oine papers relating to the 
expenses of the royal household during the reign of 
King Henry Y1TT. Tie was known at this early 
period by the name of Vaginal. 

Very small, very shrill, very imperfect and feeble in 
every way, was Our Friend in the time of the Tudors. 
His voice was limited in compass to two octaves and 
a half, or three octaves ; his now pleasant,* ovial-looking 
ivory teeth were of gloomy tortoise-shell, or still more 
$>mbre ebony ; his legs were slender and shaky, and 
liis general demeanour unsteady. « 

A row of small quills, or ‘jacks,’ projecting through' 
a series of little loopholes in a part of this intelligent 
machine then called the 4 table/^aught the strings when 
set in motion, and produced alone similar to that of a 
guitar-string struck by the nail of the player. These 
strings— one of which went to each jiote — were made 
in steel, iron, and latten. There were but few sizes 
manufactured ; and the result was, that the differences 
of tone between every three or four, notes were entirely 
dependent on the degree of tension— a state of affairs 
which would 1)0 utterly deplorable and unendurable to 
the, well-educated ears of the nineteenth century, 
attuned as they arMo the minutely graduated stryigs 
of modern instruments. In the treble, they were 
occasionally made of gold, silver, and even silk ; but 
these, were more readily affected by the weather, and 
less harmonious in tone. . 

To return, to the matter of the state-papers. King 


Harry, whose musical establishment was as ample as 
that of any other English monarch past or present, 
esteemed Our Friend so highly, that we find in these 
records an account of several payments mfide to 
‘players on the virginals’ — yearly payments, too, 
ranging from twelve to fifty pounds ; and the latter, be 
it remembered, was no inconsiderable annuity ii^those 
days. Besides lilts, the princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
loved and studied ‘ the touches of sweet harmony/ in 
their bowers at the palace of Westminster, and amid 
the quiet chambers of the old water-side residence 
at Greenwich ; thus associating, by a gentler link 
than that of nmre succession, two memories so dis- 
similar in popularity and reputation. That Marp I. 
played upon the virginals, we" learn from a letter 
written to her Queen Catherine, in which that 
royal Lilly, alluding to the divorce then in progress, 
counsels her daughter to cheerful resignation, and 
says : ‘ Sometimes, for your recreation, use your vir- 
ginals or lute, if you have any.’ Elizabeth was an 
accomplished performer. The volume known as Queen 
KU zahvdts \ it <jinul Uoole, composted by the leading 
musicians of her time, and triumphantly executed by 
those fingers winch look so slender in the portraits at 
Hampton Court, is of insupportable and overwhelming 
difficulty. Music more impossible, more crabbed, more 
savage and impAcalrie, cannot be conceived. \ dozen 
of its pages would serve not only to crush the preten- 
sions of any ordinary professor, but even to appal the 
bravest and most sJkilfui among those spasmodic pianists 
who delight the concert-going public of tjjis concert- 
giving age. 

So grfat was the fame of her majesty’s musical 
acquirements, that many authors have supposed the 
very name of the instrument to convey a complimen- 
tary allusion to the virgin queen J 2P 
papers, before quoted, give sufficisyt^roof to tile 
contrary, inasmuch as the^date they bear is anterior 
to that of her birth. Y» Johnson suggests, that il was 
so called ‘ because played upon chiefly by young ladies 
and a modern writer, yitli better judgment, Ascribes ■ 
its title to its uses; and reminds us how, in the 
pleasant twilight of convents and old halls, it served 
to lead sw T ect vofees singing hymns to the Virgin, y 

Several virginals belonging to Queen Elizabeth, are 
yet extant in different parts of Engj^wid. , " There is i 
one, a very curious specimen, at HelminghAip Hall, 
Suffolk, the ancient and interesting se&t of the TpUe* ■ 
macho family; Sir E. B. Lytton is Jhe possessor 
another ; and a third, perhaps the most remarkable of 
ail, is preserved at the residence of a WorOestershira t 
, esquire. ItVas purchased at Lord Spencer Ch&liiwteris t 
sal^in 1805, and is of incalculable value. |i ‘' , 
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We all love to adorn that which we dearly value: it 
is onq of the commonest and graccfulest impulses of 
humanity. The written Bibles of old were cased in t 
velvet, and clashed with gold and jewels. Petrarch’s 
famous bronze inkstand was a model of the beautiful 
and ornamental in' art. Tha delicious little painting! 
by Annibal Caracci, of Sijx’nus teaching Apollo to 
play the pan-pipes* is said t^i have formed one of the 
panell exec u ted* by/ that great master for the decoration* 
of hi^ owfiJj 4 Q^K^i[prd. Bet us s<*, then, now Qiice/ 
Bess, the haughtiest and most magnificent of monarch^ 
did honour to Our Friend. Right royally, as you 
mCy be sure. Here is the description of thaf, Wor- 
cestershire virginal which we mentioned a few moments 
since: — ‘The ease jf? of cedar-wood, covered with rich 
crimson-coloured Genoa velvet, and fastened with three 
ancient locks, finely engraved and gilt. The inside of 
the case is lined with yellow silk ; the front is entirely 
covered with ‘plates of gold. There are fifty keys, 
with jacks and quills ; thirty of them are of ebflny, 
tippecTwitli gold; and the semitones, twenty in num- 
ber, are inlaid with silver, ivory, and different kinds of 
rare woods, each key consisting of about 250 pieces. On 
one e*>d are the royal arms, richly emblazoned ; and at 
the other end is a symbolic and highly finished painting 
of a crowned dove, with a sceptre in its claw — the 
painting done upon a, gold ground, with carmine, lake, 
and ultramarine. The whole instrument is well pre- 
served, light, and portable — five feet in length, sixteen 
inches wide, seven inches deep, and not exceeding 
twenty-four pounds in weight.’ • 

(Jhir Friend wears his court-dress in this portrait. 
Pic is almost too dazzling to he looked upon, and only 
tp read of his splendour puts one in mind of the riches 
of Solomon’s Temple. 1 t 

Arrived at such dignity — having, as it were, touched 
the highest point of all his greatness —wo meet little 
mention of Virginal after this period. One Spinet 
seems to have usurped his place and fortune, in a 
quaint and somewhat dull volume, written by a French 
priest called Morsonnes, printed in 1035, and entitled 
ffarmonicorum Libri , we find a fanciful biography of 
the new instrument. Comparing the structure of the 
spinet to that of the human body, he says that the 
sounding-boards are the muscles ; the cross-bars, the 
bones; ^ml the strings, the organs of speech? ‘The 
Spinet had ordinarily forty-nine brinks, of Miich the 
lower thirty were made of Iatten, because that was 
strongest and deepest. The higher ones, nineteen in 
number, were of steel and iron. . . . « There were but 
six pr seven sizes of strings ; hut if the spinet were 
mado in r£al perfection, there would be strings of 
different sizes, suited purposely to every note Even 
in the length of string the makers were careless, and 
nearly everything depended on the tension.’ Another 
writer tells that ‘there have been spinets made with 
th^kg^a SDlitin two, to furnish that nice gradation of 
on the violin. The difficulty of 
the instrument was, however, quadrupled by this, and 
the effect unpleasant.’ g 

I^et us not be deceived by these innovations of name 
and mi^ke; the Spinet, after all, is but Our Friend 
in a new dress. He has traveled since we last heard 
<>f him ; has crossed the Alps, and there learning that 
spina was the Italian for thorn or quill t (of which, we 
may remember, the jacks were made)} he has straight- 
way appropriated the word for his own proper title, 
and, like Some musicians of our own times, returned to 
Old England as a distinguished foreigner, in search of 
the pfttrodagp as a foreigner, his due. From 

this ume forth, we are not sure of him for a momerft ; 
he Is in a state*of perpetual mutation and improve- 
ment. Richard, lie can ‘change shapes with 

Proteus,’ £ui<$ .always ‘for advantages.’ , 
fey . As Monsieur Clavecin, alias Clavier , alias Clavi- 
ahas Cktvkkord, we next encounter \>im. 


His compass extends now to four, and sometimes to 
four and a half octaves. His shape, horizontal and 
triangular is that of our modern grand pianoforte— a 
harp, in fact, played by keys and jacks, and laid down 
in a case. * Some attempts have been made to produce 
a greater softness of tone. A pig’s bristle has been 
substituted! for the crow-quill (answering to the 
ancient plectrum) which originally formed the tongue 
of the jack ; ‘and in a curious little treatiso called 
Afusm'fpq seu Praris Musicxi , written by Ottomarus 
Luscimus, a Benedictine of Strasburg, we read that 
‘the clavichord is used by the nuns in convents; and, 
in order that the players oil it may not disturb the 
sisters in the dormitory, the strings are muffled with 
small bits of fine woollen cloth.’ All honour to the 
ladies of the German convents ! They have suggested 
an improvement of infinite worth, and afforded Our 
Friend ail opportunity 4 of once more changing his style 
niul title, and of appearing before us in the character 
of Manichouiion. 

The maiiicliordion resembled in form the square 
pia noforte of fifty years ago. It was long and narrow; 
the sounding-board took up half the length of the 
instrument, and the lid was inlaid with coloured woods, 
or decorated with a quaint painting on the inner panel- 
ling, or sometimes domed like the lid of a hair- trunk. 
The leading peculiarity of the rnanichordion, however, 
was the first regular adoption of the long strip of red 
doth under all the strings. This ingenious contrivance 
softened that asperity of tone which had been so dis- 
tressing in the virginal, spinet, and clavier, and remains 
an indispensable item in the construction of the piano- 
forte of the present day. 

We have by this time become so used to the trans- 
formations of Our Friend, tlia(,'\\lien he appears before 
us under the name of Harpsichord, we are past being 
astonished, and recognise llrainworm through all lus 
disguises. Besides, the change brings him nearer to 
us and to our own personal experience. The very 
naipe of harpsichord is ‘ familiar in our mouths 
as household words.’ Hid not all the Sacharissas, 
Chloes, Melissas, and Flavias of those dear old novels 
in ever-so-many volumes, which, as children, we dis- 
covered in a bandbox in the garret, and devoured so 
eagerly and surreptitiously, sitting up in bed, before the 
nurse-maid came to call us in the morning — did not 
those unimpeachable heroines all play upon the harp- 
sichord as a matter of course ? And then, do we not 
ourselves remember that frail querulous instrument 
which stood in a recess in our grandmother’s parlour, 
and was only unlocked as a great favour and upon 
particular occasions! The case was of some light 
wood, inlaid with ebony; the keys were worn and 
yellow,* and many quite dumb; and an ingenious 
device, representing a lute, flageolet, and music-book, 
surrounded by a wreath of dogroses and convolvuli, very 
distinctly painted, adorned the front panel just under 
the music-desk. Inscribed along the windings of the 
blue ribbon attached to the lute were the words: 
* Ruckers Fecit. Antwefpen.’ Ruckers was one of the 
best makers of the eighteenth century, ranking with 
Phillip Jones, Tabel, and Ceronimo of Florence* 

The harpsichord derived its name from the harp, 
being strung entirely with wires — two to each note. A 
single harpsichord was, in fact, a double spinet* The 
Gouble harpsichord- was an improved, extended, and 
powerful instrument, with two rows of keys, and three 
strings to each note. Of these three, tvfo ^ere tuned 
in unison, and the third sounded an octave higher. The 
latter was abolished by Merlin in 17f0, and replaced by 
andther unison, which left the tone equally fell, an( l 
rendered the instrument less susceptible to atmospheric 
influences. Many experiments wqre essayed at tins 
time, to soften stilt further the jarring to.ne produced 
by the action of the quill. Tongues of leather, ivory, 
and various elastic substances, if ere tried, but without 
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nny material success. What was pained in sweetness 
was lost in brilliancy ; and the grand desideratum was 
left to be attained by the valuable invention which 
here forms the most interesting epoch in Our Friend’s 
biography, and gave to us, in the Iliunmer-lkir/mchord , 
that noble and expressive instrument with which we 
nre all so familiar under its later nalhe of the 
Pianoforte . 

As in many more illustrious cases, the honour of 
discovery is, in this instance, ascribed to no Jess than 
three persons, the earliest of whom, one Caslofali, an 
instrument-maker of Florence, is supported by # the 
(* for mile <V Italia , and stated to have accomplished his 
design in the year 1711. The Germans, on the con- 
trary, claim the invention for J. C. Schroder or Schroder, 
a native of Dresden, in Saxony, and an accomplished 
organist. The Month/// Magazine for December 1810 
advocates the cause of this claimant, stating that he' 
had made a model instrument, whereof the strings were 
struck by hammers, and had, in the year 17^7, pre- 
sented it for the royal inspection at the court of Dresden. 
The third and hist candidate is Bartolommeo Cristofori 
of I’ndua. He is warmly seconded by the Count C. 11. 
Oarli, an elegant and thoughtful writer of the last 
eenlury, who relates that he (Cristofori) originated the 
improvement during his stay in Florence in the year 
1718. The essay on music— to be found in the Milanese 
edition of (’aril's works, published inViglitoen volumes, 
1784-7 a. i). — contains the following spirited passage : — 
‘From the organ we pass readily to the clavicembalo — 
an instrument always progressing towards perfection, 
and much improved by Bartolommeo Cristofori, a 
Paduan, who added hammers to the mechanism ; of 
which great invention v?£ are so forgetful that wo lia\c 
even believed it a nei® thing, bringing it here from 
Germany and England, and receiving it as an unique 
production of those fortunate regions which are destined 
to illuminate us with our own Italian lights. Thus 
is it that we have never known how to preserve any 
single thing for our own honour.’ • 

Be the inventor which of these be may — and we are 
strongly inclined to believe that the laurels belong to 
Schroder — it is at all events certain that the object of 
centuries was at last accomplished. The quill, pig's- 
bristle, thorn, ivory- tongue, leathern-tongue, and all 
other twanging abominations, were for ever banished. 
A tiny hammer, clad in chamois or other soft leather, 
was made to fall upon the string, and evoke a clear, 
precise, and delicate tone unheard before. The harp- 
sichord had become an instrument of percussion, and 
it only remained for later manufacturers to perfect, 
extend, and popularise the pianoforte, i 

The first seen in this country was made by one 
Father Wood, an English monk at ltome, ancf by him 
sent over to Mr Crisp, author of the tragedy of T7r- 
ginia; a gentleman of considerable taste* and learning, 
who s&ld it again to Falk Greville, Esq., at the price 
of 100 guineas. Every one who heard the new instru- 
ment was delighted. No spinut, clavier, harpsichord, 
or other variation of the Virginal, had been made 
capable of any modification of tone. The hammer- 
harpsichord obeyed the soul of the player, and, according 
to the pressure of the skilful fmgef, passed through 
every gradation of piano and forte. The new effect gave 
rise to the new name — a sufficiently feeble and inex- 
pressive One for so fine an instrument— and it shortly 
‘ was known ^0 all the dilettanti of London as ‘Mr 
,Gr$viHe*s pianoforte.’ One imperfection remained, and 
that imperfection was in the touch. Unlike the jacks, 
of vt hose 4 nimble lepp’ Shakspeare, in his sonnets, has 
.preserved an imperishable memory , the hampers 
7 moved slowly and with difficulty. Only the gravest 
measures could be played upon the pianoforte ; and to 
give thegfe their due effect, a sustained sound, such as 
(the Organ alone can afford, was absolutely necessary. 
" Nothing, however, was attempted to repair this defect 


till after several years, when Plonius made a pianoforte, 
in imitation of the fftst. The touch of this one was 
ibetter, but the tone worse. Backers^ a famous harp- 
sichord-maker, next took the instrument in hand, and 
.made several; but they were little # superior to the old 
Ihurpsichords, and found ifo favour with the public. It 
is probable that Mich iwpeated failures might have 
discouraged the trade, mil that the pianoforte f wouId 
Jiave beenj if not ^holly forgotten", least # put aside, 

Vnd preserved, even to the pres^n'f d»y, as a # mere 
cwriosity in music, had not an event occurred at this 
juncture which gave nu impetus to every' branch of the 
art, nc*l awoke the ingenuity as well as the nmbifton 
of all the performers and manufacturers in England. 

The illustrious John Christian BiSli, organist, pianist, 
and composer, arrived in thif country, and established 
that series of concerts winch first made familiar 
amongst us the grand classical music of the German 
schools. 

Avery harpsichord-maker mnV tried to render the 
pianoforte practicable and popular. The failures wero 
many ; and it was not till 1 7 <*•(>, that a German named 
Zumpe' succeeded in the construction ol some small 
pianofortes (similar m shape and size to their demote 
progenitor the virginal), w hereof the tone was pecu- • 
liarly sweet, the touch facile, and the price sufficiently 
moderate to place it within the reach of all those who 
had hitherto been purchasers of the harpsichord and 
clavecin. A revolution the ^most sudden ensued in 
every musical household in the kingdom. Zumpe could 
not meet the demand, and orders more numerous than 
he could execute poured in from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and even from the* capital and northern 
shores of France. Polilnian, although his pianofortes 
were ofinfenor tofto, made a fortune by supplying those 
who could not obtain the instruments of his more 
skilful contemporary. Stoddard and Broad wood next 
entered the field, and in their hands the pianoforte 
acquired with every year fresh brilliancy, facility, and 
power. The compass was extended to six octaves 
— the prices varied from «°>0 to* 200 guineas — the 
instrument began to be, what it still is, the most 
universal, the most useful, and the most remunerative, 
both to seller and purchaser, in the world. One more 
invention — one lasL improvement - was yet needed to 
complete the action of the hammer upon tlgi string, 
w hich, wantingthe this ti city to rise again immediately, 
rested too long, and dulled the vibration of the note. 
This ultimate nicety of mechanism was attained by no 
other than our graceful English poet Mason. He loved 
music and his pianoforte: and after bestowing some 
thought upon the subject, came to the conclusion, that 
the des'fed effect might be produced by detaching the 
hammer from the key, so as to give but a momentary 
concussion. Thoroughly to comprehend the delicacy 
and aptness of his invention, you but need to open your 
pianotorte and remark the manner in wjijeh spppyj^ 
are produced. At the first touch uj^flPfne ivory key, 
the little hammer swings lightly in a semicircle, as if 
wielded by an invisible tmrflj — falls, rises, and leaves the 
string to vibrate to the last pulse of sound. This alone 
was needed to perfect the exprossional powefis of the 
instrument, and since tfien, no real or material improve- „ 
meat has been effected. True, many freaks and whims , 
have been started from time to time. A pianoforte 
with pedals has? been tried, and found wanting. We , 
all remember that ear-rending and infinitely distress^ < 
anomaly? the fiddle-piano, in the American department 
of the Industrial Building o£ 1851, wherein a 
connected by mechanism with £ second roV of toys, ,! yj ■ 
p&yed a dismal unison with the right hand of the ; 
performer, and put every listener out*of spirits for' l^ ' 
rest of the day. Then there are transposing pianios^' , 
repetition pianos— patented pianos, with hard^h&W 1 '’ 
of unknown derivation, which few people know athy- 
thipg about, and which nobody ventures to pronounce— 
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piahos of seven octaves in coin pass — pianos adorned 
in richest carvings, built of 'Costliest woods, and’ 
illustrative of all the wealth, ingenuity, and tastcfulness* 
of the age — betfer still, little Quaker-like pianos of 
white wood, fine tone, and most modest price, built 
(on the suggestion of Chambers's Kdinburnh Journal *)J 
by a maker who stands at tl^e ‘head and front * of his 
trade, and by him offered to the public of small means 


—the* needy clttrkJthe poor teacher, the upper-class* 
mechanic.* JChiarlagt is the very test and triumph J 
the pianoforte — as glorious a transition in its degree, 
from the time of the rare and royal virginals, as is 
thtfdaily press and cheap literature of the nineteenth 
century from the darkness of that time when a scholar 
transcribed the classics with his own hand, and the 
parish-biblc' was chained v to the reading-desk in the 
middle of the church. 

We have not time nor space to say more, though 
much more might still be said of the future and the 
past, especially of the'future. We should not he sorry 
to see* pianofortes still more cheaply wrought, and 
finding their way more frequently into the poorer walks 
of life; and we should hail a reform in the class of 
musio&'ind style of performance which lias of late years 
become popular, for we are weary of*reverics, pensces 
nocturnes, caprices, and other ‘sickly imaginings’ of 
the modern pianoforte school. Wc should rejoice to see 
music regarded less as a mere matter of course in female 
education, and better loved for her own heavenly sake. 
But with great good, sma^l evil must creep in ; so let us 
be patient though some charlatanisnuhas been conse- 
quent upon the progress and perfection of an instrument 
which deserves our truest gratitude and affection, 
which celebrates our happiest, and soothes our saddest 
hours, and to which none amongst # us can refuse the 
name of Our Familiar Friend. 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE 

FAROE ISLANDS. 

< 

TI1I3 GEYSEltS — AN ERUPTION — RETURN TO REIR1AV1K. 

This night passed in much the same manner as the 
last. Happening to awake about three o’clock, and 
feeling restless, I rose and walked up to tile tent. 
The sun was already an hour tibofe the horizon, 
and, a gentle west Wind having set in, the weather 
had become both beautiful and genial. One of the 
tent-party was already astir, and told me that an 
eruption had last night taken place, less than half an 
hour after we had retired. Here was a disappoint- 
ment for the majority of the party, for of course it 
became less likely that we should be favoured with 
another explosion before our departure. My friend 
Jjjgpaied xj^gMtbat it had been a magnificent spectacle, 
far exceedin^n^ruption of the Great Strokr, and he 
had been enabled immediacy after It took place to 
examine the interior of th#balin, which is always on 
these occasions left for a little while empty. He at 
the same time shewed me the Wind kerchief which had 
been sunk in the well of the Geyser on the preceding 
day. It had been thrown up in the eruption, and 
found in the state in which I saw it— namely, half 
torn to pieces— a curious evidence of the violent 
operations which^o on in the recesses of this Wonderful 
Water^catern. Having how lost nearly all hope of 
seeing ;an eruption, I retired once more to odr 
sleeping-chamber, and lay down again. At six, I once 
. mor ® rose, and wont up to the field of the Geysers, 
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contemplating nothing but to make a few preparations 
for our journey. As I approached, behold an immense 
quantity 8f steam fills the air. There are hurried 
cries from, one or two persons. To my delighted 
\ surprise, the Great Geyser is actually engaged in one 
of its erujfiions ! I got to the spot just in time to see 
it at the height; of the paroxysm. 

The prominent object before me — the ground of 
the spectacle, as an artist might call it — was the vast 
effuf ion of steam covering the place, and rolling away 
under a varying wind. It was only on coming pretty 
near, and getting to windward, that I caught the sight 
of a multitude of jets of water darting in outward 
curves, as from a centre, through amidst this steam- 
cloud, glittering in the (sunshine for a moment, and then 
falling in heavy plash all over the incrustcd mount. It 
seemed to me — though the circumstances are certainly 
not favourable for an accurate estimate— that those 
jets rose about sixty or seventy feet above the basin. 
Three or four of our party looked on excitedly from a 
little distance bejond the reach of the water, but half- 
eoncealcd amidst the steam. It went on jetting thus 
at brief intervals for a few minutes, and then gradually 
ceased. When I qould venture up to the brirn of the 
basin, 1 found the water sunk down a few feet in the 
funnel ; so I was able to descend into that beautiful 
chased and flowery chalice, and break off a few 
specimens of its inner lining, now partially dry by 
reason of the heat communicated from below. The 
rest of the farmhouse-party ^mic one after another 
upon the ground, to express their vexation at so 
narrowly missing this fine spectacle, as well as that 
of the preceding evening. 

When one contrasty the terrific violence of the 
explosion, lasting as it does only a few minutes, and 
usually occurring hut once in one or two days, with 
the tranquillity manifested by the Geyser at oilier 
times, it becomes a curious question bow such explo- 
sions take place. Sir George Mackenzie’s theory is, 
that steam is gathered in some cavernous recess 
connected with the subterranean channels through 
which thq water rises ; and that when it has accumu- 
lated there till such time as the pressure overcomes the 
resistance, it hursts forth through the tube, carrying 
the water before it, and tossing it high into the air. 
Professor Bunsen, who spent eleven days beside the 
Geyser in 181C, has announced another theory, founded 
on the changes which take place in water after being 
long subjected to heat. In these circumstances, water 
loses much of the air contained in it; the cohesion 
of its molecules is greatly increased, and a higher 
temperature is require^ to boil it. When water in 
this state is brought to the boil, the production of 
vapour is so instantaneous and so considerable, as to 
cause an explosion. Now, it has been found that the 
water of the Great Geyser at the bottom of the tube 
has a temperature higher than that of ordinary boiling 
^ater, and this goes on increasing till ah eruption 
takes place, immediately before which has been 
found so high as 261 degrees Fahrenheit. Observations 
to a similar effect have been made in regard io the 
Greet Strokr. This peculiarity— lor so it is, seeing 
that in ordinary circumstances the botterwater at the 
bottom would rise to the top, till all was equally 
warm — shews that the heating of the water in the 
Geyser takes place under extraordinary circumstances. 
As far as I understand Professor Bunsen, he implies 
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that the , great pressure of the column above, and 
perhaps some mechanical impediments to free circula- 
tion in the form of the Geyser, give tlicsJ required 
circumstances. Such being assumedly the case, there 
is an increase in the cohesion of the molecules of the 
water constantly going on at the bottom, the same 
time that the heat is constantly increasing ; at length, 
the latter force overcomes the former — ebullition takes 
place— an immense volume of vapour is instantaneously 
engendered, and an eruption is the consequence. The 
former may be called the mechanical ; the latter, »the 
chemical theory of the Geysers. I must leave others to 
say which is the most plausible. There arc other diffi- 
cult questions, particularly as to the infusion of silica 
contained 1 in the water, and the source of the mud or 
clay which we sec boiling in so many of the Geysers, 
and deposited in such vast quantity around the extinct 
ones on the lull. I must not launch into these ques- 
tions ; but I may remark, that the resolution of the 
rocks of the district into such matters under such 
circumstances, seems to me calculated to form a valu- 
able study to the geologist, as tending to illustrate 
many of the early changes of matter on the earth’s 
surface. 

The air being much clearer to-day than formerly, 
we could see beyond the nearest range of hills. Unable 
to visit Ilecla, which is thirty miles ‘from the Geysers, 
on the other side of a dangerous and unbridged river, 
we had been very eager all the preceding day to get at 
least a view of that celebrated mountain. Wc were 
now gratified with a sight of its triple and snow- 
covered summit, peering over the low hills on the 
opposite side of the valley. It is usually thus covered 
with snow, so as to pwjsent. nothing to the traveller 
beyond what he could sec on any mountain of similar 
elevation. It is only once in a long lifetime that the 
Icelander secs it in action as a volcano — the last time 
being in 184(1, v 

At nine o’clock, our party si t out on its return, qftor 
paying about seven shillings to Thorver for the grazing 
of the forty horses during the two days. The vacancies 
left in our boxes by the declining stock of provisions 
were fully filled by the spoils of the Geysers, of which 
each person had appropriated a greater or less quantity. 
Under a bright sky and a high temperature, we started 
in one cheerful group, leaving the guides to bring up 
the baggage and other •horses at their convenience. 
Scarcely ever but in Italy have I seen a more beautiful 
day than this. The beat in some places was almost 41 
oppressive. After a few miles, pausing at a />//«•, or 
farm, to get a drink of milk, we fou/d a couple of 
travclling-liorscs standing tied together, head to tail 
— one being saddled for a man, the other for* a lady, 
and the latter having a showy cloth laid over it. The 
quietness of the two animals, under ait arrangement 
which so completely forbade any sort of movement, 
was edifying. Our wit'Baid it was a good deal like 
matrimony in some of its aspects. The travelling-lady 
by and by made her appedraffee, and proved to be a 
pretty young woman, dressed rather elegantly, but with 
tally a sailor’s glazed hat upon her head. The gentle- 
man, Who was her brother, entered 'into conversation 
with Some of our Banish friends, and asked with 
eagerness for news of the war in the Black Sea. He 
spoke with fervour against the llussians, and said if hts 
had the czar here he would hang him, I cannot say 
I fdtany surprise at so truculent a sentiment, not 
merely *a$ harmonising much with tho British view of 
the late czar as a ^reat malefactor, but as expressive 
' of the general feeling of the north of Europe regaining 
the Hussions. Wherever I have been in Norway, 
Sweden, or Denmark, I have heard but one expression 
of fear and wrath regarding that encroaching, intriguing, 
\and unscrupulous power. 

? ; At this place we found an old woman, of a diseased 


and fatuous nppearancefset out at the end of the house * 
to enjoy the air. Slie»was, I believe, an example of a 
|discase called tym, peculiar to this island, and attended 
by groat swellings and ulcerations. * Whether it he 
exactly the same ailment as the ancient leprosy, I cannot 
ftcll ; but there can be no doubt thafit is a result of the 
same causes— namely, deficient conditions in food and 
air for healthy life. Ouij photographer afterwards had 
,an opportunity at Kcikiavik of tai ing portraitifrcs of 
wo persons thus billeted. In the existing; circum- 
stances of Iceland, cut off from general intercourse 
with other nations, and dependent on one other country 
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for supplies of grain, it is not wonderful that therewre 
great deficiencies of aliment amongst its people. But, 
supplied as we are with all nei'es^ries wo can pay for, 
it is scarcely possible for ns to imagine wliAt privations 
our neighbours in this solitary isle are exposed to. 
Only a few weeks before our \ bit — had weather having 
prevented the arrival of vessels at the us uni time — there 
was? a kind of famine in Iceland, insomuch that the 
governor’s own family experienced a deficiency of 
bread. Perhaps, however, the disease in question is 
loss directly owing to want than to liltli and bad air. 
All the winter through, an Iceland farmer’s firmly, 
including servant#, spends the greater part of its time, 
night as well as (lay (so far as there is a, day), huddled 
up in one stifling apartment, whore the atmosphere 
becomes so polluted, that a stranger entering from the 
open air can scarcely meet it without sickening. One 
consequence of this is often Remarked upon — namely, 
the indifference pf the 'people to some points of the 
moral law ; but it is of scarcely inferior importance 
that the spending so much time in air unfit to urtc- 
rialise the blood, poisons tho springs of life, and 
physically doteriojutes the population. The tendency 
of all modern observation in hygiene has been to shew 
the paramount importance of healthy respiration, even 
over wholesome and sufficient food. 

At noon we i cached the Brora, which, having fallen 
a little during the two past days, seemed not quite so 
formidable as before. While we re g tod on the opposite 
bank, the native gentleman and lady came up, and 
dashed into the stream with a nonchalance that c6oled a 
little tlit‘ airs wc had been inclined to give ourselves for 
not hesitating about so difficult a ford. In the course 
of our forenoon ride, we met a considerable number of 
parties of imtifts, ti early nil of them on tlfh return 
from Keikiavik wiLh fish and articles of merchandise. 
Some which we passed on their way to that place, were 
carrying packs oii wool, to be exchanged for merchan- 
dise. Six, ten, or a dozen horses went in a row, so 
laden, conducted by two or three roughly dressed men 
or womgn, also mounted ; the women being in some 
instances mounted simply on a higher saddle than the 
men, so as to allow r their feet to hang down on each 
side. Every such cavalcade affected me more or less 
painfully, under a consideration of the disproportion 
between the amount of the gooris^ptfMJ&i, and' 
number of human beings and animals required for 
carrying them, marking's ^iis did the low and primitive 
state of all industrial organisation in Iceland, and the 
exceeding poverty which must be the unavoidable 
consequence. It was if t the same time an interesting 
study to a historical mind, as a living reflex of the 
condition of gur own country in times not long past.} , 
for certainly hf Scotland, it is not yet more than 
a century since packhorses were ’ employed for t% : 
transport of all kinds of heavy articles. , ^ 

At three o’clock, we reachetj Utld, d.%ye on the banks 
of Apa-vatn lake. While the bulk of ifie party rested';' 
tftcre for an hour on the sward, enjoyiug the hoi 
sunshine, I strolled down to the lakeside to see a set:," 
of geysers whose steam had attracted our atfentio# 
on our ouXward journey two days before. 
highly curfous and interesting scene* Thereareiwo 
grcyipa of geysers here, on the beach of the .lake} and 
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‘divided from each other little more than a hundred 
yards. In each ease, within the space of perhaps a 
quarter of an acre, there is a multitudes of small 
apertures, crusted with Bilica, and each boiling with air 
its might, the water in some instances flirting up a foot 
or two into the air. Beside r a good active caldron ini 
one of the groups, an old woman from the bye was 1 
quietly established yith hcr^ub', using the hot water 
whichijetted up py her side f<$r the purification of her 
clothes. In the 'other group, wljrtth wasf the mor*/ 
intern ting of the tVo, I counted thirty boilers in fuy 
work, blurting forth hot water, which flowed over the 
intrusted sands into the lake. One of them, formed 
of two apertures close together, and showing large 
cavernous bores, projected water two feet high in one 
continuous stream, which, plashing out on all sides, 
was evidently forming a bftsin of the same character as 
that of the Great Geyser. The other apertures were 
mostly very small ; some so much so, and with such 
tiny jets of water, as. to look like so many little tea- 
kettles on a fire. So much petty fuss, and fume, and 
splutter, had in it an element of the droll, at which I 
could not help — solitary as I was — falling a-laughing, 
and that heartily. There was at the same time much 
t to fix the grave interest of the scientific inquirer, in 
the way in which the silicious matter was disposed 
round the orifices. The style of the incrustations 
evidently depends on how the water behaves. Where 
it quietly runs, the silica is deposited in thin flakes, 
forming a laminar crust. «. Where it falls in a plash, a 
cauliflower-like crust is formed. I apprehend, when 
the lake is full to its banks, all this ‘scene of natural 
ebullition takes place lender water. 

The people of the bye supplied us with some good 
fresh milk, which only wanted being free of black 
specks of dirt to be entirely acceptable. As we 
reposed on the grass in the powerful sunshine, with 
our steeds grazing near by, the families of the place 
came out and sat down beside us, regarding us with 
a stupid wonder and interest. There were one or two 
good faces among the children, but the majority looked 
like persons to whom neither nature nor circumstances 
have been kindly. 

In the evening, as wc were approaching Thingvalla, 
the fine Italian w T eather was suddenly exchanged for a 
cold easterly drizzle, which made us arrive at the end 
of our city’s journey in no comfortable state. Our 
good friend the parson had been so kind, however, as 
, prepare a large dish of trouts for our supper; and he 
once more received the senior of oyr parly into his 1 
humble manse. The night passed exactly like the 
former one the same place. Once more we stretched 
Ourselves in that narrow chancel, with that curious 
miniature burlesque of church-furnishings artfund us. 
The only difference to me was the accidental one of my 
having a parallel sleeper of somewhat larger growth 
beside me on this occasion than on the former one: small 
«HMP*he diffeMOflfyyas, it caused me to be so thoroughly 
jammed — owing w the exceeding narrowness of our 
space of flooring — that I ha<fc to plead Tor a change of 
arrangements in the middle fif t%e night. 

In the morning, which was drizzly and uncomfort- 
able, though not strictly cold, ttie priest came to sec 
what he could do for us. We asked him a few questions 
as to his family and other circumstances, and learned 
^ that lie has a wife and eight children, {brides a step- 
/ daughter. His parishioners, about a hundred in 
number, are extended over so wide a space, ^that he 
has a preach infestation at the distance of eighteen 
v miles,, to winch he tra^eU once a month, llis honora- 
, *ium amquht&^S ‘twenty -five pounds of English money; 

‘ Deeimia kSfusi # V I asked. ‘In toto,’ replied he. 

‘ Habesne^firellos aut fundum ? * ‘ Non.' ‘ Habes 

equump^^lmo, bonum equutn.' We could not but 
,, 80 ft family, besides a liors^, could be 

t on means so small. In wandering about the 


place, I lighted upon his little stithy, which reminds 
me to tell that in Iceland a priest is always able to 
shoe yourjiorse, if required. 


LITE’S UNDERCURRENT. 

IN f’OUR CHAPTERS. — CONCLUSION. 

Mv next residence was with a young couple, who 
had only one child. They had come together both 
equally poor, but by means of economy and industry, 
litidi furnished their little home, and were still adding 
to the stock. I was here quite happy for several 
months ; for it was the abode of peace and love, until 
the domestic hearth was darkened by intemperance. 
The husband, who, for love of his wife, had forsaken 
his old associates, sofen after I became their lodger 
gradually began to resume his evil habits ; at times 
coming home late and intoxicated. At first, the wife 
used tears and gentle remonstrances. He listened 
to her complainings mildly, and promised amendment ; 
hut his former habits overcame his faint resolution, 
and then his deserted wife could only weep in secret, 
and watch with an aching heart for his return. Often 
in the cold winter-evenings she would watch for hours, 
while her baby slept. 

At length poor Helen’s complainings were met by 
vituperation ; and then followed strife. She became 
melancholy and dejected ; her former tidy habits 
gradually faded away, for poverty began to pinch 
with liis iron grasp. In the same tenement, there 
were several females in poor^Helen’s situation ; and 
these came to condole with her, and talk over their 
sorrows. Drink was resorted to as a consolation and 
solace ; and the unfortunate Helen soon became its 
victim, and more its shive than her husband. My 
homp for some time had become very uncomfortable 
from their squabbles; yet I was loath, on the poor baby’s 
account, to leave the house, for what I paid for my board 
and lodging was the only money Helen could depend 
upon when Saturday came round. Article after article 
had been pledged ; even her own and husband’s dress. 
At length it became altogether unbearable: blows 
were exchanged by the wretched pair, and I left the 
! house. Soon after, James enlisted in the army, and 
left his children to the care of a drunken and degraded 
mother, made ^uch by his own misconduct. 

Month after month passed on, and I was happy and 
content." As my earnings increased, so did my wants 
and expenditure. At the end of each week, I was 
never much richer or poorer than I was at the com- 
mencement of the month. I had no desire to change 
my situation in life; I looked upon labour merely as 
the means of supplying my wants, for ambition had 
not yet entered my brw,£, nor thought of change. 
The present hour was all I cared for, until one after- 
noon 1 met a young man in a warehouse for which I 
wrought; and although much changed, I at once recog- 
nised him as one of the old inmates of the garret when 
I lived with Annie. He was the son of a basket- woman, 
and at that time assisted her by selling matches* The 
recognition was mutual, although I was in ray waking* 
clothes, and he dressed like a gentleman® find trans- 
acting business with the firm. Our meeting was 
cordial, and an appointment was made to yisit him at 
his hotel in the evening after busineto-hwei* 

We met, and talked over what had hftppened to us 
since the days of our wants and privations. He had, 
when Ids mother died, been sent to the Charity-work- 
house ; from thence to the Lanark cotton spinning- 
mills, where he learned to be a spinner, and was, with 
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the other children, sent to school at over-hours. Being 
of quick parts, he attracted the notice of his superiors, 
and, by patient good conduct, was promoted step by ( 
stop, and his salary increased. He was now a con- 
fidential agent, by economy had saved several hundred 
pounds, and was at this time in treaty with a company 
who were about to commence business, i«t which he 
was to be the acting partner. On hearing all this, I 
could not help feeling as if fortune had ’dealt unkindly 
by me, compared with him. The night following was a 
sleepless one, for I turned over and over in my thoughts 
project after project to better my circumstances ;» but 
all alike appeared hopeless except one. At length my 
mind was made up, and I slept soundly. 

The whole of next day, as I sat at my loom, 1 
thought of my last night’s resolve; and the more T 
thought, the more I was pleased, and the easier it 
appeared of accomplishment. 1 had often heard that 
there was no way of acquiring money but by saving; 
and my plan was, to spend no more of my wages than 
what was absolutely necessar}', and to avoid company 
in public-houses, where a great part of my earnings 
had hitherto been consumed. I commenced with 
good-will ; wages were fair, and trade brisk. My 
aim appeared distant, but reason told me it was sure ; 
and at the end of a few weeks I was surprised at the 
progress I was making, and regretted the sums I had 
needlessly spent. At length I reached the first stage. 
One Saturday evening I made up the sum of ten 
pounds, the lowest the banks would receive as a first 
deposit^ and with a feeling of pride I went on Monday 
to the office, and felt I was already a man of some 
importance as I read my receipt. 

Hone of my acquaintances knew what I was doing 
with my money, and o4en bantered mo for not joining 
in their revels as I was wont The only indulgence 1 
allowed myself was the purchase of a book at one or 
other of the stands, for I felt lonely in my room after 
being used to company ; and so I soon acquired a taste 
for reading and amusing information. 1 at first thought 
I might, like Roy, turn a miser ; but mine was not the 
lust of money for its own sake, but as the means to 
attain an end : my object was to accumulate a small 
capital, and become a master like Edwards, my old 
associate the spunk-boy. It was emulation that urged 
roe on ; it was a race of life, and he had got the Rtart; 
but the field was open, and my heart heat high with 
hope as, month after month, the chances of, success 
became more and more apparent. 

I was residing with a respectable widow in the* 
Gallowgate, where I had been for several months, 
when a new lodger came to take up^iis abode with 
her. I was struck with his appearance on the Sunday 
when I first saw him. He had evidently* been in 
better circumstances, for his clothes were made in the 
extreme of fashion, although now threadbare; his 
manners and address were above those of a mechanic ; 
and he had a look of bygone dissipation, with a fixed 
melancholy in his expression. During the two weeks 
he had been in the houss^HTs hours had been most 
regular, -and he was always strictly sober when lie came 
home to his lodgings. 

It was the third week before any intercourse took 
place between us. The landlady had told me that the 
.pool; lad, as she called him, appeared broken-hearted, 
aud this made me feel a certain interest in him. She 
had lent him one of my books during my absence 
inthe day,* and replaced it on my table before my 
return. One evening I had come home rather sooner 
than usual, and was sitting at the window, when she 
came and requested the loan of one of my boo\m for 
Mr Kennedy. I told the good woman to inform him 
that he was welcome to any of them, and I should 
happy to have his company on any evening, either 
In his own room or mine. From this time, a night 
seldom passed without our meeting. I felt happy in 


his company, and learned much fron> him, for he had 
been well educated,, and possessed h soundness of 
^judgment quite new to me. 

One evening, be came home mor* depressed than 
usual. 1 knew he was out of a situation ; but this 
levelling there was a wildness in his manner and 
fierceness in his eyes fiiat almost alarmed me for 
his safety. I inquired® what was the matter; he 
made me no answer iRr some tfmc 4 but paced- the 
Iroorn. Ilhving J*jd all I could td sooth* him, he 
\une and stood by the fire, his cTbowg resting din the 
mantel-piece, and his face covered by the palms of his 
hands. % 

* Graham,’ said he at length, * I feel and thank you 
for your kindness; hut I am a \uinod man: nothing 
can redeem the past. I am now drinking* the dregs of 
my cup of folly, and their •bitterness 1 can no longer 
endure. 1 have placed a gulf between me and my 
future prospeets J see no mode of overleaping; my 
felkiw-mcn have put a ban upon me. I have been 
after two situations to-day, both of them far below 
my former standing, and have been rejected : on one 
application, T was rejected rudely ; on the other, with 
taunts and insult — and 1 am hue alive to tell it! I 
feel that my ba^l fame follows me, yet I have long 
renounced my tolly ; for months* I have not tasted 
anything stronger than water, and I am resolved never 
again to put within my lips the insidious destroyer of 
my once bright prospects. Graham, I that had hun- 
dreds of. my own, and at tlas moment have not five 
shillings in the world. I am unfit for laborious outdoor 
work ; 1 have no trade ; I am useful only in a situation 
of trust, whore steadiness alone js required. Dishoifcsty 
was never laid to my charge, yet I am a ruined man; 
and w ere it not ^ny early education, I would put ft 
period to my misery this night..' 

I looked at him with pity and surprise ; for his 
feelings of repentance and remorse I could not com- 
prehend— they were strangers to my breast. I could 
look back upon my past life with thankfulness ; it had 
been of continued progress and increasing comfort ; I 
had nothing to repent of or regret. 1 said all I could 
to soothe him and inspire hope ; but my words, I could 
perceive, fell cold on his ear. When we parted for the 
night, he took my hand in his, and thanked me for 
my ki*d endeavours. 

The following owning, I found him in mf room, if 
possible more depressed than he was the on© before. 
Anxious to know something of his former history, I 
turned the discourse to the ups and downs of life ; and, 
in hope of his being equally communicative, I told 
him my own story. lie for some tirm* seemed to 
wave the subject, but at length spoke out. 

4 My •father, 5 said he, ‘ was a merchant, not wealthy, 
but far above want, with a thriving business, created 
by bis own care and industry. I was the youngest of 
three, a brother and sister; our parents were most 
kind and indulgent, but my father jaafluf ti'ict in en&iMfr 
cingall religious observances, for he was an elder in<the 
church. Well fio I remeijber that the Sabbath Was a 
day of privation and su /hiring to us ; and I am now 
ashamed to think how often, with my brother and 
sister, I mourned its return, llow quick are dfiildren to 
observe and reflect! 1 was often, when very young, in 
my father’s shop, and at times saw him praising goods, 
to a customer Ifcad heard him tell my mother were not ’ £ 
what they ought to be; and, young as I was, my mind.,,; 
whispei^d— can my father tell lies? Once, a poofcv 
widow, whose husband had lately dfed, was pleading 
with him for a little forbearance* until she was enabled 
3b pay a small sum she was indebted tft him ; he spcfee'3 
very harshly .to her, yet he had read the evening heftrtpef • 
the twenty-second chapter of Exodus, wherey 
twen£y-s<^ond verse, it says : ** Ye shall not amte|;aiiur''vV 
widow, oi*fatherless child." I would not 
things, were it not for the baneful effects they had on . 


my young mind at the time/ and the blight their 
impression casfc*on my riper yeans. 

i As I grew up, my tasks lessened, but the same 
restraint continued ; my brother and sister died young, 
and my mother, when I was nineteen years of age. Even 
after my father had made me p partner in his business, 
he still looked upon me as a child : from his auste- 
rity, he had never gained m^love; and I obeyed him 
only as- a soldier ,doe& his commander. To the world, I 
appeared as religfbus an attendant £T' the ohlirch as ht^ 
was ; tut, alas ! my*heart was not there ; I was almosy 
if not wholly, a sceptic, for I was not the least under 
the«5nfluence of religion. 

‘ At my father’s death I was left my own master, 
and dreams of coinii^ enjoyment and freedom floated 
before me. T was now sole owner of a thriving busi- 
ness, with a few hundreds* in the bank ; and 1 did not 
all at once throw off the mask, for the restraint 1 had 
been reared under acted as a check for some time, so 
that it was not without many severe struggles I fell 
away altogether. But fall I did. Gradually my Sunday 
relaxations, as my companions and I called them, 
began to encroach on my week-days ; I employed 
others To do for me what I ought to have done for 
myself; my business began to decline^* and my income 
was unable to support my extravagance. The money 
my father had left was all spent; bills came upon me 
I could not meet; my place of business was shut up 
by my extravagance and carelessness. My creditors 
found it was more through my own mismanagement 
than any necessity that my affairs \v<jrc so involved ; 
but I was sequestrated, and a trustee appointed, who, 
aftef winding up my affairs, paid my creditors in full, 
and handed me a small sum. Upon this, by dint of 
economy, I have subsisted over sinc^; but alibis now 
gone, and I am plunged in want and degradation.’ 

When Kennedy and I parted for the night, 1 began 
to turn over in my mind how I could be of service to 
him, for he had introduced me to arithmetic, and I 
was now doing questions in Practice under his teaching. 
The next morning, f I wrote to my friend Edwards in 
Kennedy’s behalf, giving an outline of his history, and 
saying all 1 could in Ids favour ; and on the following 
evening, when I came home, J received an answer, 
stating that he would give him a trial, if Ids appear-* 
ance pleased him, as the firm at that time required a 
clerk. Ilis appearance ! — there wan. ill® rub, for it was 
shabby-genteel ; and I actually hesitated as to whether 
I should tell him what I had done. For my own 
credit, after what I had said, he musj at least appear 
respectable, and I saw no other way of his doing so but 
by my advancing him money to buy clothes. 

To break upon my hoard was to me a matter of 
serious consideration; it was like upsetting nVy own 
aims. I thought over all the instances I had ever 
heard of money lent and never repaid ; and an old 
rhy me ran strong in my mind— 

iTSRPiirid, money and a friend, 

By both I set groat store ; c 

1 lent my money my friend, 

He was my friend no more. 

If I had my money an^rny friend, 

As I had once before ; 

1 5 d keep my money to myself, 

And loso my friend no mor^ c 

I had almost hardened my heart, and was humming 
the misanthropic words when Kennedy came into my 
room ; but his melancholy, heart-broken look dissolved 
at onefe my prudent re^oWes. I handed him the letter ; 
and as he readmit the tears started into his eyes; hi 
took my hand ard actually kissed it ; but soon the 


glow of hope gradually faded from his face, and his 
pyes wandered over his threadbare dress, and Ids 
hat which he had laid 'upon my 




‘ Do not be cast down, Kennedy,* said I, ‘ I did not 
recommend you without being able to carry you 
. through ; $nd as to your appearance, I will lend you 
' as much as will make that respectable : I knoM you will 
repay me soon as you can.’ He uttered no word — 
he made no promise — but I felt a warm tear drop upon 
my hand, which he still held in his ; the pleasure I felt 
was worth all 1 had in the bank. How strange are the 
turns of fortune ! Charlie Graham, the poor gatherer, 
lending money to a rich merchant’s son ! Next day, 1 
got him equipped, and he set off in the stage-coach to 
present himself to Edwards, the old poors-house 
orphan. I had the pleasure to hear, in a day or two, 
that he was engaged ; and in a few months after, 
I received a letter from Edwards, thanking me for 
having recommended Kennedy to him, who before this 
time had repaid me the money l had advanced. 

From the period Mf ltoss had taken me under his 
charge, I had been prosperous and happy. I was now 
in my twenty-fifth year, and by steadily adhering to 
my rule* of economy, I was gradually nearing the aim 
of my ambition — to have one hundred pounds iti the 
hank, and all my own. While comfortably situated, 
I never changed my lodgings, and I still wrought in 
Mr Boss’s shop. But the cares of riches were begin- 
ning to assail me. How could I quicken the increase 
of my store — how turn my wealth to the best advan- 
tage? 1 sometimes lost an hour or two of sleep in 
ruminating on this subject. 

One of my fellow-lodgers Mas from the country, 
steady, sober, and saving like myself, without being 
penurious ; lie was clerk in a warehouse for which I 
had long wrought, and the partners of which Mere 
reported to be very wealthy. One evening I spoke to 
him on the subject which occ^ied my thoughts, con- 
sidering him well qualified to give me advice. When 
I mentioned the amount of my fortune, he told me: 

‘ XL is far too small a sum to commence M'ith on a scale 
to pay v eil, and you shall be plunged into all the mise- 
ries of a poor master without capital. I myself,’ he 
contfnucd, ‘have sated a greater sum than you, and I 
get better interest, for I receive five per cent.’ I inquired 
where, lie told me his employers gave that for money 
on loan, and that all his was in their hands ; and he 
had no doubt they would give me the same for mine. 
The temptation M r as great, and I thought not of the 
risk, for they M’cre reputed M r ealthy, (One or tMO 
banks hud stopped payment about this time, and those 
who had money in others were very uneasy, and many 
f withdrawing it.) Next forenoon, I M r cnt and offered 
what I had in the bank to the company on loan, at 
five percent. it was accepted, and I endorsed my 
bank-receipt to them, and got their bill at a short 
date. I v, ent to my trunk, and placed it in safe deposit, 
pleased with my morning’s work. 

Happy and content, on I worked, and added to my 
store. I felt the desire to increase it come stronger 
and stronger upon me, and I regretted when I had to 
purchase any necessary I required, even clothes and 
shoes: I was becoming V**?iser. 1 had mastered one 
hundred pounds, and all my anxiety was to make that 
two. I was the first and last in the workshop, and 
the most industrious ; for my only pleasure was adding 
to my store. Guthrie, my friend, was still my fellow- 
lodger ; hut he seemed to me to keep the even" tenor 
oft his way, careful but void of any extreme desire to 
increase his wealth. Another of those fluctuations in 
trade came upon us, and several of the houses in town 
had become bankrupt. I felt very uneasy, but was 
not actually afraid, until one evening Guthrie came, 
home very much depressed. I saw tltere was something 
wrong with him, ana inquired what had happened. J 

* Graham,’ he replied, *1 hope all will endwell ;T 
hope it will.? 

‘ What do you mean ? f 1 inquired in great alarm, 
for the safety of my money flashed, upon my mind. I 
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rose and strode through the room, my eyes fixed upon 
him : I feared to receive his answer, 

‘ Our house,’ said he at length, ‘has this day received 
notice of the failure of two firms in New York, with 
whom we have had transactions to a very laige amount 
for some years back. I know that in the spring we 
sent off‘ large consignments, for which w« have had 
no remittances. My employers are very uneasy, and 
I am sure the balance is heavy agftinst us ; but 
T am in hopes that we can meet our engagements. 
Since we received the information, we have been busy 
making out a statement ; but I have not learned 
how the balance stands, or the amount of our liabi- 
lities. We have hopes that remittances are on the 
way. As the intelligence of the failure is only from 
report, I hope our house will stand the shock. Tn the 
present crisis, I cannot think of lifting my money, but 
you may, without the feeling tlfat hinders me.’ 

I felt stunned and bewildered : this was a turn in 
my affairs I had never dreamed of. Wo partet^ for the 
night, he leaving me in the most uneasy frame of mind 
I had ever been in. When J had nothing -to lose, 1 
cared not for to-morrow ; to-morrow was now a day 
of immense importance to me. I slept none that 
night. On the next forenoon I presented my bill, and 
requested payment. I was told it was inconvenient 
at present, but in a few days it would be honoured. 
With a heavy heart 1 left the warehouse; 1 had no 
alternative. I thought not of work, for I could not 
have settled to it. In the evening, Outline called, but 
he waff far more depressed than the evening before. 
The first question he asked as lie entered my room 
was, if I had got ray money. I replied that I had 
not. * 

* Graham,’ said he, lifter a pause, ‘ I care not so 
much for my own loss, as I am grieved that I was the 
cause of you placing your hard-earned savings m the 
bauds of our house. The partners are strictly honest 
men, but unforeseen circumstances have involved them 
in ruin. They themselves will lose double the amount 
of their greatest creditor — aye, ten times. To-morrow, 
they will be declared bankrupt, and what dividend their 
estate will pay, I have no means of learning. We 
are both hurled back to the point at which wo began 
to save money, and must commence again.* His words 
fell ufgpn my jnind like sudden darkness ; I knew not 
wlmt to think, 1 was so overpowered. The only 
consolation I had was, tfcat I was not myself in debt ; 
I owed no one a shilling. 

There is wisdom in bearing misfortunes patiently, 
but this is in general awanting at the time it is most 
required : such was ray case, and I wicked about the 
room until fatigue caused me to sink into a chair. In 
my folly, I thought it was vain for me to savtf money, 
for my doom was poverty and toil. I had a few pounds 
in my chest, and, instead of returning to my loom, I 
went to the public-house, where I sat and endeavoured 
to forget my loss in the stupefaction of intoxication ; 
and day after day I continued this process, till I sunk 
into the lowest stage Misery and degradation. 

! Repentance and good resolutions would succeed in the 
morning, only to be thrown aside in a few hours ; for 
as the effects of the debauch died away, the craving 
became unbearable, and I renewed the intemperance 
of. the day before. I was like a fascinated bird, whom 
eye of the snake was upon. I knew my ddom ; f 
mourned, and strove ; but drink, the serpent, had me 
completely ftnder its power* I was now far more 
wretched than when I wandered through the streets 
. with, the good Annie* I was then only poor, for I was 
toodent and piotft ; now, I was equally poor,* but 
without the innocence and peace I then enjoyed. Such 
Was often my state of mind— for X was now penniless 
H and almost in rags — that, in the delirium of intoxica- 
' tiqn, I went to the river to throw myself in and end my 
misery : but before it came to this, my constitution, 


naturally strong, gave ifrny, and I lost my senses for a 
time. • 

p When I awoke to consciousness, I found myself in 
the public hospital, weak ns an infaift, and my mind 
calm and serene as if I had awakened out of a sleep 
'in childhood. My sight w^is so weak; 1 could not endure 
the light, and I closed nw eyes, and began to reflect ; 
the whole events of my ore passing in rapid succession 
before me, from the garret with good Annie, to thef green 
liy the rivlr-side wTicrc consciousness* left nilb. Bitter 
5^‘gret came upon mo, but. it was void of the rc^norse 
I had felt before. 1 may now say I first prayed, for it 
was t^e sincere outpourings of my heart. I mde 
resolves of future amendment, and to return to my 
loon^ never more to taste the Vaiise of my degra- 
dation. But bow was I to get out of the hospital, and 
again appear in a decei t manner in the streets? The 
thought of this depressed me much, for uiy clothes 
were in rags, and my shoes deserved not the name. 
With a bitter feeling, 1 at length put on my almost 
mendicant garb, and was about to leave the hospital, 
when, to my surprise, I saw Guthrie enter the ward. 

T 1 .'lushed as he approached : he did not cordially take 
my hand as he was wont, and I saw lie ejj^d me 
with a cold look»of pity. I felt humbled and abased 
— I could not look him in the face. 

* Graham,’ said he at length, 4 1 am sorry for you, but I 
bring you good news. The affairs of our house have 
been so far wound up that there is a certainty of its 
paying above ten shillings in*the pound. I have boon 
retained by tln^ trustee at my old salary, to assist 
in winding up matters ; so you may rely upon my 
information.* • 9 

Joy look possession of my mind; T told him of my 
regret the mod® of life J had lately followed ; my firm 
determination to abandon my evil courses ; and the 
shame 1 felt in leaving the hospital in my present garb. 

He at once said lie would lend me five pounds on the 
security of my dividend, and 1 with pleasure accepted his 
friendly offer, and slept that night with a mind at ease. 

The first use 1 made of my recovering strength, was 
to call upon my friend Mr boss. The good old man 
was happy to see me, as lie was wont to he before my 
career of dissipation. I laid open to him the sorrow I 
felt for my past conduct, and my resolve to avoid it for 
the futflre ; and in a few days, I was seated at my loom, 
and continued steadily at my occupation without a wish 
to alter it. At length I received from the trustee on the 
bankrupt estate payment of ray dividend; the amount 
1 was fifty-seven pounds, and I placed it in the bank with 
the few pounds T had saved since my reformation. I 
once more enjoyed a tranquil mind, anc> no longer 
thought of my loss. Mr Ross, who was now an old 
man, aid had become very frail, began to speak of 
giving up business, and living upon what little money, 
he had saved, as he had no children of his own alive* 

I inquired what sum he expected for his looms and 
business. He asked whether 1 kne%jyuy one likely 1 
purchase them. I smiled, and said : TPerhaps I may be 
the person myself.’ He loJked at me with amazement. 

‘ Say you so, Charlie; whe^e did you find the purse?’ 
For neither Mr Ross, nor any one of my old shopmaios, 
knew that I had saved fnoriey, or that the loss^bf it had 
been the cause of my backsliding. I told lijm I bad some' 
cash in the bank, but I feared not sufficient. *1 ath:^' 
happy to heal- ^ou say so,’ be replied. ‘As I do not 
require the money to be paid all at once, get whom-: 
you please to value the articles, and you shall haveij^ . 
them at the price named. If you liav#nofc sufficient, 
will not distress you for the balance; you 
iiHy instalments, at your convenience. - 1 

Thus -was I sot up at last* the master of a , 

and escaped from that undercurrent of life where 1 ,: : 

many glicfc?, and writhe, and perislh I don’t klMr 
much yet about what are called the upper Tanks i bufc v 
it jeeurs to me, that even they will look with, tome 
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, curiosity, if not interest, on tfneae details of what is 
.going on in the depths below them. The things and 
persons I have described are all real, and all types of^ 
classes more or l%sa populous. 

TABLE-FORK S,’ HISTORICALLY HANDLED. I 

*1 observed a eusjom in afy those Italian cities and 
towns*through t^ie which I passed, that is not used in 
any othcr f countrJf that I saw in m^trave]s,inei flier drf 
I thirfk that an} r other nation of Christendom dotli u J. 
it, but only Italy.’ 

Sto whites the old English traveller Thomas Coryate, 
in that book of his, quaintly entitulcd Crudities, and 
published in the ycajfof grace 1GJ1. in 1008, Thomas 
has been travelling through France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and parts of Germany ; add in his Crudities appear the 
results of the tour. But what is the unique custom 
which Thomas lias observed in Italy, and to a know- 
ledge of which he introduces his British countryrtien 
in tiio said year of grace 1011? 

It is neither more nor less than the use of forks at 
table. Thomas Coryate is struck, and amused withal, 
by tltg. observance in Italy of a custom which lie 
believes — and lie., is an experience^ traveller — not 
Christendom at large can elsewhere shew an example 
of. Hear him detail the prandial phenomenon : ‘ The 
Italian, and also most strangers that are commorant in 
Italy, do always at their meals use a little fork when 
they cut their meat, For while with their knife, 
which they hold in one hand, they c.u^ the meat out of 
the dish, they fasten their fork, w hich they hold in 
thefi* other hand, upon* the same dish; so that what- 
soever he be that, sitting in the company of any others 
at meal, should unadvisedly touch sthc dish pf meat 
with liia fingers from which all at the table do cut, lie 
will ’give occasion of offence unto the company, as 
having transgressed the laws of good-manners, inso- 
much that for his error he shall he at least brow- 
beaten, if not reprehended 'in words. This form of 
feeding, I understand, is generally used in all places 
of Italy ; tneir forks being, for the most part, made of 
iron or steel, and some of silver, hut those are used 
only by gentlemen.’ Honest Thomas Coryate was 
quite taken witli this new-fangled curiosity — for a 
curiosity it was to him to all intents and purposes — 
and as A curiosity he put it down inLlack and white 
for the amusement of his readers. ‘And the reason 
of this curiosity is,’ he goes on to say, ‘because the 
Italian cannot by any means endure* to have his dish '• 
touched with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not 
alike cleans Very right, too, thought Thomas. So, 
when he got back again to the White Cliffs, and was 
set down before the roast-beef of Old England, in that 
eelf-same year of grace 1008, forthwith he resolved to 
naturalise that Italian exotic, by planting it on his 
ow n table : and he did so. And men saw, and mar- 
*"N^lled ; some^linnjht it a good idea, and others voted 
him an affected 

Snapper up of un$n»dered trifles ; 

and all, with one consent, all England over, called him 
Furdfer’far his pains. Furcifei? the fork-bearer ; such 
was the famous ‘style’ bestowed on Thomas Coryate, 
the first man who ever used a table-fork in Great 
Britain.’ * 

We can fancy the Latin sobriquet, with its why and 
wherefore, mightily relished by King James, partaking 
. without fork, w nether iron or silver, of his regal repast, 


venison pasty, now' of Paris pic; anon, of ‘rost kidd, 
wlioll,’ or of ‘boyled carpe, hot;’ in a trice, again, of 
‘chines of salmon, broyled,’ or ‘rost mutton with 
oysteres,’ or ‘sweet breade pie,’ or ‘marled smelts,’ or 
‘ sowssed pjgg ;* then launching into an ocean of sweets 
and goodies, in the shape of quincc-pie, candied-tart, 
musk-pear#»paste, orange-comfit, almond-leach, &c. — 
all amid much smacking of lips and clatter of knives, 
and — no, not forks. Wc can fancy his majesty leaning 
back in his chair to have his laugh out, as some courtier, 
of satirical temper and literary taste, proceeds to quote 
the# finale of Thomas Coryate’s chapter on forks as 
follows : — ‘ Hereupon I myself thought good to imitate 
the Italian fashion by this forked cutting of meat, not 
only while 1 was in Italy, but also in Germany, and 
oftentimes in England since 1 came home, being once 
quipped for that frequent using of my fork by a certain 
learned gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr 
Lawrence Whitaker, wdio in his merry humour 
doubted not to call me at table Furcifer, only for using 
a fork at feeding, but.,’ Thomas carefully adds, ‘for no 
other cause.’ As Robert Southey’s mother was jeered 
in the streets of Bristol for carrying an umbrella, as 
a mere effeminate innovation, so was Furcifer Thomas, 
and so were his first disciples, furciferous and few, 
derided as finical coxcombs in books and on the stage. 
‘Your fork-carving traveller’ is finely fiouted in 
Beaumont and Fldclicr ; and Meercraft, in Ben Jonson, 
thus complains to Sledge and Gilthead: 

Have I deserved this from you two ? for all . 

My pains at court, to get you each a patent. 

C dihead. For what? 

Meercraft. Upon my project of the forks. 


. without fork, w nether iron or silver, of his regal repast, 
and cracking jpkes* rigfit Tegal and pedantic, at the 
expense of Jfjurciferous Thomas, and to the delectatiof , 
as in dut^Obnd^of his majesty’s faithful and forkless 
1 guests. ^Records of royal fare, during that illustrious 
* reign, are existing in abundance; and ye are to 
ll,e wtonareh and his friends in every instance 
Without tablo-forkfc, disposing with a good- will now of 
... * ’ * 


Sledge. Forks! ’What hcathey V 
Meercraft. The laudable use of forks, 

Brought into custom here as they are in Italy, 

To the sparing of napkins, &c. 

Beckmann, to whom yrc owe our information on this 
as on so many other matters, in the History of Inven- 
tions , after remarking that in France, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, forks even at court were entirely 
new, and that they lmd not found their way into 
Sweden, adds : ‘ But it must appear strange enough 
that Thomas Coryate, the traveller, should see forks 
for the first time in Italy, and in the sarpe yea»jj)e the 
first person to use them in England — from which cir- 
cumstance lie was facetiously .nicknamed Furcifer.’ In 
Italy itself, we are told, the use of forks was first 
'known about the end of the fifteenth century; that is 
to say, during the latter years of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and liis brilliant associates, while Charles VIII. was 
king of France, and the first of the Tudors reigned 
prosperously in England. A certain Italian, Galeotus 
Martius by name, who resided at the court of Hungary 
in the reign Matthias Corvinus (H58-1490 A.n.), 
informs us, in his memoirs of that turbulent prince, 
that at that period forks were not used at table— as 
they then were in many parts of Italy — but that at 
meals each person laiiTS&Id of the meat with his 
fingers, whence ensued an unpleasing. assimilation of 
the said fingers to the colour of the duck’s-foot; on 
account of the ‘much saffron then put into sauces 
and soup.’ The writer praises Matthias Corvinus 
himself for his kingly knack of ‘ eating without a fork, 
yet keeping up the table-talk meanwhile, and never 
smearing his clothes.* 

Attempts have been made to shew that*the ancients 
must have known and used table-forks, or something 
equivalent ; and dictionaries are appealed to, and Greek 
and Latin nouns-substanti ve ate thence adduced, to prove 
the point. Does not the Greek word kreagra mean A fork ? 
—we are asked. Does not Athens&us (author of those 
amusing Nodes )** do not he, and Pollux, and Capella, 
mention kreagra among kitchen-utensils ? That may 
be ; as a large flesh-hook, to-wit, for the cook to use in 


hauling lip a mass of boiled meat from the pot ; not at all 
as a table-fork, for civilised creatures to use in effecting 
the transit of food from plate to mouth. It #vas ‘from 
hand to mouth,’ very literally, that our ancestors ate 
and lived. So, again, the Latin words fmm, furciUa, 
and others, may be translated forks, it you please ; 
but then it is to the class of hay-forks, tiidcnts, &o., 
not of table-forks, that they and their kind belong. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that? the food put 
upon the table of the ancients was considerably more 
* tender’ than what now-a-dnys vexes our digestion. 
Furthermore, that all articles of food were cut into 
tiny bits before they were served up, which was the 
more necessary, as the guests did not sit at table, but 
reclined on couches, in a posture that would not leave 
both hands at liberty. ‘ For cutting meat, persons of 
rank kept in their houses a carver, who had learned to 
perform his duty according to* certain rules/ This 
carver, Beckmann adds, used a knife— the only one 
placed on the table, and which in the mansions of the 
rich had an ivory handle, and was commonly orna- 
mented with silver. Bread was broken, never cut — 
being baked in thin cakes, like the Jews’ passover- 
bread, or the oat-meal cakes of North Britain. J u venal, 
it is remarked, when he wishes to describe stale dried 
old bread, passed off by a churlish host on his ‘poor 
relations,’ while his grander visitors are regaled on the 
baker’s newest, finest, best — does not say that it could 
not be cut) but that it could not be broken : 

Mark jvith what scorn that other deals your stint 

Of bread in mouldy fragments hard as flint; 

Fragments, your lab’ring grinders cannot bite; 

But your lord’s bread, how fait, bow line, bow white! 

But this is a digressioiArom forks ; suffice it to say, 
that bad they been used by the ancients, evidence of 
such usage must have been hunted out by investigators 
so lynx-eyed as Biornstahl and Baruffaldi (tie aims 
convwalibus ) ; and although a |ilver two-pronged fork 
was found among rubbish in the Appian Way, jiiul 
some articles were discovered by Grignon in the ruins 
of a Homan town in Champagne, which he pronounces 
table-forks, yet are the age and the use of these rarities 
considered doubtful, to say the least, by candid and 
competent judges.* Beckmann deliberately asserts, 
that neither the Greeks nor the Romans have any name 
for table-forks — ‘ now so essential among polished 
nations, that the very notion of eating a meal without 
them excites disgust’ — and that no phrase or expression 
which, with the least plausibility, can be referred to 
the use of them occurs anywhere in the literature of 
either people. He contends, with rcyon, that had 
table-forks been known, this ignoring of them whole- 
sale could not have occurred, since so many erftertain- 
ments are celebrated by the poets, or detailed by other 
writers ; and that at least they must hav» been alluded 
to by Bollux, in the very minute and compendious 
catalogue which he lias given of articles necessary for 
the table. 

There is, ofl the other a well-known couplet 

iti Ovid’s Art of Lore, in which the poet, addressing 
A lady, lays down a rule as to the polite manner of 
picking her food with her fingers; which precept, a 
modem critic remarks, can scarcely be understood 
in the same ironical sense as one to be found in the 
writings of a later instructor in convivial gallantry! 
Vrlio advises that, in helping pigeons, the legs and 
jfi&ions shouW be given to ladies, in order to afford 
them an opportunity of displaying their white and 
- taper fingers in picking the small bones. 4 The caution 
with which the Lafin poet concludes, makes it plain 
* that the fingers were used in his time not from choice, 
but from necessity/ 


, Even after Master Itionins Coryate had introduced 
table-forks amongst w, they must ham worked their 
pvay very slowly into general use. They were still an 
object of waggery in 1047, when John ^Fletcher’s Queen 
of Corinth w'as published, where the Tutor says, for 
Instance ; * 

Your TJjeard is the fashion,* 

And twifold doth expert til’ enajnour'd courtier, 

As full as your fork-carving traveller* * . 

.'Vive years* later— nAniely, in 10o2„ which is allowing 
nfyro than forty years for Cory ale's hobby to amble 
into notice — lleylin, m bis Co^mof/niphi/, alludes to forks 
as stills comparative rarity. Writing of tho Chiifffee, 
he says: ‘They are much given unto their bellies, and 
cat thrice a day, but then not ininnloerately ; drink their 
drink hot, and eat their meat, with two sticks of ivory, 
ebony, or the like, not touching their meat with their 
hands at all, and tlierefoic no great foulers of linen. 

The use of silver forks with us, by some 'of our spruce 
gallants taken up of late, came lrom hence into Italy, 
and thence into England.’ lleylm’s derivation of that 
‘great fact,’ our silver-fork school, from the chops Lick 
system of the Celestial Empire, may be rejected without , 
much scruple; but his evidence to the tardy advance 
of table-forks as*a national institution, is valid and # 
significant. To our illustrations of the infancy of their 
career, drawn from our own literature, let us add two 
others, in prose and verse respectively. Fyncs Morison, 
in liis Itinerary (1017), when relating the bargain he 
made with the master of the vessel which was to convey 
him from Venice to Constantinople, says: ‘lie gave 
us good diet, serving each mail with his knife, a sp<£>n, 
ami a folk.’ Forks must have^een, and indeed were, 
in general acceptance among the civilised people of 
Italy by mid before* this period. The poetical fragment 
referred to will be found in the fourth act of Ben 
Jonson’s Vo/ponC) where Sir Politick Would-be gives 
advice to Peregrine of a kind confirmatory of the 
foregoing remark : 

Then must you learn the use 
Ami handling of your silver fork it meals, 

The metal ot jour glass (these are main matters 
With your Italian). 

The knight lias met his friend in a street ‘in the 
height t?f Venice,’ and sees lit, himself an old traveller, 
to set dow n ‘ sofne #ew particulars, fit to be Known of 
your crude traveller,’ amid which as prominent a place 
is due to the ‘handling of a silver lurk at meals,’ as 
•the exquisites of ()ueen Anne’s time ascribe to 

The nice conduct of a clouded cancj 

The use of forks at table seems to have been long 
considered a ‘ superfluous luxury.’ They were for- 
bidden, in common with other pomps and vanities, 
auxiliary to the ‘pride of life,’ m various convents and 
religious houses. 

At the time Beckmann ivrote, were still U tJ 

rarity in many parts of Spain. * And even yet,’ be 
observes, ‘in taverns, iy liany countries, particularly 
in some towns of France, knives are not placed on the 
table, because it is expected that each person should 
have one of his own— ^custom which the French seem 
to have retained from the old Gauls. But as no person / 
would any longer eat without forks, landlords wer$ ■ 
obliged to futn&li these, together with plates and 1 
spoons.’ What Beckmann here traces to the old Gauls, / 
is a custym until recently cherished by the modem 1 
Gael. ‘Thirty years ago,’ wntes llr Johnson, in \ 
lik Jour ney to the Western Islands of ^cotland, 4 the , 

* It being the characteristic Of tho gallaffct in question, that, 
among other ‘humours,’ he " 1 

‘ Stabs on the least occasion; strokes his beard, - 7 

Whidb now he puts f the posture of a T, ; ' 

The Roman T ; your T beanl is the fashion,’ && , V 

Queen of Corinth , Act IV., Scene i. 
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Highlander wore his knife as a Companion to his dirk or Ephraim, does the best, he will get into the first ship 
dagger; and when the company«sat down to meat, the returning to England; but if Joe is conqueror, he will 
men who had knives cut the flesh into small pieces for^ hang him^lf. This is the programme detailed to the 
*ihe women, wife with their fingers conveyed it to wondering ears of Tom Wild. Tom reasons in vain 
their mouths.* The good old Great Beai* growls over with the egcentric, urging on him his duty as a lather, 
bucIi knives as lic'mct with, # as being ‘not often either^ and telling him that he is a bad husband. Ephraim 
very bright, or ’very sharp£ Such accidents as that raises his eyes with a mild and resigned glance— (w ho 
will happen, to thif hour, even in well-regulated and that has ever seen the stage Englishman can forgot 
silver*fork families. Meanwhile, furcifer is no longer that look?) 4 Oh, no,’ he says; ‘Mrs Wheat has the 


silver*fork fam^ies. Meanwhile, furcifer is no longer that look?) 4 Oh, no,’ he says; ‘Mrs Wheat, has the 
a term <ff rid ic file ; people who ignore o# repudiate most bbautiful diamonds, the mo9t beautiful horses, 
forks&ire in a minority; the cause of forks is the canJL and the 'most comfortable chateau in Durham:’ and 
of progress: his#conscience is clear. Tom thinks of a means of 

i salvation. He will ‘run’ against Ephraim with the 

For we doubt not through toe ages one increasing ,m n .oso ^ hor8e of Lord Yarmouth, ami, dishonouring him- 

And tlTlho;, ghts of&cn arc widened; . f olf “ ***£ at the iterhy, will save his brother-in- 

law. A month alter, ‘Ephraim Wheat, Esq., m a gray 
and, a9 a corollary to tliaf proposition, the use of forks jacket, leather breeches, and top-boots, galloped before 
is spreading the stand, inside, and five lengths ahead of Tom Wild, 


; spreading the stand, inside, and five lengths ahead of Tom Wild, 

, * with the process of the sun 1 :. the onl^ adversary. Tom Wild had lost two or three 

• • hundred guineas on the day, and had dishonoured 

[The late Lieutenant-General G. R. Ainslie, author of himself as jockey with his friends the members of the 


a work on the Anglo-French Coinage, and who lived 
much in France after the peace of 1815, used to assert 
that he had seen the introduction of knives and forks, 
and nSany othcr^needful utensils, into that country. 


Coventry.’ Tom Wild again sacrifices himself ; for 
Ephraim "Wheat again becomes maniacal on the point 
of Joe Erickson. This time it is a boat-race at Green- 
wich. Ephraim Wheat appears in red flannel, and is 


During his residence at Bourdeaux, some English deposited by four vigorous watermen in a long light 
relations of his introduced the articles used in England boat, made of a single plank of mahogany bent by 
for washing; and the general used to cause some steam. Of course, lie wins the race in this light skitf 
merriment with an account of the puzzlement of the against Tom’s outrigger; hut this time, against tlmt 
native gentry about a sfap-dish, which some thought gentleman’s will, ‘whose brother-in-law’s heart ceased 
most probably a thing for making tea.- — Ei>.] to beat under the waterman’s jersey.’ A month after, 

Ephraim has another fit of Joe Erickson, who now 

French TALES OF ENGLISH LIFE. halls on his knife-blade ! Tom Wild (Tien by 

M Georges, hut he w ill go with Ephraim to America 
Ouk pictures of the French are clumsy enoueh, most too. They set off an hour frftcr by the Liverpool 
likely : but they cannot be much worse, if so bad, as j express ; and finding that the paquet-hot goes only at 
theirs of us. The Englishman usually hung up m six the next morning, enter a tavern on the quay, and 
their portrait-galleries, whether on the stage or in a ‘make themselves served (out) with grog.’ Tom Wild 
novel, with his ridiculous hair parted in the middle of sits astride on a chair, when some one snores in the 
his head, clean from the nape to the forehead, curled corner, and they sec u # kind of sailor ‘done lip* m a 
a la Titus, and by no possibility ever disarranged, with beaf-skin lying on a beneh. This is Joe Erickson, 
his high collars cutting his cars, lus straight back, his Of course, Ephraim and lie challenge each other — 
temperament of starch and bile, and his mania for fifteen dollars and the head of a nail at fifteen paces, 
suicide, is as little like the Englishman of England as Ephraim fires first, and the hall, grazing the nail, buries 
that exploded type all beef and beer, and top-boots itself m Die wall. The American loads his pistol ; 
and corpulence, whom it pleased the last generation to while ramming down the charge, the weapon goes off, 
gibbet s& the model Briton. According to our ‘lively and he falls with his fare to the ground. ‘In his 
neighbours,’ as the phrase goes, we are a nation of trouble, Ephraim liad charged^and primed both pistols.’ 
melancholy eccentrics, who fly from our own country — Torn Wild raised the unfortunate Joe, while Ephraim 
all rain, and fog, and smoke as it is— every opportu- n endeavoured to reanimate him ; but it was too late- 
ncy, and who blow out our brains for disappointments Joe Erickson was dead. ‘ Devil!’ grumbled Ephraim ; 
not worth % child’s tear. A profound disgust of life, a ‘the charge was too tight; he would have missed the 
total incapacity for enjoyment, the concentration of all nail! I have 'no luck, moil pauvreTom!* And so; 
our faculties on the most absurd aims and afnbitions Unis. * 


— the ennui of idleness, and the insane squander- 
ing of fabulous wealth — this is the modern French 
notion pf an English milord or baronet. En void ks 


Miss Cook is a grand-niece of the celebrated navi- 
gator. On tlgi 19th of May 1850, a crowd of sailors, 
citizens, and boobys (sic; meant for idlers), press op 


wjrreuves, according to M. Charles Newil, in his Contes the quay to see Miss Cook sail out of port as the 
Exccnfriqucs. commander of the pretty schooner Hanover's Princess. 

Ephraim Wheat, Esq., gqgs to the dub of Coventry There she is, a tall w omEHn^^v eloped in an India-rubber 
in Piccadilly to see his fridSid tnd brother-in-law Tom paletot, witli a round liat of green felt on her head. 
Wild. His grave and sorrowful manner troubles young This is the third time she abandons her chateau 
Tom, who asks him — * What i* the matter, and is his of Iiavensburn to discover new worlds, and expose 
sister well?* ‘Mrs Wheat is in perfect health,’ snys herself to all the dangers of an expedition to the arctic 
lugubrious Ephraim. ‘ His little Mary ? ’—also : ‘ and polar circle. Mr Snails is her lieutenant. The expe- 
his fortune ? ’—almost doubled since tthb last Epsom dition is dangerous; Mr Snails speaks of the widows 
races. But a worm is gnawing at the root of all this who will be made in England. ‘Yea,’ she say* coldly, 


prosperity. Ephraim Wheat, Esq., is known for the ‘I have left them half a million in the Abodon Bank 
first piatol-shotPin England; well, there is if man in to console them, in case things do not, go so weR as I 
America, />ne Joe ErigkSbn, who can take six balls, and hope.’ ! .. 

paces %plit them all on the blade of a knife. After about a fbrtnight, the provisions are Oil gone? 
Ephraim Wbeat«is dishonoured, unless he can surpass and the men have the scurvy. There is a mutiny ; 
American; therefore has he left Durham so but Miss Cook stand# on % quarterback frith her 
« suodenly^ intending to go on board the Emerald next revolver charged, and a large barrel of powder by her 
, direct for Baltimore. Th<$e he will side. The powder is, happily, ot&f .&»*** 

Joe to p match of 2500 shots each ; and if he, crew laugh when the revolver, which Hits <3pok ' fires 
*' % ' ' ‘ * * ' - , V , . l "t : ?■' ; v ‘ ' 



into tlie barrel, to blow them all up, only scatters 
white meal on the deck. The mutiny is changed into 
a fight with the Red Indians, the chief o$ whom is 
secured, and directed to be hung at the yard-arm by 
Miss Cook-taking a piece of Spanish liquorice from 
her tortoise-Bhell box as she speaks. The Red Skin 
turns out to be Slighter, a friend of SnriHs. He is 
saved, and carried off to Ravensburn in triumph, to 
exhibit himself as a chief of the Warm's tribe. Miss 
Cook, always believing him a Red Skin pur sqhg, tires 
of her prize, and is about to condemn him to a coach- 
man’s livery, when he is fortunate enough to savedier 
from drowning in a small piece of ornamental water in 
the Ravensburn Park. 4 Slighter was three-quarters 
and a half footman, when lie disappeared under the 
green water of the lake. Slighter Cook, Esq., came 
out of it with his wife’ — whom^ however, he neglects, 
when 'Laird of Ravensburn,’ for ‘the horses, the chase, 
and the gin.* 

The Honourable Mr Belfast lives at Gravesend. 
He is there in the month of June 1852, and fie calls 
to his valet Jim to remind him to admit only Sir 
Richard Linn, the Baronet Nithsdale, and Mr Clifton 
that night. Jim salutes the honourable member of the 
Chamber of Commons to the ground, and leaves the 
room. The honourable double-locks the door, and goes 
to the window, which he opens, to look out on the 
Thames, which washes the foot of Ins house. The tide 
was low, and the wall stood in the midst of a large 
; marsh of yellowish mud. 4 No, no — that would be 
unclean* murmured Mr Belfast, speaking to himself; 

4 a gentleman cannot go in this manner.’ Mr Belfast 
turns away, and seats hiinsclf before a rosewood table. 
He lifts up the cloth which conceals the articles laid 
on it : there are halffl-dozen small phials, labelled 
‘digitalis, laudanum of Sydenham, chlorhydrate of 
morphine, curare of Java, hydrocyanic acid,’ a pistol, 
ready primed, and a pair of razors crossed in front of 
I . the pistol. For the Honourably Mr Belfast is going to 
j I kill himself that night because he is too happy; because 
1 1 he is young, handsome, healthy, rich., and married to a 
1 1 beautiful woman whom lie adores, and who adores him. 
i 1 But the Honourable Mr Belfast thinks that this blissful 
* ! state of things cannot always last ; that he shall lose 
j | his hair or get a waist; and that it would he better for 
i him to kill himself now in the plenitude of his pros- j 
»j perity than to live until its decline. His friends 
j applaud his design ; and, after shaking hands ith them 
all, he goes back to his own chamber, where arc his 
various weapons of destruction but where he also 
finds a man trying to force his writing-desk. This is 
Lowed, a noted burglar, with whom jjlio honourable 
enters into an animated conversation, which ends in 
his discovering that he is not so happy as he thought. 
Lowel fires a pistol out of the w indow, and the report 
loosens the tongues of the three friemfc. One says, 
that Lady Belfast will marry her cousin Henry, whom 
she has long loved; another, that his banker, Simon 
Maidcl, is on the eve of breaking; and a third, that he, 
Belfast, was apoplectic, fficfVould Boon have died. 
Bejfastj, in despair, gives Lowel two thousand pounds, 
and signs a contract to enter into his band. They go 
to the Albany Hotel, Regent Street, hnd then Belfast 
, commences his career. Every night he and Lowel 
go into a ditch on the Gravesend or Richmond Road, 
after having stationed along the road a dozen men witft 
sinister countenances to give the alarm. The police 
Always come, the whistle is always heard, and Lowel 
and Belfast have always a smart run across, the fields, 

/ till the poor honourable is nearly dead with fatigue. 
After a week of tnis work, Lowel takes him to* the 
QueenV Theatre— to the stalls— where he makes him 
ypick up the handkerchief which he, Lowel, has just 
-^'siOlejv -from the pocket of Lord Kendal, one of his 
colleagues in the Chamber, and a friend. Belfast is 
. ' to obey; hut instantly afterwards he rushes 


from the theatre in a state of despair, accusing Lowel 
of being a wretch, and declaring that he is the most 
^miserable of men. 

4 Are you unhappy, Mr Belfast ? ’ say! Lowel smiling; 

J give me your word of honour.’ 

" 4 Ycps’ groans the honourable. 

‘Ah!* says Low r el, 4 agid I am happy at it;’ for 
now he was cured. It ^gas all a plot between Lowel 
(who was the cousin Henry Fergusson, and had* been 
carried thJee years before Lady Belfast) and*the three 
frjends, to prove to the honourable’that he was 4 fool 
to talk of blowing out his brains because ho was 
happy., * 

Another English nobleman, Sir James Turner — * 

4 twepty-five years old, with eyes Nf ultramarine blue, 
flaxen hair, and cheeks fresh and velvety* as Orleans 
peaches,’ in love with Miss ivtary Peebles, siBter of Sir 
Georges Peebles — makes himself light -house-man at 
Holyhead, at thirty pounds per annum, all because ho 
wair in love with Miss Mary; and being dilatory, had 
put off asking Sir Georges lor her hand, until she was 
engaged to Son llonneur Sir Edouard ITogson, who has 
superb hunting-grounds in Cumberland. At the end, 
by virtue of a feint of starving the whole par^;, who 
come ‘promiscuously’ to the lighthouse, Sir James 
supplants Sir Edouard, and rna/rics Miss Mary — whom, 
by the way, he calls ‘Miss’ in the love-passage 
M. Charles Newil relates : ‘Miss, I love you ;’ 4 Miss, I 
have loved you for two years,’ &c. 

Lord Winkles, under the nftine and costume of the 
Indian Prince Nennemhin, rows a match against 
Gcddon lleadilrig, and beats him, though Gcddon has 
an outrigger, and milord a wherry ; he gains thereby 
three hundred pounds. Count Winkles is ruined, 
though fhe world *loes not know it, and lives now by 
betting. Barlett is his faithful servant, and Nichol 
Deik is his fanner. Nichol Dcik has a wife, whom her 
two children, Gibby and Mock, call Mamma Edith, 
and who, when Lord Winkles goes to the Orcades to 
sec her, is found making a k pouding-pie ’ in a mar mite . 
Lord Winkles has killed John, tRe father of Nichol 
Deik, by accident ; and hence has devoted his fortune 
and his repentance to the Deik family. Even now, 
when almost a beggar, he gives Mock and Gibby two 
or three rouleaux of guineas, which lie calls ‘curl- 
papers.* The real Prince Nennemhin dies, and leaves 
Count Winkles* a -tinllionaire, whereupon ifo gives j 
twenty thousand pounds to Mock and Gibby, and falls j 
fainting on the sofa. ‘Twenty thousand pounds to 
*Mock and GihbyJ’ grumbled Barlett, taking a bottle 
of vinegar from the chimney-piece; 4 ah! if this poor 
John had died of an indigestion of poudiruf, these two 
little rogues would he now gathering sea-gulls’ eggs to 
live by.’ So ends the story of Count Winkles, Princo 
of Nennemhin. With which, as being perhaps the 
most original of all, with the least 4 couleur locale,’ and 
with the wildest divergence from common sense, we ' 
may as well close our own paper, h^<vg nothing thatf^ ! 
can out-herod th ; s last mass of absurdity. ] 

* A 


THE MONTH: 

* m 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Tiijb results of the meeting of the British Association 
at Glasgow, afc was anticipated, prove it to be one of i > 
the most satisfactory that has yet been held. Glasgow * \ 
may congratulate herself. Cheltenhuyn is to be" thk.V ; ; 
scene of the gathering next year^with Dr Daubeny.^i|< j 
president. A brief glance at the subjeats brought ; 
ward and discussed will exemplify progress itiade* 
and what may be expected. There were papers An the 
phenomena of heat, radiation, thermo^lecW^w^^ 
those masters in science, Brewster, Joule, and Thomson 
— correction of .the compass in iron ships-— on 
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magnetism and meteorology — Obscure points in geology Newfoundland is but about -forty miles, the success 
were elucidated, and it was slnftvn that 1 observations of a future attempt is hardly to be doubted, 
of terrestrial temperature* might bo useful in th« In Ind »> on the other there h « s been A ™P id 

‘investigation of absolute dates in geology.* The extension of the telegraph, that seems almost wonderful 

i Z i 4 i — w e refee to the 120 miles of wire extended from 

chemists mustered strongly one of )1 o most remark^) Cld( , utta to Bcrl , a or in ten daye> in order thllt 

able papers m their sect, on was that by Dr Andrews, tl)e sp( . edifst j nteU j K e 11( , c might be received at head- 
describing a ‘ modification of chlorine and bromine, quarters of the progress of the insurrection among the 
analogous to tlw ozone from oxygen.’ Messrs Lawes Santals. It is a remarkable instance of what can be 


and Gilbert treatejl of ‘some pJfTits conducted with 

" c cultivp- 


cSltural chemistry;’ Dr Paterson, ‘of the 


done by well-directed activity. And, coming nearer 
home, we find the telegraph complete from Constan- 


tion of sand-hills.’ Mr Dobson had a paper ‘ On the tin «P le . to Nlmmla, through Adrianople— total distance, 
Refation between Revolving Storms and the Explosions ^ kilometres. tbo posts were brought from 

. ~ , f i * i * i . A . Heraclea, on the further shore of the Black bea; and 

in Coal-mines, wh r h is to be printed in the next thc wirc ’ is gtrott . hed over thc BaIkang ftnd through 

volume published by the Association. Reports have tra( , klegg forests, wllerc tUe timlx>r) it is gflid)ig of su(:U 
been asked for, and will* probably be drawn up, on u nature aR to be quite unavailable, There are fifty-one 
certain important questions: ‘the employment of elec- guard-houses along the line, and patrols of horse and 
trical lamp apparatus’ — ‘supply of water to towns’ — foot watch over the safety of thc wire night and day. 
‘naval architecture’-:-' boiler explosions —and 1 the The instruments used are on Morse’s principle, and of 
prevention of smoke’— all of especial interest at the Frc ' ncil workmanship. And here we may add, that 

present moment. More than 300 subjects were brought tho F . r( ; m ' h B °i' >' r ' ,me , nt 18 . at, "! ,t t0 il,trodu , ce Mors ? 8 
i , . . _ , - , , , principle on all the lines in Prance— m other words, 

forward, comprising matters which we have not space ‘ () su }, erge(lo tlie nm „ ( . g and dial by tho prmtill g 

to enumerate. $Ve can only add ,that the meeting apparatus ; the object being, that the Minister of the 
broke up more than ever satisfied of its utility. Interior may have a copy of every message sent, no 

The working- season is begun again ; our savans are matter on what subject. Despotism plays strange 
coming hack from their vacation rambles to resume freaks at times; and this, if carried out, would seem 
their investigations. The School of Mines is alive to h<* one of them. What would railway-clerks in 


with lectures : Chemistry, by Hofmann— Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy, and Mining, by Peroj and Smyth — 
Natural History, by IJuxley — Geology, by Ramsay — 


state, having been submitted to a pressure equal to 


■. We hoped to have the pleasure of ahnouncing, in 300 atmospheres, exploded with a fearful noifce ; the 
our present sheet, the accomplishment of thc tele- fragments of steel from the broken matrix penetrated 
graphic connection between Nova Scotia and New- Several millimetres into a plate of cast iron; and the 
foundland ; but the hope cannot l>e realised till next body of the hydraulic-press, which was twenty centi- 
summer. Owing to stress of weather, the* attempt metres in thickness, was broken, alfchougfi the safety- 
made last momJi to lay the seventy miles of cable valve was open — thus shewing the violence of the 
across the Gulf of fa Lawrence entirely failed, after shock. The action was entirely from above downwards, 


across the Gulf of fa Lawrence entirely failed, after shock. The action was entirely from above downwards, 
forty miles had been payed out. The failure appears sinc& 'no portion of the upper part® of the compressed 
to have arisen from the wire having been laden not metal suffered in the case described.’ Here is some- 

\ 'I; .2? a steamer, but on a sloop towed by a steamer, thing for the consideration of those Who are expen- 

P* e became unmanageable, and ^vas saved rnenting on the power of explosions. M. Biot sne^e 

I 'WP destruction only by cutting the cabltf. As the that one of the uses of the Great pyramid of Lgypt 

j , Cape Breton to the nearest poin^ of was to mark the equinox and solstice; the rays of the 


England, who are accustomed to joke and laugh wiLli 
one another by telegraph, say to such an innovation ? 

It is important to know that the ‘translator’ in- 
vented by Mr Varley operates so happily, that a 


and Applied Mechanics and Physics, by Professors rm^sage Rent by a Morse’s instrument may be printed 
Willis and Stokes, Good names, aib of them * y honour- by an English instrument at fae opposite end, or vice 
able and helpful to the institution. In a report on the ms«. Tims, the two systems may at anytime become 
‘Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great ! hut one in practice; and a message despatched from 
Britain and Ireland for 1853 and 1854,’ published by I London will he printed at Amsterdam or Berlin. The 
authority of the Geological Survey, the quantity of \ *Nuich, who have boeq making experiments on 1000 
coal raised annually is stated ‘to' be nearly twenty : " 1ll Ji 8 of . w ! re ' *» *“ 1 tr >\. t0 P" nt /T 1 an8 

per cent, more than the highest pre\ious estimate. 


UUttl JiUStU ttllll Uillly IS suiuni UJ UU HfiUiy IWUHV . y— . 11 , , I .V a- 1 c 

J Al . . A J A . A J < to Ivamiesch, and are contemplating the discharge or 

per cent, more thftn the highest previous estimate. j projo( . tile , by telegraph. Signor Zantedesrl.i, writing 
To insure an accurate return, V every coal-field was I f roIll Venice to the Academic and thc Koval Society, 
visited by competent individuals, who made personal j says lie announced the possibility of the ‘simultaneous 
inquiries on the spot. We gather further from the j passage of opposite currents in metallic circuits' in 
Report— which is the first of an annual series — that 1820, and that he can now demonstrate it between 
the number of blast-furnaces at vTork® throughout the two stations with only one wire. We hear that Mr 
kingdom in 1854 was 555, which produced more than Wheatstone has some ingerious contrivances ready 
three million tons of iron, worth L.9,500,000. The total, 1 . for t ' v P on, " c ’ nt - w b.ch u thc sending of thirty 

number of persons employed in mining operations was M <}roalev | lag subm i tUd for consideration a descrip- 
803,977, ofewhom 8810 were females ; and the value of t j 0ll of a p ]oiig>i to be moved by wind, offering to verify 
the mineral produce for 1 854 w r as L.28,5 1 5,922. There his statements by a mode) which was exliibited for 
is good reason to believe that the publication of an some wbeks at Tassy. Another inventor describes a 
annual report on ‘mineral statistics,’ as promised, will submarine explorer, which illuminates the bottom of 
be highly useful and beneficial; and the more so the sen, and enables a diver to work with facility at 
that the iron manufacture is undergoing important any depth ; and ho talks about a wagon to travel 
developments farther countries. Since 1851, large under water. M. Chenot, whose metal-sponges we 
beds of black -band ironstone have been discovered in have noticed as remedial i;* cases of suppuration, 
Westphalia, and forty new f^ngees are* being built. In bleeding, or ecchyrnogis,dE^ found a remarkable effect 
some places, as we hear, experiments have been made produced* by the compression of spongy raetals. lie 
which prove that iron puddled with gas is superior in tells us: ‘Three grammes of siliciurn in the spongy 
quality to that puddled in the tfeual way. * state, having bcCh submitted to a pressure equal to 
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sun at its rising or setting fell on the northern or 
southern face of the edifice, as the periodic changes 
occurred. Having come to this conclusion .fry theory, 
lie requested M. Mariettc, tho explorer at Memphis, to 
make an observation at the Pyramid, ani, notwith- 
standing the dilapidations, the phenomena are still 
noticeable. From this fact, M. Biot argmis that the 
Egyptian priests must have known how to trace a 
meridian and its perpendicular, in order' to be able to 
place the Pyramid. * 

MM. Frcmy and Cloez have extracted ancf isolated 
the blue colouring-matter of flowers — a highly deliaate 
operation. It is not indigo, as was supposed ; they 
call it cyanine. It is turned red hy acid vegetable 
juices ; and they find it in certain roses, peonies, and 
dahlias. Yialc and Latini of the University at Rome 
have, as they believe, confirmed the supposition, that 
the odour of plants and flowers Vas due to ammonia — 
the odour being good or bad according to tho pro- 
portions in which tho ammonia is combined. From 
this it is shewn that plants are doubly beneficial; by 
absorbing ammonia, as well as exhaling oxygen. We 
must, however, remark, that sonic chemists dispute the 
accuracy of these conclusions. 

In a paper on the water of the Seine, M. Peligot 
throws out the notion, that water as well as the vege- 
table kingdom has much to do in the absorbing of 
carbonic acid. The balance between animals and 
vegetables is commonly held to he complete and 
harmonious; but when it is remembered that volcanoes 
eject a.t much carbonic acid in one year as would he 
respired by more than 500,000,000 of men. we nnv 
believe, so thinks M. Peligot, that water exercises an 
important, and hitherto unrecognised, function in its 
absorption. In all Ins analyses, he finds from two to three 
per cent, in the water of the Seine; and if it be found 
in anything like the same proportions in other rivers, 
and in lakes, the theory may fairly be taken on trial. 

Both makers and consumers of gas may he inte- 
rested to know that the emperor has had a small gas- 
factory erected in the grounds of the palace at St Cloud, 
for the purpose of determining the best and cheapest 
methods of producing gas. The result is ail imperial 
decree, ordering the amalgamation of the six companies 
which now supply Paris with gas, the removal of all 
their works to a distance beyond the walls, the laying 
of their pipes in the drains wherever practicable. The 
price to the city and the, military' establishments is to 


The Physical Society of Berlin offer a prize of 250 
thalers for an ‘ Experimental Deterrrfination of the 
^Mechanical Equivalent of lleat..’ The question is one | 
of first-rate importance, seeing* that it Involves a theory 
of heat more in accordance with the facts than the 
one which has long prevailed. The view now held 
is, that heat transforms ^tself into mechanical force, 
and, reciprocally, mecharycal force into heat. Thomson 
and Joule, m this country, and Rcgivmlt, in Prance, 
have discussed anty developed it fo results which 
are no less astonishing than useful; and too4nuck 
encouragement cannot be given to attempts at further 
developments and determinations. The papers ai% to- 
be sent in before the middle of January 1857. 

Agassiz is about to publish hto Contributions to the 
Natural Ifiston/ of the United States, ill fen volumes, 
quarto, each of ilOO pages, it ml with twenty plates, at 
the rate of a volume a year till complete. From such 
an author one may predict for the work the fullest 
success. And Nott and (iliddon, two eminent American 
i sava ns, have brought out a book, Types of Mankind , 
highly interesting to ethnologists. They discuss the 
question, with all the lights that modern science and 
discovery have thrown upon it, as to the siuglc or 
multiple origin <*f the human ract^j and, influenced 
perhaps by the public opinion of Their country, they 
conclude the black race to be in all respects inferior to 
the white. In a report on the hook drawn up for a 
| learned society' in Paris, there is a reply to this point: 
the reporters admit the inferiority in a scientific and 
political point qf view, but without drawing from it 
the same consequences. 4 We believe,’ they say, ‘ that 
this inferiority is compensated hy the remarklble 
development m the negro of all the sympathetic 
faculties. And, for from admitting this race to be 
eternally devoted to shivery, we think that in the new 
era towards which nations at the present day seem to 
he progressing — an era of labour, of peace, and of 
sympathy' — the black race is called to fill a part not 
less important than the white race.' The same opinion, 
they add in conclusion, is put forward and defended 
with as much reason as eloquence in Uncle Tom's 
(Jabm, 

oaf'Ajke of whales in WESTMANNSHAVN 
BAY* FAROE ISLANDS. 


be fifteen centimes the cubic metre ; to private houses, 
thirty centimes. The company will have to pay a tax 
or octroi of tw'o centimes the metre on all that enters 
the city, which, as Paris consumes more than .‘>0,000,000 
cubic metres annually, will amount to a considerable 
Bum. This decree is to come into operation on the 
1st of January next. 

The Statistical Congress, which hasajust held its j 
sittings in the hall of the Corps Lcgislatif at Paris, under 
the presidency of M. Kouher, was attended by 250 of 
the most eminent statisticians of Europe ; among them 
Dupin, Chevalier, Chadwiflk, and Farr. They met 4 to 
discuss and agree upon common subjoet-niattars of fact 
of statistical inquiry, and common modes of obtaining 
them/ There is good work to be done in this way, and 
the Congress may prove of real service, for there are 
k many social questions which can only be decided by 
enlightened discussion. Some of them have been taketi 
up by M, He Play, chief, engineer of mines, in his 
work entitled Studies on the Labours , the Domestic Life, 
and Moral . f Condition of the Working Populations of 
Europe &c. He has seen many varieties of labourers 
and artisans, from Spain to Siberia, and is in possession 
of 300 monographs of the condition of families within 
'these limits, which he uses as the basis of his book, 
seeking to establish * what are the intellectual elements 
of satisfaction or moral happiness which families are 
called to enjoy/ 


Tt was a most curious sight, and the scenery was well calcu- 
li! toil to set it oil'* to advantage. The hay is about three 
miles long, by three-quarters of a mile broad, and surrounded 
hy steep rugged mountains, which looked » particularly 
gloomy m the sombre twilight. Between the whales and 
the outfit to the sea, fully sixty boats were collected j 
together, with crews of six or eight men each, who wero j 
lying lazily on their oars; while about a hundred natives ! 
on either side were employed in dragging a net of ropes, 
some 500 yards long, across the entrant*! . This net i£J? 
only used in Westinanusliavu, where flfere are no sloping 
shallows upon which to drijp* tho whales; it is, of course, 
not intended to catch tAon* in, for no net could he made 
sufficiently strong ; but it is supposed to retard their 
escape when they atten^l to get out to sea. Itfho boats 
were the ordinary ones m common use ; the only difference 
observable in them being, that they had now lances stuck ,, 
upright, like at the stem and stern, and attached to 

the benches by several fathoms of rope. ; / ' 

More boats came dropping in for some time after om* - 
arrival, wntil at eleven o’clock we counted the immbe^ up ^ 
to ninety ; so that, including thp men on shore, not 
than 800 must have been present^-all of^them* dressed I 
toe rusty-brown jackets and black knee-breeches oftho / 
country, with as much uniformity as a regiment of sold&rfc> 
The net was drawn further and further up the btty/ff^t : V'’ 
care being* taken to avoid frightening the whalea,whl<$h 
swam quietly before it, or rolled about at their mm, 
evidently quite unconscious of danger : ; ’ V 
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, Whea matters deemed approaching to a crisis, our party 

, ;• separated. Each of us got intp a boat, aud stood in the 
! f: bows with a lance in our hands ready for action, and the q 
J fray commenced, 0 Half oft the bo&fcs remained outside the 
net to support the buoys; and the remainder, about fifty 
VJn number, including ours, closed round their prijy, and 1 
drove them, by shouting and throwing, towards the shore, 
the animals tamely submitting until they got close to it. 
They ,then turned, evidently *n great alarm, and bore 
down upon us, locking most formid^Nc, and surrounded 
by a great wave, whijh their impetus carried 'with them. 
Not knowing how the boats would behave, wc tyros awaited 
the pharge with no small misgivings, under an assumed air 
of {Jreat calmness. The natives, on the other hand, became 
frantic with excitement, yelling like maniacs, splashing the 
’ water with their speark, and seeming about to throw them- 
selves into it in their intense desire to head them back. 
All their efforts, however, were to no purpose. The whole 
herd broke through our ranks, though tin*} were severely 
speared in passing. Many of the boats v\ere lifted half 
out of the water in the collisions; while the cries of the 
boatmen, mingling with the loud blowing of the whales, 
made a wild and not inappropriate churns, which rang 
through the surrouuding hills. When clear of us, the 
animal^/iontinued their career at the same rapid pace, and 
came in contact wiSK the net, which they carried back, as 
well as all the line of boats supporting it, several yards ; 
and in a few seconds escaped, either under or through it, 
leaving a few of their number entangled in its folds, lashing 
the water up twenty and thirty feet high, in their desperate 
struggles to disengage themselves. In the end, they all 
got away, and swam half a mile out towards the sea, when 
they dived under the water, and remained nearly a minute 
out <of sight. We then,, pulled after them as fast as we 
could. The scene resembled an enormous regatta, with 
a herd of- whales as the turiung-buoy ; and by dint of 
stones and shouts, they were headed back, again ftpeared, 
and again broko through all the barriers opposed to 
them. 

This operation was repeated three times. At last, much 
wounded and harassed, they were forced into a narrower 
part of the bay. All their enemies pressed round them at 
once; and the animals, either wild with fear or completely 
bewildered as to the direction of the sea, dashed towards 
the shore, carrying many of the boats with them in the 
rush. On a flatter beach, they would all at once have been 
stranded; but this was so steep and rocky, that after two 
or three minutes’ mclde, during which the boats ana whales 
wore all mixed up together in one fighlujg,* struggling wave, 
only one-third of them were killed, and the remainder 
reached deep water again. The real sport was, however, 

■, J pver, and what followed was merely a tuckening, though 
; w useful, piece of butchery, in which we took no part. Those 
, which were*»ot taken, having lost their leader, never 
reunited, but rolled, groaning in the bay, quite blinded in 
: their owu blood, and thus fell victims in detail So their 
pursuers* When a whale is sufficiently wounded and 
exhausted to be manageable, a boat is run alongside, aud 
one of the men strikes a hook into the blubber, attached to 
strong rope, by means of which the rest of the crew bold 
their boat fast to ivf while a knife, stuck deep in behind 
; the head, soon terminates its offerings. Others, on shore, 

J hook and despatch the whalds which get agrouud in the 
' same manner. After the herd was completely broken up 
; and separated, we landed* and, a commanding cliff, 

>■ viewed with advantage the strange spectacle* below. The 
? bay was, without exaggeration, red with blood : some boats 
; were tpwipg dead whales on shore, otheifs were spearing 
the few remaining lively ones; while all rbund the beach, 
'\v^en, up to their necks in the water, were actively engaged 
, the great work^f slaughter. Occasionally the boatmen 
f; 5m© more lively than they supposed it to be, 

! {Vwhidh wouki iowfrtheir boat rapidly about, or breakaway 
| He lashing up clouds of water in its agony. 

! ajpigl* fish escaped. The few that had an opportn- 

! returned in search of their leader, and 
mte of their oompanious; and in 6wo hours, 
the whole 212 were* destroyed, i 1 

SONNET. 

0 IJT MARIE J. EWEN. 

1 6 11 fato, * 

CrecH, 6 t remen do, perch 6 l’uomo 6 vile ; 

$d un eodardo fu colui che primo 

Un Dio ne foci.— -V. Monti. 

With high-souled Monti, cowardly I deem 

Him who first made a god of destiny ; 

For our * life-statue,’ I believe, may be 
’ Shaped from the shadows of Youth’s earnest dream, 

So nun bon- -wreathed with many a fairy gleam — 

Until it rise bright as that fantasy, 

A thing of light, all beautiful and free, 

In front of earth and heaven. Thus it should seem 

That he who steadfast stands through good ami ill, 

Who yokes blind Fortune’s coursers to bis ear, 

Wlio through strange failures works untiring still, 

Until all adverse powers are driven far, 

Shall conquer Fate through the resistless will, 

And rise crowned victor o’er his evil star. 

CHINESE CUKE FOR CHOLERA. 

One morning, after Inning said mass, l felt symptoms 
of cholera. 1 had a difficulty of breathing amounting 
almost to .suffocation. A cold so intense took possession 
of my anus and logs, that 1 could not feel a hot iron 
applied to them. Just, then, a Chinese Christian came in 
to see me, and as soon as he looked at me he said : 

Father, } on have the cholera.* To bo certain, however, 
he looked under my tongue, an(, observing the peculiar 
blackness of the veins there, he remarked that, unless I 
applied a remedy speoilih, I would not live until night. 1 
told him to do what he could for me. lie took an 
ordinary pin, and began pricking me under the tongue 1 

until he drew out from Urn to twenty drops of jet-black | 

blood* Then, after rubbing my arms gently, he tied a i 

! string very tightly about each one of my fingers, and 
pricked each one on the outside at the root of the nails j 

until he brought a drop or two of the same kind ol blood 
from each. Then, to sec whether the operation had ' 
been successful or not, he pricked me with the same in 
the arm, very near the vein that is usually opened in 
blood-letting, and, seeing no blood issue, he pronounced 
it satisfactory. 1 still felt, however, a fearful oppression 
of the lung». To relieve this, lie ran the pin obliquely' 
'into the piL of my stomach about two-thirds of its length. 
(This operation the Chinese call opening the mouth of 
the heart.) Nob a drop of blood came out here, but in a 
moment I felt myself entirely relieved, my blood began 
its circulation, my natural warmth returned, and, after 
an hour of slight fever, I went about my avocations. This 
is the ordinary^jChincse remedy. I have known it to be 
applied to five of our fathers in cholera, and it failed only 
once. — Chinese Missionary in Civitta Cattolica . 
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t home for me in vain. The view of Birchmore House, 

APARTMENTS TO LET EURNISIIED. Peckliam Rye, adorns my portfolio to the present day. 
The constant .readers of the Times newspaper some I did not return it, knowing as.well as its fair owner 
two years since might have noticed an advertisement herself that she had them struck off by fifties, and 
announcing that a gentleman was desirous of obtaining could very well 'spare me one. 

a sitting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, in a well- The distances I traversed during the following week 


appointed house within three miles west or north-west in my search for a home are scarcely eroding* How 
of Charing Cross. Any person possessing these con- many houses I inspected in my tytff, 1 om afraid to 


veniences was invited to communicate the particulars, say : their name was legion ! How many respectable 
with a distinct statement of terms, to A. B., care of ladies I deluded by specious promises of calling again; 
Andrews & Son, 1 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, how many heads of families I kept in suspense, pending 
I was A. B., and Andrews & Son were. my tailors, the decision of the imaginaty friend in the country 
During^the next three dayB, my correspondence vied in for whom I profcsscd to he acting, I am ashamed to j 
extent, I should think, with that of the premier himself, remember. Nothing could I find that seemed to juit J 
The letters were forwarded to me in sheaves, of all me. At one place, 1 discovered, at the last moment, 
sorts and sizes; from t%at of the ladylike respondent, by means of a strjiy humming-top in the passage, that / 
who presented her compliments to me upon a sheet of there wAs a litter of nine children in the house; and 
Messrs De la Rue’s best torsade note-paper, redolent at another, an east wind betrayed a smoky chimney, 
of marcchfile , and sealed with illegible crossed letters, Some of my would-be landladies objected to tobacco, 
to the missive by which X. Y f informed A. B., in not and others smelt of spirits ; in some cases, our terms 
the most correct orthography, and on a torn half-qheet did not agree ; in others, our tempers. After a week's 
of foolscap, that she had the accommodation required, labour, I had succeeded in finding two only that seemed 
Whether slovenly or elegant, however, lettered or at all likely. To one eligible in every other respect, , 
illiterate, the important characteristics were alike in the brass-plate of an eminent cliiropedist, who eker- 
all. All professed to combine the advantages I re- cised his profession on the first floor, presented "art" 
quired ; one and all evaded any detail of terms ; and insupeAvble objection. The sight of one's private 1 


each and every writer was satisfied that a personal 
interview was the only* thing needful to insure an 


address staringsoncf in the face every momii% in the 
Times , , in connection with the corns of the aristocracy, 


immediate arrangement. If my correspondents had was not to be endured for an instant. The other, of 
been confined to those only who were really able to which I had a ndkrow escape just as I was sending in 
meet my requirements, my difficulties would have been my effects, proved to be next door to an omiybus stable, j 
much diminished ; but this was far Horn being the In utter despair, at length I gave the rein to fortune, 
case. Although my advertisement specified distinctly and resigning all attempt at discrimination, found nay- 
enough the extent and locality of the accommodation self, by moans of a card in the window, the proprietor 
desired, one lady gave herself the trouble of writing of the requisite accommodation on the ground-floor 
to tender me *an airy bedroom' at Dalston ; while of a mansion in a street which it is unnecessary 
another— as though I had been George Colman’s first- particularise, in the immediate vicinity of the river; ! ^ 
floor lodger himself, There always seems to nu* about lodging-boose rooms^:, 

Al . a cold, worn, semi-furfiisBed aspect, coupled with!.,*..; 

Ltke two single gentlemen rolled into one*- prote ntious, obtrusive Cleanliness, as though t 

made proffer of a similar conveuienqy at Camberwell, tual attempt were going forward to vivify,*by cplty' 

* adapted to two friends occupying one apartment.' tinued ablution, the irreparable dinginess ttf Sige*, ‘ 

The efforts made to cajole me into a communication of divest my ne^j home of these objectionable charge 
some sort were highly ingenious. Three householder* tics, was the object of my first solicitude. Api,^ 


some sort were highly ingenious. Three householders tics, was the object of my first solicitude. 
attempted to corrupt the fidelity of Andrew* & Son, pianoforte, a case of meerschaums, and one of $eddou 
and obtain Ay name and address; a lady at Clapham easiest easy-chairs, *went some way |owaxds. aecoj 
would infer, if she did not hear from me, that I would pushing this desirable aim. ©y # a little dlpjomacy^ 
call on the following day, and would remain at lg>me vfes enabled, without offence to my holtess,to 
for me; while another, even more adroit, thought to tute a pair of Flamingo's Cupids and 'a jpgiv J 
* insure a reply by enclosing a lithographic view of her for the two chinanpoodle* which formed tji% jl 
■residence, and particularly appealing to my chivalry adomraentf of my chimney-piece; butib^ bm 
: to return it Andrews & Sob, however, proved faith- of a cruet-tftand, andanextensi ve ■ 

and Ay correspondent v at Clapham remained at whyh appeared to, mo. to . impart 
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unnecessary associations of a tavern, was a work of more 
difficulty. ‘ Lik# the banker wh6, in the commercial 
panic of 1825, framed over his counter a bank-bill for j 
k.100,000, in evidence of his commercial solvency, my 
landlady appeared* to view r tliis exhibition wijh an 
honest pride, as indicative of $e extent of her domestic 
resources, and to regard any attack upon it with pro- 
portionate Jealoifsy. My perseverance here^ too, was, 
howeyqr, ul timately* successful ; and the objectionable 
effects finally gave way to an old, chased silver rac/ 
cup^ von at the memorable Newmarket spring-meeting 
1 of 1766, by the well-known bay four-year oltf, ‘ Sir 
, Robert,’ the property my great uncle Sir Bellmgiiam 
Danet. # 

For the first few weeks of my new life, all went 
smoothly enough. My landlady was as attentive as 
the most exacting of Rodgers could desire ; nay, occa- 
sionally, her assiduities became almost oppressive. 
Sometimes she paid me a visit to impure how I had 
rested, or whether I preferred the mattress or the 
feather«hed uppermost; what I would like for dinner 
on Sunday { or vrfll^ier I happened to*have anything to 
send to the Commercial Road, she having occasion to 
despatch one of her handmaidens on a mission to that 
locality. My marketing operations she transacted 
herself; made out her waehing-book with her own fair 
fingers ; and her culinary experiences were largely 
devoted to my service. The honours showered upon 
Abon Hassan by the Commander of the Faithful— the 
hospitalities lavished on the prodigal Azael on his 
return to the home of his fathers — sank into insignifi- 
cance before the attentions crowded upon me during 
, the first fortnight of my new mode of iife. Alas ! I 
little knew that I was myself 4 the Sleeper,* yet to be 
I 4 awakened ;* and that my resemblance was far nearer 
to ‘the fatted calf’ Jhan to the ‘Prodigal Son.’ I had 
yet to learn that the civilities of my landlady were 
[ but as the Jesuitical endearments of Mrs Bond to 
her ducks; the decoration of the victim for sacrifice; 
the * what you please for dinner,’ to the delinquent left 
for exeehtion on Monday. By t^grtse, I began to 
discover symptoms — but so gradual, that I am unable 
to define the occasion on which I first perceived them — 
that my glory was* departing from me, that my star 
was on the wane. I could not help feeling that 1 was 
gradually being let down, like the new boy at a board- 
ing-school, from supper and the run of the drawing- 
room, to sky-blue and hard forms. My landlady’s 
visits now became less frequent, her attentions less 
obvious. If she still continued to market for me, her 
^exertions on my^half were certainly less successful ; 
and I began to detect unmistakable evidences of the 
interference of foreign fln^min the manufacture of 
my pastry ; dust of respectable antiquity commenced 
accumulating on my chimney-piqce ; and the impression 
made by my bill began sensibly to weaken. 

Among the qualities of my nature^ upon which I 
r have bee* usually in the habit of congrtttulating myself 
as rather 4 leaning to virtue's side,* is to be instanced 
a certain easiness of disposition, which I have heard 
differently characterised* by different speakers. My 
arewoxtto describe it as an 4 enviable philds- 

S ne engmies, as ‘invincible indolence;’ my 
speak of it with pride as ‘amiability of 
' and in my own mind it is ipdissolubly 
*ith sluggish liver.* Be its couses, how-* 
they may, its consequences have ever fcpm 


an extreme distaste tor all fending and proving, and 
a decided preference for the quiet toleration of the 
i minor miseries of life, to the adoption of any very 
energetic measures for their removal. To this circum- 
stance, rather than to any active failings on my party 
I am disposed mainly to attribute my gradual deca- 
dence; and equally terrible and transient were the 
resolutions which each fresh wrong awakened in me 
to burst my chains on the next occasion, and secure a 
proippt and ample redress. 

Among the inmates who shared with me the hospi- 
talities of Mrs Slatcher — I do not think I have before 
introduced my landlady by name — was a gentleman 
who was usually spoken of in the establishment as the 
Back-parlour, by rcasop of his occupying an airy and 
commodious apartment on the leads at the back of the 
house, which the enterprise of the lessee had erected 
in some r by-gone year, to meet the requirements of an 
unusually successful season. This gentleman — whom, 
for various reasons, I ever ignored — was a decided 
favourite with the lady of the house, whom ho was in 
the practice of escorting to minor theatres, by favour of 
orders from that well-known sporting print The Tatlyho , 
whereof he was supposed to be an hououred corre- 
spondent ; and it was no small aggravation of the 
domestic cares which were now crowding thickly upon 
me, to observe the perfectly good understanding which 
appeared to subsist between these allies. To have felt 
that 1 was suffering in company, would have been some 
comfort ; but the patience of a* saint must have given 
way at hearing, as it was nowiny daily lot to do, that 
villain departing to his labours, or pleasures, comfort- 
ably brushed, booted, and breakfasted, at a time in the 
morning when I had been vainly thundering for the 
previous hour for my firfct instalment of hot water. 

But why should I linger over my misfortunes, and 
thus renew ancient griefs? I had been called out of 
town on some family business, which I had succeeded 
in arranging more speedily than I had anticipated, and 
was wending my way homewards with something of 
those feelings of enjoyment which returning to one’s 
home, be it what it may, is^ generally more or less 
associated. It was a damp foggy February night as I 
: drove to my lodgings from the North-western Railway. 
At such a time, the prospect of half-an-hour’a waiting, 
with an open ^indow, while my fire was burning up, 
and the smoke dissipating, was not an agreeable one, 
and proportionate, therefore, was my delight at detect- 
ing on the bliqfls of my sitting-room the reflection of a 
blazing fire. My landlady was not so utterly destitute 
of forethought for me as I imagined, and was airing 
my room. Pleasant visions of a cutlet and a glass of 
toddy, with the reversion T& my arm-chair and a pipe 
of canaster, flitted across my mind as I paid my cab- 
man and took oqfc my Chubb. In another minute, I 
was in my room : my room, do’ I s$y ! It was some 
seconds before I could satisfy myself that it was my 
worn, and that I had not made a felonious entry into 
the houa$ of my next-door neighbour. My chaira had 
given place to rout-seats, and my carpet dbd table had 
disappeared altogether. In their place stood a dozen 
or two of strange people, bowing to/ach other, corners 
and all, preparatory to commencing ‘the Irish Quad- 
rilles/ the opening bars . of which a mempcf 
society, likewise to me unknown,; was busily 
out of my piccolo. In my arm-chair---*w|d^ ; hejm 
on the invalid-list ever since— sat my hostel** waiyea 
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gorgeously in black satin and a new cap— which, I 
protest, I believe would have been mine too, if my 
wardrobe had boasted such an article of .costume — 
sipping negus by the light of my five- wick Palmer’s 
candle; and, ‘unkindest cut of all,' attired in sump- 
tuous raiment, at the chiffonnier, stood my fellow- 
lodger of the leads, concocting,, witli the* aid of the 
prettiest black-eyed damsel imaginable^ some fragrant 
beverage in my Danet race-cup. % 

I stood astounded ; and my guests, in their turn, 
Btared at me in various degrees of undisguised wonder. 

I was the less surprised at this, for my appearance 
harmonised little with the festivity around me. 
A rough Witney coat — every hair on end with the 
damp of a London fog, I was literally a wet blanket 
upon them — a cigar in my mouth, and a wide- 
awake on my head, presented, 1 am bound to admit, 
an ensemble scarcely calculated to make a favour- 
able first impression. At sight of me, the lady at 
my piano broke off a spring and Donny brook ^Fair at 
the same moment ; and my landlady, whose face on my 
entry had fallen like a barometer before a hurricane, 
suspended her agreeable occupation in my honour. 
There were only two persons upon whom my inau- 
spicious advent produced no visible effect — the Back- 
parlour and his pretty companion : they were evidently 
far too well engaged to be disturbed by any such 
sublunary catastrophe. I was debating what course it 
would be incumbent upon me to pursue in the circum- 
stances — whether I should turn out the whole set, neck 
and cr<^>, kicking the Back-parlour down the kitchen- 
stairs as a preliminary measure ; Or whether, with 
more subtle vengeance, I should humanise my costume, 
join the party, and cut^him out in the good graces of 
his fair friend — when my hostess advanced to deprecate 
my wrath. Throwing as much deferential concern into 
her manner as she could contrive to simulate on such 
short notice— and, to do her justice, she shewed herself 
equal to the emergency— shq begged permission to 
explain. Not expecting me till the following week, and 
a family anniversary having chanced to intervene, she 
had, she confessed, taken a liberty. I glanced at my 
piccolo in the corner, and my Palmer’s lamp on the 
chimney-piece, and bowed acquiescence. At most 
times, I do believe I should have regarded the offence 
as one not very difficult of pardon ; but my cup of 
endurance was full to the brim, and had no room for 
more; so, cutting short the lady's apology with, I 
fear, rather curt politeness, I quitted the room with an 
air as dignified as the unfavourable character of the* 
circumstances enabled me to assume. X turned into my 
bedroom, indulging the benevolent asmration that the 
ladies might not any of them be susceptible in regard 
to the odour of Latakia; but alas! for this night, the 
game was against me. Chairs, tables, candlesticks, 
tea- things, and every description of misceJianeous effects, 

. covered the chairs and floor ; my bed was occupied by 
nine bonnets — nine, as I am an honest man ; and at my 
looking-glass, stood a lately arrived guest, putting the 
last finish to her toilet, preparatory to making her 
appearance on the scene of festivity. I fear my excuses 
to this lady must have sounded in her ears more like a 
denunciation than an apology ; but is must be borne in 
mind that my wrongs were great, and that I was not 
altogether at the moment responsible for my actions. 
How I sallied out in despair, and attempted to consofe 
myself with a lobster at Day’s ; how I went to the 
theatre, and*attempted, Charles Lamb-like, to laugh at 
my own misfortunes, as presented to me on the stage in 
Bop and Car, I need not detail. Suffice it to say, that 
X returned to my*lodgings for the lost time at torae 
fcwon’ehhik in the morning, and in my precipitate entry 
nearly upset ihe Back-parlour, who was busily engaged, 
behind the door, in shawling her of the black eyes in, 
j(t > appeared to me, a very unnecessary proximity. 

I By l ' : ; twelve o’clpek the next day, my luggage was 


packed, my bill paid, With an additional week’s rent, 
in lieu of notice; End* I had subsided ftom a man into 
>a numeral, from the Front-parlour Jodger to No. 62 
at the Tavistock.* 


COMPOSITION f)F THE ENGLISH 
LAN»GUAG*E. 

• 

Starting sfrom the* recognised fact ’that the English 
is not a simple but a composite language, mad* up of 
several elements, it is a study of great interest to trace . 
the weyds of different origin to their respective Bounces, 
and to note how and for what purposes they have come 
to ftym parts of the general amalgamation. As everys 
body knows, the basis of the language is ifnglo-Saxon ; 
which, moreover, is not Wy onq of its separate 
elements, like the Latin or French, from which we 
derive considerable contributions, but rather the foun- 
dation or fundamental portion .of the structure. Or 
it might be called not improperly the backbone of 
the national speech, into which all the other parts 
are jointed, and on which they are dependent for their 
symmetry and adaptation to the ends they are called 
to serve. A perfect composition mi^kt be ftwtned from 
Anglo-Saxon words alone, but no grammatical sentence 
could be constructed out of words that have been 
adopted from other languages. All the words we have 
derived from the French or Latin are but additional 
materials of expression ; tl^y have not altered the 
original character of the native tongue, but have had 
to conform themselves to its particular laws and con- 
stitution. Selden, in his Tables talk, remarks: ‘If^you 
look upon the language spoken in the Saxon time, and 
the language spoken now, you will find the difference I 
to be jult as if a man had a cloak which he wore plain 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and since, here has put in a 
piece of red and there a piece of blue, and here a piece 
of green and there a piece of orange-tawny. We 
borrow words from the French, Italian, Latin, as every 
pedantic man pleases.’ We must not, however, con- 
clude that it is mere pedantty to aaopt a foreign word, 
since perhaps few, if any, words have been incorporated 
into our language that were not necessary, or at least 
serviceable, accessions. Still, it would appear that our 
entire Acquisitions from foreign sources are merely an 
increase of wouls. « And this is held to be tlte rule or 
law which obtains in all composite languages. To quote 
from a recent work, to which we wish to draw attention : * 

4 There may be a, medley of these, some coming from 
one quarter, some from another ; but there is never a 
mixture of grammatical forms and inflections. One or 
other language entirely predominates here, and every- 
thing his to conform and subordinate itself to the laws 
of this ruling and ascendant language. The Anglo- 
Saxon is the ruling language in our present English ; 
while that has thought good to drop its genders, even 
so the French substantives whid^come among US* 
must also leave theirs behind them ; as in like manned 
the French verbs must rpn mnee their own conjugations, 
and adapt themselves to ours.’ 

Some writers affect to admire and recommend what 
has been called a pure Saxon style, and Somewhat 
unduly deprdfciate the Latin and other foreign portion* 
of the language, as though nothing significant were . 
gained by thtW Mr Trench tells us that ha remem- i 
bers Lord Brpugham urging upon the students at'| 
Glasgow^ as a help to writing good English, that they:.;* 
should seek, as far as possible, to Hd their diction | 
of loqg-tailed words in ‘oaitjr* and * ation.** Not 
fftvice, perhaps, to the class of personeftheh addrewiefl^f 
as it is a known fault of young unpaactised w 
distend their composition, and to aim at an 

* * English j 1 Part and Present. Pive Leetssm. ■ - 1 
(Jhenevix Trench, B.D. Parkers : London, , ■ , ' i%i , 
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turn of sentences ; "but if his loAiship meant to convey theological and metaphysical ideas — things pretty ■well- 
the notion that* words of a Lathi origin were in all unknown both to the Normans and Anglo-Saxons— 

Oases rather an tyicumbrance than use or ornament, ^and for tl^s purpose a supply of Latin words was 

wo cannot think very highly of his precept. No doubt, Jfound to bo essential. ‘Duriug this period,’ says Mr 

one part of the language ought not to. be cultivated at {.French, ‘ Latin words came into the language not by 

the expense of the other ; certainly not the Latin at the single adoption, as with later writers, but in floods, 
expense of the Saxon; but ag certainly not the latter Thus Puttewharn, a writer of Queen Elizabeths reign, 
to the ^ neglect of wliat we lyive acquired from the who in 1589 published an Art of English Poetry , gives 
former*; for, douptless, every word derived from a a long list of words which lie states to have been of 
foreign source which lias become ^SermancnMy incor- quite recent introduction into the language. Some of 
poratea with the language, was originally adopted, and them are Greek, a few French and Italian, but very 
has been retained in use, either because it answered far tfic most are Latin. ... It is difficult to undcr- 
somtf'new need of expression, or afforded a convenient stand, in regard to some of these, how the language 
| variety of phraseology obviating inelegant repetitions, should have managed to do without them so long: 

We will now, folicnving Mr Trench, endeavour to method, methodical, function, numerous, penetrate, 
shew that our appropriations from the Latin, French, penetrable, indignity, savage, scientific, delineation, 
and other languages, have bee.n for the most part gains, dimension— all which he notes to have recently come 
and not incumbrances. The earliest augmentation of’ up ; so, too, idiom, significative, compendious, prolix, 
the national vocabulary by foreign words was evidently figurative, inveigle, metrical. All these he adduces 
a consequence of the Norman Conquest. There was*ho with praise ; others, upon which he bestows equal corn- 
immediate interpenetration of the Anglo-Saxon with mendatijn, have not held their ground, as placation, 
any large amount of French words; for, in fact, the two numerosity, harmonical. Of those novelties which be 
streams of language flowed a long while apart, even disallowed, in some cases, as in the words facundity, 
as the ts^o nations remained aloof, and were not amal- iniplete, attemptat (attentat), be only anticipated the 
gamatedWf after raany years. Time,fiiowevcr, softens decision of a later day ; while others which he dis- 
the mutual antipathy both of men and languages, allowed no less, as audacious, compatible, egregious, 
.‘The Norman, shut out from France, began more and have maintained their ground. These too have done 
more to feel that England was his home and sphere, the same : despicable, destruction, homicide, obsequious, 
The Saxon, recovering little by little from the extreme ponderous, portentous, prodigious — all which another 
depression which had cnlued on his defeat, became writer, a little earlier, condemns as “ ink-horn terms, 
every day a more important element of flie new English smelling too much of the Latin.” ’ • 

nation which was gradually forming from the coalition The period durhig which this naturalisation of Latin 
of the two races. His language partook of his cleva- words in the English language was going forward, 
tion : it was no longer the badge of inferiority. French may be said to have continued for upwards of a 
was no longer the only language in wiiicli a gei^leman century. 4 It first received n oheck from the coming 
could speak, or in which a poet could sing. At the up of French tastes, fashions, and habits of thought, 
same time, the Saxon, now passing into the English vith the Restoration of Charles II. The writers 
language, required a vast addition to its vocabulary, if already formed before that period — such as Cudworth 
it were to serve all the needs of those who were willing and Harrow— still continued to write their stately 


to employ it now. IIow much was there of high culture. 


Latin in structure and Latin in diction, 
how many of the arts of life, of its refined pleasures, but not so those of a younger generation. We may 
which had been strange to Eaxon men, and had there- say of this influx of Latin, that it left the language 


fore found no utterance in Saxon words, 
was sought to supply from the French.* 


All this it immensely increased in copiousness, with greatly 
enlarged capabilities, but perhaps somewhat burdened, 


The period when French words were most largely and not always able to move gracefully under the 
Incorporated with the Saxon appears to have been weight of its new acquisitions; for, as Dryden has 
when, the Norman nobility were bin ^he process of somewhere truty said, it is easy enough to acquire 
exchanging their own language for the English ; and foreign words, but to know wlvit to do with them after 
hence, as Tyrwhitt said, and Mr Trench repeats, there you have acquired them, is the difficulty. It might 
must be much exaggeration in attributing the merit mave received, indeed, most serious injury if all the 
of the amalgamation to the single influence of one words which the great writers of this Latin period of 
man— the pfiet Chaucer. 1 Doubtless he did much ; die our language employed, and so proposed as candidates 
fell in with, and furthered a tendency already existing, for admission into it, had received the stamp of popular 
But to suppose that the greater number of Trench allowance.* 

vocables which he employed in his poems had never As it happened, it was not so. * It was here, as it 
been employed before, had been hitherto unfamiliar to bad been before with the French importations; the 
English ears, is to suppose that his poems must have reactive powers of the language, enabling it tq throw 
presented to his temporaries an absurd patchwork off that which was foreign to it, did not fail to display 
of two languages, and leaves it impossible to explain themselves now, as they lmd done then. The number 
how he should at once hav^ become the popular poet of unsuccessful candidates f<ft admission into, and per- 
of our nation.’ His special merit lay in his developing manent naturalisation in, the language during this 
the language in a new direction— in working up in one period, is enormous ; and one must say that in almost 
harmonious texture the different elements of speech— all instances where the alien act has been enforced, the 
Frenchand Saxon — that had been hitherto kept sepa- sentence of exclusion was a just one; it was such as 
rate, but which were all or mostly sufljciytly familiar the circumstances of the case abundantly bore out. 
to the educated persons of his time. *Some words he Hither the words were not idiomatic, or were not 
employed were subsequently discarded, ** not agreeing intelligible, or were not needed, or looked \ill, or 
with the genius of the native tongue; for, indeed, the sounded, ill, or Borne other valid reason existed against 
change he attempted wa^ something of an experiment, them. A lover of his native tongue will tremble to 
and had # apppal toHime and popular feeling for itg think what that tongue would kayo become, if alt the 
l vocables from the Latin and the Greek, which were 
importation of foreign words was then introduced or endorsed by Illustrious names, had 
liroade^m another quarter: it occurred shortly after been admitted on the strength of their recommenda- 
laming in Italy; and front the time tion; if torve and tetric (Fuller), cecity (Hooker}, 
HB rl : Befo^tton, and afterwards, it was largely foW lepid and suffllmiimo (Barrow), stnltfloquy, immon- 
Th#e waa a need of new words to express gerous, clancular, ferity, hyperasjriit (all in Jeremy 
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Taylor); if dyscolous (Fox), moliminously (Cud- living. There aro periods when this goes forward 
worth), immarcescible (Bishop Hall), arride (ridiculed much more largely tlifm at others; bift there is never 
by Ben Jonson); with the hundreds of (fthers like »a time when one by one these foreigners are not 
these, and even more monstrous than some of these, : stepping into it. • We very rarely, to be sure, observe 
not to speak of such Italian as leggiadrous (Beaumont, i the fact while it is going on. ‘Time manages his 
Psyche), had not been rejected and disallowed by the innovations so dexteroutly, Bpreads them over such 
true instinct of the national mind.’ AAiong these vast periods, and therefore brings them about so 
words, we notice one, cecity, which Carlyle lias recently gradually, that often, lyhile effecting the- mightiest 
attempted to revive, though we cannot tiling it will changes, ho seems to us to he effecting none at all.* It 
ever be received into general use— blindness,, which it is indeed Jhipossible^to conceive anything more gradual 
signifies, is so much simpler, and every way equivalent, than the process by which a foreign word becomes an 
as to be incomparably better. • English one. ‘ It appears to me,’ says .Mr Trench, 

Many words, however, formerly deemed objection- 4 that #ve may best understand this by fixingf*our 
able, have been adopted in a shape somewhat different attention upon some single word which at this very, 
from the one in which they were originally introduced, moment is in the course of becoming English. I know 
‘They were made to drop their foreign termination, or no better example than tin* French word prestige will 


otherwise their foreign appeanpice, to conform them 


Prestige manifestly supplies a want in our 


selves to English ways, and only so were finally tongue; it expresses something which no single word 


incorporated into the great family of English words. 
Tlius, pantomimi (Lord Bacon) soon beenmq panto- 
mimes ; atomi (Lord Brooke), atoms; epocha (I)ryden, 


in English could express ; which could only be expressed 
by a long circumlocution ; being that moral influence 
which past successes, as the pledge and promise of 


and used as late as South) became epoch ; caricatura future ones, breed. The word 1ms thus naturally come 
(Sir T. Browne), caricature ; effigies and statua (both to he of very frequent use by good English writers ; 
in Shakspcare), effigy and statue ; not otherwise for they do not feel that, in cmplovipg it, are 

pyramis and pyramides, which also are forms employed deserting as gooA or a better won 1 1?f their own. At 
by him, became pyramid and pyramids; colone (Bur- first all used it avowedly as French, writing it in 
ton), clown ; apostata (Massinger) became apostate ; italics to indicate this. At the present moment, some 
despota (Fox), despot; mummia (Webster).’ m ummv: writers do ro still, some do not — that is, some regard 
synonyma (Milton, prose), synonj ms ; galaxias (Fox), it still as French, others consider that it has now 
galaxy: and heros (If. More), hero. Nor can that become English, and obtainea an English settlement, 
slight fiut. widely extended change of innocency, indo- Gradually the number of those who write it in italics wilL 
leney, temperancy, and the large family of words with become fewer and fewer, till they cease altogether^ It 
similar termination, into innocence, indolence, tempo- will then only need that the atrent should be shitted, 
ranee, and the like, he %‘garded otherwise than as part in obedience to the tendencies of the English language, 
of the same process. The same has gone on with from tl ^ second Sentence to the first, and that instead 
words from other languages, as from the Italian and the of prestige, it should be pronounced prestige, and its 
Spanish: thus bandito (Shakspcare) becomes bandit; naturalisation will be complete.* 

princesaa (Hacket), princess; searayuicha (Dryden), Besides this adoption of foreign words, as occasion 
scaramouch ; caprichio becomes first eaprich (Butler), seems to need them, there are yet other ways in which, 
then caprice; ambuscado, barricado, renegado, Uurri- new words are derived. Our language admits of two 
cano (all in Shakspeare), broeado (Hakluyt), drop or more words being formed into new combination, 
their foreign terminations, and severally become thus affording convenient terms of a compound mean- 


ambuscade, barricade, renegade, hurricane, brocade. 
Other slight modifications of spelling, not in the ter- 
mination, hut in the body of a word, will indicate, in 


ing. It will not do, however, to merely link the words 
together by a hyphen ; they must really coalesce and 
grow together to justify their union. * Another way in 


like manner, its more entire incorporation into the j which languages increase their stock of vocables is by 


English language. Thus, restoration was at first spelt 
restauration ; and so long as vicinage was spelt voisin- 


thc forming of ^iei# words according to the analogy of 
formations, which time, acting on the genius of the 


age, as by Bishop Sanderson, or mirror, nnroir, as by # language, has previously sanctioned. Thus, upon cer- 
Fuller, they could scarcely he said to he those purely tain substantive*, such as nation, congregation, con- 


English words which now they are.’ 


vention, have been formed their adjectives, national, 


These adaptations from the Frencly and Latin are congregational, conventional. Several w'firds of this 
the two great enlargements which our vocabulary has description are of quite recent origin, such as educa- 
received. All other are minor and subordinate. Thus tional, inflexional, denominational, emotional. Singular 
the introduction of French tastes by Charles II. and as it may seem to some, starvation is a word hut very 
his courtiers, returned from exile, rathA modified the lately introduced to us. We have it on the authority 
Structure of our sentences than much increased our of a writer in Notes and Queries, that it lmd not appeared^ 
vocables. To this period we are nevertheless indebted in any English dictionary publish*! up to 1830*. It v 
for a certain number of i^w words. In Dryden’s play sprang up in America, and was first imported into this 
of Marriage d la Mode , a lady full of affectation is country by Webster, •wl%re, for obvious reasons, it 
introduced, who is always employing French idioms in has since maintained itself as a very expressive and 
preference to English — the design, of course, being to serviceable word. Though formed on th^ model of 
ridicule such affectation. On this Mr Trench remarks : preceding formations of a kindred character-*- it# 
‘It is not a little curious that of these which are thus framers did not apparently observe that they Wfefee; 
put into her mouth to render her ridiculous, not a few putting a Imtm termination to a Saxon word-^-ati 
are now excellent English, and have nothing far sougftt oversight, however, of very little consequence; as the? 
or affected about them ; so often does it prove, that compounded elements admirably coalesce, and iitjnq 
wliat was Ifeughed at in the beginning, is by till word perhaps were ever united better^ \ 
admitted and allowed at the last. For example, t6 * One of the most curious instances of the developmv^t 


must plainly have been both novel and affected at the passage : * To begin with mythical antiqul#^^P ' 
time when Dryden wrote.* ’ Chimaera«has given us chimerical ; Hermes, ^ 

It cannot he said that the naturalisation of foreign 'Tantalus, ' to tantalise*, Hercules, 
words fever ceases in a language which is still properly Djsdalus, dedal, if this word may on Spienwi 1 fend 


Shelley's authority be allowed/ Gordius, a Phrygian 
king, who tied lligt famous Gordian-knot which Alex- 
ander cut, will supply a natural transition from mythical 
to historical. Here Mausolue, a king of Caria, has 
left us mausoleum ; Academus, academy ; Epicurus, 
epicure; Philip of Maecdon, a philippic, being such a 
discourse as Demosthenes ono* hurled against him, the 
enemy of Greece ; ahd Cicerc* cicerone ; Mithridates, 
who had made himself poison-proof, gave us the now 

S i word mitbridate for antffiote; as rtrom Hip- 
we derived hippocrass, a word often occurring 
in our early poets, being a wine supposed to be mingled 
acceding to his receipt. . . . Lazarus, perhaps an 
actual person, has given us lazar and lazaretto ; and 
Simon Magus, simony; . . . dunce is from Duns 
Scotus. To come to mqre modern times, and not 
pausing at Ben Jonson’s Chnucerisms; Bishop Hall’s 
Scoganisms, from Scogan, Edward IV. 'a jester; 
or his Aretinisms, from an infamous Italian named 
Aretino — these being probably not intended even by 
their authors to endure — a Roman cobbler, named 
Pasquin, has given us the pasquil or pasquinade; 
Colonel Negus, in Queen Anne’s time, first mixed the 
beverage whiqh^roes by his name; Lord Orrery was 
the firstTor whdtft^ an orrery was faade; and Lord 
Spencer first wore, or nt least first brought into fashion, 
a spencer. Dahl, a Swede, introduced the cultivation 
of the dahlia. The tontine was conceived by an Italian, 
Tonti ; and another Italian, Galvani, first noted the 
phenomena of galvanism. ' Martinet, mackintosh, doily, 

, to macadamise, to burke, are all names of persons, or 
foraged from persons, and then transferred to things, 
on the score of some connection existing between the 
one and the other.' 

We may not unfitly close -our extracts by a few 
sentences containing what seems a probably correct 
■ conjecture respecting the origin of the word nugget — 
a word very familiar to us since the date of the Cali- 
fornian and Australian gold discoveries, but which, in 
this generation at least, was previously unknown. 
Everybody is nowiiawarc that it signifies a lump of 
the pure metal; and there has been some discussion 
whether the word lias been coined for the present 
necessity, or whether it be a malformation of ingot. 
Mr Trench thinks, neither. * I 1 would not .indeed 
affirm,* s^ys he, ‘ that it may not he a popular recast- 
ing of ingot, but only that it is ndV aScccmt one; for 
nugget, very nearly in its present form, occurs in our 
elder writers, being spelt niggot by them.* He quotes 
in a note two passages from North's ^Plutarch: ‘After 
the fire was quenched, they found in niygots of gold 
and diver Singled together about a thousand ducats.’ 
And again: ‘There was brought a marvellous great 
mass of treasure in 7 riggdts of gold.' ‘There can be 
| little doubt,' he adds, ‘that this is the same word ; all 
I' the consonants, which are generally the stamina of a 
^word, being the same ; while this early form, niggot, 
makes more plausible the suggestion that nugget is 
only ingot disguised, seeing that there wants nothing 
but the very common raetatffcste of the two first letters 
to bring that out of this.' 

In parting from Mr Trench's valuable little book, 
we should mention that we have givei^ but a very 
partial glimpse of its contents, Resides presenting an 
excellent account of the original composition of the 
language, and of the alterations it has undergone 
■ through the acquisition of new words, it affords’ us a 
great deal of information touching the 4 losses’ of the 
language from the gradual dropping of obsolete and 
useless words, along with a mass of judicious explana- 
tion ‘and remark on the changes in the meaning of 
words stjUi employed, and the variations of spelling 
Jjhich many of them have gone through in the course 
^generations. There are perhaps few educated per- 
^nswlio have not given express attention to philological 
“atterg, that roiglu not derive benefit from the perusal 


of this book. Of course, in so small a compass, it does 
not exhaust the subject ; but it takes hold of it on all 
) sides, and gives us the results of an immense deal of 
heading and observation. It would be an admirable 
Ibook for school masters, and for all who are any way 
engaged in teaching; and if such a book could under 
any circumstances become popular, it is eminently 
well deserving of such fortune. 

MONSIEUR LE CURE. 

Tiic&e who have learned how unhandsomely I was 
treated by Monsieur le Maire, may perhaps be curious 
to hear how I fared in the hands of Monsieur le 
Cure'.* After a severe contest, I had succeeded in 
compelling the consent of the civil authority to my 
union with the object ctf my choice; and the certificate 
of the marriage authenticated by the cramped signature 
of the most self-willed of functionaries, is a complete 
answer to whomsoever may have the impertinence 
to call in question my title to that lady. The world, 
however, still considered me to be only half-married ; 
I had still to submit myself to the church, and I had 
not unreasonably feared that, being a Protestant, I 
should have as much trouble with regard to this 
second marriage, as I had with respect to the first. 
But I was agreeably disappointed : 1 soon found that 
there would he no serious obstacles on the score of 
a difference of religion. The Gallican church makes 
only pro fomna difficulties on this point; her tolerance 
being doubtless much stimulate^ by the reflection that 
her co-operation is not in the nature of a necessity, but 
in that of a superfluity. As soon as the notices or 
bands were affixed to the door of the Maison Commune , 
as the law directs, it was time for me to take steps for 
tlue marriage at the church. 

The Grecian temple, with its sharp, card-board 
facade, and its little pepper-box towers, winch now looks 
down on you from the top of a flight of steps at the end 
of the Rue Hautevillc, was not then completed. Instead 
of worshipping in a classic edifice, gilded and painted 
as gaily as the most brilliant eafds and restaurants of 
the Palais- Royal and the Boulevards, the parishioners 
of St Vincent de Paul were In those days obliged to 
L perform their orisons, to be christened, married, and 
buried, in a shabby building, situated in a mean and 
dingy back-street. The new church was progressing 
at a rapid pace^-and it was currently reported amongst 
the old tbmale gossips of the parish, that several ladies 
had vowed a vow that they would not be married until 
the ceremony fcould take place therein. I never could 
find out whether any of these oaths were kept ; and I 
Bhrewdly suspect that none such were ever made by 
any lady whose chance in th* matrimonial market was 
likely to turn up trumps before the architect would be 
enabled to report his work so far advanced &S to be 
ready for consecration by the bishop. At any rate, my 
betrothed was as little disposed as I was to wait until 
we could be married in a new church instead of an old 
cfne ; it was a matter of the most perfect indifference 
to both of us, whether we were to bje ®aarried'%i a 
building bedaubed with whitewash, -or in one jEHtte^ing 
with colour and gold. As poor St Vincent 4e Paul 
was -domiciled for the nonce in so shabby an estjMsh- 
ment, we were quite content to take hint as we found 
him ; to be married at once, and leave him to get into 
more splendid and becoming quarters at his leisure. • 

' 1 ♦ See Monsieur U Maine, 
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The cure of a French pariah, as some may require to 
be informed, is what in England we should call the 
rector. From the similarity of the word <i cur^’ with* 
our English word 4 curate,* the two are sometimeJ 
taken to indicate the same rank ; but the French curd 
is at the head, and not at the tail of the plergy of his 
parish. To one of the inferior clergy, therefore, I was 
referred by the old sacristan of the church, when I 
wished to make the necessary arrangements ks to the 
time and mode of performing the marriage-ceremony — 
such preliminaries being, of course, beneath the inten- 
tion of the curtf himself. The vicar to whom I was 
instructed to apply was not then in the church ; he 
had read his dally office, and was just gone home to his 
dejeflner. He lived close at hand, and the sacristan 
having furnished me with hi# address, I started off 
immediately, hoping to catch him before he should 
have commenced his morning-meal. 

‘ Au cinquieme, d gauche, Monsieur — Fifth floor, on the 
left,’ said the concierge ; and having achieved the ninety 
and odd steps which intervened between the porter’s 
lodge and the fifth landing, I paused for a moment to 
fetch breath and to call up my French, and then gave a 
vigorous pull at the green worsted bell-rope, which 
dangled invitingly dose to the top of the stairs. Now, I 
don’t know what may be the practice of other indifferent 
linguists in such cases; but my custom was, when 
about to have an interview with a stranger, to arrange 
beforehand my first two or three sentences, in order that 
1 might get, as it were, a fair start, and so secure a 
better chance of being perfectly understood. In the 
present case, I Had coi'ptructcd a neat little sentence, to 
the effect that I was come to make arrangements for 
a marriage. I had turned and twisted it in every 
possible way, and having got it thoroughly by heart, 
was prepared to deliver myself of that particular 
sequence of words, and of tha^ particular sequence only, 
when the door, as I fully expected it would be, ghould 
be opened by the vicar. Imagine, therefore, my dis- 
comfiture when, instead of an ecclesiastic in \ long 
black robe and skull-cap, there appeared in answer to 
my summons a very good-looking and smartlv-dressod 
lady, with a charming pink bonnet on her head, a pink 
parasol in one hand and au embroidered pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the other. So unexpected an apparition 
not only put to flight my neatly arranged sentence, hut 
my power to compose another. 1 could do nothing but 
mumble something about marriage, at which word thf? 
owner of the pink bonnet burst into a hearty laugh, 
and pointing with the parasol to a door on the 
other side of 'the landing, informed me that I had 
mistaken her apartment for that of the *vicar. I 
then remembered, for the first time, that the concierge 
liftd said ‘Fifth floor, on the left’ — % circumstance 
which, owing to my having been occupied with French 
composition as 1 mounted, I had completely forgotten ; 
and so inadvertently had pulled at the first rope which 
presented itself—that the right. Widely diverse 
are the occupations of the different people who inhabit 
the same house id Paris. A mistake between the right 
hand and thfc left was the cause of ftiy having called on 
a pretty actress of one of the minor theatres, instead of 
the vicar of the parish. The error was soon rectified ; 
t raised toy hat, begged pardon of the pink bonnet, 
and having put my scattered phrase once more into 
order, rang at the opposite door. 

This .time the event came off, as sportsmen say, 
according to the .programme. The vicar answered the i 
bell himself, and I delivered myself of my introtfuctory 
sentence entirely to my satisfaction. The good priest 
was till politeness; be raised his square cap from his 
bead, bowed most obsequiously, and invited me to 
\ center, Of course I accepted his invitation, and alter- 
naiqiy hotting and bowed at— the French sometimes 


are really fatiguingly polite — I crossed the little ante- 
chamber, and entered the room beyond. A whiff of 
stale tobacco had assailed my olfactory nerves so soon as 
the vicar had opened the outer door, and, as I advanced, 
a smell of onion or garlic and Gruyfcre cheese, plainly 
indicated that, in spite^of the haste I had made, niy 
hope of not disturbing the good father at his repast was 
disappointed. In fact, / had caught him in the midst 
of it. He had discussed part of some kind of pasty, 
from whiqh duubtk*%s emanated the ddour oS garlic, and 
was in the very act of helping hinfself to a piei^ of the 
fcheese and a thick slice from a loaf a yard long when 
L rang at the door. A bottle of red winfc flanks the 
pasty to the right hand ; on the other side of it was a 
stopt decanter of water— a liqkid to which, judging 
from appearances, the ecclesiastic was not particularly 
partial. But both the rodm and its occupant merit a 
few words, before proceeding to relate howl sped in the 
business on which I had come. 

•A worse match than that between the vicar and his 
lodging it would not be easy to find; for, except in sq 
far as regarded his dress, which was the usual one* of 
a Romish ecclesiastic in France, the vicar had nothing 
of the priest about him. On the other hand, the little 
room, about fourteen feet square .affix' awwt high, in 
which he received me, had evidently been arranged for 
effect. Its walls on three sides were completely hidden 
by rows of books in dark old-fashioned bindings, prin- 
cipally duodecimos, and in awkward semblance marvel- 
lously like the baskets of*odd volumes displayed at 
second-hand bqok-stalls and marked ‘six sous apiece.* 
The catalogue might have included the most ponderous 
fathers, ancient and modern $ it might have, included 
all the eloquence of the French pulpit, from Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue down to Laeordaire and Father Ravignau. I 
don’t s^y that it did not : I only doubt the fact. Over the ' 
low fireplace was a large crucifix, and several prints of 
saints or martyrs in sombre frames ; and the little light 
which would have found its way into the chamber from 
the narrow' court into which the single window looked, 
w'as still further diminished by r^d-curtains and dirty 
muslin-blinds. The place, when it did not smell of 
tobacco, garlic, and Gruyere cheesy might have been 
taken for the abode of an austere student, and doubtless 
appeared so in the eyes of weak-minded parishioners. 
To an observant eye, however, the vicar himself spoiled 
all ; instead #f the pale cadaverous priest, # macerated 
by continual fastings, study, and much prayer, who 
would have been the fitting occupant of such a cell, 
the first vicar was a jolly, plump, dapper little man, 
with a wide-awake, good-tempered twinkle in his moist 
eye, an unctuous smile on his thick lipj, and w'ith a 
chin, w'hidi, by its doubleness, would have convicted its 
owner* of the capital sin of gournumdtse , even if the* 
protruding row of little buttons down the centre of 
his rusty cassock had not furnished unmistakable 4 
evidence of the well-fed and u T eil-cared-for condition of' 
the wearer. I much doubted wither the little mau^ 
was very particular in his observance of some Of the 
rules of bis church ; k u t#however that may he, he must , 
settle the matter with nis own conscience end^ th% 
bishop. To me he was very civil and polite, and If he 
did eat meat on a Friday, I could heartily fpljgive him. 

The day Ind hour for the marriage having been fixed 
on, the thing, next in importance was to settle— as Mr*, 
Sh ill i beer, thfe proprietor of the Economic Funeral 
Establishment would say— with what ‘degree of |$i 
or humility ’ the ceremony should be carried out. 
this point I had received np instru&km* ; although' if 
I we *had found time, amidst 4he press of 
graver interest, to give the subject a . 
should hav^ remembered that tbes ceremonix: d.. && 
Roman Catholic*. Church affords ample aom'<jfch mik 
occasion# for the display of fineVy, for mmt 

pay in proportion. Brocade^ embroidery, 

: wax-candles, flowers, natural or artifletei ip^dhairs, 
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and Genoa velvet, cost money. ' They are luxuries for 
which it is but just and reasonable that those who 
make use of them should pay a fair price ; and accord- 
ingly, on this commercial principle, every parish draws 
, up a sort of tariff or price-list, in which the maximum 
is regulated pretty much bv the splendour cf ■ the 
‘properties * which can be brought into play to grace 
the nuptial rites. In the wealthy quarters of the 
capital,’ where marriages between rich people, proprie- 
tors, rentiefs, bankers, stock-broket, and large trades- 
folk, common, this maximum amounts to a good 

round sum of money ; and in every parish there is U 
veryf^onsiderable difference between the best ai]d the 
worst sort of marriage. 

Now, every man is disposed at such times tq be 
liberal ; at least, he must indeed be a curmudgeon who 
is not so. Few men like to bargain for a wife at the 
lowest possible figure ; and this laudable feeling, com- 
bined with the important consideration that there is 
no fear of establishing* an expensive precedent, lias a 
great effect in inducing people to select the more 
expensive article from the list. The fear of establish- 
ing a precedent often operates as a powerful check 
on a map's liberality. In an exceptional case lie would 
. pay hamrtb’rn^iyt' but he hesitates by paying 

largely to-day, he 'will be obliged to pay largely 
to-morrow. But marriage is an exceptional case ; the 
like may never occur to him again ; and even if it 
should, it will be in another place, and with other 
parties; so that he will not be compelled to pay 
liberally because lie did so the first tim£. If wo add to 
these induceme nts to open-handedness, that of vanity 
and R>ve.of show, we shrll easily understand how it is 
that almost everybody in France chooses to have the 
best class of wedding-ceremony they^an possibly pay 
for— many, indeed, spending as much on that dne day 
as amounts to a whole year’s revenue. 

In the tariff as drawn up by the officials of the parish 
of St Vincent de Paul, marriages were divided into 
three classes — Premiere , Seconder and Troisicme ( 'fosse . — 
accordingly as the nyirriagc was celebrated at the high- 
altar, in the Chapel of Our Lady, or in one of the dingy 
little side-chapels dedicated to some one or other of the 
ten thousand saints of the Romish calendar. But as 
this bare classification of marriages into first, second, 
and third class, conveys no information to the Unini- 
tiated as fo the degree of pomp or lumKity (Slullibecr 
again) displayed, I will describe the different classes 
somewhat in detail. 

Number One, then — a marriage Paemicre Classe — 
included the services of M. le Cur£ in propria 
persona; it included wax-tapers in abundance on the 
grand altar, and vestment stiff with silver lace and 
embroidery on the officiating priests ; it included a 
or beadle, in full dress— cocked-hat with feather 
trimming, bullion epaulets, laced baldrick of scarlet cloth, 
full-dress sword, silk stockings, and silver shoe-buckles. 
^Moreover, it includ^fforal decorations and the music of 
the grand organ over the west doorway. A marriage 
Number Two, was far less b^fUiant and imposing. In- 

• stead of M. le Currf at the high-altar, the couple must put 
up with the benediction of perhaps Monsieur the First 
Vicar, in the Chapel of Our L^dy* They must do with 
fewer wax-tapers, with plainer vestment# and a less 
gorgeous beadle— with a cocked-hat witbpu^ trimming, a 
Coat without bullion epaulets, a baldrick bf plain leather, 
an undress-sword, no shoe-buckles, and cotton stocks 
ings— no flowers, and no organ. As for a marriage, 
Class Number Trmee, it i^ould be a very shabby affair 
indeed. Itrwou^ be celebrated in a gloomy side-ebape^ 
by a meanly attired priest, and by the light of two 
beggarly tapers; Shore would be neither light, nor 
lace, nor music ; and the beadle would hardly conde- 
scend to shew the pair the way out of the church. 

. : jdow, then, couli l hesitate which to choose ? .Could 

• •..I;:#etttra:..to my lady-love, and tell her that prudence 

i: ( . " f 

required us to put up with a vicar instead of a curd 
— with a beadle in a fcathcrless cocked-hat and cotton 
, stockings P^pthat we must be satisfied if lighted on the 
£way to happiness by a wretched glimmer from some half- 
-dozen candleB? — above all, that the nuptial blessing 
should be pronounced over us by a man in his second- 
best clothes*? Cupid forbid ! indecision was out of 
the question, and the vicar’s moist little eyes twinkled 
again when I pronounced for Number One ; that is, for 
the cure/ the tapers, the silk stockings, and the organ 
— no, not ‘for the organ; the organ became the subject 
of an express stipulation. 

Now, my objection to the organ did not arise from the 
fact that I have no music in my soul, but rather from 
the fact that I have too much of it. It was not that I 
should be annoyed, but that I should be affected by it. 

I am a nervous man, and the bare idea of a big organ, 
now thundering out a ' huge volume of sound as the 
connubial procession passed up the church ; now shaking 
the old roof with the low unit tarings of its reed-stop ; 
now running up nobody knows where, into aggravating 
roulades of high-pitched little notes — frightened me 
half out of my wits. On the organ, therefore, I pro- 
nounced an absolute negative, without carirtg to tako 
counsel on the point with the other person concerned. 

It might be that that would be the last occasion on 
which the liherum veto would be conceded to me, and 

I determined to avail myself of it without reserve. 

To a nervous man, the ordeal of his own wedding is 
at best a severe trial. It is true that the bride is the 
observed of all observers ; but still the poor bridegroom 
comes in for a large share of public attention. If he 
he good-looking, people cry: k What a handsome couple ! ’ 

If lie be plain, folk whisper : * Vfhiit a pity !' Anyhow, 
he is the mark for all the wits of the party — the butt 
for all the jokers. lie has need of all his self-possession 
to enable him to bear himself bravely through the 
trying incidents of the day ; and, knowing my weak- 
ness, I was quite determined, at all costs, to dispense 
with ^he item * grand organ ’ in a first-class marriage. At 
first the vicar seemed disposed to demur; it was usual 
that t^ie organ should he played, and he could not take 
on himself to break through the rule without consult- 
ing M. le Curd ; besides, the organist would expect to 
earn his fee. 4 Oh ! as to that,’ said I, ‘ he need he 
under no apprehension about his fee ; whatever is 
customary, I shall pay with the greatest possible'plea- 
sure. My object is not economy ; my objection is to 
the performance, not to the cost of it. I will not pay 
ftim to play, but shall be most happy to pay him to 
remain at home.' The vicar’s face brightened in a 
moment, and he pronounced the arrangement an excel- 
lent one ; he hifcl no doubt that the organist would 
consent to oblige me by taking his fee and remaining 
at home, although he would naturally feel much dis- 
appointment not being called on to exhibit his 

talents at the marriage of so distinguished a person. 
Having brought this point to a satisfactory conclusion, 

I was about leaving the vicar to resume in peace the 
agreeable occupation I had ifiterrupted, when I fortu- 
nately remembered that I had yet another stipulation 
to make— another condition on which I had been 
required to insist most energetically. * 

It is by no means an uncommon thing in Paris to 
see a marriage and a funeral going on in the same 
church at one and the same time. On one side may 
be seen a gay wedding -party kneeling before the 
hymeneal-altar, and on the other a funenfl-train sur- 
rounding a bier. On the right, is the priest blessing 
the union of a pair in the spring-time of joy and hope ; 
on the left, he leads a gloomy band V choristers, who 
are lugubriously chanting the De Profundi* over a 
corpse. It is true that this rarely happens when the 
marriage or the funeral is of ^ superior .qhtss,, because 
care is then taken to keep the'bcong^ouii eeremomM 
separate; but ftiii, as the hopr for , is 
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only fixed the day before by parties who are indepen- 
dent of the 'church authorities, even with first-class 
marriages the funeral decorations, unless greafidiligcnce 
is used, are not always entirely removed out of sight. 
The feelings of the poor man, as a matter of course, 
are very little consulted ; if poverty coriipel him to be 
content with a Number Three, the chances ire that at 
the moment he receives his bride, a deep voice from a. 
neighbouring chapel will be groaning out a mournful 
requiescat in pace . It is customary, too, to hang the 
principal entrance to the church with black cloth, if 
the corpse be one of 1 respectability and I was deter- 
mined, if possible, that the outside as well as the inside 
of the church should be free from every vestige of so 
melancholy a style of ornamentation on the day of my 
wedding. Without being accused of weakness and 
superstition, I may be permitted to say, that I fully 
shared in the lady’s decided objection to be married in 
a building decked out for a funeral. The vicar, who 
declared that he thought my objections very natural 
and reasonable, desired me to make myself perfectly 
easy, and faithfully promised that nothing of the kind 
should happen. If by chance an interment should be 
fixed too near the hour agreed on for the marriage, he 
would give me timely notice; so that we might delay 
our proceedings until all the death-trappings should 
be cleared away. 

Great was my indignation, therefore, when, jumping 
out of the carriage on the morning of the wedding, I 
found the whole front of the edifice dressed in mourn- 
ing. THe vicar had broken faith with me. One of 
ISt Vincent’s wealthiest and most distinque parishioners 
had suddenly departed this life some six-and-thirty 
hours 'before ; and, in Obedience to police-regulation, 
had that morning rested in the church on his way to 
his last home in the cemetery of Pore la Chaise. Either 
from forgetfulness, or from an ill-founded belief that 
the trappings of the undertaker could have been 
removed in time, I had not Received the promised 
notice, and all our precautions were thus rendered 
ineffectual. The service for the dead was long since 
over, but the accessories still remained ; heavy curtains 
of sable fringed, pall-like, with white, were looped back 
to permit the passage of the defunct hv the principal 
entrance, and between their dismal folds yawned the I 
dark cavern of the nave. 

To pass beneath this grim paraphernalia on our 
way to the altar was cait of the question ; bride, 
bridegroom, papa, mamma, friends, acquaintances, were 
unanimous in the opinion that it was impossible ; even 
the very Jehus on the coach-boxes, and the Jeamses 
on the foot- boards behind them, would have protested 
against so ill-omened a step. Workmen^vere removing 
the hangings, but some time must necessarily elapse 
ere their work could be completed ; and so, rather than 
wait outside to the intense gratification of the idle 
crowd which had quickly assembled in order to see the 
bride, < it was proposed that we should wave all con- 
siderations of dignity, and enter the church by a small 
doorway at the end of a sidfe-passage— the entrance, in 
fact, to the sacristy. The day had been heavy and 
lowering; rain had* threatened all the morning, and 
but little light had penetrated betVeen the lofty 
house* down into the narrow street. At this moment, 
however, the clouds broke away for a space, and a 
gleam of bright August sunshine fell directly on theft 
humble path we were about to follow; while the 
glmbre drap&y on the grand portico being left in 
Widow, loomed on us by contrast more fearfully 
Kux before* ‘Let us accept the omen/ exclaimed the 
pentor of the party; .‘the path of ambition is'not 
That which lead* tp happiness.’ The bit of sentiment 
settled the question ; we hesitated no longer ; and to 
the intense disgust and astonishment of the suisse— 
who^in ali the glory of his .grandest uniform, had by 
this time come out from between the black curtain* to 


receive us — we picked oifr way down the dirty passage, 
and gained the church by the side-cn traitce. 

* Here, again, wc were met by our munificent friend 
In the feathered ooeked-hat and silk stockings. The ' , 
frgnn — heaven be praised! — was silent;, and to the « 
simple vnusie of the beadje’s drum-major little cane, 
vigorously thumped on the^stone pavement as he strode 
along at the head of th^ proce8ei&n, we entered the 
sacristy, where a fresh surprise awaited us. It' now 
appeared, fry the firsftime, that although * Mortscigneur 
la Grandeur, by the grace of God, and the faverir of 
the Iloly Apostolic Sec,’ the Archbishop of Paris, had 
graciou§Iy accorded permission that one oT his ffltek 
should espouse a heretic, jet that lie could not carry 
his tojerance so far as to permit tha\ the act marriage 
should be performed before the altar, as in cases 
between parties of the orthodox faith. It was ordered 
that the marriage-service should be read in the sacristy, 
but no objection was made to an ordinary service at 
the ‘hi tar afterwards. The distinction did not strike 
any of us as one of importance, and we therefore at 
once expressed ourselves content with the arrangement.’ 

The ceremony went on ; and, so far as I remember, 
did not differ very materially from that used in our 
own church. M. te Cure made short" i^rTt ; and 
was evidently approaching the enfl, when a terrible 
idea flashed on my mind : he was going to forget the 
ring! Every moment I had expected it to be asked 
for; and now lie had commenced the last page, and it 
was still safe in my pocket. Ifi an agony of alarm, lest 
I should be too late, I thrust my hand into my waist- 
coat ; for a second or two, with nervous eagerness. I 
fumbled and fumbled in vain ; a* last, chasing it info a 
corner, I seized it just as 1 was beginning to fear that 
I had forgotten tiJ bring it with me. The case was 
desperate ; the occasion was one calling for prompt 
action. I did not stay to take the ring out of the 
tissue-paper in which it was wrapped, but starting 
forward, I leaned over the reading-desk, thrust paper 
and all under the curd’s nose— he was near-sighted, and 
his nose all but touched the book f^om which he was 
reading— and exclaimed : 1 Monsieur ! the ring, the ring! 

— you have forgotten the ring!’ A general titter from 
the bystanders followed the discovery ; the absurdity 
of the tiling, my look of dismay, and thq serio-comic 
air on the face of the poor priest, were too i^juch for 
them. The place*andi the occasion were alike forgotten; 
even the well-drilled beadle forgot bis dignity, and 
indulged in a grin from ear to ear; and my wife, 
laughing through her blushes, tugged nervously at her 
glove. For a few moments it was impossible to pro- 
ceed ; at last, however, the titter subsided iftto a smile 
and lookp of interest* as to what was to come next. 
The cure, too, recovered his gravity ; and, taking the 
ring, made a kind of apology lor the omission of which 
he had been guilty ; he said, that he had all along felt 
confused and uncertain whether ho was right or wrong, 
because of his having to cut out so^nuch of the usual 
marriage- service — it being the first occasion (and here l 
he spoke witli considerahle^mphasis) on which he had 
been called on to unite persons of an opposite faith. 
With this hit at my heresy— in revenge, I presume, for 
the conspicuous part Ffe had been made to play in a 
somew hat ludicrous situation— he gave me hack the 
ring, and ba<]y me. place it on my wife’s finger ; that 
done, the muti lifted service proceeded from the poin$ 
reached when. I had interrupted him, and when it wafer 
concluded, we adjourned to the body of the chutgp| ; j 
There, every thing had been prepared ft ordered ; .«&$§ 
tlfj altar, gay with \y ax- tapers aril flow^s, pttowliijfcjffl '] 
striking contrast to the portico, grim with. * suit* fcf 
wo,’ which had so startled us on otlr arrival .the 
sacred edifice. - ■ * r 

I have nothing more to tell. I was at 
married— twice married— married in the eyeo£t&e$a%, „ 
and in the eye of the world. Neither ^ ^6 
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could trouble me more ; and, ^nromantic though it be, 
I hesitate not to confess, that»the thought that I was 
really married % gave me an excellent appetite for tte 
feast which awaited our return. I 

TRACINGS OF ICELAND ^ND* THE 
FAltOE INLANDS. 

« 

RETJTRN REIKIAVIK— ‘VOJpKGE HOMEWARD. 

TnH^pext morning proved wet and ungenial, and there 
was a general indisposition to face it ; so not till atfmt 
mid-day tfere we prepared to set out for R^ikiavik. 
The only cheering consideration under the circum- 
stances was, that bur object bad been accomplished, 
and another day of hardship at most was required to 
bring us back to the bounds of civilisation. The 
kind-hearted pastor saved us a wetting in the river by 
rowing us across, in two divisions, in his boat. The 
drove of ponies following in disorder, each hid to 
catch his steed as he best might, mount, and set off. 
-I am afraid that my efforts to get on without assistance 
were as ludicrous to others as they were troublesome to 
myself. A guide at length charitably interfered be- 
tweenVfP recusant courser*aml I was enabled 
to start with the rtsst. Somewhat familiarised by this 
time* with Icelandic travelling, we encountered the 
perils of the Allmannagiau with comparative firmness. 
As my horse climbed — for it was literally climbing — 
the steep rocky ascent ‘along the cliff, I felt inclined 
to wonder that we should have thought the descent of 
three days before anything of an adventure. 

•With close-buttoned coats and hats tied down, we 
pelted along for several miles, in what soon amounted 
to a wintr 3 r storm, across that frightful rocky wilder- 
ness which had formed our first day's journe^. Some- 
times we were dispersed in a long row, sometimes close 
together ; but in the general sense of suffering, there 
was little conversation amongst us. Again the guides 
and baggage-horses were left far behind, and it seemed 
likely that when /ve should pause, as was necessary, 
to rest our horses, we should have to wait for hours 
on a bleak moor, exposed to wind and rain, without a 
morsel to eat. I had no recollection of over being, not 
even in the Jlighlands of Scotland, in circumstances so 
utterly miserable. After all, when the time for stopping 
approached, the weather somewhat* improved. The 
provision-horses, too, came up sooner than we expected. 
While proceeding a few miles further in company, I 
bethought me of trying ray excellenWpedestrian powers? 
as a relief to the racking torment of. such rough riding ; 
but scarcely had I proceeded a hundred yards, when I 
became convinced that a walk i's utterly impossible in 
Iceland. That rock-encumbered path, varies here and 
there by the flooded ravines which it crosses, is practi- 
cable for a horse, but not for a man. Progression 
there for such a being must consist either in jumping 
from one slipperj^lock of rock to another, or striding 
from puddle to puddle across such blocks. Either 
process would beat Captajb Barclay himself to pieces 
m half an hour. I was glad once more to mount the 
nimble little creature which had hitherto borne me so 
well I Vera this attempt I.tiecame convinced that, 
without the horse, Iceland must be uniifcabitable. 

After a ride altogether frightful, through storm, and 
rocks, and puddle indescribable, we phased for refresh- 
ment on the banks of. the stream where we had rested 
<m the, first day. The cheerfulness raised by the 
improving wtfitther, wp* increased when two of the 
governors sops came up on then; ponies to meet f$id 
accompany us hack to Iicikiavik. * Now,* said one of 
the Danish gentlemen, as we re-mouhted, 4 We shall 
ride the horses into Reikiavik as if we had stolen 
them/ And so we did. Such a scamper*! had never 
seen upon a road, much less along a rocky wilderness. 
Ihe horses could never have executed it, except under 


an instinctive sense that stables, provender, and rest 
l were at hand. It was about ten o'clock, and still 
broad delight, when we dashed into the streets of the 
town, and drew up and dismounted on the beach, a most 
extraordinary assemblage of figures as probably ever 
met the gaze of the people of tli&t portion of the earth. 
Like theoone in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, the lower 
. half of each man waB pure clay. I am afraid to think 
on the effect of certain supplementary wrappings 
to which the exigencies of Icelandic travelling had 
compelled me. We had all, however, the scarcely 
hoped-for satisfaction of acknowledging that we had 
passed through our five days of exposure and exertion 
without any damage to health, nor any harm what- 
ever, except what had happened to the gentleman who 
fell from his horse. How I should have escaped many 
tumblings and dislocations thoroughly puzzled me at 
the time, nor can I y^t clearly account for it. 

Owing to the Thor being under orders to return 
from Iceland on a certain day, we were unable to make 
any other excursions in the country. We had indulged 
in visions of a sad to the celebrated ancient volcano, 
the Sneefell Jokul, and of a ride to the Sulphur 
Springs of Krusivik ; but none of these could be 
realised. There was, however, another day to be spent 
in harbour ; and during this, we had some pleasant 
hours on shore. Through the kindness of Mr Sivartsen, 
I obtained an example of the old female dress of 
Iceland, with its various ornanientB, including a rich 
silver girdle, and an elegant laced collar. It had be- 
longed to the sister-in-law of one of the amfilmen, or 
judges, of the island. Others of the party purchased 
bracelets and girdles, without any of the dress. It is 
surprising how beautiful sofje of these articles are, 
wrought by unprofessional artists in filigree out of the 
Danish dollars which circulate in the island. As 
formerly mentioned, all traces of old peculiar fashions 
in dress and ornament are rapidly disappearing. 

In the course of ttye forenoon, Mr Sivartsen con- 
ducted me to the hall of the Althing, which had 
commenced one of its biennial sessions since our 
departure for the Geysers. I found, in an upper room 
in the college, this miniature of a parliament, and 
could not but admire its simplicity. Two elevated 
seats, one for the governor as royal commissioner, the 
other for the chairman or president, with a portrait 
of the last king hanging between them, form a sort of 
centre for a double semicircle of pew-seats, in which 
sit the members, about twenty-five in number*, the 
only other seats being two or three designed for secre- 
taries or clerks. Some of these senators were clad in 
plain duffel jackets and trousers, as they might l>e at 
home; all had\ homely look ; but there was no lack of 
good hfcads and intelligent countenances among them. 
I was sorry to learn that there is a want of good 
agreement bltween this popular body and the Danish 
government, as there is indeed between the whole Ice- 
landic population and their rulers. As far as I could 
understand the matter — but this was in so moderate a 
degree, that I cannot speak #ith confluence on the subject 
— there is the some kind of discontent in Iceland with 
the home government, as that whtoh so long prevailed 
iri Ireland with "respect to the central 1 pbwer. While 
Denmark expends about L.12,000 * year on public 
matters in Iceland, and only draws a revenue from 
Pit of L.5000, the Icelanders are dissatisfied because 
more is not given. They would have Denmark, M 
it were, to speculate on possible imfroveroenta of 
Iceland, os a means of obtaining farther revenue. Tim 
government, on the other hand, think the extra expen- 
diture of L.7000 a year sufficient, and would desire 
to see the Icelanders lay a few taxes on themselves 
for the improvement of the island. I am. afraid that, 
here, as in our own sister-island, a long- continued 
system of fosterage has somewhat taken away from the 
native population the disposition to help themselves. 
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It is surely most discreditable to them that their 
country, after a thousand years of historical exist- 
ence, is still without a mile of regular rc«d. ‘In 
1848, when all the uneasy populations of Europe 
turned on their sides, that of Iceland turned too, and 
demanded a constitution. The king sent one to be 
submitted by Count Trampe to the AlthiiJ^, which 
accordingly met to deliberate on the subject. Without 
even reading the plan laid before them by the governor, 
they proceeded to frame one for themselves. Thp count 
told them that this .could not be permitted. The royal 
proposition must be taken as a basis, let them suggest 
what alterations they pleased. On finding them obdu- 
rate, he threatened to dissolve the assembly. They dared 
him to do so, and he did it — which most persons seem 
to think, was an unwarrantable and unfortunate step 
on his part. The scene of hubbub which followed 
might have appalled a man of less resolution. A kind 
of rebellion followed j- and it became necessary to send 
an army to restore tranquillity. This army coasted 
of a lieutenant and thirty -six men; and after its appear- 
ance, the disturbance ceased. On their return home, 
they brought away four small guns, which one Jorgensen 
had introduced for rebellious purposes many years 
before, and thus disarmed the island. 

This Jorgensen was a common sailor, and his career 
forms a curious illustration of the simplicity of public 
matters in Iceland. In 1810, when the British govern- 
ment was obliged from humanity to extend a sort of 
protection to Iceland, then deprived by the war of all 
the benefits usually arising from the Danish connection, 
this man landed from an English vessel, and set himself 
up as Protector of Iceland. For a little while, his rule 
was submitted to. Oritt of his decrees was for the 
disarming of the people, which he enforced by a threat 
of certain death to every one who should thenceforth 
be found in possession of a single weapon of any kind. 
A young -merchant in Iteikiavik had inadvertently 
retained possession of a dress-sword, and for this lie 
was seized and condemned to suffer next morning. ff It 
chanced that Jorgensen was that night at a loss for a 
fourth person to make up a party at whist. On\ of 

his attendants dropped a hint that Mr (naming 

the young culprit) was a good player. He immediately 
gave orders that the young man should be taken out 
of prison and brought to play with him. He found 
him a good player and a pleasant companion ; got 
drunk with him; and tcAd him at parting that his 
life would not be taken. Jorgensen was soon after 
dethroned, and taken as a malefactor to Copenhagen, 
where, however, he received a pardon. A Danish 
gentleman is said to have met him somewhere in 
Australia within the last few years. * 

Perhaps one cause of the slow improvement of 
Iceland is the intense love which the people entertain 
for their country as it is. It is not arone the poor 
peasant* living all his life at one spot, who thinks 
Iceland the most delightful spot on earth; even the 
educated classes, who ma^ have spent years of their 
youth in Denmark, while pursuing their studies, will 
be found entertaining this preference. A medical man, 
Who lives in the Northern part of the island, taking 
charge of an enormous district for a small government 
salary, and probably riding a hundred and fifty miles 
of wilderness per week, told one of our officers that he 
hud been extremely fortunate in life. Immediately* 
after completing his professional education at Copen- ; 
hagen, he had received this appointment, and for 
twenty years he had been perfectly happy. To such 
people, the worst inconveniences and the grossest social 
; faults, so that they are local and characteristic, asdlirae 
an aspect of interest, and come to be regarded 'with 
affection. There is scarcely a more perplexing anomaly 
bur nature. The individual feels that he is indulging 
In a sentiment little less sacred than the reverence he 
owes his Maker, while to others he appears as only 


encouraging a prejudice t>y which the best interests of 
himself and his neighbours are damaged. * It is no new 
observation, that the most difficult errors to deal with 
sre those which have a dash of the amiable in them. 

I At present, matters between the island and its home- 
governrrfent are at a species of dead-lock. Whatever 
is proposed by the latter Jot the benefit of Iceland 
meets with opposition. WJien left fo themselves, they 
will do nothing, and then they cumplaj? that they are 
neglected. jPrecisely* the same qjrcuinstarfces are 
exhibited in the Faroe Islands. I suspect that afuch 
is owing to the difficulty of reconciling a distant depen- 
dency tc**its unimportance. It wishes to be something*— 
it wants its potty nationality to be placed on a level 
with that of the main country. It wjll neither submit 
to be fairly absorbed into and lpgt in the main state, and 
60 placed on a true equality, nor will it acknowledge its 
inferiority under a distinct form. Central rulers would 
need to be constantly flattering the outlying provinces 
of tlie state committed to them* in order to keep 
them sweet. In the countries in immediate question, 
the evil is increased by commercial arrangements* 
which prevent intercourse with other nations. Here 
alone is there any hope. After the present year-thcre 
will’ be abBoluteIy'*no difference in frt^)Ar , W v 'Danish 
vessels and merchants in either country. It may be 
expected that British vessels will thereafter find their 
way to both the Faroes and Iceland, introducing new 
ideas, and enabling the people to visit other countries ! 
I and pick np new ideas for tfiem selves. When they 
have seen railway elsewhere, they may possibly come 
to see a use for common roads at home. When they 
have observed how all countries have, more or le^s, 
fault to find with their political condition, they will 
perhaps Income awfcre that they might be under worse 
rule than That of the king of Denmark. 

On the third day after our return from the Geysers, 
our vessel set sail from Reikiavik. A three-days' 
voyage, distinguished by no particular incident, brought 
us back to the Faroes, where the captain hoped to find 
a supply of coal, which had been senvfor from Lerwick. 
Much to our concern, this hope was disappointed; and 
there remained only about as much as would keep the 
vessel in motion for a few hours. We landed, as before, 
at Thorfhftvn, and gambled about the town and its 
neighbourhood. One or two of the party being ^esirous 
of purchasing soibe irifling articles, we sought out the 
establishment of the royal merchant, Mr Kauffcld. 
Here, instead of being introduced to a common ware- 
nouse, we were shewn into a clean uncarpeted room, 
looking out upon the sea, and were presently addressed 
by an elderly lady speaking correct English. She 
proved tg be Mrs Kauffeld’s mother, a Londoner, who 
had not befcn in England for forty years, seven of 
which she had passed in France, and thirty-three in 
Denmark and the Faroes ; yet there was she, as com- 
pletely the London woman of the middle class, in 
manner, speech, and appearance, as she still lived in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street. Mrs Kaufleld presently came 
in, and began conversing '^n English. Followed (lie 
worthy merchant himself, a Dane, and only able to 
speak his own language. They have five little chil- , 
dren, all of whom, e^en to the infant or eighteen 
months old, cin speak a little of their grandmother’s 
tongue. • • 1 

Mr Kaufleld took us through his establishment, 
large store of miscellaneous goods, hard and soft-* 
indeed almost all the articles required in domestic life, 
except bread, beer, fruit, and # a few otters. He d0Cft| 
business to the amount of 200,090 rix-gtollars a yew?# 
or L.22,o00 sterling, receiving fish, oil, and the native 
woollen products, in exchange for t&b goods he sells. 
Next year, this great warehouse, which was quite* 
curiosity tt us, will be closed, and Mr Kaufleld Will 
return to Denmark. , 1 

The only other novelty which met our obseasration 
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in Thorshavn, was the prevalence of strips of dark-red 
flesh hanging* about the houses* along with a portentous 
addition to thq statutory odours of the place. The*} 
had been a flock of grvnd , or dolphins, in the bay 
within the last few days, and a vast number of tlfe 
animals had boefi killed. £The rocks were bllick with 
their blood. Men and won^n were seen paring off the 
flesh from their heflds and other bones. Every cottage 
reeled with potfuls of whale-broth. What gave us 
only dis r gust, seejned to have produced ta universal 
holiohy feeling among these simple villagers. 

The remainder of our voyage was tedious from the 
wrfht of coal and wind, and the prevalence offegs; but 
it at length came t<j an end at Leith, without a single 
accident cf any lyna, or any occasion for complaint on 
the part of the passengers, after wo had been just one 
month absent from home. There was but one feeling 
of gratitude to Captain Raffenbcrg and Ins friendly 
corps of officers, for the kindness which they had shewn 
us throughout the weyage, and the time wo had spent 
together in Iceland. We endeavoured in various ways 
'to give tangible expression to this sentiment ; and when 
we finally parted two days after, I am sure there was 
not on^of u^who did not feel himself improved by the 
intercoTff^nenad had with the&. most respectable 
specimens of the $>od foil!: of Denmark. 

SIR JOHN F ALS T A F F. 

About three miles north of Yarmouth, in Norfolk, is 
a small village called Caistur. It is# situated near the 
sea, and contains a few houses and a great deal of sand. 
Tnere are few trees n«ar it; and those few seem sickly, 
as if their growth were stunted by the keen winds 
which sweep along the coast. ThU only object which 
attracts attention is a lofty tower, surmounted ty a 
slender flag-pole, which points towards the sky. On 
nearer inspection, it is found to he only a ruin. The 
winding stairs which once led to the summit of the 
tower have been removed, and in places the wall has 
crumbled away, paving apertures through which the 
wind moans mournfully. Four walls enclose a large 
space of ground, but everything is decayed ami in . 
ruins, though enough is left to give the spectator an 
idea of its former grandeur. Here is what wa^ a moat, 
but no^ a dry ditch, choked up with mud and weeds ; 
and there is a massive gate and tfce remains of a draw- 
bridge. Part of a chapel is visible, where, in times 
past, priests with rich vestments sung the solemi^ 
mass, and instructed the (lei out Christians who were 
assembled, in the way to everlasting life. But priests 
and . auditors, nay, the chapel itself, are gone, and 
nought remains but the crumbling stom^«, which 
mutely tell their talc. 

The castle was built by no less a personage than Sir 
John Falstaff— honest Jack Falstaff! Yet the brave 
knight bore a character far different from that portrayed 
by the immortal dramatist. Sir John was no bully, 
no boaster, no ignorant boor. England is indebted to 
him for counsel and assistive* in times of danger, and 
ought not entirely to forget the exploits of so brave 
and loya| a, subject. 

Old Fuller tells us that ShakS^eare at first introduced 
Sir John Oldcastle upon the stage; but thqt being 
resented on account of the high religions character of 
the knight, he gave his ideal creation a new name, 
being that of another personage of the period, whose 
real character was scarcely less different * 

# John FftlstaSj or, mare correctly, Fastolfe, was the 
son of Jo|m J^astolft, a mariner, and came iftto t*e 
world ahc ga|^|3 T9. ’ He was soon left fatherless,' and, 

* Custom of the feudal times, was placed 

ji Uflder J P pf uardlanship of John Duke of Bedford, the 
afterwards accompanied to 
Clarence, on his appointment 
I of that countf^ Whilst therej we 


presume, he fell in love; for on St Hilary’s day 1400, 
he married Millicent, daughter of Sir Robert Tiptoft, 
and widriw of Sir Stephen Scroope, whom, on his 
wedding-day, he contracted to allow L.100 per annum 
for pin-rrtoney; this sum was regularly paid until her 
death, which -took place during her husband’s lifetime. 

The vil'e-regent’s court appears not to have suited 
the taste of Falstaff, who was more addicted to fighting 
than Ipunging about in idleness. He soon, therefore, 
assumed another character, and, having buckled on his 
armour, proceeded to France, where abundance of glory 
wtts to be obtained. There, his bravery soon made him 
known. In the accounts of most of the engagements 
of that period, Falstaff’s name occurs in the list of 
combatants. In Normandy, Gascony, Guienne, Anjou, 
and Maine, hi$ arm helped to sustain the British power. 
When Ilarfleur was ^aken in 1415, he was made lieu- 
tenant of the place, and shortly afterwards received 
the honour of knighthood. At Agincourt, he took a 
noble ^ prisoner— no less a person than the Duke of 
Aleneon. He was in the midst of the strife at the 
taking of Rouen, Caen, Falaise, and Seez, and stormed 
numbers of strong fortresses and castles ; amongst 
others, the castle of Sille le Guillaume, for the capture 
of which he was rewarded by the title of baron in 
France. 

Among other honours poured upon him, he was 
elected a Knight of the Garter. At his election, there 
were an equal number of votes for our knight and Sir 
John Radchfle ; whereupon the Duke of Bedford gave 
the casting-vote in favour of Falstaff, and seYit him a 
letter abounding with expressions of praise. Now, 
Monstrelet, in his Chronicle, states that Falstaff’ was 
degraded from the order on faceount of his dustardly 
conduct at the battle of Patay, where he ami his 
followers, being struck with terror at the appearance of 
the mysterious Joan of Arc, took to their heels, and 
left the French army in possession of the field. This 
tale, unsupported by another testimony, is utterly false; 
for, although it is a fact that Sir John was put to flight 
at Patay, the tale of his being degraded from the Order 
of pie Garter, is proved untrue by the circumstance of 
his regular attendance at the chapters of the order 
long after the period at which his degradation is 
stated to have taken place. Shakspeare, however, did 
not forget this story ; witness the first part of Henry 
r/., where Lord Talbot says : 

» 

Shame on the Duke of Burgundy' and thee ! 

I vowed, base knight, when I did meet thee next, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg {plucking it off), 

Which I have done, because unworthily 

Thou wast iia;taUed in that high degree. 

The erbwning exploit of Sir John was his brave con- 
duct at the battle of the Herrings ; and how could a 
Yarmouth m&n fail to conquer in such a battle? With 
a small band of Englishmen, he routed a numerous 
French army, commanded by ‘ le jeune ct beau Dunpis * 
himself. The battle got itji name from the circum- 
stance of our knight making a kind of fortification 1 
with his wagons, which were for the most part full of 
herrings; for, besides the army tfeing led by ft Tar- 
mouth man, the* season was Lent, ftna these ; two cir- 
cumstances combined, shew the reason, of his carrying 
so large a quantity of that small bfit excellent fish, 

# The year following the affair at Patay found Sir 
John lieutenant of Caen ; and he was apt inl432 as 
ambassador to the council of Basel* where he seems to 
have fulfilled his duty satisfactorily, for he was after- 
wards sent to conclude a peace wpthFraoce. A J 
years after this event, the good old knight retired fr om 
service, with glory and renown; lie turned his , steps 
towards his native place, anfi. huiWing ft 
Caistor, there spent the .remainder of hif life , Jle dt C(1 
in lififi, and was hwfyd at' xhf ^Sor^of Broomtmnn 
His resting-place while dead, and his habitation while 
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living, have bowed before the stroke of time, and nothing 
now remains but a few mouldering, crumbling walls. 
A few years more, and all will be gone. 

In his retirement, Sir John was not oblivioifs of the 
advantages of learning. In that age, little encourage- 
ment was given to literature ; but to that little, he con- 
tributed a part. The translation of Tully de genectute 
was made by his order, and printed in 1481 by the 
father of English printing. To Oxford; he was a 
bountiful benefactor; nor was he forgetful of thef sister 
university of Cambridge. • 

He was intent in his old age upon founding a college 
for seven priests, and the same number of poor men ; 
but unexpected difficulties arrested its progress, and 
death proved an irresistible obstacle to its completion. 

Such was the Falstaff of fact, a soldier of courage 
! and conduct, and altogether, for his age, a worthy and 
! respectable character. It will always, probably, re- 
I main a mystery how Shakspeare should have thought 
I of adopting for his extraordinary personation of sen- 
, suality, cowardice, and drollery, the name, firs? of a 
; virtuous martyr, and, secondly, of a thoroughly noble 
; soldier. So it was, however; and never, while the 
I English language endures, shall we cease to recognise 
j in the word Falstaff, instead of a name of honour and 
| dignity, a signal for raising mirth. 

I 

| THROUGH THE POWDER-MILLS. 

‘ Oim/rmEN, suppose we go to-day to see the powder- 
i mills?’ 0 

I This maternal invitation was not very warmly 
j responded to. Some of us, here safely buried out of 
' the busy world, and greasy enjoying our entombment, 

| thought nothing so interesting as our own old ruin 
where we had nestled for the summer, in company 
with the owls and crows— nothing so charming as our 
'woody braes, our sunny castle-garden, our evcr-musical 
linn. The mere mention of any mills— and powder- 
I mills — pah ! was intolerable. Another fair division — 

I of a learned tendency— suggested that powder-mills 
had an unpleasant habit of blowing themselves \ip, 

; especially in the presence of visitors ; and life bemg 
still valuable, for scientific and other purposes, this 
: division resolutely declined. A third section of our 
household — fortunately indifferent as to external entcr- 
! tainments, and willing to do anything, or go any- 
*| where, under certain conditions— merely hinted that 
the expedition would be ‘ slupid.’ 

4 Children, papa particularly wishes you to go.’ 

Of course, we went. 

It was a lovely day in October — a Scottish October — 
resembling that ‘Indian summer’ of whjch Americans 
boast, and which must be the hcavenliest aeqson of 
the year. We sot off— young men and maidens, 
mother and bairns— there is nothing n*>re pleasant 
than a country walk with children. Forgetting the 
powder-mills, our destination, together with all agree- 
ably prognostications about our doubtful return, except 
,in a few blackened fragments, we gave ourselves up 
entirely to the delight of the ramble. 

Never mind, children* though we ylip at every step 
dowh the steep^ctfrved road, muddy with last night’s 
rain, Add thickly sown with fallen leaves. One look 
backwards at our old ruin, the broken turret of which 
stands out against a sky of that Boft, pale, milky blue, 
pecu^ar to Autumn— clear, though you feel at any 
minute it might hide itself under those white fleecy 
clouds, and darken into settled rain. Still, never 
mind— a brighter day has not blessed us through the 
whole year, even if it be the last. • 

J love autum^ r | love every hour of a day like this ; 
snatched as it were in the very face of Winter, and 
reveUeft fn-~no» Dot revelled, it is too young and foolish 
■a word— but enjoyed, solemnly and thankfully enjoyed, 
happiness— perhaps the truest and 


sacredest of all. I love every step of a walk like this — 
every soft downward fljtter of the contented leaves, 
that have done their summer work, and seem not afraid 
of dying. I like to stop every yard or 4 wo to pull a 
list-remaining flower, a stray bit of woodbine, or a red 
crane’s-tyll ; to notice the shimmering spider-webs, 
covering every fern and fall grass-seed— easily dis- 
tinguished, for on them She dew 4ics all day now. 
Plunging through this wbod would he almost Jike 
fording the river — or % own river, which we edn hear 
running at fhe foot of this brae. Atad there, skiing 
along, we catch a glimpse of the little nooky valley 
where lies our familiar bleachfield, with «fcfce whj£e 
webs spi^ad out in the sunshine. 

Emerging into a high road, wclstill heai\ unseen, 
the sodnd of falling waters corning up from t ne bottom 
of the woody dope. • 

‘ We are safe to follow the stream up to the powder- 
mills,’ said mamma. 

Truly, this is the very last pla^e where one would 
think of looking for any sort of manufacture, least of 
all that which makes of ‘villainous saltpetre’ and . 
other material — 


Out of the bowels of the harmless 

* 

the fearful combination, horror of all mothers, from 
the time when little Jack burns his wicked wee fingers 
with a surreptitious squib on Gunpowder-plot Day, 
till — God help her ! — she finds 4 my poor son John’ in 
the fatal lists that^in their terrible brevity come home 
to us from Sebastopol. 

Sebastopol ! — we can hardly believe there is such*a 
place, when strolling along here. What a lovely spot! 

A deep winding gorge, cut cleanly down out of the 
hilly counVy, at the bottom of which the river runs ; 
no, not runs, but skips and dances, swiftly and brightly, 
over a bed of stones, sometimes so shallow we can 
almost cross it ; sometimes settling into deep pools. It 
has very high banks, thick with trees, or fringed with 
large ferns ; now and then a rough, fyire, reddish rock 
crops out, and makes little ‘ bits’ so exquisite, that one 
would not wonder to find an artist and an easel planted 
at every hundred yards. But no ; this glen is out of 
the beaten tracks o£ painters and tourists ; nobody 
minds it 1 , it is only ‘ the road to the powder-mills.’ 

So wc stroll slong, marvelling at its beaifty, its 
delicious sights and sounds, though of the latter there 
is nothing louder than the lap-lap of the waters, or the 
whirr of a wood-pigeon’s wing. We do not meet a soul, 
nor seem to expect it; everywhere is spread a safe 
solitude,* a golden Arcadian calm. * 

‘The road to the powder-mills.’ We have almost 
forgotten •their existence. However, here, on an old 
stone-gateway, which might answer as portal to any- 
thing in the feudal line, wc espy a notification of ‘ No 
admission except on business.’ Of eourse our entrance 
is ‘ on business,’ as this must be our destination. But 
wc see nothing more portentous than a decent cottage, 
with a border of flowers, ajidai kail-yard behind, doping 
riVerwards. * At the door sttfhds a comely woman, with 
a couple of fat flaxen-haired little ones ; bless their 
little hearts ! they do net look as if they beWtaged to 
a powder-mill# However, to make sure, we ask the 
question. $ 

( * Ou ay,’ brfcfly replies the woman, and points our 

way on. , ■ 

No synyrtoms whatever of anything beyond a lovely.; 
country-road skirting the river, which Tins at our left- ; 
.hacd, while on the right is a fiigfe bank, all bramble# , 
aha fern. As for any sign of Immtn 
—yes— here is certainly a sort of cottage, bwSfy cut 
out of the rock, partly built of stone, the door;$u<t 
windows carefully fastened up; but otherwise, nothing: 
remarkable. t And beside it, greatly to the 
delight, springs from a rock oueof tbosb runnels 
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that in summer dwindle to c. mere thread/ Led by a 
rude woodeny?pout, it comes leaping down, no thicker 
than a girl’s wrist. We rush to it, and try herd to 
quench our th\rst out of Adam’s goblet— namely, sfi: 
drops caught in the palm of the hand — until one 
brilliant genius boldly stands under, and puts, his lips 
to the tiny douche, getting*ht once bis till, not only in 
mouth, but in eyeii, nose, &ftd shirt-collar. Then the 
children are seized with a ifbw fit of drouth, and insist 
on tryirg the^same experiment which results in a 
universal laugh, tftid a pretty general soakthg. 

Alt this time, save the woman and the bairns, #we 
hat’ n °t rcen a living soul. 

‘Where shall we find the powder-mills?’ Ifecame a 
serious question ; Had some of us suggested that they 
might hata blown up overnight, and be found nowhere 
at all. At last, to solve the difficulty, we beheld, 
issuing from a second low round building, two — ny, 
actually two men. Our youngest shrank back behind 
her mamma’s shawl. % * 

For, very grimly to look upon were these individuals 
. — black-faced, sooty-handed, with an odd uncertain 
frightened air. They eyed us with a sort of uneasy 
curiosity, as if wondering how on earth we had got in 
there, tfciutnPiaw^othing. 

Past — though at a distance of some fifty yards — past 
another small round house, through the half-opened 
door of which we discerned a heap of what looked 
like butter-kegs, soot-blackened. Hard by stood, with 
equally sombre looks, another of these Aeherontie work- 
men. And then we met a wagon, blackened all over ; 
it rolled slowly along, the green boughs that overhung 
thb road brushing its top, which was covered in as 
carefully as if there had been somebody dead inside. 
The wagoner — he might have l^en Pluto’s own — 
Iboked at our gay laughing party with the fg.me air of 
glum astonishment, and passed us by. 

‘I’m sure that cart is full of gunpowder.’ 

‘ Do you think those shut-up houses can be powder- 
magazines?’ 

‘I vow I smell sulphur!’ 

And surely, indhe midst of this lovely glen, through 
the murmur of the water, and the fresh scent of the 
dewy ferns, we became sensible of a most Tartarean 
odour. We had reached the gunpowder region at last. 

The green lane broke into an open space, blackened 
with dfcbris of unknown kindj^thq running stream 
was caught and diverted into various mysterious chan- 
nels, or led under water-wheels in dark buildings, of 
which the doors seemed sedulously kept half-closedr 
Another peculiarity of these buildings was, that each 
was planed separate, within a considerable distance of 
the other. Between them, a few workmen were moving 
about with that grim cautiousness which Burned the 
characteristic of the place. There was none of the 
careless jollity one usually sees in a manufacturing 
community; everybody seemed to go about as if he 
had something on his mind. 

* Ladies, I thin&'you must have mistaken your way. 
We never allow strangers through our premises : it 
would be highly dangeroui’ 

‘ Dangerous ! ’ — and our old horrors revived. 

* Yes,*madam/ continued t$e owner, after he had 

been informed who we were, and our passport to his 
domains. 4 You see, the most trivial carelessness, a 
spark from a cigar, the friction of a*ahbe-nail against 
the floor, might blow up any one of our magazines or 
workshops— one, or even more; though, as you may 
have noticed,**© place them as far asunder as we 
cin, for frar of ace%ntf I 

t ^ occur?* we asked i!i some 

years; but when they do, they are 
•' house there*— and the old gentle* 

»M>*n his comfortable and beifign counte- 
manner, might have spent his days in 


growing innocent wheat instead of fabricating gun- 
powder-pointed to a handsome abode on the top, of 
the hill — ‘ my house there had once the roof torn off, 
and the 1 ' drawing-room windows blown in, with an 
explosion^ so it behoves us to take precautions.* 

4 Perhaps it were better not to go,* hesitated some of 
us, and washed ourselves well out of this d6n of danger. 

4 No fear,’ smiled the mill-owner. ‘If you will follow 
my son, and go only where he tells you, you will come 
to no harm.* 

We obeyed ; not without qualms, which, however, 
gradually vanished under the gentlemanly kindness 
and intelligence of our guide. 

Now, this does not pretend to be a scientific 4 article.’ 
Any one who wishes to know how gunpowder is made, 
must just look out letter G in the nearest cyclopaedia; 
for in spite of ‘my son’s* courteous and lucid explana- 
tions as we went through the mills, I have at this minute 
the very vaguest ideas on the subject. I know we 
went up and down for about half a mile along the river- 
side, v°ked °ur heads tremblingly into various dark 
buildings, in one of which was a gigantic water-wheel, 
grinding incessantly at what was said to be gunpowder, 
and in which the intrusion of a few grains of some 
foreign body would blow up the whole concern, and 
scatter destruction in all directions. I know we crossed 
the stream on a footbridge, and for a few moments 
paused there to look up at a perpendicular rock, chiefly 
composed of red sandstone. It was about 100 feet high, 
crowned by a natural turret, round which clustered 
bushes of green broom, pendent bramble- wreaths, and 
boughs of yellow birk— a view picturesque enough to 
be made use of, and exhibited, like our neighbouring 
show-place, at sixpence per head, but which here abides 
unnoticed and tourist-free, Doing only 4 the powder- 
mills.* 

J know, likewise, that we might have gained an j 
infinite deal of useful information, had not our minds j 
been sorely distracted by the natural propensity of the 
younger generation to %tand on the edge of deep water- 
tartks; or persist in penetrating into murky houses, 
wlifnce issued sulphurous stenches ; or shew a fatal 
inclination to take and handle hot saltpetre crystals ; 
in fact, to do anything they ought not to do, and I 
nothing that they ought. A small peculiarity, not on the j 
whole objectionable. A child is good for little without 
a certain degree of intelligent inquisitiveness. 

Well, we ran the gauntlet of the whole machinery, ' 
and no harm came to anybody. We saw the grinding 
and the drying, and the mixing of those ingredients, , 
harmless enough apart, which make up the great 
destructive agent — the most cursed invention of the 
human race. ^We saw it packed in those innocent- 
looking kegs, and lying safe and innocuous in those 
little stone-houses, over which beech-trees shook their 
leaves, and «fern and brambles grew : lying there, in 
that quiet glen, until it should be transferred thence to 
work abroad its errand of death. 

‘We have sent a great deal to the Turkish govern- 
ment, for the Crimea,* was She answer to a very natural 
question on our parts. * Indeed, we send it from these 
mills to every quarter of the worl^* 

God help the world ! There was something sickening 
in the idea how, in these terrible war-times, a human 
life might hang, as it were, upon every ounce of the 
j fatal substance that lay so snug in this Arcadian valley 
—that we had close at our hand what may erelong be 
destined to level a city, destroy a fleet, oe slaughter an 
army. And yet the river went singing on, and the 
boughs waved, and the bees buzzed about in , the sun- 
shine, and all the Omnipotent!** beauts ?* 

nature lived its innocent unconscious life, ett^h Ifl ita 
own way. It was an awful thought — hi thought which 
nothing could allay, save a belief in the same: Omnipo- 
tence, and in that manifestation of it which makes it 
to us likewise All-wisdom and Ali-love. / , 




We ended our inspection of the powder-mills, if not 
more practically informed concerning them, at all 
events considerably the better for many new and 
serious thoughts. Quitting' our hind guide, dffio had 
brought us to the entrance, we again retraced our way 
to the further end of the glen. The works altogether 
extended, we were told, for more than a mile,|dong the 
river- side. Repassing the various places, but keeping 
at a safe distance, and standing most respectfully aside 
whenever we met one of the funereal-looking pOwder- 
wagons with its grim wagoner — I declare solemnly, 
we did not meet a single workman who wore a smile 
upon hie face ! — we came at last to the utmost bounda?y 
of the mills. 

1 think more than one of us breathed freer, and took 
a brighter and cheerier view of the outside world, when 
we had got fairly out of sight and smell of Friar Bacon’s 
atrocious condiments — admirable «cookery for the feast 
of death ; and, walking along past a cottage and a byre, 
where stood a sturdy farmer-lad with his team, and a 
lassie with a bucket — both good specimens o£ that 
bright, honest, intelligent cast of face which one con- 
tinually meets with in the pastoral districts of Scotland 
— we came, by a sudden twist in the road, upon a 
* bonnie sight.* 

On a bare knoll, roiind which the stream curved, 
clustered about in all directions, down even to the 
shiny shallows of the water, lay a flock of sheep — the 
whitest, the fattest, the meekest, and happiest-looking 
sheep ; not in scores merely, but in hundreds, basking 
in the igin, chewing the cud en niasse; and at the 
sound of footsteps, just turning round their innocent 
mild faces, but scarcely a single one stirred. They 
were not afraid — why n^d they ? They looked as if 
not a* thought of harm or evil had ever troubled their 
lives. A little way ofl‘ were the two shepherds — one 
lolling on the ground, the other standing smoking his 
pipe ; and at their feet the collies dozed in peace. 

We began talking to one of the shepherds — a brown- 
faced old fellow, with a keen Honest eye and shaggy 
brows. Nothing loath, he came and leaned against the 
little wooden bridge where we were sitting, and listened 
with a gratified smile to our warm admiration of liis 
charge. 

‘They're no bad sheep,’ was all he answered. • 

We asked where they came from. 

‘Frae Skye, and going to Galashiels.’ 

4 You are a Highlandman ? * 

‘Ay, but no o’ Skye ; I come frae Loch * (I missed 

the word) * by Inverness ’ — as, indeed, one might almost 
have guessed by his very pure accent. 

1 It is ft fine country about Inverness.’ 

‘*Tls that indeed; and mony guid shyp thereabouts 
too. But these come frae Skye,’ he repeated, Rooking 
downwards at his fleecy friends. 

‘Did you bring them all the way? apd how long 
have yoU been on the road?* 

‘Just*— he paused to ponder— ‘just thirty-four 

days/ 

‘ And how many are there in the flock ? ’ 

‘ Five hundred and forty.’ - 

' To bring 540 sheep a month’s journey across the 
country! Zt s^OTano easy undertaking. ‘And how 
many miles a day do you get over?’ 

4 About ten, or maybe twal— nae mair : they ’re 
tender beasts, ye ken.’ 

; 1 And what do you do at night ? ’ 

‘Watch/ • 

‘ Isn’t it very cold lying out of nights now V 
, The old shepherd shrugged his shoulders, but said 
Sturdily 5 ‘On, noP* * , 

* Where did you lie last night ? ’ 

‘ Out on the back o’ the Fentlands/ 

They looked bright and sunshiny enough now, these 
bonniest of *U the Lowland hills ; hut last night, I 
remembered we could not see them for mist and rain. 


‘ Come, Willie, we maun awa’/ said our friend, to • 
his companion, after sjanding a few minutes more 
silently leaning over the bridge, with his bonnet pulled 
cSver hU eyes. # 9 

.The lad sprang up, likewise the collies. Soon the 
sneep v^ere roused into a general .commotion, and, 
divided into two flocks, slftwly began to move away- 
Our shepherd waited for t!le first detachment to clear 
off; then, calling his fioffk and his collie in acme 
incomprehensible IligHand tongue, drewf his plaid over 
his shoulder^and prepared to follow. • 

Vis that plaid all you have to lie out in of nights?’ I 
asked, as we bade him good-by. ^ 

‘Ou aty ! It’s wearm’ auld, like mysel’; hut it’s no 
that bad ; and it ’ll last out my \ time. Guid-day, 
leddieS— guid-day.’ * 

And so, wrapping it round him, the old shepherd 
went after his flock. 

‘ Surely they are not going through the powder- 
millsi* 

No, no. We saw them a few minutes after, winding 
leisurely up the brae that led into the flat country — . 
the country of cornfields and pasture-lands. We 
caught the last glimmer of the white moving mass as 
it disappeared under the trees — lienr^V, and 
fainter, the sharp Barking of the cjpgs ; and then we 
were sitting alone on the small bridge, listening to the 
running of the river, and looking out lazily upon the 
sunny curves of the Fentlands far away. 

‘I wonder,* whispered one oLus, ‘whether there will 
ever come a time when there shall be no such thing in 
the world as Gunpowder Mills ! * 
•- 

A NEW FACE FOR AN OLD HOUSE. 

An impre^ion prevails that one consequence of Her 
Majesty’s visit to Paris will be the gradual adoption of I 
a system for promoting the beauty and salubrity of the 
Great Metropolis. The New Metropolitan Buildings 
Act will effect something, and might very properly be 
made the basis of a general scheme of improvement. 
London will perhaps never look so b’vght and cheerful 
as Paris; but with a purified river and a smokeless 
atmosphere, its appearance would be surprisingly 
different from what it is at present. What we want 
in sunlight might fie made up in colour — that is, ! 
colour on the waljs. There is no reason why d%ad and 
dingy surfaces of bridle should remain dead and dingy ; 
for there is an available means by which they may he 
covered with a weather-proof glaze of almost any 
colour, on which impurities would hardly lodge, or 
would be washed off with every shower of jain. Wo 
mentioned the subject some months ago in the Journal r 
and Lh in It it worth repeating at the present juncture. 

A paper on ‘ Hydraulic Lime, Artificial* Stone, and 
Different Novel Applications of Soluble Silicates/ 
addressed by M. F. Kuhlmann to the Academic des 
Sciences at Paris, takes up the subject in theory and 
practice. The author tells us thre when once the 
marked affinity of lime for iulicie acid was discovered, 
the silicifying of stone *betame an easy mechanical 
process ; and further, that the action of lime on metallic 
oxides has led, and \vili # lead, to important results in 
art. He lays # down the law, that ‘ whenever a salt 
reputed insoluble in water is brought into contact 
with the solufllod of a salt the acid of which forms* 
with the base of the insoluble salt, a salt still more , 
insoluble, there is an exchange; but in niost cases the '7 
Exchange *is but partial, admitting th<a formatted of 
dcuible salts.’ By direct applicatioii of this ley* he ha * d 
succeeded in giving a certain degree of wUcificattea lot 
chromate of lead and of lime, to numerous nieti^l^^ 
carbonates, and to some oxides, particularly M | 
lead. , * 

Another Step was the application of alkaline 
to painting 1 , and instead of oils and the 
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vehicles, M. Kuhlmann uses » concentrated solution of will be extended, is not doubtful. We may add, that by 
' silicate of potash, finding it wprk well vrith vermilion, grinding the charcoal used in the preparation of Indian- 
green, ultramarine-blue, the ochres, oxide of chrome, ink with silicate of potash in solution, a writing-ink is 
and some others., These colours applied to a wala obtained^ilmost indestructible by chemical agents ; aiyi 
become, so to speak, part of its substance, and arc the same solution, mixed with a decoction of cochineal* - 
almost imperishable. Prepare your wall ; paint it gives a red ink. the colour of which resists for a long' 


the same solution, mixed with a decoction of cochineal* : 
gives a red ink, the colour of which resists for a long' 


almost imperishable. Prepare your wall ; paint it gives a red ink, the colour ot which resists for a long - 
either plain, or any design according to taste ; then time the option of chlorine and the acids. * 

sprinkle the whole surface tfith the solution of potash Specimens of M. Ivuhlmann’s art are to* Ibfe seen in J 
above mentioned, or of sod<£ and you cover it with a the French Exposition. Perhaps some practical merri->* 
permanent gla&e. Advantage bps been taken of this her of*tlie Society of Arts, during his visit to ParlSj? 
diBC^ery in the ' decoration of public lfuildings at will inform himself of the means by which the discovery 
Munich, and other places in Germany, and with /he may be made available in this country. Mr Barfown 
happiest effects. And in another way: when the lecture on the subject at the Royal Institution h»« 
Munich theatre was rebuilt, the inflammable rftaterials already done something towards making it known. 

were saturated in thi solution, to render them fire-proof. is 

It is knofcn that fire takes but little hold on^ even » r « t tmv ctbt 

stuffs and cottons that «have been treated with the L I H N-b 1 U L. 

solution. O living, living water, 

Should the cost of the silicated colours be objected So busy and so bright, 

to, the wall may 1 je painted with ordinary water- Up-fiashing in the morning beam, 

colours, and then coated with the solution. This is •' * And sounding through the night— 

.applied by means of a small hand-pump, or a syringe O golden-shining water, 

fitted with a rose, so that the stream shall fall as a Would God that I might be 

ll ? h , t «]?° wer. Th e liquid soon dries, and forms a glaze A voca , me , sa(?l . from jjis mouth 

wind rfhd g fcn*4he r proof. What scope is thus afforded , . .. ... .. , 

for ornamental frescoes, or many species of decoration, u ° 10 >vor ' 1 ve iee * 

which might beautify our streets for years, unsullied by 0 h h t 

, dust or smoke 1 ‘ * . , 4 M 3 4 , ' ’ - 

Wood, affected as it is by moisture, is not so well HC * 1,0 1U, « c cr affra J s > 

adapted for the silicated colours as brick or stone. as ,fc I )0urs fr° m cril £ to cra ©> 

The most suitable kinds, according to M. Kuhlmann, Nothing e’er stops or stays. * r 

are ash and hornbeam. But glass, porcelain, and But past cool heathery hollows, 

m«tal, if quite dry, ta£e the colours readily. In glass Or gloomy deeps it flows, 

particularly, a semi-transparence is obtained, which By rocks that fain would close it in, 

renders it applicable,, at low cost, # to the windows of Leaps through— and on it goes. * l 

private houses or of churches ; and we all l/*ow what j 

admirable effects can be produced by coloured panes O freshening, sparkling water, 

artistically introduced. At this point, the author O voice that ’s never still, 

makes tlie following practical remarks : — ‘ Artificial Though Winter her fair dead-white hand 

sulphate of baryta, applied by means of the silicate of L ovor hl .‘ ie anJ , liu> 

potash to glass, gyes to the latter a milkwhite colour • J] h no Ieaf >s lcft t0 riittcr 

of great beauty.* The sulphate becomes intimately t , , „ . , . 

incorporated with the silex ; and after a few days, / h* woods all mute and hoar 

cannot be washed off even with hot water. On subject- Yet thou, <) river, night and day 

ing the glass thus painted to the action of an elevated Thou runnest evermore. 

• temperature, a beautiful white cfiamel is produced on \ 0 foul thi can defi1c tUc(1 . | 

the suffacc, which would econonncfflly replace the I 

enamels that have oxide of tin for their base. Ultra- ., Thou 'T.® T ‘ . , , 

marine-blue, oxide of chrome, and coloured or porphy- a good heart th&fc midst the ill ■ 

riaed enamels, are a great resource yi this new method* Of this world doth abide. i 

of painting; for if there be no chemical combination O living, bring water, j 

in all these applications of colour, there is at least a Still fresh and bright and free, 

very powerful adherence determined by the silicious God us through tins changing world, 

feement, of which the hardening is doubtless facilitated , For ever pure, like thee ! 

by the excessive division wherewith it is presented to 

the action of the air.’ this# dead — dubious calculations. 

p Kuhlmann has further succeeded in using his Scientific writers assert that the number of persons 
silicated colours for designs on paper-liangmgs, on w j 10 existed since the beginning of time amounts to 
cotton and woolleircloth, and in letter-press printing. 30,627,843,275,075,846. These figures, when avided by 


, “The processes,’ he says, ‘jU^er very little from those 3,095,000— the number of square leagues- of land on the 
in use in the various modfe of printing. One irapor- globe— leave 11,320,689,732 square miles of land, which, 
tant condition is to maintain the silicious colours in being divided as before, give 1,134, (*$,676 persons to each 
a uniform state of humidity dpring their application ; square mile. Let us now reduce miJes‘ y ttwquare rods, and 
whether the application take place with blocks * of the number will be 1,853,174,600,000, which, being divided 
wood or metal, or by having recourse to type. All the as before, will give 1283 inhabitants to each square rod ; 
colours that I have applied/ he adds/* oh stone, wood, .which, being reduced to feet, will give about five persons 
metal, or glass, serve for printing on paper or woven r to each square foot of terra firma. Thus it will be perceived 
cloths. Typography, colour- printing, the application that our earth is one vast cemetery— 1283 ffhuman beings 
, of gold or silver in powder or in leaf, can all be he buried on each square rod— scarcely sufficient fbr ten 
executed, with the /iafte facility, taking care, with gwes. Each grave must contain li*8 persons. Thus it is 
certain colour!, to keep out sulphur in the preparation easily seen that the whole surfece of opr globe has been dug 
of tlie^ificatee. * Ultramarine is fixed ’in cloths with over 128 times to bury its dead.— Omn^i/rg Democrat 
, soltfity and economy by the silicate of potash, • 

; than by t«e methods now in use.’ Sprinted and Published by W. and 

wide range of applications arising 

H g M. Krdfia^n’s discovery; and tha<t the range SotoSl«ra . ‘•/'T’?.- , 
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lore. The tables where Voltaire and Rousseau used 
C II E R S AN/> V* A R. to sit, were, to a late period, known by their names. 

Truly, Napoleon ITT. finds employment for his subjects 1 h^ve drunk coffee at Jean-, Jacques, and played chess 
in France as well as in the Crimea, thought J, when on Voltaire. The most cherished legend, however, was, 
lately threading my way amongst piles of building' that Robespierre, who was passionately fond of chose, 
materials, and the wreck of dismantled houses, in search granted the life of a young royalist to a lady, tho 
of a favourite haunt of bygone days in the lair city lover of the proscribed, who, dressed in ma]y attire, 
of Paris. My search was in vain. The Cafe de la came to the Rcgence and defeated f/iS* sanguinary 
I \ ego nee, that for more than a century had been the dictator at bis favourite game. # We would gladly 
bead-quarters of Parisian literature and chess-playing, believe this redeeming trait in the character of one who 
had fallen before the modern march of improvement, has so much to answer for, but the story sounds too 
and I could not discover even the spot upon which this like a myth. You might mollify the heart ot the most 
world-renowned resort had so long stood. The It gene** j tigerly disposed ^of the human race with a good dinner 
was established about 1718, during the regency of the j and a bottle or two of Chs fie Vour/cot, but you cannot 
Duke d’Orlenns, from which circumstance it derived disturb the equanimity of the •mildest-mannered ft an, 
its name. It immediately became, and till nearly the or annoy his aihour prop n> in a greater degree, than by 
close of the eighteenth century continued to be, the giving lum checlf-inate. Still, as the relator of the 
principal rendezvous of the leading French literati j legend s^d, ‘let us hope it is true.’ 
of the period. The profligate Due de Richelieu, I The French novelists have laid many of their scenes 
Marshal Saxe, the two Rousseaus — Jcan-Bnptistc and ! in the Rcgence, and the compilers or manufacturers of ] 
Jean-Jaeques --Voltaire, D’AMubert, Ilolbach, Didcmt. j facetne have found it a fertile soil. Of the latter, there 
Marmontel, Grimm, aie hut a few of the celebrated j is one that even our own learned tJosephus Millerius, 
names that frequented its large, low-roofed, cfhigv, j of willy memory, would not ha\e been sorry to 
sand-bestrewn ,s aim. Grimm tells us that a guard | record. It relates how a certain man frequented the 
used to mount daily at the IRgeiuv, to prevent the j Kegencc, six or seven hours daily, for more than ten 
mob from breaking the windows, so eager yuro they | years. * He never spoke to anyone; and when asked to 
to see Jean-Jacqucs Rousseau attired in his fur-cap i play, in variably, refused, but manifested great interest 
and flowing Armenian robe. Benjamin Franklin, too, | m the games played by others. One day, at length, 
when in Paris, was a "constant visitor to the Re- j a very intricate and disputed question arose between 
genco, and there, in all probability, ncquind the# two players. Ti^p bystanders were appealed to; but 
first idea of bis entertaining Morals of Chess ; for the opinions on each side were equal. The taciturn 
towards the end of the last contur), the Rcgence man was thin called in as umpire. lit? hesitated, 
gradually became more of a chcsa/than a purely stammered, and, when pressed, acknowledged, to the 
literary resort. * extreme astonishment of all, that he knew nothing 

To the litter at ours of the pitit-niaUre seljool succeeded whatever of the game, not even the initiatory moves, 
the stern men of the Revolution. Robespierre, who, ‘Why, then,’ exclaimed one, ‘do you waste so many 
in spite of the change of fashion, still wore liair-powder precious years watching a game^ you can take no 
and ruffles, played chess in the Rcgence with the close- possible interest in ?’ ‘I am a married man,’ was tho 
cropt, shabby -looking Fouthe. Another player of that quiet reply, ‘and 1 find# n^'self more comfortable here 
period was the young sous-lieutemint of artillery, who than at home with my wife.* 

subsequently aajpilfchcd the world as the Emperor Deschupelles was probably the best,, and CQftainly the 
Napoleon. ^AlCut this tithe, too, arose— the Kegencc most remarkable, chess-player that ever entered the 
being their fostering alma mater — the great school of salon of the Cafe de la Rcgence. lie was naturally 
chess-players, which has made France so celebrated for endowed wutlf ai» exclusively peculiar talent for rapidly ^ 
tho game. Lcgalle, Fhilidor, Boncourt, Desehapellcs, acquiring a complete mastership over ^he most intri- 
Mouret, La #Bourdounais, St Amant, with a host cate gauges of skill. At trick-track, a very difficult arid ' 
of other less renowned celebrities, bring the series complicated game, somewhat jesembllffg backgatatnofcj/ 
down to almost the present day — all now', save St lib wa# unrivalled. Polish draughts, a Jiighl/ scientific 1 
Amant, numbered with the dead— the very hall "that game, little inferior to chess, he gaastered in ; 
hits so" often resounded with their victories, levelled months, beating the very best players of the : 
to the ground. , though seven or eight years is generally cQnaid^Sdf'U , 

. As. may well be supposed, the Rcgence, when it had fair pcriod*for a person of ordinary abilitiea ip -Meotae 
a local habitation and a name, was rich in traditionary a second or third rate player. More' extraordinary 
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still: he always asserted that Ifc acquired all he ever 
knew of chess in four days t ‘€ learned the moves/ 
he used to say played with Bernard fa celebrated 
player] ; lost the first, second, and tliird day, but beat 
him on the fourth; since which time I have neither 
advanced nor receded. Chess 'to me has been, and is, a 
single idea., I look neither to\he right dir to the left ; 
hut I 'simply examine the posit^n before me, as I 
would ^hat of two hostile armies, and I do tfmt which 
I think'oeat to be done/ Still more extraordinary js 
the i$anne«Kin which thi^ preternatural faculty was 
developed. In his first youth, Deschapelles was con- 
sidered to J)e a perlon of rather inferior abilities. 
Joining, however, the army of the republic, bo was one 
of a small body of French infantry which was charged 
by a brigade of Prussian cavalry: in the mclde, his 
right hand was shorn off ; a sabre-cut clove his skull, 
and another gashed his face diagonally from brow to 
chin. This was not all. The whole Prussian brigade 
galloped twice over his mangled body ; once in the 
onslaught, and again in their retreat. Deschapelles 
was suhsequffflfly picked up, and canned off the field, 
his .head presenting *t ghastly mass of fractures. To 
fbe surprise of everybody, lie ultimately recovered ; 
and to his death, which occurred but a few years since, 
he ever attributed his unparalleled endowments, as 
regards games of skill, to the houlevaymcnt his brain 
received on that awful occasion ! 

Gftat men, in their varied walks of life, are gene- 
rally modest ; Deschapelles, however, was an exception 
to the rule. Yet his. assumption, if nfft warranted, was 
at least supported by his merits; it was a sort of 
military frankness, rather than gasconade. He was 
as proud, and talked as much of his success in growing 
prize-melons in the Faubourg du Temple, as he was 
of his chess- victories in the Palais Royal. In short, 
it seems that in c^rything he turned his mind to he 
was successful; and so much were the Parisians 
impressed with the idea of his universal abilities, 
that the Gauls — one of the secret Societies of — 

[ had serioiasly proposed, in tho evenly of a forcible 
change of government, to create M. Peschapelles 
dictator of France. 

Mouret, chess-teacher to tho family of Louis- 
Fhilippej was one of the most amusing of the later 
frequenters the Rtfgcnec. It was he who, shut up in 
a drawer barely sufficient to contain a good-si^ed cat, 
for many years conducted the moves of the celebrated, 
hut improperly termed, automaton chess-player, in 
Almost all the principal towns of Europe. Many were 
■* the amusing anecdotes ho used to relate, when subse- 
quently revealing tne secrets of his prison-house. 
' Though the slightest noise, tje least audible intimation 
of a living creature being concealed in the chest — appa- 
rently fills# with wheels and other mechanism, upon 
which the automaton played — would have^een fatal to 
the deception, Mouret never lost his presence of mind, 
save, upon one occasion. It happened 6 thus: The 
automaton was exhibiting in the capital of one of the 
minor German principalities, and, as usual , drawing 
crowded uudien<m A professor of legerdemain— every- 
body. is a professor n<fw-a-days — who was perfoiminjf 
in the same place, finding his occupation gone through 
the superior attractions of the wooden chess-player, 
determined to discover and expose the secret. Aided 
fry his long professional experience of the ( * deceptive 
?■*** %f*»n through tho trick, which more learned 


persons had only distantly guessed at; and, assisted 
by an accomplice, raised a sudden outcry of fire just 
p ,as the automaton was in the midst of an interesting 
game. The noise of the alarmed . spectators rushing* 
from the room, t struck a momentary panic to the heart 
of Mouret, s*dio, believing himself about to be burned 
alive, struggled so violently to release himself from 
his concealed bondage, that he rolled the automaton, . 
turban, cushion, and all, over on the floor. Maelzel, 
the visible exliibiter, instantly flying to the rescue, 
dropped the curtain ; but next day the automaton 
left the town, and the astute conjuror remained master 
of the field. 

In justice to chess, it must be added of poor Mouret, 
the most amusing of story-tellers, that lie was the 
only first-class chess-player I have ever met with who 
extinguished fine abilities, sacrificed character, and 
destroyed life, by over-indulgence in strong waters. 

But I have wandered too long among the traditions 
of the liegonce. Fatigued and disappointed by my 
fruitless search after the building itself, I made my 
way round to the Place du Palais Royal, and seating 
myself in a peculiarly comfortable arm-chair, com- 
menced an agreeable flirtation with a glass of lemonade. 
Then?, while musing on the chess-paladins of the past, 

I was startled by an appearance which, at first glance, 

I took to be a spectre, but immediately after* recog- 
nised as one of the last living relics of the olden time. 

It was the tall, thin, hlack-stoclced, frock-coated, 
buttoned-up, linenlcss-looking, ^grisly old Pole, with 
the unpronounceable name, who for many years has 
been so well known to the habituSs of the Regence. 

I never met with any one who could spell and pro- 
nounce his most cacophonous of names ; but that did 
not matter, as he had long held the titular rank of 
colonel ; while the youngsters of the Regencc— behind 
his l^.ck, though, be it said — gave him the sobriquet 
of Leipsic, from his interminable, and not always very 
well-relished, accounts of that famous battle. 

He was| doing the flaneur business in grand style, 
when, like the Ancient Mariner, I held him with my 
eye, and, to keep up the nautical allusion, soon brought 
him to anchor in the ('hair beside me. Our first greet- 
ings being over, wo lamented the decadence of chess 
and the fall of the Rdgence ; then spoke of other matters 
of general and peculiar interest. As I suspected that 
the great question of the day, .to him at least, related 
to dinner, I at once, by a quiet invitation, set his mind 
at rest on tha/ important subject, and then inquired 
where tho Parisian chess-players now mustered. 

* Some of them,’ he replied, ‘ are aristos shut up in 
clubs— a vile system, excuse me, though borrowed 
from your own country. A*few still worship Cai’ssa, 
tho divine goddess of chess, in a cafd; come/ he 
continued, ‘ let pie introduce y8& v *»i$ her modern 
temple/ • ' 

I found the temple of Caissa, as my companion 
rather raagniloquently denominated it, to be, in spite of 
plate-glass, gilding, and marble-topped tables, little 
better than a third-rate cafd; and saw, Us soon as I 
entered, that the fane of the goddess was desecrated by t 
draughts and dominoes— the games o| boors aodchildren. 
The Pole invited me to play, but I declined $ for not 
relishing either the alt of the place or tho tone ^f its 
company, I had at once made up my mitwi to Remain 
but a few minutes. We had discussed a demi tarn 
each, and were about to depart* when a, young soldier 
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entered the salon — a Zouave, who had been wounded at 
the Alma. I rim an Englishman, and, of course having 
a thorough contempt for enthusiasm, detest*scenes and' 
all such sort of things ; still, I could not refrain from 
fraternising with the brave fellow, from shaking the 1 
remaining hand of one who had lost the other fighting 
beside my own countrymen. Then the® filling and 
emptying of glasses, the universal rite t and symbol of 
fraternity, had to be duly celebrated*. Did we not 
trinquer together ! Did I not, in honour of the* occasion, 
drink a whole petit verre of that, to mo at least, 
horribly offensive compound-offensive to the olfaotory 
as well as the gustatory nerves — creme cTabsint/ie ! 

The entrance of the soldier, like the breaking of a 
potent spell, unloosed a score of tongues. Draught, 
domino, and chess-players, threw up their games, to 
converse on the all-absorbing tropic of the war. With 
no little amount of vociferation and gesticulation, the 
movements of the Allied armies were freely criticised, 
and approval: or censure loudly proclaimed, by the 
wordy disputants. I need scarcely observe, that there 
are matters connected with the war humiliating and 
painful to English ears — with true French politeness, 
these subjects were not brought forward in my pre- 
sence. But as the hot debate was rapidly leading 
towards that unpleasant direction, the wily old Pole 
created a diversion by exclaiming: ‘After all, gentlo- 
men, v r ar is but chess, and chess is war.’ 

‘ What ! ’ shouted the Zouave, with that indescribable 
emphasis which a Parisian gamin gives to the simple 
pronotfn quoi. 

‘ 1 repeat,* replied the colonel, * that the principles of 
chess and war are the same, and in chess will be found 
a complete epitome of'the art of war. For instance, 
no one can play at chess without first acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of the various moves which dis- 
tinguish the different pieces, neither can a general 
command an army who is ignorant of the simple evolu- 
tions of a pcloton. How can n.man handle a numbef of 
regiments, who cannot manoeuvre a single battalion?* 

‘True, true,’ chorussed a number of voices. It 
evidently appeared that the Pole had mounted} his 
hobby; and the audience, forgetting their previous 
debate, hud unanimously determined that be should 
ride it for their amusement. * 

‘When opening the game,’ continued the colonel, 
‘we direct our moves so that no one of our pieces or 
pawns can neutralise tire effect of another; while, at 
the same time, we place them where they cannot bi^ 
Attacked with impunity, and in the most advantageous 
positions for assaulting the enemy. A skilful general 
will act on a similar principle. He will select the 
ground most favourable for the acti^i of his infantry 
and cavalry, taking care that they do not restrain the 
fire of his artillery ; and, by the same rule, he will use 
All the means in his power to prevent the enemy from 
deploying his forces in so advantageous a manner. At 
chess, this can be done only by having the first move. 
There are first moves algo in war. The general who 
first takes the field acts on the offensive, his opponent 
being compelled to act according to the manner in 
which he is aUffli&d. And, as in chess, it is no very 
great disadvantage to be forced to act on the defensive ; 
for, in the* course of a campaign, the attacking army 
wifi, be almost sure to make some mistake, which, if 
promptly taken advantage of by its opponents, will 
'qfiange the defence to an attack. In war, as in chess, 
it is much 'more difficult to attack than to defend. 
The great secret of success in chess is foresight, not 
only to direct yqpr own moves towards a definite 1 
^object, but also to penetrate the intentions of* your 
adversary. . It is the same in war. Your enemy makes 
a certain movement ; it is for you to divine his motives 
for doing; so. This is absolutely indispensable, if you 
wiah to be in a position to parry successfully his attacks. 
A sraatf disadvantage in chess, a crowded, situation, an 


unsupported piece, a neglected opportunity of castling, f 
and other apparent tfifles, frequentlj r Jbads to the loss* 
of the game. So it is in war : the fatg of arms depends 
upon a number’ of minute particulars and combina- 
tions. We should be astonished if w© knew the very 
small*links in the chain# of circumstances which have 
lost great battles, and neutralised the effects of glorious 
campaigns. But I amstiring you, my childrep, with 
the garrulous gossin of an old soldier And chess-player,* 

‘No, n^!’ was vociferated from 4) II parts of th^room. 
‘Proceed, if you please; we are all attention.’ * 

* ‘ Well, I will say a few words more^J ntjed not 
tell ytu that, when a projected attack at chess iiflbiled 
by the superior defences of youf adversary, it should 
be immediately abandoned, and your m^i placed in 
another position of attach or on the defensive. In 
war, an obstinate persistence in attack has been fatal 
to the fame of many great generals: they lost their 
men, and with them the means of forming another 
attack, on a less formidable position, and even the 
power of making a vigorous defence. A great general 
is never obstinate. Napoleon I., particularly in liis 
Italian campaigns, was the beau-ideal of a chess-player. 

The art of war, as exemplified by that %i grca* general, 
wholly consisted* in the proper application of three • 
combinations : first, the disposftion of his lines of 
operation in the most advantageous manner, either for 
attack or defence ; secondly, the skilful concentration 
of his forces, with the greatest possible activity, on the 
weakest or most important point of the enemy’s lines; 
thirdly, the simultaneous employment of this accu- 
mulated force upon the position against which i^was 
directed. This is exactly the Correct system of attack 
at chess. The principles of defensive operations in 
war and chess are precisely similar. It is an acknow- 
ledged jb’inciple, that the basis of a plan of attack 
should lbrni the best possible line of defence. This 
fundamental rule can never be violated with impunity; 
for nothing is more embarrassing than a sudden tran- 
sition from offensive to defensive operations — when 
false moves, or an unfortunate ove'lrjight, 1ms deranged 
the plan of an assault. There likewise is considerable 
analogy between the abilities required to form a 
great general and a skilful chess-player. The com- 
mander of an army should possess a complete know- 
ledge of the general principles of war, whic b niay bo 
required during if tedious campaign, or demanded 
by the exigencies of actual conflict, lie must plan, 
arrange, anil conduct preliminary operations ; act 
with promptness*and decision in cases of emergency ; 
judge of tlie importance of a position, or the strength 
of an intrenchmcnt ; discover, from the slightest indi- 
cation^ the designs of the enemy, while lie shrouds 
his own in impenetrable obscurity ; and, at the sam© 
time, preside with unshaken self-possession over 
the shifting fortunes of the tumultuous battle-field. 

A skilful chess-player requires qualities of a similar (t|i 
description. To a perfect ninsteqp of the difficult art 
of selecting and occupying with the utmost rapidity, a 
commanding position, liejmust add a thorough know- 
ledge of all the many and complicated varieties of 
stratagems and snares, which he is alternately called 
upon to inv^it and pift into practice — to see througa 
and defeat. 

‘ All greats generals have been chess-players ; and it 
is a curious fact, that the traditions of both the East 
and the West relate that chess was invented during * 
siege, # Ihe Hindoo legend states, that it was invented 


by the wife of ltavan, king of Ceylon, in ‘Order 
Imus* him with an image Of waf, while his *metropoilC?\ 
was besieged by Hamah, in the second age of 
The Western tradition, however* is more 
According to it, the game was invented by Pojtatedes, ■ 
to amuse 4he Grecian warriors during the ted tedious 
years of the siege of Troy. Sinon, it is said, Vftajf one 
1 of the most celebrated of the Greelt player^ cmd derived 
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the idea of the wooden horse, Vith which lie Anally 
check-mated tlfe Trojans, . frotrl* the knight of the 
chess-board.’ % 

This awful climax recalled mo to myself. I had 
begun to fancy myself in the ltegencc, when, startled 
by the appearance of that wooden horse, I looked found 
and saw that I was iq a vulgag cafd without traditions 
and without celebrities. # 

Catching the eld soldier’s eye, I made a significant 
gesture, implying tjiat I was gtffng to dinner, and 
walked^ut. I had gone but a few paces ere he rejoined 
( me; and Jjas soon happy to find that neither life* 
appeffte, nor Ins immense fund of ancedote, wns,ut all 
affected by Ids lecture^ on Chess and War. 

enumerating the guests at the bridal-feast of the 
Thames and Medway — 

9 And Mdle, that like a nousling mole doth make 

His way still underground, till Thames lie overtake. 

Drayton, in his Polyolbion , with most amusing quaint- 
ness and elaborate far-fetched fancy, represents a 
mutual passion as existing between the Mole and the 
Thames., But ’the course of true love, as well as of 
rivers, never runs smooth. Old Holmcsdale, the 
mother of* the Mole, as fabled bjr the poet, is decidedly 
agakist the match ; so, to prevent ‘the meeting of the 
waters,’ she, in the first place, gives her daughter a 
good scolding — 

But Mole respects her words as vain and idle dreams, 
Compared with that high joy to be beloved by Thames, 

And headlong holds Jwr course, his company to win ; 

But Holmcsdale raised hills to keep the straggler in; 

That, of her daughter’s stay, she need no more to doubt, 

Yet never was there help, hut love could find it out. 

Mole digs herself a path, by working day ami night, 
According to her name, to shew her nature right; 

And underneath the earth, for three miles' space doth 
creep, 

Till gotten out of sight, quite from her mother’s keep, 

Her torointendod course, the wanton nymph doth run, 

As longing to embrace old Tamo and Isis’ son. 

Milton characterises it as — 

The sullen Mole that runneth underground. # 

Popp, in his Windsor Forest , uses the very same 
epithet : 

The sullen Mole that hides* his diving flood. 

In Thomson’s Seasons, Drayton’s ‘soft aud gentle Molo* 
is mellifluously amplified into 

• The soft windings of the silent Mole. 

TI*' peculiar phenomena which distinguish this river, 
varying with the seasons, have caused the most vague, 
innoArate, and contradictory descriptions to be given 
of it. Camden, in his Britannia , says: ‘The Mole, 
coming to Box-hill, hides itself, or is rather swallowed 
up, at the foot of the hill there ; and for that reason 
the place is called a Swallow ; hut almost two miles 
below, it bubbles up and rises again.’ From this it 
might he conceived that the river had no open channel 
•between Box-hill and the place of its reappearance, 
which is not the fact. The Mole has a distinct channel 
in every part of its course, though its bed for a consi- 
derable distance's left dry during the summer months 
by the operations of not one alone, hut numerous 
swallows. Yet Defoe, the most circumstantial of 
writers, and oi?e whom we would suppose to have been 
the most accurate of observers, erroneously states that 
tho river never disappears, even in the driest summers. 

In short, such is the varying aspect of this river, espe- 
cially during the summer months, that no two persons 
who may have visited it without being acquainted Mth 
its peculiar nature, can be founcMp give the same 
account of it. Let it he our taskjnfen, to explain 
these conflicting testimonies, and ascribo. the * true * 
character of this remarkable stream. • 

, The general features of the scenery on the banks 
of the Molo may be well described in tho lines of 
Wordsworth: ' i> *; * 

Among steep hills and woods imbospmed flowed 

A copious stream with boldly winding course; . 

Here traceable, there hidden ; there again 1 , 

To sight restored and glittering in the ^uu.' 

On the stream’s bank, and everywhere, appeared 

Fair dwellings, single or in social knots, 

Some scattered o’er the level, others perched 

On the hillsides. ■ , ; 1 ' , - 

THE ‘SWALLOW ft’ OF TIIE MOLE. 

A ‘bragging SrANiAim,’ to use the words of the 
ancient Pistol, when boasting of the wealth and 
wonders of his country^ said that it contained a bridge, 
several miles in length, on which numerous flocks 
and herds might freely pasture. However correct the 
boaster supposed himself to have been, modern geo- 
graphers, lliftty contradicting him, « assert that the 
river Guadiana, to Much he alluded, does not flow 
underground tit all, and, consequently, his alleged 
natural bridge was merely a popular myth in Spanish 
topography. Yet, it may^Jbe observed, that the singu- 
larly romantic aspects of nature in the region where 
the Guadiana takes its rise, had, eo early as the period 
of tfce Roman conquests in Spain, been connected in 
the imaginations of the people with many wild and 
wonderful super&titions. The more Modern legend is, 
that the renowned paladin Montesinos, liav/jg been 
insulted n,t the eouft of France, retired into Spain, and 
took up his habitation in the deep cavern which still 
bears his name. In the recesses of this cave there is 
a considerable quantit}' of water, which probably gave 
rise to the idea of ^ f s being the origin or a part of the 
Guadiana, thus named after the faithful and valiant 
squire of Montesinos. But, in reality, the outlet of the 
. t lakes of Iiuydera — a chain of small lakes, so named 
after the waiting-maid of the fafcr and unfortunate 
Belermnfc — is the true source of the guadiana. The 
flatness of the country where that river first flows, 
foible and narrow ; the sandy absorbent nature of the 
soil ; and the luxuriant growth of the surrounding 
marsh -plants, no doubt established ^tlie popular hut 
erroneous belief that the Guadiana was, in some places 
at least, a subterranean stream. The inimitable 
, Cervantes, by moulding and blending to his oym pur- 
the romantic in nature with the marvels of 
. superstition, has thus produced the delightful episode 
of l)on Quixote’s descent into the cavern of Montesinos, 
J justly esteemed by all critics to he the most exquisite 
of his inventions, t 

In England, however, wo have a ri ver more closely 
approaching to the nature d? rfii underground stream ; 
indeed, at a certain part of its course, and in certain 
seasons ofVthe year, it really iperits the appellation. 

, Quaint old hsaalc Walton speaks of ‘ a ri^er in Surrey 
> *~4fc is called the Mole—that after it has run several 

nflles, being opposed by hills, finds orj makes itself a 
way . underground, and breaks out again far off.’ 
Though unknown to romance or satire, the singular 
character pf thtf river has caused it to be coftunemo- 
' fated in immortal verse chy Spenser, Drayton, Milton, 

, / ropc/;TjibjUs<^» )UWI a host of minor celelfritioff. 
Spehser, the fjmry Queen , thus describes it, when 

■ ■' / ' J TJ " " ' ' . , T . ii , . . „ ■■ ■ mm in. . 

UUfated Montesinos ! Oh, unhappy 11 elerma ! Oh. deplor- 
mP and you the dtetresseA daughter hf Ituvdera, 

lining wafers show what streams of tears *nce tackled 
lovely Quixote, f 
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Rising in the forest of St Leonard, in the northern 
part of Sussex, the Mole flows into Surrey, and, about ( 
Betchworth Park, becoming of a good size, fitst assumes 
the exceedingly picturesque character which distin-, 
guishes a part of its course. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the scenery on its banks, as, amidst 
embowering shades, it glides past the ivy-covered ruins 
of Betchworth Castle. There — as described by a local 
poetess — 

The lingering waters of the brimming .stream 

Sweep slowly round the wooded bank : so soil « 

The gentle current, that it scarcely rocks 

The floating water-lily. 

It continues its course among hold hilly scenery, high 
woodland banks, and rich quiet meadows, till it passes 
Stolco d’Abernon. From tliencr it flow*, at a sluggish 
pace, through a dull, uninteresting, flat country, till it 
falls into the Thames at Hampton Court, directly opposite 
the well-known palace of the proud cimhnal. • 

Happily, it is in the most picturesque part of this 
river’s course that these remarkable phenomena., the 
swallows, occur. Within an easy railway distance 
from London is the celebrated Box-hill, well known for 
its rare plants and delightful view’s, and as a favourite 
resort for metropolitan botanising, picnic, and pleasure 
parties. Thousands of persons visit this hill every 
summer, yet scarcely one of them dreams of the great 
natural curiosity lying almost at their feet; for it is 
where ^he river winds its tortuous course round the base 
of Box-hill, between Castle Mill and a place called the 
Shingles, that the first of the swallows may be met 
with ; but these bein^ the highest up the river, are 
seldom seen in action, as they are generally overflowed 
by a deep and swift current. Still, their existence 
may easily be recognised by a watchful eye, from the 
eccentric motions of any light substances that may he 
floating on the surface. A short distance lower down 
the stream, however, there isti channel in the thickly- 
wooded hank about fifty feet in length, leading^irom 
the river to an oval pool or swallow, down which the 
water pours with great rapidity. Owing to the Over- 
hanging woods, this spot is not readily found by a 
stranger ; but if he hear in mind that there is a. remark- 
ably fine walnut-tree growing close to the place, and 
that the opening of the channel is flanked by an alder 
on one s ; de, and an oak on the other, he w ill experience 
little difficulty in discovering it. Not far from this 
there is another swallow’ about the size of a large* 
barrel, where may he distinctly heard the hollow’, 
rumbling, yet not unmusical sound of the water, in its 
transit far down in the interior of the earth. 

Passing Cowslip Farm— -well namAl, for in spring 
the meadows are covered witli a rich carpet of yellow 
cowslips, here called paic/ks — wo may se^ in our down- 
ward course along the hanks of the river, many other 
smaller swallow’s. But the most remarkable place of 
all, is within a hundred yards of the wooden bridge 
and public pathway in Fridley Meadow’s. There, in a 
cleft of the high eastern bank, forming a most pic- 
turesque little glen, overarched with elm, ash, and other 
foliage, are tw^Mlifgc pools containing several swallows, 

' which ttiay always be seen in action by descending to 
the brink of the stream. A channel, aboftt 20 feet in 
, length, conveys the water from the river to the outer 
poo], which is about 40 feet long and 20 broad ; an® 
from thence-ft second channel, iibout 25 feet long, leads 
' the water to the inner pool, which is about 36 feet long 
and 18 broad. Within and around the area of these 
pools are numetois crevices, of various sizes, #lown 
.which the water rushes as through the holes of a 
. colander. It is only, however, when the river is above 
a certain height, that the Swallows of the inner pool 
can be seen in action. ..At such periods, the supply of 
water being greater than the sWalloWs of tho + outer 
pool can at once carry off, the water in it rises and 


flows, by the second channel, into the inner pool, from 
whence it immediately sinks below thp ground. On a 
recent occasion, when the swallows of noth pools were in 
full action, an attempt was made to form an approxi- 
mate estimate of the quantity of water they carried off 
per hour. For this purpose, the depths and breadths 
of the channels were measured, \md the velocities of 
their currents aseortaiiPed by a floating cork *and a 
stop-watch. The r^ult of the calculation » was, that 
the outer )pool disposed of L\>0.!?0<? gallons of ^atcr in 
ope hour ; and the inner pool, of 82,800 gallons in the 
same period of tjnu*. 

The Mole, which at Castle Mill, above the first 
swallow, was really a roipectnlfle river, is now con- 
siderably diminished, hut still flows onwards. Pro- 
ceeding downwards, along •its hanks, numerous small 
swallows may he observed innW the overhanging 
foliage of Norlniry Park, where, in several places, the 
bulks have been undermined and trees uprooted by 
their ingurgitating process. In tins park there is a 
remarkable group of yews, containing the largest and 
most ancient specimens of those trees that can be 
found in England — probably in the world. They are 
mentioned in tyomcsiUnplxtoL, may have ticen in 
existence when the tread of Borneo legit ns was heard 
in the land, and are now known by the appellation of 
the Druid’s ({rove. Every October, this grove is the 
scone of rites, conducted at night by the lantern dimly 
burning, which are regarded with no small surprise 
and alarm by the neighbouring rustics. The visitors 
to Norbury Parle, however, on such occasions, are not 
Druids, hut enthusiastic entomologists. One ofrthe 
rarest of English insects, and, from its frequenting the 
tops of trees, the #nost difficult to capture, is the dotted 
ohestnufcmoth ( (Hon nihitjinvii). Tin* possession of ft 
spociniei\nf this insect constitutes the. veritable blue 
ribbon of British entomology. Its locality is unknown : 
but in October, when the berries on the yew-trees of 
the Druid’s drove are ripe, t(j^. night-wandering insect 
comes to feed upon them, and frequently, intoxicated 
by their powerful juice, falls to th\ ground, becoming 
an easy spoil to the watchful entomologist. 

From the Park, the diminished Mole takes ‘an 
easterly course towards Micklcharn, forming a sluggish 
reach %>f water, about half a mile in length. Here 
there is a larg) swallow, hut its operation is •slow, as, 
from the lessened speed and volume of the stream, 
it is generally choked with brushwood and other loose 
drift. It occasions, however, the curious effect Of the 
river appearing to flow hack towards its source — the 
stream gently returning upon itself by thr^suction of 
the swallow. In early summer, when the waters are 
rnpidJyialling, poachers frequently clear the brushwood 
from the mouth of this swallow to let the water run off 
at once, in order that they may catch the fish left ill 
the shallows above. Below this place, the river, now 
scarcely deserving the appellation of n burn, contracts 
into a narrower and deeper chariffeJ, which, before it 
reaches Micklcharn, falls Jnto the insatiable maw of 
another swallow, and trie drop disappears in the 
bowels of the earth. 

“ It should be observe#] that the water is nafc absorbed 
by the swallows as by a filter or a spongy soil— it 
actually pours down into them. Sometimes, however, 
when the mftuth of the swallow is choked by brush- 
wood, leaves, sand, and other drift, brought within itrf; 
vortex by the force of the descending current, a scet#*; 
ing absorption takes place; butrwhetfthe ob&trucitlidjjf \ 
flatter is removed, the watef rgshes doVh.ia a cbis>:* 
tinuoffs stream. Fish are not unfreqdlntly entattgte<$ 
among the other obstructing matted which chok 
entrance of a swallow — a large pike was thus euugptfit 
few years ago close by the meddow at Cowslip Cbfct«g& 

We hate here described the state of the lrlolo 
exactly a# we witnessed it on our lust visit, to its 1 
pl^sant banks. When we visited it on a ^r^vibus 
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, occasion, during a very dry season, and tho stream 
of the river wks much less copious, we found that 
the last drop of water was engulfed at the base of 
' Box-hill, a mile and a half higher dp. The reader, 
then, will readily understand how it is that in winter, 
when the water is liigh, the open channel of the Mole 
becomes a continuous*stream^ the ingurgitating action 
of the «. swallows ceasing, because the subterranean 
passages are overcharged. But in .summer, when the 
river v low, the water is gradually drained^off, until 
it disappears altogether ; and the point of disappear- 
ance ^bapicxrh at different places, higher or lower, 
according as the stream is less or mdre copiouA. In 
continued dry weather, during summer, when the 
stream is les*. than the amount of water drawn off by 
the swallows, every day almost makes a change as 
regards the extreme point of total disappearance. 
These facts account for the conflicting descriptions 
given of this river, as scarcely any two persons wjio 
have visited it at different periods have seen it in the 
sapie state. And even those who agree with respect 
to its actual underground course, set different limits 
to its subterraneous career, according as they observed 
the point 1 of. disappearance. The drv upper channel 
1 has consequently beqn stated to cxtAul different dis- 
tances — from one to three miles. When, as we have 
already said, w'c saw the river disappear at the base 
of Box-hill, the dry channel, measured by its devious 
windings, extended for thfiee miles, which may, in all 
cases, be considered the maximum distance. 

After the point of disappearance isf passed, we, of 
courj?, find the bed Of the river dry, with pools here 
and there ; but as we proceed further down, and 
pass Micklehara, w r e find the channel completely void 
of water, and overgrown with u rank luxuriant 
herbage. Proceeding still further downwajns, at a 
place called Boclcet Farm, we meet with a strong 
spring of water, the first re-appearance of the river. 
As the swallows are numerous, stretching for a consi- 
derable distance, so are the springs. Extending for 
about three-quarter of a mile, this multitudinous chain 
of springs quickly form a considerable stream ; and 
augmented by more still lower down, the Mole careers 
along in its destined course, beneath the broad blue 
skies, a larger river than when it first met with the 
greedy swallows. Though there is no certain data by 
which wc can determine whether thfe submerged waters 
of the swallows be those which form the numerous 
.springs, yet w§ may fairly conjecture that they arc 
identically the same. This reasonable conclusion is 
aided by fact, that when Mr Stephenson was con- 
ducting his survey for tho Brighton line of railway, 
he ascertained that the level of the first spring w r as 
eight feet below that of the point of disappearance at 
the last active swallow*. 

These remarkable phenomena of the Mole are 
i clearly referrible to the cavernous nature of the 
subsoil over whichMhe river “flows. The vale of 
< Box-hill, like other transverse outlets of the chalk 
pf the North Downs, has evidently resulted from an 
extensive fissure produced in the strata when they 
were in tho act of elevation frqpi beneath the waters 
of the 1 ' ocean by, which they were once covered. A 
chasm of this description must have been partially 
tilled with loose blocks of chalk, the interstices being 
more or less filled by clay, marl, sand, and other drift 
brought down by the floods which traversed this gorge 
oh their way to £he valley of the Thames. The scat- 
tered blocks of Chalk" reatf on a stratum of impervious; , 
* clay, and the Constant percolation of water frotii the 
^ surface-soil jabove gashing away the interstitial sand, . 
produces subterraneous water-courses. The swallows 

S he gullies which lead to the fissures and channels ] 
m chalk beneath. When the water in the river is • 
gj5j*» Hollows are filled up fasted than the * 
" cm. he discharged, and the swallows disappear ; ' 


hut when the river is low, the subterraneous channels 
drain off the water, and for a certain distance the bed 
of the streaon is left completely dry.* 

( In connection with this subject, and arising from 
similar causes, we may briefly allude to the remark- 
able outbursts Of water, termed winter-bourns, which 
frequently dfecur in the chalk-districts. Rain at all 
times freely finds its way through the caverns of the 
chalk, ani gives origin to springs which issue forth at 
the top of the gait or impermeable clay that underlies 
the chalk ; but sometimes, when long-continued rains 
have* filled the fissures and caverns, the spring or vent 
below is insufficient for the over-supply, and the reser- 
voir, as it were, overflows, the water exuding from tho 
gullies of the upper surface. These occasional sources 
continue to flow till the perennial springs suffice to 
carry off the water supplied from the skies. In several 
places, such springs break out after the autumnal and 
winter rains, and run themselves dry in the course of a 
few months. Sometimes many years elapao between 
the occurrence of these outbursts, till a particularly 
wet season fills the chalky reservoirs, and causes the 
stream to flow. This event is traditionally connected 
with a superstitious dread of coming evils ; from the 
earliest period, it has been supposed to foretell famine 
and pestilence. Few popular superstitions are so well 
founded, for the very cause of the flowing of the bourn 
— an excess of rain — is injurious to tho health of man 
ns well as his hopes of the harvest. The outburst of 
the bourn at Croydon in 1852, after being dry for 
fifteen years, was accompanied by a pestilential fever 
so fatal as to attract the attention of the government. 
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IN TWO CHATTEKS. — CHAT. I. 

Tnn sun had not yet riBen, and a heavy mist hung 
over Mount Vesuvius, spreading on towards Naples, 
and enveloping the small towns on the coast. The sea 
was galm. On the beacli of a small gulf under the 
Sorrentine rocks several fishermen were engaged in 
hauling up the boats and nets which had been used 
during the night, .whilst others were preparing their 
tackle and trimming their sails for a fresh start. No 
one was idle ; for even the old women had brought out 
their spindles, and the wives and children were engaged 
Vq work or play. 

‘ Look there, Rachel I there is our padre/ said an 
old woman to a little thing of ten years old, who played 
round her spindle. ‘He is just stepping into the 
boat. Antonino is to take him over to Capri. Holy 
Maria I how sleepy the venerable pastor looks/ Thus 
sayiflg, she greeted a little benevolent-looking priest, 
who was just seating himself in a boat, after having 
carefully lifted his long black robe and spread it on 
the bench. The men on the sffore paused in their work 
to see the departure of their pastor, who nodded and 
greeted right and left. 

‘Why does ho go to Capri, grandmamma ?*, asked 
the child. ‘Have the people there no priest, that they 
H ust borrow ours ? \ : ^ • 

i Silly child I * said the old woman; * theyhave plenty 
of priests over there, and the most beautiful churches, 
and even a hermit, which we have pot- - But there i a a 
noble Jady who lived here for sora^ time, and wpsao 
ill, that more than once it was thought «fie could pot 
recover, and the priest had to, 

However, the Holy Virgin i&e ia flow 

strong and well sea every day. ‘ : 

When she went frQip^JpjJpyto Oap$ r *he'“gave 



a great heap of ducats to the church and to the poor, 
and would not go till the padre had promised to 
continue his 'visits to her there, that she might confess* 
to him. She has wonderful confidence in him, and wej 
may consider ourselves fortunate in keeping him as a 
pastor; for he has the talents of an archbishop, and 
many of the highest in the land inquire after him. 
The* Madonna be with him!’ Whereupon $he again 
nodded towards the little boat, which was ju§t pushing 
off from the shore. 

‘ Shall we have fine weather, my son?’ inquired the 
little priest, looking doubtfully towards Naples. 

‘ The sun has not yet risen,’ replied the young owner 
of the boat ; ‘ it will soon clear away the mist.’ 

‘ Then hasten on, that we miry arrive before the heat 
of the day.’ ’ 

Antonino seized the long oar to push the boat into 
deep water, but suddenly stopped and looked up the 
steep path which led from the beach to the little town 
of Sorrento. The slight form of a girl was visible 
hastening down the steps, and waving a handkerchief. 
She carried a little bundle under her arm, and her 
dress was plain in the extreme; but the head thrown 
haughtily hack, and the noblo cut of the features, 
contrasted strangely with her apparent poverty. The 
black braids of her hair were crossed above her 
forehead, like the diadem to which she seemed born. 

* Wfcy are we waiting?’ asked the priest. 

‘There is a* woman coming towards the boat who 
wants to go to Capri, if you do not object, padre. We 
shall not go any the Slower, for she is a light little 
thing, scarcely eighteen years of age.’ iU this moment 
the girl stepped from behind the wall which enclosed 
the winding path. 

‘Laurella!’ said the priest; ‘what has she to do in 
Capri?* Antonino shrugged, his shoulders. The girl 
advanced hastily with her eyes on the ground. * 

‘ How do you do, La Kabbiatal’ cried several of the 
young sailors. They would have said more, had not 
the presenco of the priest restrained them ; lor the 
silent scornful way in which the girl received their 
greeting seemed to irritate the rude fellows. 

‘ How do you do, Laurella ? ’ said the priest ; ‘ how 
are you to-day ? Bo you wish to go to Capri ? * 

‘ With your permission, padre.’ 

‘ Ask Antonino — he is the owner of the boat. Every 
one is master of his own property, and God is Lortf 
over us all ! ’ 

t ‘ Here is a half-carline,’ said Laurella, without looking 
at the young boatman ; ‘ can I go forAhat ? ’ 

‘ You want it more than I do,’ murmured the young 
man, as he pushed aside some baskets of oranges to 
make room. # 

*1 shall not go for nothing,’ replied the girl, knitting 
■ her black eyebrows. 

‘ Come, child,’ said the priest ; ‘ he is a good youth, 
and will not make himself rich at the expense of your 
little store. There, get in and sit down here by me. 

* See, he has snpslrhis jacket, that you may sit more 
comfortably ; me did not do as muen for me ; but that 
’is the way with young people-more cart* is taken of 
, one little girl like you than of ten reverend gentlemen. 
u Well, well, you need not excuse yourself, ’Toniml; 
this is always the way of the world 1 ’ 

Laurella nad meanwhile stepped into tho boat and 
'seated herself, but she pushed the jacket on one side 
without fe word o£ thanks. The young sailor did not 
remove it* but murmured something between his \eeth. 
Hethen pushed vigorously from the shore, and the 
little skiff flew out into the gulf. 

♦What have you got in that bundle?* asked the 
priest, , while they sailed across the water, which was 
just now gUftening fn the tot rays of the sun. 


‘ Silk, thread, and a bit of a loaf, padre. I am to | 
sell the silk to a Ionian in Anacapri who makes 
ribbon, and the thread to some one ekfe.* 

* Bid you spin'it yourself?’ 

‘Yes, padre.’ 

‘ If I remember right, $rou have ‘also learnt to make 
ribbons ? ’ t , 

‘ Yes, padre ; but my#mother is so much woi;se that 
I cannot leave the house, and we uni not able to buy 
a loom fo^ ourselves. * * 

‘ Oh ! is she worse ? When I was with you affeaster, 
she was sitting up.’ mm**** 

‘ The spring is always the worst time wltn her. 
Ever since the great storm and tjie earthquake, she has 
suffered so much, as to he obliged to keep, fier bed.’ 

‘Indeed! then you must, be earnest in prayer to the 
Virgin for her, and be good and industrious, that your 
prayers may bo heard.’ After a pausc^ ho continued: 
‘As you were coming down to the shore they shouted, 

| “ rtow do you do, La KabbiatA ! ” Why do they call 
you so ? It is not a pretty name for a Christian girl, 
who should be soft, mild, and gentle.’ Her dark face 
crimsoned with blushes, and her eyes flashed. 

‘They mock me because 1 will not dunce, ,*ind sing, 
and talk nonsense, like other girls. Why cannot they 
leave me alone ? I do them no l&rm.' 

* But you should be courteous to every one. Perhaps 
you may not like to dance and sing like others whose 
lives arc happier ; but evijn hearts oppressed with 
sadness nmy give a kind word.’ She looked down, 
and contracted »lier brows, as if to hide tho dark eyes 
beneath. Eor some time they continued their w^iy in 
silence. The sun now shone Ifrilliantly over the moun- 
tains; the summit of Vesuvius rose above the mist; 
and the houses iif the orange-gardens around Sorrento 
looked uhzzling white in the morning rays. 

‘ Have* you heard nothing more of that painter, 
Laurella— that Neapolitan who wished to marry you ?* 
asked the priest. 

She shook her head. ^ 

‘ lie came once to take your picture ; why did you 
refuse to allow him ?’ * 

‘ What did lie want it for? There are many girls more 
beautiful than I am. And, then, who knows what he 
woUhl have done with it? My mother said he.might 
bewitch m<?, and injure ray life, perhaps cveifc hurt my 
soul.’ 9 • 

‘ Bo not believe such sinful things,’ said tho priest 
earnestly. ‘ Are you not always in the hands of God, 
without whose Will not a hair of your head falls ; and 
can a man like that, with a mere picture in his tymd, 
be more powerful than our Heavenly Eath&? Besides 
that, jxra might have known ho wished you well, or 
would lie have asked you in marriage?’ 

The girl was silent. 

‘ And w r hy did you refuse to marry ? * continued the 
priest, after a pause. ‘lie was a good and handsome 
man, and would have supporte>your mother ‘much 
better than you can do with the trifle you earn hy 
spinning and silk- windfall’ 

‘We aie poor people,’ replied Laurella vehemently ; 
‘and my mother has been so long ill, we should only 
have been ajuurden uf him. Besides, I am not fit to be , 
a signora. When his friends came to visit him, he 
would have *>ec$i ashamed of me.* 

* How you talk ! I tell you that he was an excellent 
man; and, besides, he would have colne to live in 


said disdainfully, and as if speaking to herself. v 

‘Have you made a vow, or are you going li^ 
convent?* * 

She sheok her head# 1 

‘ People are right in calling you headstrong. J&o you 
consider that you are not alone in the w orld^jsnd. that 
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ypu make the illness and poverty of your mother only 
more bitter bytyour obstinacy 7 What pood reason 
could you have rar refusing the honest man who wished 
to support you ? Answer me, Lauretta.’ 

*1 have a reason,’ said she in a low and hesitating 
Voice, ‘but I cannot tell it.’ • 

- ‘ Not tell it ? — not tw rne ?— to your father-confessor ? 

You k now> I always seek your good— do you not, 
Lauretta ? * • ^ 

She^nodded. « f 

1 Thdh unburden your heart, my child. If you are 
right the first to commend you; but you arc 

young, and know little of the world, and may afterwards 
regret having thrown, away your happiness for some 
childisl^fadby.’ She cast a hasty glance towards* the 
young man, who, busy with his onr, sat in the bow 
of the boat, his woollen cap drawn down over his eyes, 
lie was gazing, on the sea, and seemed occupied with 
his own thoughts. , 

The priest saw her l<5ok, and bent down his ear. 

. ‘ You did not know my father,’ she whispered, and 
her eyes were full of gloom. 

‘Your father! why, he died when you were scarcely 
ten yeart old, I think ! What lias your father, whose 
soul, I trust, is in Paradise, to do witlfyour obstinacy?’ 

‘You did not know him, padre! You do not know 
that to him alone is my mother’s illness owing ! ’ 

‘How so?’ inquired the priest with surprise. 

* Because he beat and jjl-treated her. I remember 
well the nights when he would come home in a perfect 
fury. She never spoke a word, and difi all he wished ; 
but Jie wotihl beat her till my heart nearly broke. I 
used to draw the covering over my head, and pretend 
to be asleep; but, in truth, I cried all night. And 
when he saw her lying on the floor, bis manner would 
suddenly change ; lie would raise her, and dpfp her in 
bis arms, close to his heart, till she cried out half suffo- 
cated. My mother forbade me to say a word about it 
then; but it had such an effect upon her, that, ever 
since his death, many years ago, she lias ne\er regained 
her health ; and iLshe dies— which Heaven forbid ! — 
I know who will have kitted her.’ 

The little priest shook his head, and seemed un- 
certain how far he should acknowledge the justice of 
the girl’s reasoning. At last, lie etoid : ‘Porgi\<r him, 
my child* as your mother has forgiven hifn. Do not 
let your thoughts dwell on such si nes, Lauretta; 
better times are in store for you, and all this will be 
forgotten.’ 

‘Never! I shall never forget it!’ she* said shuddering. 
‘A#d it is^ this which has determined me to remain 
unmarried, padre. 1 will not be subject to one who 
will itt-treat me one moment and caress me tl^p next. 
If any were now to attempt to do cither the one or 
the other, I should know how to defend myself; but 
my mother would not do so, because she loved him. 
I will love no one well enough to endure such things 
from him.’ %• 

‘What a child you are to talk such nonsense 1’ 
replied the priest. ‘ Arc alllm$n like your father, who 
gave way to every whim and passion, and did, in 
truth, Ul-trcat your pother ? Have you not seen 
numbers of excellent men in tlie neighbourhood, and 
women who live in perfect unity and peace with their 
^husbands?' . , I * 

♦‘Ahtthey appear to do so; but no one knew my 
father** conduct to my mother *, she would rather have 
died a thousand deaths s than have uttered a Vord of 
eomplfilnLimd all because she loved him. If it be lovoj 
; which cU$es on* Y lips, so that one dare not cry <*it for 
ai^ Vhiclvmakes one defenoeless against greater 
uries than would he endured from an enemy, then, 
I httve add before; I, will never give up my heart 
il^erty to any man*’ * ' * 

you- you are an ignorant child, and do not 
pBa|aad what you are talking of. Your heart will 


not ask you whether you will love or not: when the 
time comes, all these notions will then give way.* 
After a pause, he again continued: ‘And did you tell 
that painter -did you tell him that you feared his 
harshness?* 

‘ His eyes looked just like my father’s when asking 
forgiveness *bf my mother, and trying to make it up 
with her. 1 know those eyes : they can be feigned 
even by a man who beats the wife who has never done 
him any, harm; and I shuddered when I saw them 
again.' After this, she remained silent, and the priest 
followed her example. He was thinking of much good 
advice that he could give to the girl ; but the presence 
of the young sailor, who, towards the end of the con- 
versation, had become apparently restless, closed his 
mouth. 

In about the spaee ^>f two hours, they arrived in 
the little harbour of Capri. Antonino carried the padre 
through the surf to the shore ; but Lauretta would not 
wait tilj he had waded back to fetch her: she lifted 
her little skirt, took her wooden bIioos in her right 
hand, the bundle in her loft, and splashed sturdily 
through the water. 

‘1 shall remain some time at Capri to-day,’ said the 
priest, ‘ and you need not wait for me, my son. Indeed, 

I may possibly not return till to-morrow. Lauretta, 
salute your mother for me when you get home ; I shall 
visit her lx ‘fore the week is out. I suppose you return 
before night ?’ 

‘If there bo any opportunity,* said the girl, as she 
arranged something about her dross. 4 

* You know that I must get back,’ said Antonino, 
in what was intended for a very indifferent tone. ‘ I 
shall wait for you till vespers ; £nd if you arc not hero 
by that time, it does not matter to me.' 

* You must go back, Lauretta,’ put in the little 
pries t ; ‘you must not leave your mother alone all 
night. Have you far to go now ?’ 

‘ To Anacapri, to a vineyard.’ 

( A*h! then our roads do not lie together. I am 
bound for Capri. The Madonna bless you, iny child ; 
and you, too, my son.’ Lauretta kissed his hand, and 
uttered a farewell, in which the priest and Antonino 
might claim an equal share ; hut the young boatman 
did not seem to perceive it. He took off his cap to the 
priest, but did not even look at Lauretta. However, 
when they had both left him, his eyes, but for a 
moment, followed the priest »s he toiled wearily over 
f the shingles, and then they were turned with an eager 
look to the hilly road on the right, up which toiled 
the girl, her bands over her eyes, to protect them from 
the scorching rays of the sun. , 

Before the path was lost between the rocks, she 
stood stitt for a moment, as though to take breath, and 
looked around her. The shore lay at her feet; she 
was surrounded by the wild island scenery, and the 
blue ocean gleamed in more than ordinary splendour ; 
indeed, it wa k s a view worthy of some attention. A® 
luck would have it, her eyes, passing over Antonino’s 
boat, met the gaze of its oVncr fixed upon herself. 

[ They both made a movement, as though they would 
excuse themselves for the acciden^ffid then the girl 
continued her walk with firmly closed ups. » 

It was atvliour after noon, and Antonino had already 
sat for two hours on the bench before the little pubjio* 
Ifbuse frequented by the fishermen. Something exciting 
must have been passing in his thoughts for every five, 
minutes he jumped up, stepped into thd shnlight, add 
looked carefully along the roads which led to the right’ 
and left towards the twp towns of tlm island. 

‘ The weather seem® doubtful/ said he to thehosiess, 
by way of excuse; ‘it is clear for the moment, but I - 
know how to trust the colour of the sky. It ’looked 
just so before the last great storm, when T hadpo 
much difficulty in getting the English family eafo to: 
land. Do you remeraber.it? * * f ':\ 
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‘No,’ said the woman. 

‘Well, then, just think of my words, if the weather 
changes to-night.* A pause ensued, interrupted by the 
hostess, who inquired : 

‘Are there many families over at your place yet ?’ 
‘They are just beginning to arrive,* Was the reply: 

‘ we have had hard times hitherto.* •» 

‘It is a late spring. I wonder if you have earned as 
much as we folks of Capri ? ’ • 

*1 should not have contrived to dine even twice a 
week on macaroni, if I had to depend solely on my 
boat,* replied Antonino. ‘ A letter or two to he taken 
to Naples, or to row out a gentleman occasionally to 
fish, was all 1 could find to do. Tint you know my 
uncle owns the large orange-garden, and he is a rich 
man. “Tonino,” lie said to me, “you shall never 
know want as long as I live; .find after my death, 1 
have cared for you.” And thus, with God’s help, I 
have got through the winter.* 

* Has your uncle any children ?* » 

‘No; he never married, and was long absent in 
foreign lands, where he got together many a solid 
pidstcr. He proposes now to commence a largo 
fishery, and put me at the head of it, to look after 
his rights.’ 

‘Then you are a lucky and a happy man, Antonino,’ 
remarked the hostess. The young seaman shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘Each one has his own burden to bear,’ said he, as 
he again arose and looked anxiously on nil sides, 
though* he mu^f have known a squall could come but 
from one quarter. 

‘ I shall bring you miother bottle : your undo can 
pay for it,’ said the hostess smiling. 

‘ Only a glass, thank you, for your wine is somewhat 
fiery; my head is already quite hot front it-’ 

‘ Pooh ! it will not affect your blood ; you ran drink 
as much as you like. Ah, here comes my husband ! 
You must sit awhile longer, ami chat with him.’ 

Aiul there, true enough, came the sturdy owner of 
the little inn, his net 'hanging over his shoulder, and 
a red cap above his curly hair. TTe had been taking 
some fish to the before-mentioned lady of rank, to set 
before the little priest of Sorrento. As soon as lie 
caught sight of his guest, he waved him a hearty 
welcome, and, seating himself beside him on the 
bench, began talking and asking questions. Ilia wife 
had just brought out a second bottle of genuine Capri, 
when footsteps were heard on the sand, and Lnurdla, 
appeared coming from Anacaprj. She nodded hastily, 
and then stood hesitatingly lor a moment. Antonino 
rose. 

‘There is a girl of Sorrento, who^came early this 
morning with our worthy pastor, and is oltliged to 
return before night to her sick mother.* 

‘Well, well; it is a long time till night,’ said the 
fisherman : ‘ she will not refuse a glass of wine. Hollo ! 
wife ; bring another glass.* 

‘Thank you; I w'ould lather not,’ said Laurclla, still 
standing at some distance. 

‘Four it out, wifeypour it out ; she will bo persuaded/ 
‘Let her said the youngs seaman ; ‘she is 

obstinate. If she determines not to ao a thing, heaven 
r and earth will not move her and herewith he took a 
hasty leate, ran down to, the boat/ loosened the sail, 

. and then stood awaiting his companion. She noddeil 
again to th% hostess of the inn, and then approached 
the boat with hesitating steps. She stopped and 
looked around on all sides, as though hoping or 
expecting the arriwl of further company, but tbejhore 
untenanted' The fishermen were cither sleeping 
L or out in pursuit of their business; some few of the 
women, add children w^re sitting within their doorways, 
dozing or spinning; and strangers who had come across 
in the morning, were awaiting the cooler portion of 
the day for their return. Laurella was not, however, 


allowed much time to gaze around her, for before sho 
could prevent it, Antorfino had taken lir in his arms, 
^md boro her like an infant to the baatf He’ sprang in 
after her, and with a few strokes of the oar, they were 
•already in the open water. 

THE LON IX) A NECROPOLIS. 

« 

Aiioiit the time the In^e Board of Health was proposing 
its government plan of extra-mural burial, a mynbgr 
of barristers, city merchants, and others, formeef them- 
selves into a company for the better the 

metrc>i*>litan dead. They were men of business habits, 
and their first important step wasaff the right direction. 
They purchased a great tract of heathy ufoorjnnd in 
the adjacent county of Surrey; in this way, securing 
the primary requisites for the necropolis of a vast city 
— namely, extent, beauty, privacy, and due remoteness 
in conjunction with accessibility. Such was tho 
beginning of the London Necropolis Company, and of 
their cemetery at Woking, in Surrey. We shall now 
describe a visit made there a few days since : premising 
thus much, that we write for no other purpose than 
to disseminate what we believe to he interesting 
information. * 

The August morning rises dulty, betokening rain ; 
but the sun gradually comes forth, so that between 
nine and ten o’clock, when we reach Charing Cross, 
there seems the promise of a. fine autumn day. This 
increases as wc approach Westminster; the cheerful 
sun gilding the? pinnacles of the grand old abbey, 
smoothing down, as it teems, the rugged brick of # lho 
unfinished clock-tower of the w Houses of Parlia- 
ment, clearing aw^iy the mist which yet lingers on tho 
muddy giver, and sinning with liar vcst-like splendour 
as we CiWs the Bridge and pass down the West- 
minster Hood. Here the Necropolis Company have 
their newly erected station, in connection with the 
South-western Bail way. 

Our friends arriving, we sfflTfrom the waiting-room 
on to the platform. It is eleven o’clock, and the train 
is getting ready. The passenger-carriages are, at this 
end of the platform, nearest the line ; at the other 
end, which is the extremity of the station, rests the 
massive tender, wftli its for ever quiet passengers. 
In this, the compartments for the coffins arc* divided 
from each other, lifte those in second and third class 
passenger-carriages, and, like them, have doors at 
either side. On one of these latter being opened, we see 
the boxes or eel ft for the coffins, one above another, 
each coffin having a distinct compartment, and being 
thus as private— the carriage-door being closed — and 
as muck to itself, as though conveyed in a separate 
hearse. For further security during their rapid transit, 
tho coffins are secured by massive straps. 

The privacy and quietude with which this whole 
business of receiving, conveying, and depositing the 
coffins in the tender is effected, cannot he too highly 
commended. These w III be found legitimate causes 
of success, as well as thfi deanliucss and order observ- 
able— for, paradox ns it may seem, the eye of grie£ 
is profoundly critical^ Though we must Jiave been 
quite an bopr at the station, and travelled down 
to Woking with eighteen coffins in the funeral-van, we 
saw nothing, •unless one had looked fpr it, even to hin% 
that such was our burden, till we beheld at a distance • 
one or two coffins enshrouded in fcails, being drawn on 
light-wlJfbeled biers to their final restii^-placea* amidst * 
$he heathery undulations of the ‘^acred field/ . *4, 

Tlic/rooms on a level with the platferm are offices { 
and first-class waiting-rooms, each gf the latter being ’ 
precisely alike. The floor below contains offices 
second-class waiting-rooms; and* the groudd*fieibr r ;^ / 
occupied Ify offices and rooms for third-class 
undertaken, and attendants. These are a 

meaner similar to the first and second claas r^oma. - 




The coffins upon arrival aii* conveyed to a recess, 
and thence raised to the level fcf the railway platform 

• < on a lift worked, by steam. If the corpse should reach 

the station Jtho night previous to burial — earlier than 
' which none is received — there are special recesses on* 
the several floors fbr their reception ; the lift ascending 
to the second or third floor, ^s the case may he, of a 
second or first class funeral. v In this way, with entire 
privafiy, bodies t are moved either to tlieir temporary 
resting-places or to the funeral- l&ider. 

If^C recollect rightly, one of the clauses it the extra- 
mural plan of burial suggested by the.Board of Health, 
was^ttllS^tiifect, that all bodies, upon the laps(? of so 
many hours after death, should pass into the official 
hands appointed by government. There was .great 
wisdom in this proposal. Those acquainted 'with the 
miserable house-accommodation of the London poor, 
know only too well the horrors consequent upon the 
retention of the dead amidst the living for days together, 
and the advantages .which would ariso were there 
public receptacles for the dead previous to burial. The 
need for such places would be less urgent, had the 
majority of those constrained to live in London a 
prospect of better house-accommodation than what 
% they possess at present ; but this contingent can only 
be slow and progressive, as associations like that 
existing for the Improvement of the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes can but work partial effects. As 
such is the case, let us hope that the Metropolitan 
Local Management Act jfist passed, will in its advanced 
modifications secure to itself the power of action on 
this point. Indeed, at the period of its first institution, 
sordfe such plan as that referred to was proposed by 
the Necropolis Company ; but the inhabitants of the 
parish or parishes in which it was &ttled to erect the 
railway terminus, rose against the idea of defid bodies 
being retained in their vicinity. Of course, such reten- 
tion would have been only temporary, under due rules, 
and in fitting receptacles ; still, the opposition was too 
serious to be withstood*- . Thus one sees that associa- 
tions, just as individuals, have to war against prejudice 
and ignorance, When any radical improvement is 
suggested. If education lias to be prayed for in any 
one direction more than another, it is in this which 
bears relation to death, and all the barbarism, ignorance, 
and superstition connected therewith. 

But the train is ready, and avc * start. A few 
hundred feet brings us into the main-line, and we make 
rapid progress along the most beautiful, perhaps, of 
England’s many railways. Mile by mile, as we leave the 
low-lying levels of the Thames, the landscape on either 
hand increases in beauty. At Kingston, we get rich 
- glimpses of the wooded scenery of Berkshire ; and 
farther on, to Esher, and so to Wey bridge, stretch out 
■ those russet downs so peculiar to the southern counties 
of England. These are sometimes intersected with 
russet cornfields; at others, with farms or clustered 

* cottages.* There, jg the distance, winds a silvery 
rivulet, which, approaching the railway as we pass on, 

v ( ‘ is Been to lose itself in fijjle* sedgy pools, gay with 
countless marsh-flowers* Here, wc dip into a cutting, 
dowfc whose bushy slopes the wild convolvuli twine 
their snovtfy flowers ; and comiifg out again upon the 
level, we see the heath stretching aw&y in a wild 
. expanse of undulating swells, and bkie«and solitary 
distances. Soon after passing Wey bridge, the estate of 
the Necropolis Company commences, and from hence 
it extends for upwards 6f four miles along the line of 
the SoUth*we8t&u Kailvtay towards Farnborough and 
■ Firbright.* Tito train* climbing, as it seems, ancindu- 
and catching picturesque glimpses of the 
, ' little riverjWey arfQ the Basingstoke Canal, has a vast 
: v ? table-laud before it, broken into ridges and acclivities, 
Jg '■ encircled,' in a great measure, by green agd solitary 
S (v hills. Through 'this seen©, tho train now proceeds for 
«fj part8 > t:he heatli ery moor creeps 


close, beside the rail ; in others, we pass cornfields, 
beaten low by rain or wind ; by gravelly hollows, 
where excavators have been at work. We now. begin 
to catch glimpses of the cemetery, which lies to our 
left. We see the road which divides the consecrated 
from the unconsecrated ground'; the fence which 
encloses tbw 400 acres at present set apart for burial ; 
the church and chapel, so distinguished in name, but 
in reality precisely similar; the lovely sward-clothed 
knolls on which they stand ; the refreshment-houses, 
with tlieir deep verandas ; the chaplain’s house ; the 
raijge of stables, with the bailiff's house attached ; and 
a portion of the young plantations, flower-beds, new- 
turfed lawns, and avenues stretching away acre after 
acre. 

The estate contains nearly 2200 acres, divided into 
two parts, situated at a^distance of about two miles from 
cacli other. Both are intersected by the railway — the 
one containing 1 700 acres ; the other, about 500. Ulti- 
mately, the larger section will be devoted entirely to 
use as a cemetery, thus supplying London with a place 
of sepulchre for centuries ; whilst tho lesser section, 
surrounding, as it does, the Woking station, is to be 
devoted to building purposes — the soil thereabouts 
affording excellent clay for bricks, which are already 
made by the company, not only for their own use, hut 
for transmission to the towns on the southern coast. 
All the enormous mass of draining-tiles which have 
been used, and the piles of the same that we see lying 
about the grounds, have thus been produced. 

But the train, with its Bolcmn burden, no\< leaves 
the main-line, and enters that whicli leads into the 
cemetery. We wind our short way amidst newly 
formed beds of American plants, young plantations, 
piles of gravel, and embankments ; and stop before the 
station or refreshment-house attached to the uncon- 
secrated ground— the consecrated ground and church 
in the distance having one precisely similar. It is a 
pretty simple building, pf but one story, running round 
thre$ sides of an asphalt-paved square, raised level to 
the floor of the railway-carriages, and gay in the midst 
with a circular bed of American evergreens. It is 
framed entirely of w r ood, and has a deep and prettily 
fringed veranda running round the inner 6idc. This 
branching-out at either end for some way along the 
platform, gives shelter and space at the side nearest 
the church for small rooms, into which the coffins are 
temporarily lifted. At the roar of these respectively, 
the biers await ; and thus screened from vulgar curio- 
sity, the funerals take their way, and are, as it were, 
unseen until they approach the sacred edifice. 

But wo alight, and crossing the smooth dry pave- , 
ment, enter a first-class waiting-room. It is as lightsome 
and airy as it is possible to be. Through open doors, 
and windows slid back to the full, the divine sunlight 
flows in; takls from black-clothed chairs, table, and 
settee, a portion of their lugubriousness; and falling 
on the bright red of the partially carpeted floor, climbs 
up the walls and to the rojf with a hue of warmth 
and light. In winter, these rooms are warmed by 
pretty-looking stove- like fireplaces. A few servants 
move quietly to and fro from the^tas® in the centre, 
bearing such simple refreshment as themourners need. 

As we quietly sit awaiting our conductors, the 
extreme balmioes* and freshness of the air strike us 
s remarkable. It may be that, having so lately 
reathed the atmosphere of London, we* mote quickly ' 
perceive this scented freshness; but certain it is, that 
much as we know of England, we recollect ^atmo- 
sphere more strikingly pure. It snails of lieather, and 
of the wild commons and hills across which it Tias 
come .sweeping from the sea. Added , to this, Tthe 
intense stillness of the place lends a chaxttM V J 

Passing out again to the platform, we find that the j 
tender and carriages, having depMlted a ^portion. I f 
their burden here, have proceeded oawards, drawn by : 




horses on the rail, to the consecrated section of the cannot say ; hut it is worthy of attention, particularly 
cemetery. So we wind our way amidst flower-borders, if any data in the Registrar-general's Weekly, reports, 
vast beds of American plants— such as magnolias, tore found to bear relation. Some of 'the graves lie 
rhododendrons, azaleas, and many other hardy exotics amidst future copies and belts of woodland; others, 
t— up the ascent towards the chapel. Service is at the sfmidst # lawns yet unturfed ; others, t more beautifully 
moment being performed, and we do nbt enter, but still, amidst the blossoming heather ;*and others, where 
linger instead upon the knoll around it, to^azeupon the magnolia and azalea #will giv* shade. In either 
the loveliness of the scene. Its picturesqueness cannot sections of the cemetery,# the grave-stones and ttjonu- 
be surpassed. The heather— short, crisp, and dun, for nients are but sparsely scattered, and, to our thinking, 
it is not yet in full blossom — clothes the brokcn-surfaced the less they* are of this class of decorations, tne bejtter. 
ground for an immense distance, except where culti- Crossing the fenced-in roadway to the constated 
vation has stepped in. Here, we have woods — the#e, ground, we ascend to the church. The cl^nj^^uMand 
fields— beyond, lies more woodland — and then comes officials^havc just passed out with a funeral- tram/and 
the lengthened stretch of hills about Bugshot and Wan- so we enter. The building is Binsple in the extreme, 
borough. To our rear, other uplands rise — Chobham In figure, it is cruciform, the transverse beih'g pierced 
Ridges and the hills about Wey bridge. This extensive with windows, the beam having doors at either end, 
radius of hills gives all the effect^ of an amphitheatre, which, standing open, let in the sunshine and the lovely 
As wc stand, we in fact look over an extensive southern scene on either side. The transoms of the roof are of 
down— in part called Woking Heath — lying about five oak, # or of wood stained to have that effect, as in the 
miles from Guildford and its exquisitely picturesque old, wooden churches of the middle ages. The floor is 
Neighbourhood. Till the reign of James 1., Woking, of brickwork, tesselatcd black and red; and all the 
with some other adjacent parishes, comprised a manor decorations are in the same simple taste, 
retained by the crown. As its soil at this day indicates, In this, the consecrated ground, several London 
it was originally forest-land. It was so at the time parishes have allotted space — St Biles in th^ Field? 
of the Conquest; and by the amount of swine fed, its and Bloomsbury deing amongst, the number. These 
growth of oak and beech trees must have been very plots the company have afforded fVeo, their only profit 
large. On a picturesque site near the little river arising from the small burial-fees. Some funerals 
Wcy, stood — till within a few years — the old manorial from these parishes take place whilst we are here ; and 
house which seems to have been the favourite retreat as we proceed, wc reach a lipe of graves. They nro 
of several of the minions of our weakest kings. Here dug side by side, with a due space of earth between; 
camei tfie De-^-Spencers and others. Wolsey was and though full)* six feet deep, their floors and sides 
residing here when the news reached him of the arc as dry as a chamber-closet. This, of course^ is 
pope's gift of a cardinal’s hat ; and Charles II.’s owing to drainage, and, in a degree, to the nature of 
Duchess of Cleveland occasionally made it her rcsi- the soil, which is a^crust of peat-earth resting on sand 
deuce. Finally, it passed by purchase into the family — the result of primeval seas and succeeding forests, 
of the present Lord Onslow, by whom it was sold, and thus Vll adapted for burial purposes. When we 
. in 1853, to the Necropolis Company. These are its recollect tire mingled mud and water which fill ,so 
past fortunes ; its future are of still deeper interest, many of the graves in the cemeteries about London, 
Here will be the graves of » countless generations we can better appreciate this decency of sepulchre; ’ 
yet unborn; here, amidst the peace and solemnity of more particularly that everJ^Sorpse has a separate 
nature, those who never knew what either was, will grave, instead of being one of a mass in the horrible 
return to dust ; here, from reeking courts, alleys, pnd system of 1 bedding up ’ so long pursued, and so often 
mean rooms, the insentient body w ill rest in the sum- exposed in the statements made to parliament, 
mer’s sunshine, and have over it the heath of flowers ; But even if the stringent facts of health, decency, 
and here, as elsewhere, man will work out, though and tin* advance of public opinion in favour of extra- 
unknowingly, a mighty law. Here be will turn a mural burial, be set aside, that of cheapness will 
« desert into a garden — a waste, into the most fruitful recommend it. # By # a clause in the company’s act, 
land, which, in ages yet distant, may be golden witli the expenses of a burial effected at the cost of any 
prolific harvests. p union or parish, arc limited to the sum of 14s. Therein 

Descending the swarded side of the knoll, we trace is included every* charge of reception, transmission, 
future avenues, recently planted with various kinds of interment, and the conveyance and return of two 
trees, some with Irish yew. But the cheerful American friends or attendants. A first-class gravl in per- 
evergreens predominate largely ; hendh there will be petuity, ^inclusive of the conveyance of the body, 
greenness in winter, especially as in the neighbourhood funeral-service, and interment, is L.2, 10s.; that of a 
this class of plants flourishes to a vast gxtent. This second-class single grave, alike inclusive of expenses, 
corner of Surrey is the garden of the azalea and the is L.l. The charges for the conveyance and return of 
rhododendron. At Knap’s Hill, not three miles distant, mourners are limited to the most moderate sum. Or * , 

is the famous nursery of Mr Michael Waterer, who, the company undertake the whole laisiness of a funeral 
some forty years ago, fenced in 120 acres of bog and at defined charges; thus relieving relatives from ft ^ 
heath, and converted them into the marvellous garden most painful and onorouli duty, and obviating, in nine 
it is* Here the noble magnolia, with rhododendrons, cases out of ten, inevitable extortion. The survivors 
azaleas, kalmiajsilB^aromedas, and many other hardy of the dead, if so they will, have but to post a letter, 

.. exotics, obtain a vigorous growth, and display in May enclosing a certain sum, and they are free from all* 

' i ; and Jane an entire mass of blossom, which perfumes further care; in addition to the assurance that the 
the ftir for' miles. # * remains of thteclhey loved will become dust under the . , ; 

. We Saw a considerable number of men at work ; but^ pure skies, and surrounded by the loveliness of nature*, / ' 

!|n tha Jtotfoig-season, an average of COO are daily 1 As a matter of course, this andpther burial companies ' 
employed. AS to the graves, their indicating hillocks are stringently opposed by the low-cla^s undertakers, \ 
/ look as yet but few in number in so vast a space ; yet v^io propagate the most astounding honsepse with ^ •; ' ' 
the burials, which a*e rapidly increasing* average fo^ the respecl'to them, and of which nothing but the dreary / * 
'two sections of the cemetery about thirty a day, Sunday ignorance of the lowor classes makqp them the dupes. ’ 
inclusive— making a total of 210 per week. Rather But in this, as in all other Questions of public utility, 
i : curious in all statistical matters, we inquire if one day the truth has nothing to fear. 1 

more than another gives a larger amount of burials ; Monopoly will be hero out of the question ; for other 
and we find that Friday is the day when London pours burial companies hate been lately formed ; and others 
v Out its dead. Whether this fact is a general one, we will undoubtedly arise, now the new law of limited / 
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Liability gives facility to combination of capital. So 
far, however , t the. cemetery ftt Woking, through its 
' distance, vast Extent with accessibility combined, an& 
its extraordinary beauty of situation, is really what it 
has styled itself— the Necropolis op London. But ft 
may be, in the fulness of time, when the facilities of 
transit are enlarged, incorporations will 'carry out the 
dead of London to still moredistant heaths and solitary 
lands ; or it may be, that in a still more distant time, 
advance# chemical knowledge will step inland return, 
by sok:e instantaneous process, the body to its primary 
eleisPj|jj| H g$.d thus make graves and their corruption 
things only of record. f 

We now retrace pur steps to the pretty verandaed 
building Whence we started. Wo stay awhile upan the 
untouched heather, to notice its many varieties, its 
richness of colour and blossom, its fragrance, and the 
myriads of wild-bces busy in gathering honey from 
the tiny flowers. Their hum and stir, together so 
harmonious, are audible even to ears that hear so dully 
as ours. But Woking Heath, even in very old days, 
"was celebrated for its sweet-smelling plants. Hither, 
in the season, a vast number of country-people used 
to convv t0 gather a plant between a myrtle and a 
bay, for the purpose of scenting liftfen, preferring it to 
southernwood or latender. After temporary rest and 
refreshment, we go by the return-train to town, as 
far as Esher, where we stay till evening. 

It may be a raisnomer^to use the words pleasure and 
pleasant with respect to a day passed at a cemetery, 
however far from town ; but this liasf certainly been a 
mqst cheerful and pleasant one to us. We have no fear 
of, or dismal notions touching death. We believe it to 
he a law of nature, full of the sublimest beneficence — a 
change that leads our spiritual portion to such new 
scenes as wc nmy have fitted ourselves Jnr by our 
actions here. As for ourselves, wo hope toTseo Woking 
again some summer-day, when its azaleas and its 
rhododendrons are in scent and bloom; and one day 
we shall travel there^*,' last journey, when a little 
more of our work is accomplished, and our pen laid 
down for ever. ^ 


THE BRISTOL MIpKWOMM. 

If my commendation la* thought extrovns&int, qualify it, dear 
madam, with the reflection that it i.-i bestowed on one who writes 
under complicated disadvantages ; who is unacquainted with a 
single rule of grammar, ami who has never seen a dictionary.— 
Hannah More Lo Mrs Montague. 9 < 

The metropolis of the west had long been famous 
for its radl' of merchant-princes and the sons of genius 
nurtured within its walls. By the literary #vorld, it 
was still regarded with undiminished interest, as the 
birthplace of Chatterton, when a new aspirant to 
literacy fame, still more lowly born, arose in the 
k ' person of Anne parsley, whom her fellow-citizens 
delighted to call * the poet milkwoman of Bristol.’ 

*' * The class to which Anfb *5Tearsley belonged were 

peculiar to the west country, and more especially to the 
city of Bristol. They inhabited the villages adjacent, 
arid poured into that city from six to nine a. m., u ttering, 
as they sped along, their still remembered cry of, * Ilae 
any muilk,’ in the purest Doric of the Somerset and 
Gloucestershire dialect. Their costume was peculiar. 
We see a clumsy representation of it in original edi- 
tions of Imk yi/alton* rPepys has left » word-skettfk 
of a similar sae, a$ worn by the gay maskdfa who 
frequented Tunb^dge to in his day. The milk- 
woman demanding he# score in Hogarth’s Distressed 
Poet, and she who aids the discord that ^drives his 
Enraged Musician mad, are thus attired. r The gown, 
I’eoinc^atiay chintz of tlt^ most prononctf pattern, low 


at the bosom, short in the sleeves, open in front, was 
constantly drawn up through the pocket-holes, to 
display gay, quilted kirtle of crimson, the chief pride 
of its wearer. A neckerchief of orange silk clothed the 
bosom. The .shoes had broad buckles, and wooden heels 
of unusuatheight. A cap of ample frill, was surmounted 
by a very low-crowned gipsy-beaver, encircled by a 
coronal of broad ribbon. On this very graceful head- 
gcar, they balanced their snow-white wooden pail, 
hung round with glittering measures of all sizes, and 
bitfmful with the luscious fluid, fresh from the meadows, 
rich, and yellow almost as the petals of the buttercup 
which floated on its surface. I never pass by one of 
those disgusting establishments called a London dairy, 
with its stalls of melancholy, imprisoned, dirty lcine, 
and dirtier attendants, without involuntarily adverting 
to my west-country milkmaids. 

It may readily be imagined that a city so ancient 
retained many traditional usages long neglected else- 
where. Accordingly, Gunpowder Treason was cele- 
brated with almost its original fierce demonstration; 
and on the birth-festival of King Charles, 'Bristol, 
overhung by the spoils of adjacent oak-groves, resembled 
a city in a wood. The sports of May-day were not 
forgotten. 1 remember in rny boyhood, how, on the last 
day of April, young and old went out ‘a cowslipping’ 
in the meadows, returning in groups at eventide, dusty 
and footsore. To be tho bearer iifuo town of the 
largest ‘cowslip stick,’ was considered a great triumph 
among the lads and lasses ^>f Bristol. This often 
measured a yard in length — being a hazel- wand, slit 
in four, to hold the stalks, while the petals, smoothly 
ranged outwards, looked like a great golden staff. 
Tart of the spoil was, on reaching home, quickly tied 
up into v hat the children called * tosties,’ or flower- 
halls ; a part was reserved to deck the May-pole. By a 
custom ancient as the days of Queen Bess, the city 
inn-kcepcrs lent to their milkmaids any amount of 
silver-plate with which to celebrate the coming May. 
In no instance was this confidence abused. Indeed, 
the custom had grown into something like a privilege. 
The May-pole being erected on a sylvan spot of unri- 
valled beauty, veil known to* Bristolians as the Downs, 
these maskers, fantastically attired, and hearing aloft 
' flowers, flagons, and tankards, mingled into one huge 
pyramid, proceeded thither with musicians, ere sun- 
rise, to dance the morris. That over, they restored 
the borrowed pfatc ; donned a soberer habit ; and by 
eight o’clock, were again pursuing their rustic vocation, 
with niecly-balanccd pails, through the city’s narrow 
streets. *' 

Such was the costume and the calling of our poetess, 
and of her mother, likewise a milkwoman, who had 
catered for the breakfast- tables of the Bristol liegCs in 
the reign of Queen Anne. At tire period of Anne 
Yearslcy’s introduction to lite ratu re, though only 
twenty-four years of age, she waOHj^dy the mother 
of six children. *IIer maiden-name has not, survived ; 
her husband occupied no higher position than that of 
farm- labourer ; and one is at a loss to understand what 
/could have influenced an intellect like heri to vunite 
itself to a helpmate in all respects so utteqggeuia!. , f 
They resided in a cottage upon Clifton 83ft; a 
romantic spot, commanding a prospect of vastextent 
over the hills and fertile valleys of Somerset, ft seems 
to bfc an established law, to which there pan be rip 
exception, that prophets and poets are fcUke uiifajnqured . 
among those who know them best. Our mftkwoman 
shared this common lot. ‘Her neighbours' '.TP***®* 
one who at an early period interested htr 
fate, ‘did not esteem her in riny wise different from 
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themselves. “ She was,” said they, “active and indus- 
trious ; always busy Avith her cows.” Her mother, she 
herself told me, was a woman of sense, delighting, in 
hooks, and hence originated her own passion forreading. 
On asltiug her how she managed to procure books, she 
replied : “ From her betters, who kindly lent them.” She 
has no manners of society — how should she ? Jlufc when 
seated in the meadows at morn and evening milking, 
she warbles her wood-notes wild with tf beauty and 
taste which cultivation might ripen into the powers of 
a siren.* * 

Walton, too, had his milkmaid. Our readers w^ll 
recall— though possibly the worthy citizen who writes 
thus, did not — that one of the pleasantest passages in 
the old fisherman’s delightful book is the expression of 
his admiration of her simple rustic song. 4 As 1 left 
this place, and entered into the next field, a second 
pleasure entertained me. ’Twas h handsome milkmaid, 
that had not attained to so much age and wisdom as 
to load her mind with any fears of things that will 
never be; but she cast away all care, and sang^ike a 
nightingale : her voice Avas good, and the ditty fitted 
for it.’ 

Providence, however, had decreed that the stern 
realities of life should press heavily upon the poetess, 
and desolate her home. Before proceeding further, let 
me observe, that the credit of having rescued this child 
of genius from obscurity and wretchedness belongs to 
one, the tenor of Avhose life illustrates the great axiom, 
that piety without works is but as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal. On Hannah More’s return from a 
visit to Mrs Montague — a name familiar to all the 
readers of Shalcspearc — her servants told her that a 
poor woman, who usedato call daily for the kitchen- 
refnse to feed her pig, was now, with her mother, 
husband, and children, slowly perishing for Avant; that 
they literally fed upon the refuse the swine did oat. 
The following day, she Avas shewn a copy of versos, 
saw! to have been written by this very person. Mrs 
More, although at first incredulous, hastened to discover 
the presumed author, from motives of benevolence. 
There was, besides, a ‘natural and strongly expressed 
tone of misery in the versos, which seemed to fill the 
Avriter’s mind,* Avhocver it might prove to be. ller 
generous intentions were anticipated. A philanthropic 
merchant of the city, whose name is frequently men- 
tioned in the poems, had already become acquainted 
with her distress. It is said that the scene he encoun- 
tered in the milkwoman’s home, though familiar to the 
pages of fiction, lias, happily, not often been realised, 
oven in the annals of the poor.' Her coavs — the main 
dependence of a large family — had gone to satisfy 
the landlord’s claims ; the cottage, ^lenudcd of its 
humble plenishing, scarcely atForded a bed ; before a 
fireless hearth sat the furnished, dispirited husband ; 
scattered around were six children crying mid clamorous 
for bread ; in one corner, on a heap of dirty straw, lay 
the aged grandmother, bedridden; .while at the oppo- 
site side, struggling in the throes of childbirth, was 
she who bore the relation 0f daughter, wife, and mother 
to all these wretched beings. It is almost needless to 
say that succodr /jyaje promptly and liberally ; to one 
alone it came wo late. The grandmother, overcome 
with joy at knowing that relief was secured, sank back 
and died. ■ * 

This sad catastrophe seems to have ever dwelt im 
the poetess’s recollection, and tinges with melancholy' 
most of her* subsequent compositions. In a poem 
addressed to Hannah More, under the name of Stella, 
she twice revives the circumstances of her parent’s 
death, • • 

Like the poor 'beetle, creep my hours away ; 
u The journey closed, I shoot the gulf unknown, 

Tb find a hbtae, perhaps— a long-lost mother. 

- How does fond thought hang on her much-loved name, 


And tear each fibre of my bursting heart. 

Oh ! dear supporter jof my infant mind, 

% Whose nobler precept bade my soul ajpire 
To more than tinsel joy ; the filial tear 
• Shall (hop for thee, when pleasure loudest calls. 

The dark sky loured, and the storms of life 
hose high with wildest mar; no voice was heard, 

But horror’s dismal train affright^ our souls. 

For see, from the darkk-averns of the deep , 

Their' grisly forms <i^ise ; the crown of Beatty 
Shone lyrribh resplendent. See ' •they seize 9 
A trembling, fainting, unresisting form, 

"Which hourly met their grasp ; all ! 

Seef from the shore \ wines his friendly Ilium ; 

He’s born to bless, and we may <yet he happy; 

Quick lot me clasp her to my panting heart* 

And hear her swiftly o'er l^io heating wave. 

In vain, in vain ; some greater power unnerves 
My feeble arm ; inexorable Death, 

Why wilt thou tear her from me? Oil f site dies, 

Though V ■» dear name had lent a feeble glow 

To her pale cheek — she owns him, and expires. 

Tremendous stroke! this is thy pastime, Fate ; 

If shrinking atoms thus thy vengeance feel, 

What the grand stroke ot final dissolution?* 

Again : • 

O nature’ shriek lio more; 

I have no answer for thv thrilling voice ; 
do, melt the soul less frozen in her powers, 

And hid her weep o’er, miseries. not her own ; 

Ilohl up the fainting babe who sighs its Avants, 

So mutely incoherent; mark the head 

Which age and wo bend tremulous to earth ; } 

Whose lamp, now quivering its socket, calls 
In haste for aid^ ne'er finds iL, and goes out. 

Pleased f A\’Uh her simple character, and the absence 
of all affection and pretence— 4 for,’ remarks the lady, 

4 she neitherVtteniptcd to raise my compassion by her 
distress, nor my admiration by her parts’ — Mrs More 
became warmly interested ii^lic poor milkwoman’s 
fate. She found her, asAvc may reasonably suppose, 
to have been an insatiable reader, and 4 was surprised 
at the justness of Tier taste, a facultyieast expected to 
exist. In truth,* continues Mrs More, ‘her remarks 
on the books she Iijls read are bo accurate, and so 
consomfnt to the opinions of the best critics, that, from 
that very ci remittance, they Avould appear ttfto and 
commonplace in any one familiar with habits of 
society; for, without having ever conversed Avith any 
*ono above her o^n level, she seems to possess the 
general principles of sound taste and just thinking. 

She never received any education, except that her 
brother taught her to write ; had read the Niyht 
Thoughts* and Paradise Lost , but was astonished to 
learn that Young and Milton were authors of anything 
else. Of Pope, she had seen the Floisa only ; and 
Dryden, Spenser, Thomson, ami Pi*or to her Avere 
quite unknown, even by name. She knew a few of » 
Shakspcaro’s play's, and spoke of <? translation of the 
Georgies with the warnygt poetic rapture. . On her , 
benefactress expressing suiprisc at some classical allu- 
sions in one of her poems, she said she had taken them 
from little ordinary prints that hung in a shop- window 1 
Header, imagine this untutored rustic, as she wends 
her homeward w^iy, loitering at every print-stall, and V'i/'O 
drawing inspiration from the few tawdry productions t ■ 
% whieli may be presumed to have comprised the art- r.;’, 
collections of a provincial town in the year 1784 t <> V X^s 

The ‘Avondrous tale of the milkwomen,’ fo quote the " ■ V 
language of ^nc of her admiter§, circulated rapidly 
through the literary coteries of the metropolis. Horace : j 
Walpolo criticised her verses, and wrote compi^ 
mentary notes, to which she replied by a poem ofcp ;; 
his Castle of Otranto . Beyond a single' subscript oxi 

\ * * ■ 

* • * sight, p. s. < , ' 
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to lifer poems, he never did anything more. But 
Walpole, was .equally a literary trifler and a trifler 
with literaryljnen— very desirous to be thought thf 
friend of genius, while, cold and heartless, he denied 
that material aid Without which patronage was wortL 
nothing. Other distinguished persons of that period 
were more considerate. Mr Weller Pepys remitted 
Ijer a handsome sum, in J' letter thanking Hannah 
More for the pleasure he liau derived from the perusal 
of Anne*Yearsl#y’s manuscript.«#rhe following passage, 
whisl^paints a mftld conscious of extraordinary powers 
vainly struggling to surmount the barrier of ignorance 
witOTMetf^it is ‘cabined, cribbed, confined/, seemed 
to him a novel and very interesting intellectual 
phenomenon : — 1 , m 

Oft, as I trod my native wilds alone, 

Strong gusts of thought would rise, but rise to die ; 

The portals of the swelling soul, ne’er oped 
By liberal converse, rude ideas strove 
Awhile for vent, hut found it not, and died. 

Thus rust the mind’s best powers. Yon starry orbs, 

* Majestic ocean, flowery vales, gay groves, 

Bye-wasting lawns, and heaven-attempting hills, 

Which bound th’ horizon and which curb the view *, 

Alf those, with beauteous imagery, awaked 
My ravished sou] to ccstaey untaught, 

To all the transports the rapt sense can hear; 

Bat all expired, for want of powers to speak. 

All perished in the mind as soon as born. 

Erased more quick thin ciphers on the fcliorv, 

O’er which the cruel waves unheedful roll.* 

Other acts of munificent kindness followed fast. 
Thl Duchess of Beaufort sent for her to Stoke ; her 
Grace of Rutland, to Belvoir Castle : Lady Spencer and 
the Honourable Mrs Montague, to*Bath ; the Bishop 
of Salisbury, to his episcopal palace. ‘ Thejflioble and 
munificent Duchess of Portland/ writes Hjwmah More, 
‘has sent mo a L.20 bank-note.’ Anne, therefore, 
promised soon to be the richest poetess— certainly the 
richest milkwoman — l^Creat Britain. 

It has too often been the just reproach of genius, 
that its possessor* .are clogged with a more than ordi- 
nary amount of human infirmity. Hers seeins to have 
been an indomitable pride. Like her fellow-townsman 
and brother-poet — • 

lihe sleepless soul that perished iji its pride — 

she was influenced by an almost insane impatience 
under obligation ; and whilst mother, husband, offspring, 
were slowly perishing from hunge% she struggled to* 
defeat the kind intentions of her friends. During the 
dreary winter of 1783, and the famine which succeeded 
it — still recorded among the traditions of the west — 
Mrs Palmer of Bristol, one of those good Stftnaritans 
whose vocation is charity, offered her assistance. At 
once she shifted^her residence to evade her. ‘ When 
she does call upon me/ says that kind lady, 1 1 can’t 
persuade her to tell me where she lodges, nor induce 
her to eat, her pridfis so great, although at the time 
there is famine in he* looks^and I know she is near 
t seems to have rather elevated 



perishing.* This spirit seems to have rather elevated 
her in Mrs Palmer’s estimation than otherwise ; for 
she styled’ it a ‘ noble fiertd,* and liked her milk- 
woman never the worse. The reader of Chatterton’s 
life will here recall hoW, only two days Ijpfore poverty 
drove him to self-murder,, his worthy landlady, Mrs 
Angel, almost with tears in her eyes, begged him to* 
share her frugal dinner^ knowing that he had ©ot eaten 
for more than #ro days, # But his proud gnd gracelej^ 
spirit took J|Hbnoe ; he assured her he was not fcungry, 
and seeupF indignant at her supposing he could be in 
distress^' ' „ 

She how began to express a very* great amount of 
indignation that her new friends should still continue 

/ ■' { * To Mrs Montague, p. 104. * 


to speak of her as the Bristol Milkwoman. She had 
long provided for herself a more classic distinction : 

TheSswain neglects his nymph, yet knows not why ; 

The nymph, indifferent, mourns the freezing Sky ; 

Alike insensible to soft desire, 

She asks ho warmth — but from the kitchen-fire ; 
Love^eeks a milder zone ; half-sunk in snow, 

Lactilla, shivering, tends her favourite cow.* 

Again : 

Such rapture filled Lactilla’s vacant soul, 

• When the bright Moralistf in softness drest 
Opes all the glories of the mental world, 

Deigns to direct the infant thought, to prune 
The budding sentiment, uprear the stalk 
Of feeble fancy, bid idea live, 

Woo the abstracted spirit from its cares, 

And gently guide her tA the scenes of peace. 

Mine was that balm, and mine the grateful heart, 

Which breathes its thanks in rough but timid strains. 

Erom a kindred degree of sensitiveness, she shrank 
from being represented by her friends as an object of 
pity, and mourns that their donations were not exclu- 
sively bestowed from personal regard, and as a tribute 
to her intellectual superiority : 

My soul *s ambitious, and its utmost stretch 
Would be to own :i friend — but that’s denied. 

Now, at. this bold avowal, gaze, ye eyes, 

Which kindly melted at my .wo-fraught tale ; 

Ptait back, Benevolence, and shun the charge; 
Soft-bcndmg Pity, fly the sullen plifttise, 

Ungrateful as it seems. My abject falo 
Excites the willing hand of Charity, 

The momentary sigh, the pitying tear, 

And instantaneous act of bounty bland. 

To misery so kind ; yet not to you, 

Bounty or Charity, or Mercy mild, 

The pensive thought applies fair Friendship’s name ; 
That name which ndver yet could dare exist 
• But in equality.} , 

An attempt was made to secure some permanent 
provision for Anne Ye&raley’s family, by publishing her 
early poems. The generous zeal with which Hannah 
More’s large circle of friends seconded her intentions, 
soon produced a very large subscription, which includes 
many of those most illustrious for rank or talent of 
that day. It contained above a thousand names, and 
the money thus collected was placed in the Funds, 
under the joint names of More and Montague. But 
this arrangement, so judicious, proved most distasteful 
to its object, who had hoped the whole would be 
unconditionally^urrendercd to her use. It is scarcely to 
be credited, that a person who had previously shewn a 
decided unwillingness to accept pecuniary obligation, 
should all at*once become possessed by the demon of 
avarice. Perhaps the vulgar greed of her family ’ 
connections, who ignorantly beheld in that sum an 
inexhaustible mine of wealtln worried her into a mani- 
festation of flagrant ingratitude, which justly alienated 
all her generous friends. I really regret to record, that 
she wrote or delivered the mo^w^ffbrthy messages 
and insinuations *to one who had beenner chief friend. 

1 The openjind notorious ingratitude of the Milkwoman/ 
observes Hannah More, ‘ shocks me. There is hardly 
«a species of slander the po6r creature does not propa- 
'gate. I atn described as secretly jealous of her poetic 
talents, and as intending to defraud hA children of 
the money subscribed after her death ; and all this 
because, in my preface to her book, X allude to her as 
an cfoject of charity, called her Milkwoman, and placed 
the money at interest, instead of allowing, he* to waste 
it. I confess my weakness ; it goes tomy heart: not 

* Clifton HtU, a Poem, Jon. I78fi ; p. 108.’ '•/ / - 

t Hannah More. $ Poems, p. 84. \ s . ; h 


for my own sake, but for that of our common nature. 
So much for my inward feelings. As to resentment, * 
gays this Christian philanthropist, 1 1 am tiying to 
get a place for her husband, and to make up the sum 
I have raised— L.500. Fate bene per soi is a beautiful 
maxim/ 

Mrs ‘Montague’s rejoinder was characteristic and 
amusing enough ; more especially as she had at first 
been completely carried away by a generous .enthu- 
siasm, expressing the utmost anxiety that this noble 
creature* should be rescued frprn unmerited obscurity. 
Iiut a change came o’er the spirit of her dream, ^le 
now rejoices to think they shall soon be free from any 
connection with the Milkwoman ; and lias the same 
opinion about favours to the ungrateful-minded as the 
common people have about witches, that bestowing a 
gift upon such wretches gives them a power over you 
for evil. But for all this, she avo\frs her intention never 
to be deterred from giving to distressed persons of 
talent, as long as she had anything to give. 

Unwilling to confront those whose kindness she is 
represented to have so ill repaid, Anne Yearsley now 
withdrew to Mclkshani, in Wiltshire. She published a 
second edition of her poems about 1 787 ; in the preface 
to which, says M. Lcfebvre Cauchy, she rebuts the 
accusation of ingratitude, ‘ avec la vivacite d’un bon 
occur, et l’etiergie d’un poete offense.’ Many of ber 
fellow-citizens deemed otherwise, and looked upon the 
apology but as a reiteration of previous calumnies. 
Shortly after, there appeared a drama, entitled Eat l 
Godwin,' which was represented on the Bristol stage 
Avith cons.ideraTO applause. The gallant M. de Cauchy 
regards this production as a sort of dramatic pheno- 
menon, ‘une double singularity seeing, he observes, 
it is ‘ t raged in sans amour!’ — ‘a tragedy without a 
i love-scene — Avritten in imitation of Shakspeare, by a 
peasant-woman of the humblest class.’ lie calls her 
La Laitiere, a prettier sound than her own — Lactillu — 
and which, doubtless, was balm qf Gilead to poor Anne’s 
too sensitive feelings: even more so his ‘Miss Anna’ 
— had he not, in a line or two previous, recorded her 
being married, and the mother of seven children. Mrs 
Yearsley published also The Royal Captives , a romnhee 
1 of very considerable merit, which, as the introduction 
informs us, was discovered— a la Chatterton — in an old 
! oak-chest. Verily, our literary predecessors had the 
queerest fancies anent the gullibility of their readers. 
Some verses on the Slave-^rade, and a small collection 
Called The Rustic Lyre, complete the sum of ber literary 
labours. She died at Molksham, Wilts, in 1806, and 
her death gave rise to the following jeu d’esprit, not 
exactly in the very best taste : — 

9 

Anne Yearsley tasted the Castalian stream, , 

And skimmed its surface as she skimmed her cream ; 

But struck at last by fate’s unerring bl 
1 All that remains of Anne is — ‘ Milk below !* 


s A NEW POOD AND A NEW DRINK. 
AnWrioN, as all men knoAv, lias of late years been 
anxiously turny£ %6’wards the discovery of a plant 
capable, in whole or in part, of forming a substitute 
for the precarious potato -crop. Many have been 
suggested. The tuberous* oxalis, the arracacha, the 
leaser celandine, and many more, have from time to* 
tirtie been brought into notice ; but each in turn, when 
weighed in -the balance of practical agriculture, lias 
been found wanting^ 

The star of Hope to which the eye of hungry Europe 
is now directed is an Oriental yam, which the combined 
labours of the 4 Allies * have suddenly brought forth 
from an inglorious obscurity of 6000 years* Like the 
East and West Indian yams already known, it belongs 


t6 the genus dioscorea; but is very different from*these 
in its specific characters. M. Decaisnejs experiments 
>ead to the conclusion that it would spefail y become a 
plant of real agricultural importance in Prance; and 
rrofesspr Lindley secs no reason— judging from its 
geographical distribution, and its affinity to our hedge- 
bryony, which it much r&cmbles— why it should not 
suit our climate. > • 

The plant has large ^rennial rhymes or toots, the 
top-ends of* which are as thick as the fist, and; which 
taj/er downwards to the thickness of the firH^^jh^nd- 
ing perpendicularly to the depth of a yard, if the soil 
is loose enough to allow them. The haulm js annual, 
as thibk as a goose-quill, cylindrical, entwining from 
right to left, two yards in height, of a violet colour, 
with small Avliitish specks; and when not artificially 
supported, it trails on the ground, rooting freely at 
the joints. In China, this plawt has long been in 
extensive cultivation, under the name of Sain- In ; and 
M. Montigny, through whom it was introduced from 
Shang-hae to Baris, reports it to be highly productive, 
and consumed as largely by the Chinese as tL4 potato 
is by Europeans. 

As yet, the applicability of the plant to Britain has 
not been practically demonstrated ; but the French 
horticulturists, who have been at much pains to inquire 
into its merits, have arrived %t the following conclu- 
sions: — I. That ,m point of flavour and nutritive 
properties, it is equal to the potato, and, in the opinion 
of Professor I )ecaisne, superior! 2. That the yield is 
greater, whilst its freedom from disease renders the 
crop more certain.' !l. That it Avid grow upon sand y r 
and what ijyc usually considered barren soils ; and thus 
affords an* yceilent means of turning waste-land to 
profit. 4. r ?'hat it can be propagated with facility, 
a. That it may remain in the ground several years 
without degenerating, but, onAW contrary, it increases 
in size, weight, and nutriment, * furnishing at all seasons 
of the year an aSujent within tiie rt^ich of every one/ 

(i. That when harvested, it may be preserved in cellars 
or sheds, without vegetating, for many months after 
the potato has bccorse useless for food.* 7. It requires 
a shorter time in cooking than the potato ; ten minutes* 
boiling being sufficient. 

M. Decaisne, in detailing his experiments, observes : 
‘If a new plant is to have a chance of becoming 
^useful in rural economy, it must fulfil certain condi- 
tions, in the absence of which its cultivation cannot 

be profitable Now, the Chinese yn,J satisfies 

every one of these conditions. It has been domesti- 
cated fr&m time immemorial ; it is perfectly hardy 
in the climate of France; its root is bulky, rich in 
I nutritive matter, eatable when raw, easily cooked either 
by boiling or roasting, and then having no other taste 
than that of flour (feeule). It as much a ready- 
made bread as the potato, and is better than the 
batatas or sweet potato/*' ^ 

The system of cultivation recommended by Pro- 
fessor Bindley for Britain is the following namely— 
For propagation, the smallest roots are eet^part, and 
pitted to kee/> them from frost. In the spring, they * 
are taken on L and planted in furroAvs, pretty near each 
other, in well-prepared ground. They soon sprout and 
, form prostrate stems, which are made inU cuttings as 
soon as they are six feet long. - As soon as the cutting* 
;we ready, ajleld is worked iqjo ridged, along each > 
wmch formed a small furrow** in which the pieces ; 
of the stem are laid down and Covered with a little 
earth, tlve leaves being left bare. *If rainy weather 
follows, the cuttings strike immediately ; ir dry, they 
must be Altered until they do strike. In fifteen or 
twenty day^, the roots begin to form, and at the same 
time lateral branches appear, which are carefully 
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removed from time tp time, to facilitate the swelling of 
the roots. In general, one planj produces two or three 
tubers (rhizon&s), which are of a coffee-colour exter- # 
nally, but consist internally of a white, opaline, very 
friable, slightly milky, cellular mass, filled with flour* 
which softens and. dries in cooking till it acquires the 
taste and quality of a potuto, ‘ for which it might 
be mistaken ’ — posfeibly in* taste, certainly not in 
nppearance. 4 1 

So mu«h for ♦ho new food ; igg,tiirn now to the new 
drinfa. This it is 'proposed to produce in r, circuitous 
wMvfrihr^a Chinese plant, known to botanists as ^k* 
wliicli was introduced into Franco 
a, few years ago, and into England last year. Cfiemical 
analysis qjiew9 this plant as containing 18 J per cent, 
of saccharine matter, being a higher proportion tlfim in 
the case of beet. The eugar is obtained from the 
juice in the same way as that of the sugar-cane; but 
it appears that sometimes as much as a third of the 
total amount of sugar in the juice is not crystallissble, 
so that under certaifi circumstances the saccharine 
matter of the plant cannot be rendered wholly available 
in the sugar-manufactory. In fact, it is expected that 
in the actual produce of marketable sugar, the holcus 
can compete with beet only in the 44th and lower 
degrees of latitude. 1 

How, then, is this plant to be made available as a 
British crop? It appears that, while tlu* saccharine 
juice produced in cold countries is incapable of profit- 
able conversion into^ sugar, it is, on the other hand, 
precisely in the most favourable condition lor the 
distiller. To the difficulty of crystallisation is attri- 
bufcul the facility with which the juice enters into 
fermentation, and the largo amount of alcohol it affords 
compared with the quantity of suga$ directly indicated 
by the sncchnrometcr. M. Vihnorin, who has carefully 
examined the capabilities of this crop, belief ig that it 
would bo roost advantageously cultivated 'for its alco- 
holic products, obtained results indicating a slightly 
higher production ofLpugnr than beet, which, from 
40,147 pounds of root shields 11)27 pounds of sugar 
per acre. But the difference in alcohol is more im- 
portant, beet yielding 120 gallons 'Wily, while holcus 
gives J82 y gallons — a difference of 00 gallons on the 
acre ; and it is as a drink-plant, therefore, and not 
as a food-plant, that the Holcus succhamtii'i nlust be 
accepted. Instead of standing up as^a rival to beet, 
it will become a substitute, or rather a supplement, 
to the vine, which has of lato years been so severely 
threatened with blight. < 

In F ranee, the capabilities of the plant have been 
demonstrated. M. do Beauregard having fermented, 
by moans of the refuse of grapes, a quantity of the 
juice of the holcus in Ins wine-vats, obtained am alcohol 
of excellent flavour, which he sent to the market at 
Marseille, where it realised the same price as the 
ordinary alcohol! there exposed. Of all substitutes 
for the vine that have hitherto been tried, Hr Turrell 
believes the holcus fo be the best, producing an alcohol 
altogether superior to every^ottier. 

But the holcus has nCbter aspirations, and is 
likely to minister substantially to our intellectual 
wants. Ik responds to the cr$ r for rags, by a yield 
of four tons an acre of material for jkaper-making, 
after the juice has been extracted. „Nor is this all. 
A writer in the Gardeners * Chronicle say! : Attention 
has been drawn to a novelty of tbo year, in the shape 
of a tall reedy grassy called Holcus saccharatus, of 
whose economksal virtue I find that great # expect^ 
tions are. raised. . <t) .* The Deccan sportsmen am 
officers use itfllargely, under the name of jovMree, in 
preference to ‘the hoarse grass pr hay obtainable there, 
in feeding their lntnters and chargers, which thrive 
well upon it ; so much indeed, that when sent to the 
coast for racing purpose* a supply df it r invariably 
accompanies them.’ \ * 


THE CLYDE IN NOVEMBER 

Hauk ! from the hills, where blustering herald-wiiuls 
Blow tlfeir loud trumpet to the tales beneath, 

A voice proclaims sear Autumn in his tomb ; 

With larger wave Clyde hurries foaming on. 

And, joined by many a tuneful brother-rill, 

Makes hbarse deep music o'er his harp of rocks — 

A dirge for the departed. Beech and lime 
Have- cast their many-coloured vests of leaves, 

And in bare, cheerless desolation stand, 

Like broken-hearted mourners. Each small flower, 

■That late so fondly oped her golden eye 
To greet her sovereign, sun, and breathed at eve 
Her incense-prayer to God, now shuts her lids, 

Drops all her beauty-petals on cold earth, 

And faints into decay. The shade of Grief, 

As'twere the ghost of Summer, walks the vale, 

Leans from the mist-trapped Lowthers, throne of storm*, 
Or listens the deep roar of Corra Linn. 

The gusty cloud hangs black in heaven — a pall 
Spread for the corpse of Nature's late green beauty ; 

And tears ‘are falling through the dully air, 

From borrowing spirits sitting in the skies, 

Lamenting change so sad. The hermit bittern, 

Haunting the plashy moor, is happy now ; 

The eagle, too, that mounts, well-pleased, the storm, 
Sailing along the Grampians, shrieks afar, 

Shrieks au ‘All-hail!* to Winter’s hoary king. 

Nicimi.v.s Minir.LL. 

JLUULIXO EXTllAOltDIN AltY. € 

One of the old men came forward uffou the gravelled 
and hard-trodden avenue, leading with him a woman. He 
made her kneel down, tied her arms behind her, and 
blindfolded her eyes. Then bringing a great bag-net 
made with open meshes of rope, he put it o\er the woman, 
and laced up tlu* mouth, fastening it with knotted inter- 
twining cords in such a way that it seemed an impossibility 
for her to extricate herself from it. The man then took 
a closely woven wicker-basket, that nan owed towards the 
top, v.fted the wom.m in the net from the ground, and 
placed her in it, though it was not without the exertion 
of spine force that lie could crowd her through the narrow 
mouth. Haring succeeded in getting her into the basket, ,< 
in which, from its small size, she was necessarily in a 
most cramped ‘position, lie put the cover upon it, ami 
Lhrew r over it a wide strip of cloth, hiding it completely. 
In a moment, placing his hand under the cloth, lie drew' 
out the net quite untied and disentangled. Ho then took 
a long, Straight, sharp sword, muttered some words to 
himself while lie sprinkled the dust upon the cloth, and 
put some upon his forehead ; then pulled off and threw 
aside the covering, and plunged the sword suddenly into 
the basket. Prepared as in some degree we were for 
this, and knowing that it was only a deception, it was 
yet impossible to see it without a cold creeping of horror. 
The quiet and* energy with which he repeated his strokes, 
driving the sword through and through the basket, while 
the other jugglers looked on, apparently as much 
interested as ourselves, were very dramatic and effective. 
Stopping after he had rid iked the basket, he again - 
scattered dust upon its top, lifted the lid, took up 
the basket 'from the ground, shcwqjj, it to us empty, ami 
threw it away. AJ; the same moment?*^ saw the woman 
approaching us from a clump of trees at a distance of at 
least fifty <fr sixty feet. Throughout the whole of this 
inexplicable feat, the old inaq and the woman were quite 
Removed from tho rest of their party. , The basket stood 
by itself on the hard earth, and so mucl^ beneath the 
veranda on which we were ‘sitting, that ,we could easily 
see all around it. By what trick onr watchful eyes were 
closed) or by what means the woman invisibly escaped, was 
an efitire mystery, and remain? unsolved! — Crayon (tJ. S.) 
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VISIT TO MiT T R A Y. 

Tub question is now once more fairly before the public 
as to the best means of repressing crime by reforming 
juvenile criminals ; and perhaps, therefore, an account 
of a visit I paid on the 30th of May last te the agri- 
j cultural colony of Mettray, in France, for the reforma- 
tion and training ofj, criminal boys, may be considered 
to possess some interest. 

The colony is about three miles from Tours ; in a 
smiling, prosperous-looking country, resembling, except 
1 in its vineyards, the prettiest parts of Essex. The fine 
i hedgerows especially, an English traveller is glad to 
I greet, and a#* the more glad now, when scientific 
| farmers in England are clearing away those dear old 
! friends. Meaning to sftiy some days, 1 took a room at 
j ; the Hotel de la Colouie— a cheerful little roadside- inn, 
j near the turning which leads about 100 yards along a 
j poplar-bordered lane to the gate of the colony. On 
i tins is painted — ‘ I’arlez a la Concierge;* and here the 
portress told me, that though* Sunday and Thursday 
| are the public days, I, as a foreigner, should he 
admitted. She. made me write my name in a hook, 
and led me further along the road, mid in at andther 
i gate to tl*e large quadrangle or area of the colony, 
i round three siddfc of which stand twelve detached 
houses and the church. Avery broad gravel-road runs 
i round the area; grass lawns, edged with fine young 
, acacias and poplars, occfipy the middle part; and in 
1 the centre of all, is a stone-bas ; n of water. It looked*! 

* j 9 

; pleasant — all was fresh after the ram ; the trees were in | 
, their brightest spring green ; the acacias were in flower ; , 
; and beautiful wreaths of iristtn iu decked the front of 
j one of the houses. It was the clergymans. The 
| church stands in the centre of one side. *A part of the 
| area is occupied by a man-of-war’s masts, rigged — on 
; which, as I learned later, the boys, especially the born 
seamen from the coasts of Brittany, are delighted to 
'* practise the nautical exifircise. Several persons were 
; crossing the area; the clergyman appeared from under 
| the trees; there were boys in blue bjouses, and young 
| men in the blue uniform of the colony passing to and 
j fro, apparently pursuing their several avocations. The 
1 first thought is— how happy these young criminals are 
to be here : here is nothing to remind them of prison^ 
or crime ; nothing to recall the squalor and poverty in 
which, it is probable, most of them were born. All is 
pleasant, wholcsom^, cheerful. The concierge consigned 
me to one of these young men in uniform, & be 
: conducted round the colony ; and I found in him, as 
well as in each of those who afterwards conducted me, 

’ a very obliging and intelligent guide. He took me first 
to the large class-room, which stands on one side of, 


and a little behind, tlu* church, it is lofty and airy, 
and is provided with movable benches qnd a platform. 
On # the walls hung some prints— one of ‘the Happy 
Apprentice,* accepted at once as son-in-law and partner 
by his master — and tablets. One of these was tlu> 
table fChonncur , inscribed with the names of colonists 
entitled to this privilege by three months’ freedom 
from all punishment. Many of these names have 
been there a long time.* The erasure of a name is a 
severe punishment; not only because it is a mnik of 
disgrace, but also because persons applying to the 
colony for servants or workmen are directed in their 
choice by this fable, and by another containing the 
names of those who, in the periodical competition, have 
shewn themselves most skilfulan their different trJdes. 
To the colonists occupying the four or five highest 
places on both lisfs, prizes, varying from two francs to 
half a fr: «nc, are from time to tune awarded. There 
are at thisVjme si\ty-two agents to conduct the school 
of 035 hoys ; and this large proportion of teachers to 
pupils js doubtless one grefl£ttff*¥ison of the success of 
Mettray. 

We went intSJtehe church: it is flight and simple 
within and without; there is nothing remarkable in it 
but that, at the back of the high-altar, there is an open- 
ing to*the (gun tier eft pmutwv , where tli£ cells of punish- 
ment are so plgect^ that their occupants ncVd never 
he excluded from participating by eye and ear in the 
church-service. Round the -walls of the church are 
painted the nanus of the principal contributors to the 
colony, among whom were some few English. From 
the church door, I took a good survey of tlie buildings 
round t^e area. On the same side with the church, a 
lit tie behind it, stand the class-room and another 
building uniform with tins. On tjie right and left 
sides of the area stand ten detached houses, five on 
each, all alike; single gabled, tw^storied, broad caved, 
with the staircase on the outside, leading to the side- 
doors of the upper rooifisj sheltered by the eavc. On 
the houses given by towns pr individuals is inscribed 
the name of the giv^r: there is ‘ Maiso* do Paris/ 

4 d’Orlc.uis/ 4 do Poitiers,’ 4 de Limoges/ ‘do M. le 
Comte d’Ourclbps/ 4 de la veuve Robert.’ One is 
inscribed *]\!ai&n de Marie/ and bears a figure of 
the Virgin and Child in a central niche. This is tho 
habitation of tho youngest children, those from five 
S \ears old to ken, who are placed peculiarly under the 
care ol> the mother of Jesus. One of Shese* houses is 
occupied by the clergyman; the <4lier nine, and five 
more in different parts of the colony, are occupied by 


* .According to the last Report, nine names were inscribed from 
the eighteenth to the twenty-seventh time. 


I 
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‘families;* that is to saj', each house is inhabited by 
from forty to .fifty boys, undefc the care of a chief 
and secoiid-ch&f of the family — two young mem 
(educated in the school for teachers) appointed to f 
be constantly witji the boys when they are jn the 
house. It is found to be desirable, for the purpose of 
maintaining the esprit tie faihille , not to remove a boy 
from the family in which he is placed oil entering the 
institution. This rule, lioweveiphas one exception — 
the very voung children compose one family? and these, 
wlief hgt^ ^ro w old enough, arc drafted into otfibr 
families^ "as vacancies occur. In distributing" new- 
comers arpong the different families, especial care is 
taken that they shall form the smallest possible pro- 
portion in numbers to the* children who have already 
been partially trained and are imbued with the spirit 
of the institution ; and also — their characters and 
antecedents having been carefully studied — that fhey 
shall be classed with companions whose dispositions 
are likely to promote their reform. Ten houses were 
built expressly, and four farmhouses in the immediate 
neighbourhood have been adapted^ to receive each 
one family. Each Ijousc contains three rooms: that 
on the ground -floor is a workshop ; and each of the 
upper floors contains one room, which is bedroom, 
eating-room, or class-room, according to the hour and 
the need. 

Between the houses are sheds, wh£re the colonists 
break stones, or do qtlier wet-weather work ; and 
behind some houses is a piece of ground, divided into 
boys* gardens, where they work in tlflcir play-time, and 
on Sunday if they like it. Among these there was, of 
course, a difference; but the general a^het of the 
whole place was beautifully neat and orderly ; every- 
thing looked square^ straight, and even. One is 
impressed with the idea"bi military discipline pervad- 
ing the whole; and perhaps one w^’ces the trees at 
least would assert their independence of it, and shoot 
upwards and sideways a little out of the line. 

All we see, is in a measure the Work of the canonists. 
From the very beginning, they were employed on the 
buildings, the roads, the planting, c &c. ; and no doubt 
a feeling of home and of property springs up in their 
poor homeless hearts, as they see t their work take 
form and substance. 

We we*t into one of the workshops: there sat a 
teacher, with about twenty boys, making ^wooden 
sabots , the common chaussure of the colonists ; in the 
next, they were making leather shoes, worn here only 
on Sundays ; taifors occupied a third ; carpenters a 
fourth; and in another much larger workshop, the 
agricultural instruiffents were being repaired. The 
numbers employed in th* workshops do not, all 
together, equal the number at work in the fields. It 
is an agricultural colony. I understood, however, that 
everything used in th£ colony i^madc thqye ; there are 
probably some exceptions to this; bi^t the neat blue 
uniforms of the agents are not among* tlfkift, and they 
do great credit to the tailors’ skill. 

We went info the tapper room, then prepared for 
dinner ; and, wlfile waiting for the boys tq come in, w ( f 
had time*to Iqok roi&d and see how r easily thb room 
is converted to its three purposes. It must be from 
dO to 40 feet long* and from 15 to 20 wide ; and it is 
pretty well aired, haying the window and the door at 
opposite ends. Ten hammocks are now hobked up to j 
each wall, at a hammock’s length from the Vails ; from 


end to end of the room are fixed two or three pillars, 
fitted with rests, to support the horizontal beams 
placed ugon them every night, to which beams the 
hammocks are slung. In the wall, close to each ham- 
mock, is a little cupboard, without door, that it may 
be always op6n to inspection. To convert the room 
to school purposes, little more is necessary than to 
rearrange the benches and tables now placed for 
dinner. 1 Round the walls hang a few prints : there 
is Napoleon I., the Virgin Mary, and M. de Courteilles, 
thq. early friend and coadjutor, early and late, of M. de 
Metz, in forming Mettray.* Near the door is a small 
sleeping-place, jiartitioned off, for the chief of the 
family ; it has a window whence he can sec all that 
passes in the room, and space enough inside to receive 
any one, two, or three hoys with whom he may desire 
a private conversation. 

The bugles sound, and the approach of the family is 
heard ; their sabots clatter orderly up the stairs; their 
master-workman, whether of the field or the shop, here 
makes them over to the care of their family-chief. The 
iron pots of broth are steaming on the floor ; the boys 
stand in their places while grace is said ; and at a 
word, sit down, and 4 are helped by the ‘cider brother.* 
All is quickly and silently done. The boys do not talk 
among themselves while at meals, but they answered 
readily and intelligently any questions or remarks. 
There are two ‘elder brothers’ to each family, chosen 
by eaeh family for itself— subject, of course, to the, appro- 
bation of the superiors, who, however** Ally once have 
found occasion to interfere. These elder brothers arc 
distinguished by a red galloon ,*n the sleeve; they are 
charged with the arrangement of the room for its diffe- 
rent purposes, and they have a general superintendence 
of the conduct of their family, and are to report to the 
chiefs any infraction of rules. During the dinner, I 
looked at the countenances, and exchanged a few words 
with the boys. They ltloked generally good and kind, 
and r con tented — the variations from this expression 
were rather towards the dull and the sulky than towards 
the (.wicked. Few among them could be called other- 
wise than very plain — not one was made of porcelain 
clay — but there were some exceptions to the usual 
heavy look, some nicely turned features, and many 
bright eyes. I thought I could soon learn to distinguish 
those who had been longest at Mettray, by their 
more developed countenanced and freer manners. Jn 
guessing their age, I almost always found myself below 
the mark ; they were nearly all under-sized ; very many ‘ 
come in a very bad state of health. f After dinner, they 
have a short time of play, when tongues as well as 
limbs are let lo<$sc*. The hour allotted to dinner and 
play being over, the bugles call to the daily hour and 
half of lesson# ;t after which, all go back to field or 
workshop for four or five hours more. Of the fifteen 
hours in eaeh day, ten are spent in the field or the 
workshop. 

I was next taken to the uvash-house and laundry, - 
and to the kitchen and infirmary; both the latter are 
managed by Sisters of Charity, ofadiom nine constantly 
live here, the only female influences I had yet seen at 
work in the colony. They arc assisted by a certain 
number of^boys, who learn in helping. The kitchen, 
on the ground -floor, is beautifully clean and neat. The 
/infirmary, on the first-floor, consists of a ward, in which 
l are about ten beds, and a corridor wheor^the sisters 
receive their out-patients, and where they were then 
engaged. One little fellow was dismissed with an 
expression of non-belief in his complaints, but it was 
added : ‘ Come again in the evening if you still feel 

* M. de CourteiHea died In 18D2. 

f Mostly described in the Reports as scrofulous. 

+ The school-hours in summer are during the heat of the day;, 
in winter, they are in the morning and evening by lamplight. 
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ill.’ It seems likely enough that among the G25 many 
may covet, as a pleasing variety, a residence in this 
comfortable ward, where, among other indulgences^ 
that, elsewhere unknown, of a nice bed upon four lpgs f 
awaits them. There were five or six patients in the 
ward. The proportion of sick is generally large, as 
must be expected among these unfortunates, gathered 
chiefly from the most degraded and destitute classes ; 
hut the careful medical attendance — they are visited 
nearly every day hy a physician — the constant watch- 
fulness of the sisters, and the healthy regular life, with 
good food, good air, and w r ork apportioned to their 
strength, seldom fail to give a fair portion of health 
even to the most sickly among thorn. In the sisters’ 
quarters, which arc apart from the quadrangle, is a 
pretty little chapel for their own private use. 

I visited the register-office* as it may he called, 
•where, in the hooks kept hy the chiefs of families, 
detailing the daily conduct of each hoy, and in the cor- 
respondence held between Mettray and the col<inist and 
his masters and patrons after he leaves Mettray, the 
biography of each colonist may be in great measure 
made out. The director makes use of these details of 
daily conduct when lie is called upon to judge an 
of Jen ce. The offender is first sent to the Salle dc 
Reflexion, where he has a quiet opportunity of recover- 
ing himself; and, meantime, the director to whom he is 
reported lias time to consult the register, and judge by 
his antecedents of the character of this offence. Thus 
the* boy is guaranteed against any sudden effect of 
anger*on th%jyirt of his immediate superintendent, ami 
allowed the advantage of any previous good character 
he lias acquired. * 

By the correspondence after the colonist has left 
Mettray", M. de Metz is enabled to trace the effect of 
his discipline, and to collect the data on which to found 
the very satisfactory calculation, that 80 per cent, of 
these poor lads are redeemed to become useful and 
worthy members of 1 society. *IIad I not been afraid of 
trying my guide’s patience too much, I could* have 
pored much longer over these writings, full of proofs 
of the minute, sustained, affectionate attention given 
to the formation of the pupils’ characters, and the care 
with which they are defended after they return to the 
world. The director, hy means of his ‘ Soeicte de 
Patronage,’ which extends all over France, finds them 
places , sometimes lends them money for their outfit ; 
always placqs them undlr the special care of some one 
in the neighbourhood of their employer; and, as lonjt 
as their conduct is good, welcomes them hack to 
Mettray, which they revisit as their old home. 

Looking over these journals, I elicited some infor- 
mation from my guide as to the ftianner in which 
discipline is sustained. It appears to he very strict, 
and yet unaccompanied with any harshness. There 
is no corporal punishment, and dieting upon bread 
and water is no longer practised. The slighter 
punishments now consist chiefly in exclusion from 
some privilege. There* are good marks, which can 
be acquired and forfeited, and of which a certain 
number entitles to «iher prizes and privileges. Among 
them is that of going with tho fire-engine, to extinguish 
fires in the neighbourhood— a service the colonists 
have several timeB rendered, once having saved the 
village church: none buJfc the worthy are allowed to 
join these expeditions. Another, reserved for thk 
family th^fc has keen without reproach during the 
week, is that of marching on Sunday at the head of all 
the other families, bearing the national flag, inscribed 
* Honneur Ji la Famille.* The erasure of a name from 
the table of honour is a severe punishment ; still more 
so is solitary confinement in the cell, which may be 
light or dark, with a bread-and-water diet, the solitude 
being broken only by visits from superiors. This is 
found to work powerfully. One poor lad, who had 
probably elsewhere known corporal punishment, said I 
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lie would rather ho ^nr hipped than put into the cell; 
but ho know the cell did him most W)Od. Severest of 
all in the scale of punishments is the? being sent back 
to the Maison Centrale, the prison whence they came. 
This .is reserved for great offences, pr for running away, 
which, though probably# not the greatest offence that 
can he committed, is tmnsiderefi as a disqualification 
for Mettray. There arl no physical restraints ^neither 
holts nor bars can 1% employed to Metain the colonists 
hero, hut* a strong appeal is alvMy r s made to* them ; 
tjiey are in some sort put upon honour, a^i^aught to 
regard running away as a Rpecios of has, 

however, in a great degree succeeded. In tho fifteen 
y r ears Mettray has existed, the •attempts t*> run away 
ha^ been but thirty-four, of, which one only was suc- 
cessful. In the last few yciars, there has not been more 
than one attempt in a year. 

In the concierge’s porch to-day I saw a very nice- 
looking woman at work, the mother of two boys, who 
were standing with her chatting. She had come from 
Nantes to see them ; and as she could have their com- 
pany" but for a few hours every" day, she was staying 
some days at the hotel. She was so well dressed, and 
looked, both inwardly and outwardly, so respectable, 
the first thought that occurred to qu» was, how could 
her sons have fallen into the kimf of trouble that brings 
hoys to Mettray". 1 afterwards noticed, in a lteport, 
that there were at Mettray some hoys belonging to 
what are commonly" called Ihe hotter classes, and that 
usually they are those who give the most trouble. My 
guide told me, that about a fourth part of the number 
now at Mettray could not be pillowed intercourse# with 
their parents or (so-called) friends, and many have 
none desirous to*corrcspond with them ; hut still there 
arc many who may and do, under certain regulations, 
receive visits and correspond, and scores of letters are 
sometimesVrittcn and sent in a day". After returning 
to my hotel, I continued to hear the bugle-sounds at 
intervals till the hour of rcjjy^ng. 

Next morning, the same cheerful sounds w r akcd me 
at five o’clockfUhe summer hour for rising. It was 
Thursday, a .public day, hut rain^, and the visitors ' 
were not very numerous. About ten o’clock, a great 
number — perhaps J00 — of the hoys were collected in 
the llrge class-room to sing. They sang from notes, 
and in parts. »Tlje music and words were jfood, and 
well adapted, and the singers kept good time ; but the 
voices, ranging over many years of age, though some 
might be good, ye re such as no teaching could bring 
into harmony. The hoys next performed military 
evolutions, which appeared to me far betty suited to 
their taste and capacity. They marched to the sounds 
of druil and fife, bugle and ophicleide, played by a band 
of themselves. Both marching and music were done 
con amorc , and in both the young ^rcnchmen seemed 
in their element. After many evolutions, to which 
the broad space of gravel before mentioned afforded 
room enough, the band, augmen#d in number, played 
many airs very" respect '*bih r . The amount of skill they 
can acquire on their instruments is probably" not very 
great, but enough to be of much use to them in after- 
life ; not only to tbos» who enlist in the artny, but also 
to those wfco inhabit country villages, as it often 
induces the clergyman to give them a part in the 
service of flie ‘church. It appeared to me that the 
public day was so skilfully contrived, as to cause no 
interruption, only a change & the daily activity. If 
.there was less work in the field anefcthe shop, there 
Vas more practising of marching and of music. 

I was conducted over a part of theP farm this day, 
and was shewn the cattle, stall-fed# I saw the boys dis- 
persed about, in all varieties of agricultural labours. ^ I 
learned that the object is rather to fit them for labourers 
Under thJ ordinary system, than to initiate them into 
any very fiew or scientific plans by winch they would 
ntpf bo likely to gain immediate employment. They are 
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so well trained in the usual farm-work, that there is 
quite a competition among the neighbouring farmers 
for their sen ice*' A certain portion of land belongs 
to the colony, and two or three farms in addition are 
held on lease — I believe, in all, about 500 acres. I 
visited two of the, families (located in the outlying 
farms, and, much as Oic newjiouses had pleased me, 
I foun$ these old-adapted dwellings more accordant 
with my old -fashioned ideas of a home, especially 
because the workiLYister and {Sb workmajter’s wife 
have rock.- s under the same roof with the family-head 
ami v l;ildrcn. The wife, a comfortable matroti, 

reigns over the kitchen-department, assisted by u boy, 
who, she sjjid, was not*- a mauvais gars, though she was 
obliged to tell him the same thing a thousand times. 
She had been at Mottray.froni the beginning: she 
seemed quite a fixture, and -was just the kind of 
homely, mdtherly body to do the boys good ; sometimes 
perhaps scolding them, and sometimes perhaps a little 
petting them, but, on* the w hole, brushing up their 
young hearts, and remindingthem pleasantly of woman- 
kind. In the farmhouse, of course, no workshop is 
needed ; the one room is used as a kitchen, and the 
other is fitted up, as usual, lor the three purposes of 

i sleeping, eating, and learning, in* the kitchen, the 
pas mauvais gats vftis preparing potatoes; another 
lad, a little poorly, w'as nursing a kitten by the fireside. 
Two doves were cooing on the kitchen-table. I staged 
to see the dinner, which w^s conducted like the former, 
and it helped to confirm my impression of the good- 
feeling between masters and boys. Their manners to 
eacl%other are free from harshness on the one side, and 
from fear on the other. * 

This Thursday was the last day of^May, the month 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the close of it w r as to 
he celebrated by a little religious festival. 1 lnul observed 
the Sisters of Charity going to and from pin church, 
sometimes followed by boys carrying pots of artificial 
fiovrers, and the clergyman directing others who were 
preparing the front ofmhiy's house for illumination. 
In the evening, as soon as it was darl^ the little girl 
of the hotel, who 'had been telling ife frequently how 
‘ snperbe,’ ‘ charmanto,’ and ‘ admirable* the sight 
would be, summoned me to behold it. Unfortunately, 
it rained; nevertheless, not only *all the colony was 
assembled, but many visitors also. The high-altar was 
brilliant with a hundred lights, arfd gVy with llowers. 
We had a little church-service, alid a very earnest 
exhortation from the clergyman, especially addressed 
to the colonists, wherein he urged them to seek the 
blessed Virgin’s help on all occasions of sorrow, temp- 
tation, fma distress, depending cm her sympathy and 
love for alj her children. We went out of th<^ church 
to admire the house of Mary, which was prettily 
adorned with coloured lamps and mirrors. The horn- 
band played its* prettiest airs : the good director 
walked about among his family of G25 redeemed or 
redeeming souls, parting heads, and speaking kind 
words— he and all the eldera ^nd pastors and masters, 
enjoying the young people! enjoyment of the scene, 
which, to their imaginations, was brightened by the 
idea of M 4 ?ry-mother looking down upon them. I 
thought if ever man was happy, the good director 
must be so that evening in looking yound upon the 
work he, under God, was the means oflaceohiplishing. 

On Sunday, 3d June, I spent many hours in the 
i colony. At eight-o’clock mass, the church was full ; 
the floor, and $reat part of the galleries, w’tfre filled 
with the J)oys in tliefr best clothes— gray* jackets anti 
trousers. Ag&its walked up and down the %liurch 
among the. boys the whole time— I presume, to keep 
order ; but I did not see that they had occasion once 
to interfere. The horn-music and the singing, in both 
of which the boys performed the principal parts, made 
' U P a l^ge portion of the service, and probably secured 
their interest in what might otherwise have seemed a 
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little long. But it is no new remark, that the Homan 
Catholic church-service is far more agreeable than our 
* own <to sugli slaves of the eye and ear as children and 
other uncultivated people are apt to be. I was more 
'than usually struck with this on Thursday night, 
seeing how easily an act of worship in the Homan 
Catholic nftuiner lends itself to the purposes of a 
festival. Aftey mass, the director holds a general 
audit, ns. it were, of the moral accounts of the week, 
and awards his praise and blame accordingly. * At this 

I was not allowed to be present ; but I saw tho after- 
noon's proceedings, and admired the skill of the con- 
ductors in keeping Sunday a holiday, and yet filling 
it with useful and interesting employments, though 
such, perhaps, as w'ould not all be admitted in tho 
Protestant plan. 

There is a great d<jal of military, and, I believe, 
naval exercise ; but the last I did not see. In the 
military exercises, each family forms a separate band, 
marchiqg under its own flag, which it is a distinction 
to bear; and, as already said, the family without 
reproach during tlic week heads all the rest under the 
national flag. It was amusing to see the martial airs 
of the little family of Mary, and especially of the 
standard-bearer. I believe all the boys of the colony, 
or nearly all, w'orc present in the compact bodies that 
look so little space. There was next the fire-engine 
exercise, some boys being harnessed to the engines, 
wdule others rode upon them as they trotted at a quirk 
pace round and round the area. Their skill in the 
management of the fire-engine has beer} pne nutans of 
overcoming the dislike with which their settlement 
was at first regarded by the neighbours. They are 
now considered as useful and desirable, instead of 
mischievous. There was much placing on the horns. 
There was a large party taken out for a walk in the 
country with some of the masters, while tho boys 
who by reason of lameness, sickness, or other cau-e, 
could not be of the party, remained playing at games — 
marbles and leap-frog seemed the popular sports. They 
attend a second mass in the course of the afternoon. 

1 went again in the evening. Exercises were over, 
hoys were walking about, some in parties of two and 
three, talking; or they were playing games in larger 
parties ; or they were playing airs upon their instru- 
ments about the area. They seemed to be all at 
liberty, and as if they knew bow to enjoy it. The 
Virgin Mary's little family onme clattering on — they 
Jiad their sabots on again — in a compact body, with 
their }oung cluf da fa milk. He invited me to join in • 
their evening-prayer, and then to see them go to bed. 

I followed them up the steps : the cider brother was in 
tlic room. The little fellows all took their places, each 
by his (5wn hammock. At a word from the elder 
brother, all kneeled down, and a prayer was said. At 
the end, they Till joined, and I heard the words : 1 C’est 
mu faute, c’est ma faute, e’est ma grande faute.’ A 
pause, and then all rose. Four of the biggest boys 
took up the beams which Iqy close to tlic w r all, and 
placed them on the pillars ; then each unhooked and 
slung his hammock to the beam. All was as quietly and 
quickly done ns if they had beentrained soldiers at a 
review'. The young chef called the youngest child in 
the colony^ little Bertrand, five years old, who had 
been brought here because found begging — a more 
/ortunate begging could hardly be than that which 
'brought poor Bertrand to Mcttray. The young chef 
caressed him, and asked him if lie had Wen a good 
boy; and he, though shy, and afraid to raise his 
voice and break the regulation silence, looked round 
smiling, and like ftv6 years old. When the hammocks 
were all slung, each child, at tho word, ’pulled off his 
Sunday jacket and trousers, and put them in the 
cupboard, carefully smoothing them and making the 
edges even. This seemed to be a very anxious affair ; 
they were very long about it, and nobody hurried 
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them. The elder brother stdbd by the open window, 
where the sunset was streaming in. All was silent, 
till the horns were heard plowing the letraitc under the* 
window. Then all the little white-shirted figures turned 
into their nests, heads and feet alternately to the wall, 1 
tlyit the heads might not he tempted by neighbourhood 


yet their ranks are aftrays full ; and at any time, if 
ten additional agents Vere needed, there would lie no 
difficulty in supplying them. Of theif general charac- 
ter, M. de Metz gave me some striking examples. For 
instance, lately it was feared — with too much reason, 
as haft been proved — that a very important contribution 


to talk together. They gathered their blankets about to the support of Mottrify, which it bad received from 
them, and I wished them good -night and good-bye. In the time of its foundation, would be withdrawn. The 
the area below, I found the good director walk vig about director, whose arrangements were art l made in flropor- 
listening to the horns playing their pretty airs; a few tion to the means 1;.* regarded as^c4tnin, Was greatly 
hoys were still to he seen ; one was at the top of the embarrass'd how to proceed. lie Sen fbarcc^e'hiight 
mast. The young men were returniiigfrom their evening- 1*‘ obliged to give up the w hole. The n gemj fon, h wiring 
walks, and each receiving, as lie came in, a kind word of hi^nnxicty, went to him, cut rent dmglit be 

of greeting from the head of this happy federation. allowed to do all m their power to avert such a eatas- 
I found practically that M. do Met/s kindness was tropic. They would 1 do double work \\>t half-pav, 
readily extended to those v. ho took an interest in his only do not lot it he given up,’ was their language. M. 
work. By his patience in answering my inquiries, do Metz accepted their ofiefs to some extent. But the 
many things were made clear t<f me, and the impression greatest proof of the virtues of the agents is still to he 
of the whole was greatly deepened and enlarged. I found in their succor with the boys. That so large a 
learned that he was first led to form the plan by his nutnher of young horii-iind-bml rebels should be kept 
sad experience, as a magistrate in Paris, of the Quantity so steadily in the right road, must he imputed far 
of juvenile crime, and the impossibility, as things then I more to the liviug examples than to the dead rule l>y 
were, of carrying out the wise law that delinquents winch they are guided. Things march sans la vaundrn. 


under sixteen years of age should he treated as sans 
(lisrrrncmcut, and sent, not to prison, hut to school 
There was no place of punishment for them where they 


timillerie. That M. de Metz has been able to find and 
| to inspire so larjv a number of efficient woAers with 
such pious and patient zeal, is tact that makes one 


would not he certainly made worse. He stirred up a hesitate which to admire most, him or his agents. Hut 
national interest in the subject. ITo and others were nothing is more contagious than goodness, especially 
smit by government to examine and report upon the goodness in action, and of which the effects are so 
reformatory prisons in the United States and else- obvious and undeniable as ttiese are. The accounts I 
whero; and on his return, lie began to assemble the found in the Reports were made up to the 1st of 
agents throTSg’n whose assistance he proposed to carry January 1 S54. Nine hundred and fifty- three colonists 
out the desired work. Having found, in July had ironc out into the world :#of these, 77-1 have iflain- 

twenty-three \ oung i^en willing to devote themselves i tainod excellent characters, fiS conduct themselves 
to it, lie shut himself up with them for six months to | moderately well,*J8 have been lost sight of, and 103 
form them to his purpose, commencing thus the Kcok have relapsed into bad ways. 


Pn'imrntoirc , or School for Teachers ; in January IS 10, If 103 firs 
he took eight criminal hoys to work upon. At the considered \hal 


first seems a large proportion, it must b.> 
IuiA 'great many have been dismissed from 


end of a year, lie had a leaven wherewith to leaven a Mettray — their time being completed — at twelve years 
larger lump, and he increased his numbers. JJ. de old. M. do Metz is always- ^desirous to retain the 
Courtoillcs gave the ground on which the houses were colonists several years, and to an age when they may 
built, and on which the first farm was formed. In five have n.'qmrcdVjpnie strength and^ independence of 
months, five houses were built, and in ten months, | character. Many do, in fact, spend eight and nine years 


built, and on which the first farm was formed. In five | have n.'qmrcdVjpnie strength and^ independence of 
months, five houses were built, and in ten nnmtlis, character. Many do, in fact, spend eight and nine years 
accommodation was provided for 120 children. In there. Among the letters quoted in the Reports are 
sixteen years, not only has Mettray grown to its sorae % most gratifying testimonies from the employers 
present state and size, hut it lias been the parent of I of discharged colonists : several from the commanders 

forty-nine more colonics in France. M. de (kmrtcilles I of regiments ki ^hicli colonists are serving* or have 

not only gave the ground, but. also his time, thought, | served; one from the maire and cure' of the district to 

and labour to the cause with as much zeal as M. [which the youth belonged, thanking the conductors of 

do Metz himself; and his death, which happened J the colony for paving given them, instead of a poor 
suddenly, and while he was yet in vigour, about three little vagabond, a useful and worthy member of society ; 
years ago, is represented as the greatest loss M. de another, more interesting still, from a coexist, who, 
Metz could have had in his work. lie lias, indeed, having been nine years at Mettray, and having there 
agents, to whom ho confides great responsibilities, and become* a skilful carpenter, emigrated in the course of 
some who take charge of the whole colony during his time to Lima, from which after a while lie sent to M. 
occasional absences. The spirit of tlx* whole body of do Metz, in his wife's name and his qjvn, the sum of 100 
agents seems to he remarkably devoted and disinte- francs, to entitle him to become a founder of Mettray, 
rested. They are mostly young men from nineteen to ‘ where he had received such good counsels, and had 
twenty-five or six ; some seem to be five or ten years been — thanks to (Jod, and to ItlfdcMetz — enabled to 
older, and a few are grify-headed : these Inst I under- become a workman, ani earn his living.’ 
stood to have been in the colony since its Commence- ‘Nothing can he more simple than Mettray,' said 
ment. It is easy believe what was said by an old M. dc Metz. 1 We have religion for our basis, the 


stood to have been in the colony since its Commence- ‘Nothing can he more simple than Mettray, said 
ment. It is easy believe what was said by an old M. dc Metz. 1 We have religion for our basis, the 
servant and friend of M. de Metz, that those who have family spirit for our i>ond, and military discipline for 
once been enlisted in his service never willingly leave our rule.’ *Tlie arrangement in families is the point 
him; and it is as much to he believed tliat lie never upon \vhirji # he*lays perhaps more stress than upon any 
abandons them. But it canuot be only personal attach- other. The intimate acquaintance it enables the chiefs 
ment to M. de Metz tliat secures such zealous ar& to have with their children, the bond ’’t makes among 
high-mituM service to the colony. These young men the children, and the interest encouraged in each for the 
are generally from the middle classes ; many of them wellbeing oj 1 all the rest, are^all very-important. The 
were horn in easy circumstances. They are all well facility of management also, wh*re all are nearly of an 
educated and wAl mannered, and capable oftfilling age, having the same wants, powers, anfl limitations, is 
much moro profitable situations than those they occupy a great advantage. All these advantages ate obvious j 
at Mettray. Yet when such situations are offered to but in these artificial families the great bond of the 
them, they are seldom tempted to leave the task they natural family, the mother, is wanting. It is very 
have undertaken here. It is one of continual labour difficult to suggest how the want can bo supplied, but 
and watchfulness, and of very small emolument •, and one cannot doubt that it is much felt. 
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In the physical economy of Mettray, it appeared to 
me that water was much too s&intily used. I could 
not learn that flticre was any provision for personal 
cleanliness beyond the daily face-and,-hands washing, 
and the occasional summer bathing. No doubt, it is 
very difficult so to arrange matters as fully and fitly to 
supply this need ; but ty) those #ho believe, as I do, that 
cleanliness is next to godlinets, it will seem worth 
any effort. That the health ot*’the colonists would be 
improved, 4heir fVelinga and i^elleets, and conse- 
quently jjiheir countenances, brightened ; tlreir self- 
respetf. incased ; in short, that they would rise in the 
scale beings by means of a daily thoqpugh 

cleansing of the pores, is my conviction, and not less so 
that the trouble and expense of the necessary separate 
apparatus, and the time spent in using it, would he 
abundantly repaid by increjfsed energy on the part of 
the colonists. 

It might almost seem, by what has been said, as if 
no freedom of action or independence at all were left 
to the colonists, but as "if they were constantly under 
orders. This is, however, not quite the case. They 
are always consulted as to what business they will 
learn ; and if, after a time, they desire to change it, 
they are aftowed to do so, on conditional first obtaining 
one of the prizes for skill in the first business ; thus 
proving that the wish for change does. not spring from 
idleness. It is generally found, that by the time they 
have acquired the skill necessary to gain a prize, the 
desire for change is gone #)y. Again, they have the 
means of earning some money, in the^shape. both of 
prizes and of wages. This is not paid to them at the 
time,«but is put down tq their account in the colony 
savings-bank. Each boy knows what he is possessed 
of, and entitled to receive on leaving 4he colony. He 
can draw portions of it while he remains, for useful 
purchases in the colony, but not ‘go shopping’ else- 
w'hcre. Some colonists have received r ~« i mroh as 100 
francs on their going out into the world. Again, it has 
been already mentione^lyjt the choice of the elder 
brothers rests with the colonists ; and the office, which 
of course any one of them may he calJM to fill, is one 
of importance. In*the troubles of 1848, not only the 
teachers but the boys had occasion to exert their 
powers of resistance ; and both thg former and the 
latter proved their resolution against the solicitations 
of the travelling incendiaries who wquld* have enlisted 
them in their train. 

The military discipline carried through Mettray 
qualifies and disposes many of the bqys for soldiers, 
and the director is well pleased they should become so, 
since thus ihey are removed from the old influences 
which led them astray. Up to the 1st of January 
1864, 963 colonists had gone out into the world : of 
these, 387 are agriculturists, 284 soldiers or sailors, 
282 artisans. Of # the 284 soldiers or sailors, 1 lias 
received the medal of the Legion of Honour, 9 have 
become officers, 17 have become corporals, and many 
are first-soldiers. m * 

i School-learning, as has beea seen, takes but a small 
part of the colonists* time, ifabour forms their prin- 
cipal means of training ; and the fruits of their labour 
are useful, arid indeed necessary, t swards their support, 
though very far indeed from being sufficient fcr it. The 
government allowance for each boy is fourteen sous per 
day ; the remainder of the expenses are frnid. by means 
of subscriptions, helped by the boys’ labour. 

The director was locating a family, with thqjr two 
chiefs, upon a neighbouring farm, independent of the 
colony, whore the tanner nad requested their services. 
He regarded it ofijy as an experiment. 

Much more might? be said in praise of Mettray ; I 
believe very little more could be said in the way of 
criticism, .Many attempts at reformatory-schools are 
being inado in England ; I wish I may have Induced all 
interested ht stick attempts, if they have not *yet seen 


and studied Mettray, to tdo so without loss of time, to 
catch its spirit, even if they do not in every respect 
pdopt^its form. 


i 

LA RABBIATA. 

IN 0*WO CHAPTERS.— CONCLUSION. 

Laurella seated herself at the stern of the boat, and 
half turned her back to Antonipo, so that,he could see 
only her pfofile. Her features were even more stem than 
usual. The hair hung down over her low forehead, a 
determined expression hovered round the finely cut 
nostril, and the full lips were firmly closed. 

When they had thus traversed a good part of the 
way in silence, she was much inconvenienced by the 
intensity of the heat, and took her bit of bread out of 
the handkerchief, whieh'she tied over her plaits. Then 
she began to eat the bread, her only dinner, for not a 
morsel had crossed her lips at Anacapri. Antonino, 
after a Moment’s pause, took from a basket, which 
had been full in the morning, two oranges. 

‘ Here is something to eat with your bread, Laurella,’ 
said he ; ‘ hut do not think I kept them back on pur- 
pose for you : they fell out of the basket into the boat, 
and I found them when I came back from selling the 
rest.’ 

‘ Eat them yourself : the bread is enough for me.* 

‘ But they are refreshing in this heat, Laurella, and 
you have walked far.’ 

‘ They gave me a glass of water up at the vinqyard, 
and that lias already refreshed me.* 

‘ As you will,’ he replied, letting them fall back into 
the basket. A renewed silence. The sea was as smooth 
ns glass, and hardly murmured round the keel ; even 
the white sea-gulls, which build in the caves, moved 
noiselessly to their prey. 

‘ You might take the oranges to your mother,’ began 
Antonino again. 

‘We have some at Home still; and when those 
are finished, I can buy others.’ 

‘Oh, just take them to her, with a greeting from me.’ 

‘ W#hy, she does not know you ! ’ 

‘ Then you might tell her who I am.’ 

‘ 1 do not know you either.’ It was not the first time 
she had so disowned his acquaintance. A year before, 
when the painter first came to Sorrento, it happened on 
a Sunday that Antonino, with other young men of the 
town, were engaged, in an open space near the principal 
street, playing at Boccia. It was there the painter first 
saw Laurella, who, with a pitcher on her head, walked 
by without observing him. The Neapolitan, struck 
with her appearance, stood gazing after her, although 
he was injbhc ver^f' midst of the game, and three steps 
might have placed him in safety. A hard hall against 
his ankle must have reminded him this was not a place 
where he might lose himself in thought. He looked 
round, as though awaiting an apology ; but the young 
sailor who had thrown the ball, stood silently and 
scornfully in the midst of his friends, and the stranger, 
thinking it advisable to avoid a dispute, quietly took 
his departure. But the matter wi* talked about, and 
was again brought* up when the painter openly pro- 
posed for Laurella. 

4 1 know nfcthing of him,’ she said indignantly, when 
the painter inquired if she refused him for the sake 
of that uncivil youth. But the circumstance had come 
t& her ears, and when she met Antonino sta always 
/recognised him. 

And there they sat in tho boat like the bitterest 
enemioc, while the hearts of both beatliigh. Antonino’a 
Usually good-tempered face was very red; he lashed 
the waves till tho foam besprinkled him ; and his lips 
trembled occasionally, as though giving vent to evil 
words. She pretended to observe nothing, put on her 
most nonchalant air, and, leaning ov^r the side of the 
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boat, ldfc the water trickle through her fingers. Then 
she took the handkerchief off again, and arranged her 
hair as though she were quite alone in the boat^ but, 
her eyebrows still moved convulsively, an<> it was in 
vain she strove to cool her burning cheeks by pressing 
her wet hands against them. 

They had now got about half-way across, qnd no other 
boat was visible ; the island had been left behind, the 
coast before them lay far distant in the sunlight, and 
not even a sea-mew disturbed the solitude. Antonino 
looked around him. A thought seemed to flifsh across 
his mind ; the colour faded suddenly from his face, and 
ho let the oars fall. Involuntarily, Laurella tuAed 
towards him, collected and fearless. 

4 1 must make an end of this ! ’ burst forth the young 
man ; 4 it has already lasted too long, and I only wonder 
at my own patience. You say you do not know me ! 
Have you not seen long enough that when with you 
my feelings are well-nigh ungovernable, that my heart 
has been full, and that I have longed to speak to you ? 
And then you put on that don’t-care face, ahd turn 
your back to me.’ 

4 What had I to say to you?’ she inquired shortly. 
‘I have indeed remarked that you wished to make my 
acquaintance ; but I had no desire to hear my name in 
every one’s mouth, for no end. Yes, I say for no end, | 
for I should never take you for a husband — neither 
you nor any one else.’ 

‘Nor any one else ? You will not always speak thus. 
Because you sent off the painter : bah ! you were 
only fe child then. The day will yet come when you 
will feel lonSfy, and then, foolish as you now are, you 
will take the first good offer.’ 

‘No one knows his future. It is possible my mind 
may change ; but what is that to you ? ’ 

‘ What is that to me I ’ he exclaimed, and bounded 
from his scat, so that every plank quivered. ‘ What is 
that to me ! and you oa'n still a$k that when you know 
the state I am in. Know, then, the miserable wretch 
shall perish you dare to prefer before me!’ # 

‘ Have I promised myself to you ? Can I help it if a 
your head is turned? What right have you over 
me ? ’ • 

‘ Oh,’ he cried, ‘ it is not written down, to be sure *, 
no lawyer has inscribed it in Latin, anil affixed his 
seal thereto ; but this 1 know, that I have as much 
right over you as I have to enter heaven if I act 
uprightly. Ho you imagine I will look on when you 
go to church with another, and the girls pass by me 
with a shrug of the shoulders ? Will I submit to th&f 
degradation ? * 

‘ I)o aB you like. I shall not be intimidated, threaten 
as you will. I suppose, I also may i^o as I please.’ 

‘You shall not say so long,’ he replied, while every 
limb shook. ‘I am man enough not to submit any 
longer to have my life made miserable by a froward 
girl. Ho you know that you are here in my power, 
and must do as I will?’ She started slightly, and her 
eyes flashed. 

‘ Kill me, if you dare f* she said slowly. 

‘One must do nothing by halves/ he said in a more 
subdued voice. ‘I # cannot help it, my child/ lie con- 
tinued almost sadly, and as though* in a dream ; ‘ but 
we must both go down — both together — agd now ! ’ lie 
shouted, and clasped her suddenly in his arms. But 
the next moment he dre^ back his right hand, and the 
blood spurted out : she had bitten him severely, V 

‘Must-do as you will?’ she cried, pushing hirm 
away with a sudden movement. * We shall see if I am 
in your power J * JV'ith these words, she sprang over the 
side of the boat, and disappeared for a moment beneath 
the water. She came up again immediately, her dress 
dinging tightly round her, her hair, loosened by the 
water, hanging heavily round her heck ; and she threw 
out her arms energetically, and swam on without another 
syllable towards the distant shore. The sudden alarm 


seemed to have bereft Antonino of his senses. He stood 
bent forward in the boat, with his eyes fixed rigidly on 
the girl, as though a miracle were parsing before his 
sight. Then he shook himself, seizetl the oars, and 
followed her, with every nerve disfbnded, whilst the 
bottom of the boat was reddened .with the stream of 
blood which continued tc^flow fo^tli. In a moment he 
was by her side, fast a# she swam. ‘In the name of 
our holy Mother/ he died, f come . into the b#at. I 
have been a fool ! IT^ven knows w>at can?£ over me. 

A flash ofiight seemed to dazzle my 1 brain ; 1 wa» mad, 
a»d did not know what I was Joying or doh^^I do not 
ask you to forgive me, Laurella; I onfcpTCLV «4i/ save 
your life, by entreating you to get in again.’ She 
swam on as though she had hearfl nothing. ** 

4 "fou can never reach the land ; it is at least two 
miles off. Think of your* mother; if anything were 
to happen to you, she would die of grief.’ Laurella 
measured the distance to the shore -with her eye, 
then, without replying, she swam towards the boat, 
and grasped the side with her hands. He stood up 
to help her ; his jacket, which had lain on the bench, 
slipped into the water as the boat was drawn on one 
side by the girl’s weight. She swung herself up, and 
took possession o£ her former seat. When Ifc saw her 
safe, he resumed the oars, whilst jjhe tried to wring out 
her dripping garments, and to shake the water from 
her hair. 

Whilst thus engaged, her eyes fell on the bottom of 
the boat, anil she now first perceived the blood. She 
cast a rapid glance towards the hand with which, as 
though un wounded, he was using the oar. 

4 Here ! ’ she said, and expended her handkerchief 
to him. He shook his head, and rowed on. At length 
she stood up, went to him, and bound the handkerchief 
tightly round the deep wound. She then, notwith- 
standing his opposition, took one of the oars herself, sat 
down oppoVit^btft without looking at him, and fixed 
her eyes on the oar, reddened with blood, at the same 
time impelling forward throat with powerful strokes. 
They were both pale and silent. As they approached 
the land, they V ere met by the fishermen going out td 
lay their nig*#-nets. They shouted to Antonino, and 
jeered at Laurella; but neither looked up or replied 
with word. The* sun still stood tolerably high over 
Trocida when they reached the shore. Laurella again 
shook out hcrtdrqps, which was by this tinfe almost 
dry, and sprang to land. 

The old spinner who had seen them start in the 
morning was af$ain upon the beach. 4 What is the 
matter with your hand, Tonino?’ she cried. ‘Holy 
Mary ! the boat is swimming in blood ! ’ * 

‘ It is nothing, good mother/ replied the young man. 

4 1 havS rased the skin a little, but it will be well by 
to-morrow. That unlucky blood is always at the 
surface, ready to flow forth, and .make things look 
worse than they arc.’ 

4 1 will come and lay herbs on^t, comrade. Wait ; I 
shall be with you in a minute.’ 

‘ Ho not trouble jvfufself, Goody. It is all right 
now, and by to-morrow it will be well, and forgotten. I 
have a healthy skin, which heals up directly.’ j 

‘ Addio ! ’ said Lautella as she turned fhto the path 
up the asceBt. 

4 Good-»v#ni[ig/ cried the young man, but without 
looking at her. 

He then removed his tackle and the baskets from the 
boat, and climbed up the litfte stone-steps to his hut. 

I No one bu$ himself inhabited the frA rooms, through 
whicl* he now began to pace up%nd dqjprn. ’There was 
more air than there had been in the morning, and it 
came in refreshingly through the* open windows ; the 
solitude, too, was delightful to him. He stood some 
time befye the little picture of the Virgin, and gazed 
thoughtfully on the glory which surrounded it ; but he 
did not pray, for he knew not what petition to make, 
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now that all hope was gone. c-Time had seemed to 
stand still to-day; he longed tor night, for lie was 
weary, and the floss of blood affected him more than 
he imagined. lie felt a sharp pain .in his hand, and 
seating himself on a chuir, loosened the bandage. The 
blood, which had been repressed, hurst out again, and 
the hand all around tl*e wounft was much swollen. He 
v ashed it carefully, and strovc*to cool it. £)n examining 
it again, ho could dearly trace the marks of Lauretta's 
teeth. ‘She was v <m?ht,’ he saitfqp ‘I was a brute, and 
descrfec^no better. 1 will send back her handkerchief 
to-mo^rov^^v Giuseppe. J « 

WnefP*ft£hfar again bound up his hand as weR-as lie 
could with the aid of his teeth, lie threw" himself on the 
bed and cltaed his eyeVs. The bright moon awoke f him 
from a doze, and the hand seemed even more painful 
than before. Ho had just raised himself to soothe the 
beating jmlses with water, when he heard a noise at 
the door. 

‘Who is there?’ cyied he; and lifting the latbh, 
Lauretta stood before him ! Without a word, she 
walked in, threw' off the covering she w ore on her head, 
and placed a little basket on the table. Then she drew 
a long breath. 

‘You* come to fetch your hiyulkercliicf,’ said 
Antonino ; ‘ but you npglit ha\ o been spared the trouble, 
as to-morrow morning early I should have requested 
Giuseppe to take it to you.’ 

‘ It is nothing about the handkerchief,’ she replied 
quickly. ‘1 have been ofi the hillside to gather herbs 
for you, to stop the bleeding. There and she raised 
the cover of the basket. 

‘Why did you give yoiirself so much trouble?’ said 
he without any bitterness. ‘ I am better already — 
much better; and if 1 were worse, iHvould be nothing 
but vhafc I deserve. Why have you come at this 
hour? Suppose any one were to find you h^re! You 
know how they chatter even when'/lu# have no 
foundation.’ 

‘I care for none ! ’ she s%\d hastily. ‘ I will see your 
hand, and apply these herbs, for you can never manage 
it by yourself.’ f * 

‘I tell you there is no necessity.’ 

‘Then let me see it myself, that T may believe you.’ 
lie could not resist her when she £ook his bantf and 
removed^ the bandage. She started when she saw the 
violent swelling, and exclaimed : ‘Holy* Virgin 2’ 

‘It lias hied a little,’ said he ; ‘but a day or two will 
set it all right.’ She shook her head. 

‘It will be a week at least before *vou can go out 
to sea again.’ 

‘Nonsense. It will he well by the day after to- 
morrow at latest. Besides, what does it signify ? * 
Meanwhile, she had re-washed the wound, to* which 
he submitted like a child. She then placed upon it 
the healing herbs, which almost instantly relieved the 
fever, and bound up the hand with strips of linen which 
she had brought in ^er little basket. When she had 
finished — 

‘ I thank you, Lauretta,’ sail tie. ‘ And now— listen ! 
If you will favour me stillbirth er, forgive me for the 
madness which took possession of me to-day, and forget 
all I said or Aid. I do not myself fcnow how it happened. 
You were not the cause, Lean assure you; and you 
shall never again hear anything froi$ that can 
displease you.’ • fj*, 

‘ It is I who have to ask your pardon,’ interrupted she. 

‘ 1 ought to have put th®gs before you in another and 


‘ It was* necessary, and quite time that I should be 
brought to my senses,* he replied; ‘and, as I have 
before skid, it is of no consequence. Do not speak of 
pardon: you have done me good, and I than& you for 
it. And now go home, and to bed ; and there -is your 
haud|5Srbhief— you can take it with you.’ He held it 



towards her, but she still stood there, and appeared 
struggling with herself. At last she said : 

‘You lost your jacket, too, through my means, and I 
know the # price of the oranges was in it. 1 thought 
of this only on my way home ; and 1 cannot exactly 
make it up to, you, for we have no money, and if 
we had, it^vould belong to iny mother. But here is 
the silver cross the painter put on my table the last 
time he was with us. I have not looked at it since 
then, and do not wish it to remain in^ny box any 
longer. If you sett it— it is worth at least a couple 
of piasters, my mother said at the time — your loss 
wilrbe almost replaced, and what remains 1 w ill try 
to earn by spinning at night after my mother is 
asleep.’ 

‘I will take nothing!’ answered he shortly, and 
pushing awny the bright cross which she had drawn 
from her pocket. * 

‘You must take it,’ said she. ‘Who knows how 
long it may be before you can earn anything with that 
hand. There it lies, and I will never look at it again.’ 

‘ Then throw it into the sea ! ’ 

‘Why, it is no gift I make you; it is nothing more 
than your right, and what you ought in justice to 
receive.’ 

‘Bight ? 1 have no right over anything of yours. If. 
in future, you should' meet me anywhere, do me the 
favour not to look at me, that T may not think you 
remember bow wrongly 1 acted towards you. And now 
good-night, and let the subject drop.’ 

He laid her handkerchief in the basket, and thor cross 
by its side; then closed the lid. When Tie looked up, 
ho started. Large heavy drops were rotting down 
Lauretta’s cheeks. * 

‘Holy Madonna!’ lie cried, ‘arc you ill? You are 
trembling from head to foot ! ’ 

‘It is nothing,’ she said. ‘I will go homo;’ and 
she turned towards the door ; but her emotion o\ em- 
powered her, and leaning ]ier head against the door-post, 
she sqbbod aloud. He hastened towards her, but before 
he could lake her hand, she threw herself into his arms. 

‘I cannot hear it ! ’ she cried, clinging to him like a 
dying, creature to life. ‘ I cannot hear your speaking so 
kindlj r , and bidding me leave you, when 1 am con- 
scious of having done you so much injury. Strike me ! 
tread me under your feet! curse me even! or if it he 
true that you love me still, after all J have done, 
here, take me, keep me, do \yith me what you will ; 
only do not send me away from you thus ! ’ Sobs 
Sgain interrupted her. lie held her for a time in 
his arms in silence. 

‘If I still love you!’ cried lie at length. ‘Holy 
Mother! do you jmagine all my heart’s blood has run 
out of that little wound? I)o you not feel it there 
beating in my breast, as though it would burst ? If 
you only say fliis to try me, or out of pity for me, go 
away, and I will try to forget this also. You shall not 
think yourself guilty, because you know what I sutler 
about you.* 

‘ No ! ’ she replied firmly, Wl looking up eagerly 
from his shoulder through her swimming tears. ‘ I 
love you ! and, lest I should let^you see it, 1 have 
struggled strongly'against it. * But now I will behave 
differently, fyr I could not help looking at you if I met 
you in the street. And now,’ added she solemnly, 
‘receive this kiss, that you m&y say to yourself it you 
foubt again : “ She kissed me, and Lauretta kisses 
/none but him she intends for her husbffftfl.” And 
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a better light, ari® not irrigated you with mjinonchalant i ’now,’ concluded she, disengaging herself, ‘you must 
air; and then tjje ^roufid* • go to bed, and get your band well. jGood-night ! Do 


not £$ with me, for I fear no one—but you.’ She 
then tripped out of the door, and disappeared in the 
shadow of the watts. Antonino continued to gaze 
for some time longer through the window over the 
glorious sea, in which a thousand stars seemed to 
twinkle. 
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The i^xt time the little priest came out of the con- 
fessional; in which Laurella had long been kneeling, he 
smiled quietly to himtplf. \ 

1 Who would have thought* said he mcntafly, * that 
Heaven would so soon have shewn mercy to this poor 
strange heart? And there was I anticipating a hard 
struggle with that besetting sin of hers, p-jide. But 
how short-sighted are we mortal*, where Ilcaven is so 
wise! Well! may the blessing of ill 'the saints be 
upon her ; and may I live to see the day when Lau- 
rella’s eldest son can take his father’s place in rowing 
me across the water. Ei, ei, ei ! La Kabbiata !’ 


• !! 


WHO ARK THE TYRANTS? 

This is exactly the question which Mr Short, formerly 
tailor in the town wherein I dwell, ^and now public orator 
and political lecturer by profession, volunteers on every 
possible occasion to ask and answer. A few words 
about Mr Short. It is now some years since, proving 
insolvent in business, he deserted liis shop-board, and 
adopted politics as a profession and a means of liveli- 
hood. F or this he was eminently fitted by nature, 
in possessing a vigorous frame, a face not easily to 
he abashed, and a powerful voice. I believe lie has 
found his profession rather a lucrative one. In the 
season (Mr Short, although far from fashionable, has 
his season) he is constantly engaged in lecturing in 
town ayd village, on commons and from platforms, in 
chapels and barns, and really his voice alone is 
well worth what the various local ‘committees for the 
redress of every conceivable grievance under the sun’ 
pay him. It is a splendid voice, rich, deep, and 
sonorous ; and never is it more impressive than when 
he rolls out a perfect broadside of sound, and asks, 

‘ Who arc the Tyrants ?’ I happened to he present the 
other evening when Short was Jbcluring, and heard him 
(not for the first time) ask this momentous question, 
and proceed after liis^nvn fashion to answer it. Whilst 
in his presence, and under the influence of his voic*, I 
of course laughed heartily at his old jokes, duly frowned 
when he lashed the tyrants of humanity, and felt 
properly patriotic when he raved of Marathon and 
Bannockburn, Cromwell and Sidney; but when T 
returned to my quiet stufly, and was no longer under 
the influence of Mr Short’s nervous language and 4 shoulders 
thrilling apostrophes to liberty, &e., I rather doubted 
whether he had in fact hit the right nails on the head, 
w liethcr he had smashed the real tyrants after all. 

Who ora the tyrants? Come. Do you bcltevc that 
the greatest ruler on this earth was in his turn 
ruled by some one else? Short’s theory is, that every 
one representing authority is, when that authority is 
abused, the real veritable tyrant at whom our virtuous 
rage should be directed. * But who pulls the strings 
xliat move him, let mg ask — quis gubernatores gubernat Y 
As you and I, little tyrants in our own small kingdoms, 
have to bow before a greater power, w ho in his or her 
turn succumbs to a still higher influence; it is with 


the Great Frederic, arid how the monarch writhed 
under the lash of the Ravage little Frenchman. Can 
^ou have forgotten how Napoleon b^wed his still* 
head to the edicts of his grand-chamberlain ; and 
how thp man w'ho had stood covered in the presence 
of emperors and popes, »took off the famous petit 
chapeau for the laurel-wi%ath, ami over the redin gate 
qn's hung the flimsy velvet mantle,, and on lii» feet 
placed the satin shoes- *ml pink sillyAtoekings of the 
famous contention show? Can I itfid anything more 
cowohorative of my theory than the ci^miro^ of 
Marenpsp — whose grandeur was his flfllnpilJty, at 
whom, in his plain costume, the kings of the world 
turnejj pale, who made and destroyed empire# in bad 
spelling, and still worse grammar— submitting to bo 
tyrannised over bv the coAventionalties of imperial 
etiquette, and bending the gigantic genius whivh had 
conquered Europe to a paltry resuscitation of the 
court; of Charlemagne. Later still, have you forgotten 
that king whose wardrobe cost his subjects I<. 100,000, 
sobbing over the decree a people had w r rung from his. 
unwilling hand, and, in a paroxysm of grief, affixing 
his royal signature to the act that w'as to give equality 
of civil rights ovog to those who adhered to inform of 
Christianity different from that of the majority of the 
nation? Who was the tyrant there? Who wrung 
those tears from the royal eyes, and sternly guided 
the reluctant peri? Ah! Short, you ha\o not reached 
the tyrants yet; with all yoHr old professional skill, 
icm urn non tetigiyis. 

Say that I, Tyrannus, am a German grand-duke, 
w'ith a principality a trifle larger than an English 
parish; a most romantic castle outlie summit of a little 
lull ; a standing aitny of fifty men, including the band ; 
a court much larger than my army, and very quarrel- 
some; and i handful of subjects, whom I oppress, and 
to w hom f rJTu^Mf give a constitution : I am a tyrant, 
of course. Short says I am. I can, if T will, imprison 
my chief minister ol‘ state lor li&t, and kick the band 
j^eriatim ; beginning with tile leader, who is also com- 
manding-officer V* my horse-artillery. I can command 
my army of fifty men to man my castliS-walls, and blow 
the disloyal town at the foot of the castle-hill into the 
pretty ^uver that sparkles beneath it. Or lean, if I 
change my mind, or my subjects convert me, give them 
a constitution, a*d Income good as well as great* Yes, 
perhaps L could do all this, and more, if it were not 
lor that quiet grave man with the peculiar shrug of the 
and perpetual twinkle of the eyes, before 
whom my chef d’etat absolutely trembles, and even I, 
Tyrannus, feel uncomfortable, and Who represents the* 
great power which condescends to protect me. Poor 
tyrant If Why, when I wanted to marry a bright little 
Friiulein, the choice of my royal heart, they sent me a 
gaunt Russian princess, with red hijir aud a squint, 
who loves her country far more than she does me, aud 
has such an understanding with the man whoso eyes 
twinkle, that I have occasionally fhdulged in the wild 
hope that she might elope *yith him. When 1 want to 
give a wav a commission in my standing army, or 
advance a favourite officer, that man has to be con- 
sulted ; and as to doii*? what I please with my own 
children, the Wea is positively absurd. Then, whenever 
I have attempted to rebel— it has been very seldom — 
there ha| always* come suclt a horrible bint, from my 


the great ones of the wctfld. Is not history full of 
instances of this fact; and are there not many still J pale amrtrembling minister,' of a few regiments near to 
left Untold'S** I have a notiou that when Alexander taiy fron^er ready to become m army of occupation ; 
speared Clitus, it was from a motive deeper than mere V somc debt due to the great power ;*or, worse still, 
passing jealousy. It is not dn record, but I have no °* soin^ traitorous uncle or nepnejy, wlipis alljdcvotion 
doubt myself, Sandy* (as the Shepherd ca.il the "t** *" * 


noble savage in one of the Nodes) was bullied by 
his unlucky subject, and that, under the courageous 
influence of rosy Bacchus, the slave destroyed the 
master. Don’t you remember how Voltaire bullied 


Or again : say that I am the emperor of that great 
power which sends its representatives to protect little 
powers ; tlfat I am young, chivalrous, brave, and with 
every mcliiiatiori to draw the sword now glued to the 
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a sclf-taWht man, wo must perforce honour him. 
Short has been a terrible fellow in his young days, 
and sailed very close to the wind in those troublous 
times of the riots ; so close, imleed, that he \^as very 
nearly standing his trial for higli-treason instead of 
the milder sedition, which earned him • a cell in a 
roomy prison-castle for two years. He is .** terrible 
fellow still when he thinks of thosic times, and tells his 
tale about the old cloak in which he invariably enyelops 
his portly frame. It is a very old cloak, a shocking 
bad one indeed, much frayed and rubbed, greasy and 
rusty ; and you who know that Short is a well-to-do 
man, wonder inwardly why he does not afford himself 
a better protection against ‘ winter and rough weather.’ 
Short, seeing this marked on your countenance, 
takes up a position like a stumpy Rrutus, and answers 
to your thought : ‘ Tis the cloak, Bir, they took me 
to pr — ison in; and I’U wear it'*till I die, and then 
it shall be my shr — oud;’ and you think it only 
wants the clank of fetters and the drop-scene to be 
quite melodramatic. Those two years of imprison- 
ment, however, quite tamed the young trespasser 
on the Tom Tidler’s land of treason, who spent his 
leisure hours in breathing very mild imprisoned lays, 
and writing essays ‘ on the art of blowing bubbles, 5 &c. ; 
and since his release, many years ago, lie has done 
nothing for the most enthusiastic admirer of our 
glorious constitution to turn pale at. Come with me 
some night to his post-lectural supper of rump- steaks, 
oysters, and bottled porter, with which, after the 
fashion of stout men, he tenderly nurses incipient 
apoplexy ; soe^how his wife, who is a good homely 
creature, and understands no more of politics than the 
chubby innocent on lift* knee, who is striving to 
choke himself into a premature end with his doubled 
iist — see how his wife and children love this terrible 
little man, about whom there was correspondence 
once with secretaries of state, and conversations held 
at cabinet-councils; listen to lys good-natured expe- 
rience of men and manners, to his jokes, which, .off 
the platform, are really good, and I shall not feel at all 
surprised if you were, to tell me, confidentially, that 
you rather liked him too. » 

THE BALLS OF GARSOPFA, IN UPPER 
CANARA. 

I rode out of Houawar at jlaylight, and on arriving at 
Sautagal, found my breakfast ready on the steps of the 
bungalow, consisting of biscuits, milk, and a cheroot. 
I was glad to see the sun making his appearance, so 
as to dry me ; for the rain having fallen heavily, I 
was drenched ; and the roads being jnuch cut up, 
made travelling slow work. The monsoon had fairly set 
in, and with unusual violence. It is always very heavy 
on the western coast of India. The counfty all about 
is thick jungle, hut a path lias been cut through it. A 
man with some jungle- wallahs ran on in front of ns, 
and cleared away the branches which hung across. 
Luckily, I was able to cr<fss the nullahs, or streams, 
for at times it is dangerous to attempt them, as the 
torrents sweep down suddenly, and carry everything 
before them. It is impossible to get Cattle across the 
bridges, as these are erected on the tops of t^ees, or of 
stumps made of split bamboos, and are only about two 
feet broad, These stumps Are secured by wicker-work 
round the base, and the vacant space is filled up with 
large stones^this forms a compact foundation. The 
last nullah, at the foot of the Gliauts, is with difficulty 
crossed during the jponsoon, as all the other nullahs 
rush down into it. I was nearly swept away, anil it 
was all my horse could do to keep his legs, Heavy 
clouds passed along the Ghauts, and over the dense 
jungles which were everywhere to be seen, except here 
and there where small patches of paddy were cultivated 
in the valley. These jungles extend over the whole of 


the Ghauts, covering theft tops, and presenting to the 
eye the most luxuriant vegetation. 

* About three years ago, little or nothing jras known of 
this part of Canara, and a small path thrpugh the jungle 
wVs the only way by which communication' could be 
carried dn with the interiof. A civilian used to go up 
once a year to collect the revenue, and he was the only 
person to be seen. The pqjli ascending the Ghaut was 
so narrow, that two bullocks could not pass each o&ier* 
The ascent was straight ti.fc whole way top, but now 
there is a zigzag road, which has greatly imprcprcd*it. 
The*country has a most tigerish ^fppearanen^a every 
instant, #ne is apt to suppose that some wira animal will 
spring out ; hut the scenery is be^itiful— so righ and 
luxuri/yit, that nature seems to have lavished he? utmost 
on the landscape. Trees of every size and description, 
many of them crossing the road in all sorts of fantastic | 
shapes, and creepers of every variety, knotted, twisted, ] 
and twining about like immense snakes lagging them 
in tlidir close embrace ; the hanging banian, dropping I 
deep down into the valley below ; the betel-nut tree 
raising its lofty head above the rest, and the larg<H 
fanning palm waving gracefully in the breeze, completed 1 
the scene. All nature appeared to be alive, and the 
din of insects of ev*ry description was beyomr belief. 
The most remarkable was the ringing noise of a species 
of beetle, which was deafening. One commenced a 
sound like the singing of a kettle, which was taken up 
by all the others, and ended in a chirping whistling 
noise. It stopped for a short ^ime, and then recom- 
menced louder than ever, like the singing of a thou- 
sand kettles boiling over, and all trying which shall 
sing loudest ! A gentleman of*my acquaintance, fln 
hearing it for the first time, thought it proceeded from 
rattlesnakes. ThcP noisy grasshopper kept up the 
din, and our old friend the frog raised his melodious 
croak, and then dived into his elysium of mud. A 
bullock, galh^njgrf'lfown the Ghaut, charged me and 
my servants ; my dog and he had a bit of a fight ; 
but a good thick bamboo lm^ing'^een laid across his 
b>ck, it sent him to the right-about ; he then galloped 
off up the Ghaut7 but in a short tim^ down he came 
again, looked at us, and then at the bamboo, and took 
to his heels. Great numbers of pilgrims pass this way 
to sacrod places ; many of them come from the most 
northerly parts of Bengal, bringing with thegx the 
sacred water of tllfe Ganges. 

Sautagal is a small village at the head of the Ghaut. 
The public bungalow stands alone, on the edge of a 
tleep ravine of derssc jungle: the view from it was 
beautiful. The rain poured all night, and found its 
way through the roof. I was awakened by its dipping 
on my f^ce. As it still continued in the morning, I 
saw the only plan was to start at once, for the Ghaut 
appeared to attract the clouds. I got out of the ifiist 
after leaving the place about two miles behind. The 
jungle here changes its character, and is chiefly 
brushwood, with clusters of betel-jut trees here and 
there. I Baw a large snake cross the road. Below the 
Ghaut, nothing but eocoif-fut trees grew; here, not 
one was to l>e seen. I cantered along, and soon arrived 
at Seringoorsing ; where I spent a few day s^ and then 
set out for the -Falls of Cfarsoppa. 

It is impossible to find one’s way through these 
jungles with<#it ! a guide, and I procured peons, 
who weroinot only useful In conducting me, hut in 
hutting away the branches which impeded the path. 
Ihe placoi I stopped at the firlb night was Chuuda* 
gSoty, a celebjated hill-fort, inhabited clffefly by bears, 
which ane in great numbers in this fteijgibwhodd. The 
ascent to the fort being steep, and nothing to be seen 
inside, I put up for the night in* a sawmy-house, ■ 
dedicated to Siva, close by the road. Having opetJed 
the door, I. walked in, and found the god at home, 
and some ptlier curious sawmys cut out of the 
stone. This ^as a miserable place to pass the night 
• a a 
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in, as the whole front was ofoen, and exposed to the 
rain and wind, and the water came in at the roof. 
I got my horfe alongside of my cot, and lit a large 
fire; so that between smoke and heat, I managed to 
keep out the damp, but, it was suffocating, and I wrfj 
glad, when daylight eame^to get away from this 
unwholesome placet The ‘next daj% 1 arrived at 
| Sudnpoor. The houses in tlipse jungles are comfortable 
! enough ; the inhabitants are principally Brahmins. 

Tliey hHvc lar^ plantation#* of the betel-nut and 
1 pi antaic trees. The gatherer does not conlk down from 
one treet^scend another, but, as the tree bends back- 
wards and forwards with his weight, he Bwingarhimself 
| on to Us neighbour, and in this way perhaps visits a 
j hundred* trees before descending. In these jungles, I 
saw an immense number of snakes, of a large blnek- 
spotterj description, with white bellies. Owing to the 
very lieavy rain that had fallen, they crawled forth 
in every direction, to avoid being drowned, as their 
holes were filled with water. A great source of 
annoyance to the natives here is a species of small 
Teeeh, which fastens on their legs in great numbers. 
“ Streams of blood ran down my horse's legs from the 
same aiusc. Small patches of paddy-plantation, in 
the little valleys, break the monotony of the jungle; 
and numbers of sto»ks, with their long necks and legs, 
stalked about picking up insects. 

Sudapoor is seven miles from the Falls, and the 
bungalow about one mile. When I arrived there, 1 
distinctly heard the noiSc of the Falls ; so, putting my 
horse up in the stable, I started «olf with a guide, 
wondering, at the same time, if they were really so 
extraordinary as 1 had heard them described. On 
my way down, I saw numbers of monkeys — many 
l of a great size. As I scrambled ‘'along through the 
I jungle, I heard the thunder of the w r ater, and hurried 
' on to gain the edge of the ‘fib^ss, ovy which the 
Garsoppa tumbled, broken into niurfrirnfi falls by the 
inequalities of the rock. Volumes of mist rolled over 
the jungle. Scranfftlinj^ over rocks ami stones, on 
hands as well as feet, I came nearer to the gulf, and 
saw great masys of water plunging over the brink, 
and then disappearing. I at length gained the extreme 
edge of the rock, and looked over: never shall I forget 
that look. A sight presented itfcelf which baffles all 
description, and outstrips imagination. An immense 
mass of water rushed over, as ift taking leave of this 
■world, and seemed to disappear in chaos; for moving 
clouds of mist filled up the abyss almost to the top. 
Presently a breeze blew the mist iA another direction, 4 
and opposite me plunged the ‘Roarer,’ rushing down 
with i&frfiil velocity, roaring and bursting at times 
like a discharge of musketry, and tumbling off huge 
j masses of roqk. Nothing could he seen for some time, 

! till another large volume of mist rolled past; then 
other falls appeared for an instant, and were gone ! 
Matiy of these fajjs never reached the bottom, or 
anything like halfway ; for as they descended, they 
were whirled into mist. A strong breeze now sprung 
up, disclosing such a siglft*as I shall never forget — 
it was magnificently horrible ! I saw downwards a 
great depth, and threw over a log of wood, which kept 
whirling round and round, till it w^s lost in the 
thick vapour. Soon it became clearer, and a dreadful 
struggle arose between the Thunder ®ftill and the 
Roarer in their headlong course, as tliey dashed and 
boiled in endless torture below* till they disappeared in* 
the mist. Some sman nullahs, likewise, folk over inw 
the* gulf, and^wero very beautiful, looking like silver 
: threads.* TJw? Jjtoc^feet Pall is exceedingly graceful, 

; having the appearance of a shower of rockets discharged 
from the cliff. A butterfly flew across, and fluttered 
close to the Thunder Pall, unconscious of its danger, 
iluring the whole scene, a sound aros® from the 
bottom whicli might have seemed like tips my of the 
condemned spirits of the infernal region^. 



The second morning, I went to revisit the sdfcne after 
breakfast. It had rained heavily all night, wrfich I was 
glad of, as of course thiadnereased the volume of water, j 
I took ifty drawing-matbrials with me, but for a long 
time I felt it presumption to attempt a sketch. To 
convey any idea of the scene, is quite beyond the power 
of the pencil. At one time, the sun broke through a ; 
mass of clouds, and penetrating into the gulf, enabled 
me to see far‘down, by which the graudeur of the scene 
was much enhanced. The Rocket Pall, in particular, 
was extremely fine, pouring down a mass of foam, | 
lijce an avalanche of snow, which shot off from the i 
main body like thousands of rockets, and then dis- j 
appeared in mist. I took my servant’s ehfitry — a | 
native umbrella made of palm-leaves and bamboo — 
and threw it over near the main fall. It went down, 
tumbling about in strange convulsions, till carried by 
a current of air behfhd the Thunder Fall into a large 
gloomy cavern, where I lost sight of it for some time, 1 
when it was whirled out again with great violence in j 
front of the Falls, and then sinking gradually, appeared 
like a speck in the distance, till it was lost in the mist. , 
The third and last day I saw the Falls, the scene I 
had again changed. The rain all the morning and 
during the night had been pouring in torrents, with ; 
strong gusts of wind, and 1 found the rocks on which I 1 
had stood the day before completely covered. The | 
river had risen four feet during the night, and was 1 
sweeping along with terrific velocity. As the wild j 
torrent fell over the edge, the thundering and rowing 
n ere deafening, and 1 was obliged to bellow in the , 
guide's car when 1 wished to speak to him. I counted j 
eight largo falls ; and the one next the main fall 
divided itself into four; and xhc one between it and 
the Roarer, into six. A beautiful new fall had made 
its appearance since yesterday on the right, composed 
of the richest foam, and shot out several rockets. In j 
colouring was composed of neutral tints, different from | 
any of the others. Thf appearance below was horribly ; 
gropd. Volumes of mist rolling upwards majestically, 
and forming compact masses of cloud, darkened the j 
atmosphere, and came down again in torrents of rain. | 
tin taking leave of this sublime scene, I felt that | 
my labour had been repaid to the utmost. I believe 
there is nothing on the face of the globe that equals it. 1 
I may add, that the Falls were measured by the 
collector of the district, during the dry season, by 
means of a rope with a ^eight attached to it. A 
servant stationed below, gave notice by firing a gun 
when the weight reached the surface of the basin- ( 
The main fall was found to be 980 feet perpendicular; , 
but the depth of the basin into which it plunged could 
not be ascertained. 


GERMAN STORY-BOOKS. 

We plead guilty to a very childlike love of story-books. 
We do not *efer merely to the genuine works of artistic I 
genius which all educated imaginative people may bo j 
supposed to enjoy ; nor even to the orthodox three- j , 
volume novel, so largely patngnised and so eagerly 
devoured by the devotees of the circulating library. jj 
Our taste is far more comprehensive. It descends so j i 
low as to embrace that primitive literature which, in I 
England at least, is chiefly bonflned to the nursery. At j 
the risk of incurring the contempt of many estimable j 
people for whose opinions we entertain Sincere reve- j 
rcnce, wo may as well at once confess— and we do so 
unblushingly— that although the c^ays of our childhood 
are ‘over and gone, wo are by no means insensible to the 
charms of Cinderella ; that we have a great liking lor 
the Marquis of Carrabas ; that we remember the strange j 
delight with which we read of Jack and the wonder- j 
ful boati-stalk which seemed to touch the skies ; and j 
that we still feel a kind of shuddering interest in the 
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drcaflfulYloings of Mr Peter Berner. Above all, with 
what troubling anxiety we sympathise with poor 
Agnes in her fruitless end favours to remove $he 
crimson stains from the golden key 1 4 Mactom, the 

key, this instant ! Ha ! these blood-flecks ! The 
murder is out ; you have been in the forbidden cham- 
ber ! ’ Peter Berner, you know, reader, is the geal name 
of that sanguinary gentleman we j»re accustomed to call 
Bluebeard; and Agnes was the Christiah appellative 
of his wife number eight. 

Fairy-legend and ghost-story, tales of witcl'ies and 
vizards, of ogres and genii, of ‘red spirits and white, 
black spirits and gray,* of ‘ giants so tall and of dwai^s 
so small,’ nothing comes amiss to us. We admire the 
commencement of the old-fashioned stories, so abrupt, 
straightforward, and business-like, dashing boldly into 
the subject without a word of preface : * Once upon a 
time.’ We experience a feeling df intense satisfaction 
when we read at last of hero and heroine, and of all 
good people concerned, ‘ Now they lived happily to the 
end of their days.’ , • 

All ! as we write at this sweet, still, sunset hour, our 
thoughts arc filled with ‘ sunny memories * of many a 
tale of knight and ladye fair, and castle proud, and noble 
chargers, and lances glittering in the sun, and banners 
streaming on the wind, and of dark, lonely woods, full 
of mysterious enchantments, where even the very birds 
sing evermore, ‘ songs like legends strange to hear.’ If 
we wish for a perleet feast of legendary lore, wc must 
turn to Germany, ‘land of mystic philosophy and 
dreams* Many learned Germans have taken a deep 
interest in tffls department of their literature. The 
brothers Grimm have given us a large collection of 
t ho popular Mdhrchcn ; i3b, also, have Musuus and others. 
Several celebrated writers, too, have rewritten some 
of the more striking and beautiful. Among these 
new versions, Ludwig Tieck’s are perhaps the most 
noteworthy. We shall recur to them again by and by. 
In looking over the Kinder and llauamuhrchcn , we find 
many old acquaintances, such as Tom \ Thumb (. Dmm - 
dun). Hlucbcurd, Little Red Ruling Hood (Roth huppchcii), 
and Pass in J loots (Dcr gestirf cite Katei). But, indeed, 
this is no wonder, as all those stories had most probably 
one common origin. The Germans possess, besides, 
a series of tales of great antiquity, and which are 
altogether higher in character and lull of a rude chivalry 
and poetry. To this class belong the Horned Siegjnvd , 
the Wonderful History of the JJeautful Melusina, the 
Fmperor Octaviauus , Fortunatus, the Iloly ( leiwvcra , 
the Fair Magelona , I/eymon’s Four Child/ cn, Roland's' 
Three Squires , Tristan and Tsaldc , the Schildlnirycrs , the 
('hrnvicle of the Three Sisters , and the History of 
( n neldis and the Markgruf Walter. The heroine of 
the last story is no other than the • patient # Grizel,’ 
whose long-suttering virtues were celebrated by 
Chaucer. • 

The good, simple-hearted peasantry of the German 
Vcterland contrive to while away the ^long winter 
evenings with strange romantic narratives like these, 
-which constitute, in fact, tftc people’s literature. Herein 
they find a fountain of inexhaustible entertainment, 
from whence they imMbe lofty notions of chivalry and 
honour and glory, and lessons of patient endurance 
and religious trust under manifold trials, pio l 'oiks- 
m'dJirchen form the wonder-land, ever bright, and 
beaptiful, and grand, into which the popular mind 
escapes from the dull and dusty paths of a toil-worn 
existence. **81] ere is enough of prose in real life; by 
all means, let us mingle therewith as much of poetry 
as we possibly can. 

We remember ^cll our first investment in* the 
purchase of German books. We did not lay the 
foundation of our Teutonic library with an edition 
of Schiller, or Goethe, or Richter. No ponderous tome 
of history, philosophy, or science, attracted our juve- 
nile sympathies. We selected a modest blue-covered 


brochure , more on account of its pretty title than for 
any other reason. It Vas the story of the Holy 
L'enovmu. ‘ That,’ says aVillagc maiden, in Dr *7ustin 
Kemcr’s Reiseschattf.n—' that, next to the Bible, is the 
gVeatest love of a book.’ Our copy was printed from 
very blunt type, on thick wliity -brown paper. It 
bore the title of — (lenorevdt ; one (f the most beautiful 
and touching Stories of t/£ Olden Time i, newly related 
for all Hood People , ana more especially for Mothers 
and Children; by (lui.'mpher Schmid '/ the CftllOll of 
Augsburg, v*hosc admirable tales for*fhe young art* so t 
widely known and appreciated. jAs a frontia^tfee, the 
book contained a picture, rough in cxccutWS* out withal 
sweet and simple in expression, representing Gcnovova 
on her knees in the desert, with nor little sc***in her 
arms. The legend of St Genevieve is but another 
page from the ‘ records of •woman,’ * exemplifying a 
brightness and purity of character that shines with 
untarnished lustre alike through ‘evil and through 
goodn-eport ;’ a patience that ‘ enduretli all things ;’ and 
a life, m fine, baptised in the furnace of affliction, and 
so rendered ‘perfect through suffering.’ With great* 1 
simplicity, and with an earnest depth of religious ► 
feeling, Schmid tells us how the noble lady Genovova 
was wrongfully needed by a false and wicked mfn ; how 
she went forth into a desert place, yccompanied by tw T o 
ruffians who had strict orders to take her life; how 
she prevailed upon them to leave her in the wilderness 
by the solemn promise to avoid evermore the haunts of 
humankind ; and how, for lonj long years, she lived in 
the woods and wjlds with her little son, the child of 
grief, whom she had named so appropriately Selimer- 
zenreieh, ‘rich in sorrows.’ Tri^li and justice, howeicr, 
triumphed in the end. Gcnoveva's innocence w as fully 
established ; her rotreat w as discovered ; and, arnid the 
rejoicings of a sympathising people, she was conducted 
once more to her castle-halls, and there, with her 
husband, C i%n L Vi&gfried , she ‘lived happily lor the 
rest of her da\ ST 

The poet Tieck has draiuatiscd*this story under the 
title of the hijc and Ddftfi of the Holy Gcnovira. 
“Without entering upon a complete analysis of the 
drama, it would be difficult to give ifti adequate idea 
of the charm with which it is invested. Exquisite 
tenderness, great sinjplicity, and a fervent but subdued 
enthusiasm, are its distinguishing characteristics. The 
spirit of the 4 v^pne^ous middle age’ clings firound 
every line. At one time, during its perusal, we seem 
to hear the hell that calls to prayer; at another, the 
►clang of knightly jirmour. Now vc arc introduced to 
the hurry and excitement of a camp glowing with 
life and energy, and echoing with martial rmjaic ; and 
anon, like some sad eremite, we penetrate the depths 
of the lonely wilderness, with the spirit-haunied gloom 
of its midnights, and the enchanted silence of its 
noons. m 

The stories of the Empn or Octavunm and of Foriu - 
natus have also been dramatised by the same author. 
The former bears some slight rcserffblanec to the history 
of Genoveva. It has mar<| incident, and less repose ; 
and, though possessing much of interest, it scarcely 
pleases us so well. The age of chivalry has had no 
worthier champion thin Ludwig Tieck. •His spirit 
was steeped tn the richest hues of romance, and no 

one was ever better fitted than lie to recall 

* • # 

The dajs when giants were rife, 
k With their towers and paired halls 
\ And^ieroes, each with a charmed life^' 

’ Rode up to their castle-walls^ 

And Knocked with a loud and dreadful cling, * 

Till the roof, and the gates, and the^wild woods rang. 

When the good and the fair, as the wizard-wand stirred, 
Wer^s bound in a dreamy spell ; 

When at each svreet word- that maidens spoke „ * 
DiaA>i|ls and roses fell ; 
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When gentle and bright ofccs with golden hair 
Were wooed by princes fn green, 

And knights, with invisible caps to wear, , 

Could Ice, and yet never be seen. 

Will you bear the love-story of the beautiful Magfc- 
lona and Count' Peter of ^Provence ? ‘Once upon a 
time’ there reigned* in fair ^Provence a count who had 
an only son, a youth of erceeding beauty, and well 
skilled in all knightly accomplishments. It came to 
pass that the^joung Court?* Peter lost the joyous 
bufcyajjcy of spirit natural to his age. lie grew very 
silent a&jeserved. N S5omo people thought he mult be 
in love; buTit was not so. It seemed to hint that he 
heard distant voices calling him from the depths of the 
lonely woods. He wished to follow their guidance ; but 
fear held him back, though his dreams ever beckoned 
him on. A tourney was held at the court of Provence ; 
Couni Peter was ever the victor. A foreign minstrel 
was among* the strangers gathered to this festival. 

4 Sir Knight/ said Jie to our hero, ‘ if you takV my 
advice, you will stay here no longer, but rather go 
'-forth into the world, and see fresh faces and other 
lands.’ Then the minstrel took his lute, and sang — 
oh, so sweetly ! — of the fresh, bright joys of a life of 
adventure— of fair countries, and tfeoir strange customs 
— of beautiful maidens — of noble combats, of love, and 
of laurelled glory. Count Peter’s vague, restless 
thought soon assumed a definite form ; be hesitated 
no longer, but resolved, like other gallant knights, to 
bid adieu to his father’l halls, and to wander wherever 
fate might lead him in search of adventures. 

Alone he rode forth, with the joj' returning to his 
hdart, and the bright sail shining overhead. An object- 
less life is always dull and dreary : but Peter’s whole 
being now glowed witli lofty chivalry, so he went 
forward/ singing, most likely, 

A Dieu mon / 

Ma vie au roi ; * 

Mon cceur aux dames, 

L’ffbnnA t pour moi. 

After several days’ journey, he reached the beautiful 
city of Naples' He had heard much of the fair 
Magelona, daughter of the king of Naples, and his 
curiosity with regard to her was greatly cxcitej. At a 
tournament, Peter beheld the lady of his dreams, and 
determined to win her love or die. «. He hymned her 
praise in songs tender and sweet as those the minne- 
singers used to sing, and he loved her with the devotion 
of the old heroic days. We will got linger over the*: 
courtship; suffice it to say, our hero induced Die 
beautiful Magelona to consent to an elopement. At 
the anointed hour, the knight stood by the garden- 
gate with three horses— one for himself, oik for the 
. lady, and one laden with provisions for the journey. 
Thus they rode jut into the lonely night, while through 
the thick greeftery a soft breeze murmured, like the 
voice of a tender farewell. When the morning dawned, 
there was a strangk uproar at the court of Naples. 
A 9 Count Peter was nowhere to be found, the king 
guessed that he was the companion of his daughter’s 
flight. A strict search was instituted, but in vain* 

Let us * follow the course %f the fugitives. They 
chose a road through woods by the sea-sKore, being, the 
most unfrequented part of the country. c The forest- 
boughs waved sadly in the night air, making a strange 
melancholy music. Nevertheless, Magelona was cal ny 
and joyous, for her beloved was by her side. t Toward^ 
morning, a thick mist overspread the landscape ; bit 
soon the glorious sum sfione out, and all fiaturg flushed 
into beauty.** The lady becoming somewhat weary by 
no °n, our travellers alighted ' from their steeds in a 
charming shady spot. The count spread his mantle 
on the fresh fragrant grass, and while Magelona 
reposed thereon, he kept watch. Presently lie observed 
a, number of beautiful birds fluttering amid the 


neighbouring trees. They did not seem in/the least 
shy, but hopped about hither and thither, andTadvanced 
quite close to him. AW at once he remarked in their 
midst ati ugly black raven, and he thought within him- 
self that the unsightly bird was like to a rough and 
low-born clown in a company of gentle and gallant 
knights, i* Just then, it seemed to him as if Magelona 
breathed with difficulty : he unloosed her mantle, and 
in so^domg'he perceived upon her breast something 
wrapped in a piece of tinsel. Curious to know what it 
might be, he detached and unfolded it. The envelope 
contained three costly rings that Peter had presented 
to liia love. He was affected to find them so faithfully 
preserved, and, refolding the packet, he laid it beside 
him on the grass. Suddenly the raven pounced upon 
the treasure, and flew off with it, attracted, doubtless, 
by the glittering tinsel. The count was quite frightened, 
thinking Magelona vfbuld be so grieved on the discovery 
of her loss. He disposed his mantle round her still 
more carefully, and went further into the wood, to see 
if he bould recover the rings. The bird flew before him : 
Peter threw stones, hoping to kill him, or at least 
force him to drop his prize. None of the stones touched 
him: he still flew onwards, and Peter still followed. 
At last, both pursuer arid pursued reached the sea- 
shore. The raven perched upon a steep cliff ; the 
count threw more stones at him, and finally caused him 
to drop the rings and fly off with a great cry. Peter 
plainly saw the treasure floating on the surface of the 
water. lie wandered on the shore, in order to find 
something in the shape of a boat, whereby hi might 
reach it. At length he discovered an ofii skiff* left on 
the beach by some fishermen. With the hough of a 
tree for an oar, lie pushed but towards the shining 
tinsel. Suddenly a great wind arose ; the waves heaved, 
and the little boat, rocking from side to side, was 
nearly overturned. Peter exerted all his strength ; 
but, nevertheless, he was carried further and further 
into the sea. He looked back, and could scarcely 
distinguish the floating treasure: soon it vanished 
altogether, and the land lay far away in the distance. 
Peter thought on his fair Magelona, whom he had left 
slqeping in the lonely wood, and liis heart was full of 
anguish and despair. He cried aloud in his utter 
desolation ; the wild echoes flung back his voice of wo, 
and the mighty ocean responded with a melancholy 
roar. Eventide came on : the land was far, far away. 
‘Ah! dearest Magelona/ exclaimed our hero, ‘by 
what strange fate are vre separated ! An evil hand 
has drawn me from thy side into the desert sen, and, 
thou art alone and without help. O thou daughter 
of kings ! was it for this I enticed thee from thy 
princely home?’ 

Thuq mourned Count Peter of Provence. Ho aban- 
doned hope, and gave himself np for lost. Presently 
the moon me, and filled the world with its silvery 
splendours. AU was still, except the sighing murmur 
of the wave and the unearthly voices of some strange 
sea-birds that were fluttering around ; the stars 
shone out in solemn beauty, and the cloud-wreathed 
dome of heaven was mirrored in the bosom of the deep. 
Peter threw himself in the bdttom of the boat, and 
floated on at the mercy of the billows. Overcome by 
sorrow anji fatigue, he was soon fast asleep. 

Let us return to Magelona. When she awoke, she 
was surprised to find thafr her lover was nowhere in 
sight. She waited patiently awhile, thinking bfc would 
return; then she wandered about, calUflgfhim loudly 
by name. Having gained a lofty point of view, she 
looked as far as, possible into tfe distance, hoping to 
discwver some traces of the truant. On one side, she 
could see nothing but woods, and no village or dwelling- 
house far as the eye could reach ; and on the other, 
the wild sad sea. ‘O thou unfaithful knight!’ she 
cried, * why hast thou thus left thine innocent love ? 
Hast thou stolen me from my parents only to leave 
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me to Vine in this desert ? ’ While Magelona was 
wanderiig distracted in the woods, she descried the 
horses yet fastened to the trees as Peter had .left 
them. ‘Forgive me, my beloved,’ she exclaimed; ‘now 
I know thou art guiltless, and hast not intention- 
ally deserted me.’ Soon the night closed in ; and after 
many hours of anxious thoughts and fantas^c dreams, 
Magelona gazed once more on^tlie dark wxjods, and 
on the far-away sea, the voice of whose Jieaving 
waters she could just distinguish. In due time, the 
morning dawned. IIow different from the preceding 
one, when hope danced before her like a bright glad 
butterfly, and all the flowers of the forest siniled*as 
they met her gaze ! Magelona resolved that she would 
not return to her father’s house, as she feared the 
angry reproaches of her friends. She would rather 
seek for some quiet humble dwelling, where she might 
live in peace, secure from the iiftrusions of the world, 
and devoted to thoughts of her lost love. She therefore 
tied up her golden hair, and endeavoured to alter her 
dress, that she might not be recognised ; and tlfus she 
journeyed on through many villages and towns. At 
length, after a long period of wandering, she discovered 
a pretty secluded meadow, in which stood a little cot- 
tage inwreathed with roses. On one Bide lay a wood. 
The breeze was musical with the tinkling bells of the 
pasturing kine. Magelona thought she should like 
to dwell in this peaceful region. The cottage was 
inhabited by an old shepherd and his wife. She asked 
for their protection, which was gladly accorded, although 
she di<i not relate her real history. She took up her 
abode with ^,hese good people, and very kind and 
helpful they found her. Sometimes shipwrecked mari- 
ners came to the cott%e for assistance ; and at such 
periods, there was no one so thoughtful and ready of 
heart and hand as Magelona. 

l^t us now return to poor Fetor. It was high noon 
when he awoko from his troubled rest ; the waves 
were glittering in the golden glory of the sun. Our 
hero felt new courage rise witnin liis breast. A large ! 
ship bore down upon him : it was manned by Moors. 
They took him prisoner, and greatly rejoiced over their 
prize, for the count was really a handsome, nrj.de- 
looldng fellow : they intended to make a present of him 
to the sultan. On landing, he was conducted to his 
master, who w r as highly delighted with him, and made 
him overseer of a beautiful garden: here he often 
strolled, and sang to Ids guitar the praises of his lost 
Magelona. Two years passed away thus ; and had it 
not been for one sad memory, Peter might have beer* 
very happy, for lie was a great favourite with the 
sultan, and was beloved, moreover, by his beautiful 
daughter Sulima. The longing to regain Ids native 
land took possession of him so powerfully at qne time, 
that he even resolved to fly with Sulima, as he thought 
it most likely that Magelona was dead. Accordingly, a 
rendezvous was appointed : the voice of a lute and 
singing was to be the fair infidel’s signal. Peter soon, 
however, abandoned this idea as false and treacherous. 

• The same evening, he vfandered on the sea-shore ; a 
little boat was moored close by; he unloosed it, 
entered it, <and directed his course out into the open 
sea. It was one of the most beautiful nights of 
summer; the stars looked down with a tender light, 
as if endowed with human sympathies; the sea 
was smooth and clear as* a mirror. Peter rowed on 
courageously, but all at once he heard the voice of a 
lute and skiing, that sounded from the garden; hnr 
heart smote him, for the sweet tones reminded him pf 
his weakness and Jfldecifeion. Still he went forward. 
The spirit of love ^breathed on every side ; the waves 
murmured musically, like a song in a foreign tongue, 
that falls on tfye ear with vague, mysterious sweetness, 
although we * know not its meaning. Count Peter 
suffered the boat to take its own course ; and when the 
morning dawned, the land seemed only like a streak of 


blue cloud in the distr^ice. Soon he lost sight of it 
altogether, and found 1 ft ms elf, like Coleridge’s Ancient 
^Mariner, 

AIonc„alone, all, all alone, * 

\ Alone on a wide wide sea I * 

After some time, he deserted a ship ill the distance. As 
| it approached nearer, hqjwas rejoiced to mid that it 
was manned by Christians, who were sailing towards 
France, and gladly gave him a passage. In the (fourse 
of its homeward progiv£s, the ship # popped >tt a little 
island to tJke in water. Our hero stepped asjjpre* and 
wilndered on in a state of dreamy cnchantj£*ut, in the 
midst vlf the most beautiful scenery. VlHiary at last, he ■ 
rested beneatli the shade of a bipad fair tree, and fell 
fast asleep. A wind arose; the sailors werd eager to 
put off to sea again ; and as Peter was missing, they 
sailed without him. When the count awoke, lie was 
sadly distressed for fear the vessel should have de- 
parted, and lie hurried down to the shore Almost frantic. 
On discovering the true position ,of affairs, he sank on 
the ground, tired and dispirited, and remained in an 
unconscious state until midnight. Some fishermen found 
him, seemingly half-dead ; they took him in their boat,* 
and rowed off to the mainland. When Peter recovered 
himself, he heard# the men Buying that the^ should 
convey him to an old shepherd’? cottage, where he 
would receive the greatest care and attention. In the 
morning, our hero gave the fishermen a piece of gold, 
and they directed him to the shepherd’s house. A 
path through a wood led hirnfto a pretty little meadow, 
blooming with wild-flowers. By the door of a cottage 
sat a lovely maiden, who was singing a sweet and 
plaintive song; an innocent Iwnb played at her Act; 
Peter felt a singular attraction towards the fair 
songstress. She welcomed him kindly, and invited 
linn to take rest and refreshment in the cottage : the 
old people also gaip him a hearty greeting. Magelona 
(for she it dfcs£*<*cognised the knight at once, and ail 
sorrow departed from her spirit, like snow before the 
sun of spring. She did not* immediately make herself 
Renown, Iiuwcvjjr. In todays, Peter had quitq re- 
covered ; he sax at the door of the cgttage by the side 
of Magelona ; a sudden impulse induced him to tejl his 
whole history to his fair companion. She hastily arose, 
and rotentering the house, she unloosed her golden hair, 
and attired herself in the costly robes she used to wear. 
When she returecd^L’eter recognised her instantly, and 
embraced her with tears of joy. The lovers journeyed 
forthwith to the court of Provence, where they ivere 
received heartily f and all ‘ went merry as a marriage- 
bell.’ A large concourse of people were gathered to 
tlic bridal, and the king of Naples was wci^pleased 
w*ith his son-in-law. On the Bpot once occupied by 
the shepherd’s cottage, Peter built a beautiful summer 
palace, and appointed the good old shepherd as over- 
seer. It is needless to add, that ou* hero lived long 
and happily with Magelona, his beautiful bride. 

Among other unfulfilled purposes, it was our inten- 
tion to have given a sketch 01 the Ileymon’s Four 
Children , a very' wild amfifivage story, quite a contrast 
to the above. This, however, must be deferred until 
another time. As it is, we fear we* have already 
trespassed far too lon£ upon the time an<f patience of 
the ‘gentle racier.’ 

h — ; * 

DOMESTIC CULTURE OF HYACINTHS. 
Plants jure like men and womdh ; some are easily put 
\bout, and f refuse to thrive* under %ven a trifling 
change# of circumstances, such tfs socioly — for plant® 
are social— or A%>atc, or food; wh^e others, of a more 
accommodating nature and hardier constitution* can 
adapt themselves to any climate, any kind of food, any 
kind of soil* or no soil at all — in short, to all manner 
of circumAatceB. It is to plants of the latter class 
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we must turn if we would succeed in domestic garden- 
ing, and they are fortunately sufficiently numerous. 
Of all ornamental plants, there is perhaps no one in' ‘ 
which the accommodating character is so fully 
developed as the pi ass i cal hyacinth (lTyacintkut Orien- 
tal is), a feature of ( which 'Ihc wild hyacinth of our 
own woods does not partake. We accordingly find 
that, of all plant-pets, the hyacinth is the one which 
meets with mos*, .general favtf^r; it can be grown in 
the closet room, in the most dense part of a city, 
without sWfi^v of sunlight, and without a particlo' of 
soil. In fact, the neatest and cleanest, and mefst suc- 
cessful-mode of managing these plants, is to place 
them in glasses of water, from which their roots aerivc 
all the materials required for healthy growth. 

Although thus accommodating in its growth, it 
requires great skill to produce in this country the 
finest flowers of whiqji the hyacinth is capable ; and, 
on account of its rapid deterioration in our climate, our 
gardeners and florists obtain yearly a supplj r of Dutch 
roots. The famous nursery-gardens which supply the 
i greater part of Europe with hyacinth-bulbs, form 
quite a feature of Haarlem, occupying the southern 
suburb of the town. 

Hyacinth-bulbs should be set in water-glasses about 
the end of October, or early in November; they may, 
indeed, he planted earlier, if early bloom is wanted. 
oThe glasses are filled with water to wfthin an eighth of 
an ,in eh from the base of the bulb. If placed in the 
dark for a week or two’ after planting, the production 
of root-fibres will be facilitated; bu f a damp situation 
is very injurious. After the roots are somewhat 
advanced, the leaf-shoots develop; and, during their 
progress, light and air should bu^iver freely, the 
plants being placed ns near the wmtmw as possible. 
They will succeed well enough, however, on a table or 
mantel-piece beyond the re*. r;h of the sun’s direct rays ; 
but*in a room where a strong fire is K pt, they should 
not be much exposed to its drying heat. The water 
should bo regularly changed once a week ; some 
growers recommend a small quantity of salt to be 
added to the water, but it is doubtful whether this lias 
any be> efieial effect. When side-shoots appear from the 
bulbs, they should be pinched oil’/' as they draw away 
the nourishment from the flowers ; but w here two 
trusses of flower appear, they should both be allowed 
to expand. When the flowers begin to open, the 
hyacinths should be placed on a table out of the sun’s 
reach, btlierwise protected from its rays, w hich will 
prolong their period of bloom ; weak ones will require 
to* be supported by upright wires, fastened by a loop 
round the neck of the glass ; a new form of liyacinth- 
glass provides foi* this. The kind of hyacinth-glass is 
not of much consequence, provided the size he sufficient 
to allow plenty of rum to the roots ; in fact, some of 
the best hyacinths we have had were grown in those 
narrow cylindrical jars useS for preserving anatomical 
preparations, the bulb merely resting on the top, without 
any cavity /or its .protection, aj in the usual form of 
hyacinth-glass. c 

There are numerous varieties of hyacinths in culti- 
vation, single and double ; but as a £endi&l rule, the 
former grow best, and give most satisfaction. They 
are of all shades of bl^e, red, white, and intermediate/ 
^olourg ; a few^so are yellow, but seldom bright. *' | 
soon th(P lmon W ^ 1 Cultivated plants, Che hyacinth 

into ' beauty eyen * n a parlour-window. ° Fungi 

noon our t^ nds W ear > especially one which shews 
charming shi* ^lack spots round the base of the bulb 
on the fresh P ort * on8 °f the fibres not submerged, 
reposed thereof? of the inf ^ ted P art9 > ar & frequent 
a number of \ vater » speedily effkftca cure. 

5 ' •. X-..- - 

PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT. 

I kneel within the church alone 
, All through tli^ long, long day, 

And list the night’s low breezes moan 

Amid the turrets gray ; 

In summer-time I faintly hear 

The laugh of merry children near, 

Their voices' blithe and gay 
’’ Hushed by the aisles and walls of stone 

Down to a sad soft undcr-tone. 

They play amid the quiet graves, 

That thick 1 ) lie around, 

And softly to the silent caves 

Comes the untroubled sound; 

The long grass trembles in the air, 

The wild thyme sheds its perfume there 

Above the fallowed ground, 

And daisies, like Faith's upward eye, 

Gaze ever deep into the sky. 

Here have I heard the bridal vows 

In faltering accents low, 

Have gazed on fair unfurrowed brows 

Unworn by wave of wo ; 

Have heard the pastor’s voice proclaim 

The union of heart and name, 

And seen her tears o’erflow 

Who saw the strange new path untried, 

And feared, yet jojed, to be a bride. 

And I have seen through silent aisles 

The dead brought solemnly 

Past the gray columns ancient pilc.i, 

Beneath my gaze to lie ; 

Ami while the clear call,, voice of prayer 

Silverly fell on the hushed air. 

Have seen the mourner's e\ c 

Turn with .t fierce despair on me, ^ 

As though I mocked his misery. 

I gazed with calm and tranquil gaze 

Upon his bloodshot eve ; 

The sunlight’s soft and pleasant rays 

Fell on him tenderly ; 

,, A prisoned i chin's quiet lay 

Whispered his wild despair away 

Like tones of memory, 

And gentler thoughts around him crept, 

Until he bowed his head and wept. 

I watch amid the slumberers here, 

And the long years roll on ; 

Each Sabbath, listening throngs appear, , j 

Each week, 1 am alone ; j 

New faces fill each vacant nook, 

New children turn their thoughtful look 

Upon 'my brow of stone, 

New tombstones stare in moonlight cold, 

New Jichens grow upon the old. 

The grav-haired minister will pass 

Amid his flock to rest, < 

Soon o’er his head the waving grass 

By strangers’ feet be prest ; 

The sun’s last parting rays will come, 

And squares of light amid" the ’gloom 

Fall softly on my breast, 

Tjll, rising from their silent caves, 

The dead shall leave me but their graves. 

1. K. Y. 

‘SOME ACCOUNT OF A'BOl^UGH.’ 

The writer of the article with ttyis title, published in No. 91, 
omitted to mention, as one of his authorities, The At chatohyjn'at 
Mine,&n antiquarian magazine, by Mr A. d. Duukin, published at 
DartforU, in Kent. 
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MARRYING AND GIVING IN 
MARRIAGE IN SARDINIA. 

Tiieue arc few places in Europe so little knowif as the 
island of Sardinia, and very few where the manners 
and customs — many of Oriental origin — are more 
singular or more interesting. 

The island has alternately been under the dominion 
of many distinct and very different nations, and thus 
the remnant of many an ancient usage is still retained, 
while modern improvement has as yet effected little or 
nothing. The first thing which strikes the stranger 
landing on these shores is, the wild, half-savage, but 
highly picturesque appearance of the inhabitants ; their 
vivid and eager gesticulftions, flashing eyes, and endless 
variety of coltume, as each calling has its distinctive 
dress, each village its peculiarity. The manner in 
which some of the men wear their hair, long, platted, 
and wound round the outside of the red woollen fez, 
has a very singular appearance^ and is of very ancient 
origin, as tbs idols found in various parts of the inland 
with the same kind of headgear, and dating from 
remote antiquity, sufficiently testify. There is some- 
thing Oriental, too, in the wide white cotton drawers 
descending from the short, full kilt, fastened by the 
neatly fitting gaiter. The costumes of the women 
somewhat resemble the best peasant dresses of Italy ; 
but they are richer, and there is a greater display of 
ornament. The Sards are fond of dress, and will 
submit to considerable privation in order to possess 
a complete and handsome suit in which to appear on 
festa-days, which are of frequent recurrence in their 
country. It is a great matter of piide to them to 
have the buttons of their vest3 and the filigree studs 
of their shirts of pure gold, and they will live on poor 
fare to accomplish this. 

‘Look!* said a villager one day to a friend of mine 
— ‘look at that fat fello^v; he eats up all his living 
like a dog. As for me, I lived on bread and wild-fruit 
until I obtained my#comp!ete costume; that fellow 
has only his everyday one, for fesfcis and all: my 
buttons and studs, too, are all gold.’ Imay # add, that 
the jovial possessor of the everyday-dress rather 
inclined one to his mode oPliving. 

The Sards are an intelligent people, quick, lively 
when excited,* excessively hospitable to strangers ;^but ( 
on the other hand, fearfully ferocious when actu^Jd 
by motives of jealousy and revenge. So dreadful, 
indexed, is their thirst for revenge, that m!lny is the 
dark tale which stains the annals of their beautiful 
island. But* it is not now my intention to dwfll on 
the darker side of Sard character : I have spent a 
bright portion of my life among them ; I love them, 


and would beg my readers to bear with me while I 
draw a few pictures of their life. I will begin where 
the Novelist usually ends— with i) betrothal. 

My readers must imagine themselves in a room of 
good dimensions. The walls, originally whitewashed 1 ^ 
are thickly ornamented with small pictures of saints ; 
rosaries and relics depend from nails here and there; 
small looking-glasses, in coarse gilt frames, are placed 
over some chests for containing 'clothes, on the tops 
of which are placed sundry grotesque ornaments and 
gourds of singular shapes. A bed— which in that 
country is only used by tin? heads of families or by 
guests — occupies* one corner of the apartment, and omm 
it are placed various articles of female gala attire. 
Two or three young girls, dressed as for some fete, 
examine closely e^cli article. 

At a little distance from this group, sits the young 
sposa, half blushing, half trembling, and altogether 
smiling, bellr^ Ale of the mirrors, at which she is 
taking furtive and perhaps approving glances. One of 
her young companions hp£#just*foldcd her jet black 
♦glossy hair rou^d her well-formed head ; and, with an 
arch and merry smile and banteringvjest, adjusts the 
numberless ornaments which decorate the costume 
of a Syrd peasant yi easy circumstances. First one 
and then another of the gay garments are liaised by 
the other yourif* cl ay is els from the bed, and adjusted 
to the graceful form of tlie young sposa. The snowy 
folds of the chemise are secured by huge gold filigree 
° studs, which receive abundant comment and admira- 
tion en passant. 

‘Truly, Efisia, the saints smile on thee,’ sflfys one 
black-eyed maiden with a sigh, as she hands the last 
wrist-stud. 

‘ Pazienza Rosa mi a,’ cries another ;• ‘ thy own nozze 
are fast approaching.’ 

‘ Bah ! bah ! Giovanna ; thou apt too bad. I did but 
admire Efisia’s beautiful jedding-gear : mine will never 
be half so handsome, nor thine neither, for that matter ; 
for Paolo the shepherd is far richer than thy father, 
and so is her sposo Loranzo. Per Bacco, he? is rich !’ 

‘ B as ta !’ dolly replies the graver Giovanna, as she 
proceeds wj*l* Kfisia’s toilet; ‘give me the cadennazu 
and zitto. Hush thy nonsense !’ 

* The cadennazu, or small c^pket containing some i 
tynulet, Bangs from a chain, which a]|0 fastens the 
richly brocadld and thickly fldterj apron. And now 
Efisia’s •toilet is complete. The brocaSfc corset,, the 
rich petticoat, are placed to admiration ; the delicate 
throat is encircled many times by a chain of pure gold * 
the small tronzed fingers are absolutely laden with 
rings of course but solid manufacture, and of pure 
gold, set with ^amethysts or topazes. *How pretty she 
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looks !’ they whisper to one another as they re-arrange 
each fold. ‘Per Ciclo! Efisia is a pretty girl — 
quite the bella^ of our village and each one lovingly 
embraces the young sposa, as a reward for their labours, j 
ere they present her to her family and friends assembled 
in the large general apartment adjoining. 

But this I must describe:. it is a largo dingy room, 
in on? corner of vyhich a very .small donkey is patiently 
performing his (laily task, lie is grinding corn for 
the family by mtarna of a singularly primitive mill, 
composed of two large circular stones, the Very simple 
machinery**'*.^ ..which He, poor little animal, sperids 
his life in turning; and the docile motentu. is the 
household, drudge o£ every poor Sard family. But 
now’ it is evening, and a small urchin, scarcely more 
civilised than the donkey with elf-locks, and barely 
covered with scanty clothing, is about to release his 
friend the molentu, and turn him into a small walled 
court before the door. Gourds and botarga (the dried 
roes of the tunny-fish* and mullet) festoon the ceiling; 
guns, knives, and a species pf lance, are placed about 
(the extreme corners of the room. In the centre, some 
huge logs are burning ; they are so large that one can 
scarcely 1; close the door ; and the smoke issues as best 
it may from that and the unglazed window. Some 
fowls are standing with their heads under their wings, 
perched on one leg, comfortably dozing beside the fire, 
evidently on familiar terms with the juveniles of the 
family. Near the fire, the family are grouped. The 
father is a shepherd : this is denoted by the shaggy 
l«>laek sheep-skin which forms his outer garment, and 
whjgh is worn loosely and without sleeves, like an 
outer waistcoat, he is of some wealth too, for there 
is a richness about his dress which stamps him fora 
wealthy man of the Campidano, or south district of the 
island. Ilis long black beard gives him a ferocious 
look, and the dagger in his girdl v does not tend to 
diminish that impression ; but there is *»-lundly expres- 
sion in his large brilliant eyes, and a smile about the 
mouth, which re-assuresv^e ; and now, at any rate, 
every kindly feeling is in full play. pA stout matron 
sits beside him : jshe also is in full holiday attire. One 
can see that she is the mother of the bright Efisia. 
Her good-natured comely face, on which time is softly 
and gently telling, is lighted up by the soft black eyes 
so general in her land. She is picking corn for the 
molentu to grind on the morrow-, and as she shakes 
the large sieve round and round, she chatters to her 
husband, and her teeth glitter like ivory. The door 
opens, and the fair Efisia comes blusning forth. Away 
go the sieves into an angle of the room, and a. corner 
of the<$right apron is raised to brush away a tear, 
which perhaps the recollection of her own ciflugnu, or 
betrothal, has called there. 

‘Oh, mia egra,’ ejaculates the fond matron, ‘may 
the saints watcR over thee ! Via Miclielotto, make 
haste ; put out the molentu, and shut the door.’ This 
is done ; for the shades of evening are closing over the 
bright scenery beyond the dpor, and sunset is deemed 
unhealthy in Sardinia, ifiey group around the logs 
and try to beguile the time ; they are evidently waiting 
for some one. Presently, a low tap is hoard: the 
father gives a look of encouragement t<\bis daughter. 
‘Courage, my Efisia— courage 1* • qnd he rises to 
attend the summons. * * k 

‘Who is there? 1 
‘Friends,* is the reply. 

‘What do tjagy want?* * ,/ 

‘We seek a stray ^lamb, and have conns in search of 
iijt,'* is the figurative response. ° 

ncon T \Pw rn y friend^ desire to 'see if it has strayed into 
AhartningV. a8 ^ 8 father, partly opening the door, 
on the fres'lY^ bridegroom gently pushes the door, and 
^reposed thereoSPP 11 ®^ <?dy by a few chosen friends. 
■ number of courteously bows, and introduces the 
*rB of his family one by j} ne, and asking 


with much ceremony the question: ‘Is this tr*e lamb 
you have lost?' A shake of the head is the iegative 
reply. At last the sposa^s presented : the bridegroom 
starts, rubs forward, kissds her hand: ‘This is the lost 
lamb!’ He is rejoiced to have found the beautiful 
lamb lie sought for. The father is pleased, pats the 
lover on the back, calls him a brave lad. The lover 
protests he will take «are of the sweet lamb and soon 
conduct-it to his fold. 

‘Ah, jsa Lorenzo! I believe thee,’ half sobs the 
soft-hearted mother. 

‘ Bah ! Teresa — do not weep. Hast thou the rosario 
which thou hast prtpared for Efisia’s gift?’ exclaims 
the father. ‘Thy bird will be well with so true and 
gallant a lover, Teresina. She is well paired ; so dry 
thine eyes, old girl.’ Meanwhile the lover has placed 
one more ring on to the already laden fingers of the 
young sposina, and thus the segnati, or presents, are 
exchanged. 

And now a clamour of voices succeeds : the friends 
or sponsors of the young man are arranging with the 
father regarding the dote , or dowry, of the future bride* 
and the means of the bridegroom. Earnest and Hashing 
are the glances, noisy the raised voices, and, beyond 
conception, vehement the gestures. Above the buzz 
are heard straggling sentences, such as, * Bali, bah ! 
Messer Lorenzo,’ and ‘Bali ! Messer Paolo;’ with every 
now and then a deprecating whistle, accompanied by a 
meaning gesture, namely — shrugging shoulders, hands 
uplifted, and fingers spread. The boy Michelotto 
divulges a family secret regarding the poorness of a 
portion of land included in his sister’s dote ; he is 
summarily dragged forth, and a kick is administered, 
by way of a caution or a convincing argument. At 
length, all is settled, and the notary concludes the 
business ; the contract is then signed, and, after 
another embrace, the young couple separate : and thus 
the cujugnu is concluded. 

And now we will suppose an interval to have elapsed, 
and the wedding-time approaches. It ie, la fact, the 
week before that fixed on for the nuptials ; the bans have 
been twice published, and the following week they are 
to be indissolubly united. We must imagine a bright 
and lovely morning ; the season, spring ; the sunshines 
witli a bright effulgence ; the largocactus-hedges, which 
enclose the vineyards, and grow to an enormous height, 
in part shut out the exquisite scenery ; and along a 
patli thus enclosed, a procession winds along. Here, 
again, we see our friends of the cujugnu ; here are 
Paolo and Teresa, Lorenzo, Efisia, and all their friends, 
in full gala attire, riding on horseback, the women 
sitting on a sort of pad ; the mane of each horse well 
bedecked with gibbons and gewgaws. Michelotto is 
driving a rough and primitive bullock- wagon, laden 
with the simple but perfectly new furniture intended 
for the bride’s new residence. Another follows, likewise 
laden, driven by the brother of the bridegroom. Each 
person conveys something, horever trifling; and to 
the merry but monotonous sounds of the launedda — 
a kind of flute— they wend their way to the future* 
abode of the young couple. The gay Rosa conveys 
a looking-glass, an object of s6me ambition in these 
rustic households ; the graver Giovanna, a piojture 
of St Efifia, the patron-saint of her friend ; another, 
a rosary of massive form ; the mother, a few articles 
of rich costume. Beyond, another bullock* wagon 
slowly advances ; it is laden with oil, wine, peUenta, 
macaroni, flour, &c. ; and the procession is dosed 
by other performers on the launedda. It is an 
inspiriting scene ; the slender-limbed Sard horses-— of 
Arab origin and careful breeding— curvet and caracole, 
for they are enchanted by the mirth and laughter, and, 
above all, by the sounds of the beloved launedda, and 
evidently sympathise with their owners. One would 
say they were aware of the occasion. The very bul- 
locks, with oranges stuck on their horns, and ribbons 
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seem aware of it ; and as the procession dresses are so varied 4nd so strikingly picturesque, bo 
it very visibly increases ; the via-andantii singularly antique and so peculiar. There is the rich 
iwpII t.bf* tmin' ami t.hn vminir n rob ins oil butcher, with his leather-dress bo exquisitely tanned, 

so admirably adapted to his figure — he has come from 


on the A tails, seem aware of it ; and as the processior 
wends along, it very visibly increases ; the via-andanli 
or wayfarers, swell the train? and the young urchins 01 
surrounding hamlets make a J gay mob behinef. 


They have long left Siliqua, the residence of the Cagliqri to do honour to the nozze as a relative. His 
bride; tlieir path leads along a country teeming with dress is really a wonder, of itself, with the large full 
the rich gifts of nature ; the mountains lire clothed cotton-drawers about tty* knee* and tight well-made 
with myrtles, arbutus, lentisctls, and, sweet-scented gaiter, for these last-meiftioned articles never fai^; with 
herbs and lovely flowers ; the plains abound in olive- the embroidered white leather garter, secured by silver 
grounds, vineyards, gardens. It is a sort of terrestrial buckles below the knee* and large^rtld studs, topisten 
paradise, this Campidano. Presently, they reach a nice the full shirt round the neck aryl round the wrists. The 
halting-place ; they alight; the rustic owner of # the rhenatore, or huntsman, with' his wild dress 


small possession, as it is called, is delighted to afford 


* But we will not detain our readers with long 


shelter from the noontide sun for an hour or two, as descriptions, which are always steriious : sttflice it to 
the distance is great. He says he considers it a true sny,ttliat everything is gay, and full of novelty for the 
piece of fortune for him that it is so, for he derives more sober north. And $o they wend along. The 
great pleasure and satisfaction in accommodating bride’s horse is led by a youth on foot, by the side 
them ; and lie is realty pleased, for he is a merry, of her newly married husband ; the young women, her 
hospitable Sard, and it is his nature to he delighted in friqnds, follow her close behind, each accompanied by 


receiving strangers. He fastens up the hordes ; lie 
shouts to his young sons and daughters : they pour 


a lover or a brother, as the casern ay be. 

At length pistols are fired, shouts raised — they have 


forth; the girls put -down the spindle and distaff or arrived at their dwelling. The mother and father* &f 
corn-sieves, as the case may be, and run to salute the the young bridegroom, with other matrons and friends, 
young stranger-bride. They accommodate her with are assembled in high gala attire before the # door, the 
tlieir best, help the party to arrange the food contained posts of which arf* gaily decorated and encircled with 
in the saddle-bags, and add perhaps of their own ; and fresh garlands. The mother hokls a large dish in her 
thus joyously speed the two hours. One would say hand, and, as her fair daughter-in-law approaches, she 
they had always known and loved each other. The gay sprinkles some of the contents high in the air and about 
song and merry laugh are not wanting. The little the threshold, ere her foot hg.s crossed it. It is wheat 
molentu continues his work in the corner, grinding his mingled with salt — emblems of hospitality and plenty 
corn ;*and t^e women take up their distaffs and sieves, — perhaps, too* it contains a still more signified*!* 
for they can work and chat too. But soon, again, all symbol of a life to come : it is a beautiful idea tyd a 
are in movement ; for t^ey havc»two hours’ more journey beautiful custom. She accompanies it, too, with many 
to perform, and that over most dreadful mountain- 


to perform, and that over most dreadful mountain- a beautiful figure of speech : ‘ The bird rnay rest in the 
paths, such as Englishwomen would quite shudder at. abode prepared for her ; she will be the light of her 
Again the procession moves off and at length arrives home. May peace and plenty be within her gate ; 
at" the comfortable possession, or farm, of the young and blessings pop* on her, as the corn which falls at 
suitor. her feet.’ ' •' 


suitpr. 

And now another week has* passed, and the day has 


A banquet now attends her. Kids and sucking-pigs 


arrived Afrnen the gentle Efisia is to become ft* wife, have been roasted whole v^erliafis, indeed, tho kid was 
There is a large company assembled. See her bcnding* , q)laeed inside*} sheep, and a small bird in its turn 
her graceful head to receive the benediction in that inside that, and the whole ingeniously roasted upon 
rustic village-church; the kind old priest, too, lffts a myrtle brandies in a hole in the ground, with red 
tear in his eye, for lie baptised her; and when she was # embers on all sides — for such curious things arc done 
ill, he went to speak words of comfort to her. lie *in Sardinia. But fre will leave our happy Efisia for a 
names her his daughter, and thinks of her as such, time in her own dwelling, Burrounded by ^er own 
She was truly a lamb of his fold, and he a faithful friends, again t8 ea* out of one plate with her husband ; 
pastor. Poor old man ! Jiis knowledge of the world is and finish, perhaps, with a gay dance, after the solemn 
limited to his little village, and one or two adjoining banquet : and now we will say addios. 
it, perhaps; but his heart is large, and full of kindly • 

m ’ d StiarCd "" SECKETS OF THE PERFUME S. 


pastor. Poor old man ! Jiis knowledge of the world is and finish, perhaps, with a gay dance, after the solemn 

limited to his little village, and one or two adjoining banquet : and now we will say addios. 

it, perhaps; but his heart is large, and full of kindly • 

m ’ d StiarCd hi9 SECKETS OF THE S. 

And now the tearfully smiling Frisia is a wedded WniLF # some people pique themselves on the onlighten- 
wife, and is qgated by licr spouse at her father’s board, ment of tlie present age, the age peculiarly tlieir own, 
There is but one plate, one spoon, one drinking-cup others— sulky old grumblers — point, with a dissatisfied 
that day, for they must share the contents of one plate, * humph !’ lo the position, both morifl and physical, in 
as hereafter they share one fortune; and this affords which great masses of the people Jive, and to the noto- 
sume merriment. r Jihe merry Rosa blushes as her rious fact that many of the nations of Europe are at 
sposo or betrothed, Dorgenico, wliisperingly wishes he this moment zealously employed in cutting ouo another’s 
had the same privilege ; and the quiet grave Giovanna throats in thousands ana rens of thousands. Much, in 


docs not seem altogether indifferent to the glances of fact, may be said on both sides of the question; but, 
a certain youth Seated not far from her ; and the old if we take enlightenment in its more literal sense, or 
Padre Stefano is very merry, and ttie wine has made even if we merely bring it down a peg, and understand 
him unusually facetious. He wishes he !lad another it as something midway between Price’s candles find 
wedding to-morrow : the cujugnu, at least, has been intellectuiA illumination, there cannot be a dissentient 
lbng enough, be thinks, be prefers a shorter cujugnu, voice upon the subject. The present is the most 
ns it happened in Eflsia’s case. 4 Ah !’ cries Domenico, J enlightened age the wo, rid has gver seen. Were it not 
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intellectual illumination, there cannot be a dissentient 
voice upon the subject. The present is the most 
enlightened age the world has gver seen. Were it not 


he wishes if too, and soon, he hopes, he shall be rich \that m*ny ot ‘ us aro ajl(i a £ reater number 

enough; he wishes lie had been as fortunate as his j purblind, w# should live in*a perfect blaze of light 
friend Boren zo : but his dove will not flv, he adds, in The tracks need no longer try to mala* a mystery of 


friend Lorenzo : but his dove will not fly, he at^ls, in 
the usual figurative mode of expression. 


The q%acks need no longer try to mala* a mystery of 
tlieir nostrums : the ingredients, wqfthless or absurd, of 


And again the cavalcade is in motion ; this time to every onfe of these are known, and the knowledge seat- 
conduct the wife to her home. They can go quicker tered broad-cast throughout the country ; and sp the 
now, because the heavy bullock-carts are no longer worthy gcaitlemen have only to console themselves With 
required ; so they will not need to bait. Thus festive the idea that they do not sell an ounce the less'on that 
and gay, almost past belief, is the scene, for the bright account, tha^ the enlightened people gobble -up their 
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fUtli as eagerly as ever. As for Secret processes of any 
kind, there is no such thing; the sort of illumination 
we are talking o € penetrates everywhere ; and if even 
the witches of Macbeth were in our dAy caught at their 
deed without a naipe, the sudden blaze thrown, upon 
the caldron and its composition would make them take 
to their broomsticks in astonishment and alarm. 

Among the most curious revelations latterly made, 
is an analysis of tjie Perfumes. These ethereal luxu- 
ries, aio matter by what awfufnames they are called, 
are exposed, one by one, to the sight, as it were, of the 
public, and tfu\Vr component parts numbered and pro- 
portioned. They are usually obtained from flbwers, 
and Mripiesse rema.ks, that ‘ the extensive flower- 
farmrf in the neighbourhood of Nice, Grasse, Mont- 
pellier, and Cannes, in France, at Adrianople (Turkey 
in Europe), at Broussa and Uslak (Turkey in Asia), and 
at Mitcham, \n England, in a measure indicate the 
commercial importance of that branch of chemistry 
called perfumery' — am importance which will be more 
Tidily understood when it is stated, that * one of the 
$rge perfumers of Grasse and Paris employs annually 
80,000 pounds of orange-flowers, 00,000 pounds of cassiaj- 
flowers, 54,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 32,000 pounds of 
jasmine blossoms, 32,000 pounds ofviActs, 20,000 pounds 
of tubereuse, 1G,000 pounds of lilac, besides rosemary, 
mint, lemon, citron, thyme, and other odorous plants m 
larger proportion.* There are four modes of obtaining 
the perfumes from plants — namely, expression, distil- 
lation, maceration, and absorption. In maceration, the 
^filrwers are put for a certain time into melted deer or 
mu^.on fat, which, in consequence of a natural affinity, 
draws forth the perfifme, the fat thus becoming 
pomade. When olive-oil or hen-oil is used instead 
of suet, the result is ‘huilo antique "of such a flower. 
Our author gives minute directions for all the various 
processes; and to him we refer, confining ourselves to 
such scraps of information as will b<N*n£cresting or 
amusing to the mass of our readers. 

When mentioning" bergwqiot (from the Citius her- 
gamia ), Mr Piessc tells us it should be preserved ii»- 
well-stoppered beetles, and kept in a cool dark cellar ; 
light, especially direct sunshine, deteriorating all per- 
fumes excepting rose. The labour of collecting the 
exquisite odour of the sweet-brier* is so costly, that an* 
imitatiem is palmed upon the public instead, composed 
of French rose-pomatum, cassia, xleuV d bran go, ver- 
bena, <&c. — surely an excellent perfume in itself. The 
extract of heliotrope is in the same category : there is 
no heliotrope in it, but it is nevertheless a very nice 
perfume. Neither is honeysuckle used as a perfume, 
but it i^ell imitated. .Jasmine, on the other hand, 
is much prized by the perfumer. ‘When tlx^flowers 
of the Jasminum odoratmimum are distilled, repeatedly 
using the water of distillation over fresh flowers, the 
essential oil of jasfnine may be procured. It is, however, 
exceedingly rare, on account of the enormous cost of 
production. There «vas a fine sample of six ounces 
exhibited in the Tunisian department of the Crystal 
Palace, the price of which^was L.9 the fluid ounce! 
The plant is the Yasmyn of the Arabs, from which our 
n&me is delved.* Of lavender, our author says : 1 The 
climate of England appears to c bo better adapted for 
the perfect development of this fine old favourite per- 
fume than any other on the globe. Tk# ancients,** 
says Burnett, “ employed the flowers and the leaves to 
aromatise their baths, 4 and to give a sweet scent to , 
water in whieh^they washed j hence the generic nanny 
of the plant, ijdvan&ifa” Lavender is grown to an 
Enormous exfamt at Mitcham, in Surrey, which is the 
seat of its production in a commercial point of view. 

Very large quantities are also grown in France; but 
3 -he fine odour of the British produce renlisestfin the 
market four times the price of that of continental 
‘ growth. Bflrnett says that the oil of Lavandula spica 
is more pleasant than that derived from the other 
species ; bht this statement must not mislead the 
purchaser buy the French spike lavender, as it is 

not worth a tenth of twafc derived from the Lavandula 
vera. Ikalf a hundredweight of good lavender-flowers 
yield, by .distillation, from fourteen to sixteen ounces 
of essential oil. All the inferior descriptions of oil of 
lavender are used for perfuming soaps and greases ; 
but the best— that obtained from the Mitcham lavender 
— is entirely used in the manufacture of what is called 
lavender-water, but which more properly should be 
called essence or extract of lavender, to be in keeping 
with the nomenclature of other essences prepared with 
spirit.’ 

Lily of the Valley is a delightful perfume ; but there 
is no such thing as lily of the valley in it. Rosemary 
plays an important part in Eau do Cologne, and is the 
principal ingredient in Hungary Water. In both these 
compositions it is the refreshing and invigorating ele- 
ment. The perfume we call Verbena, everybody knows, 
is delicious ; but verbena is not one of its ingredients, 
the distilled spirit of the plant being too expensive 
for the manufacturing perfumer. The essence of 
violets is rarely- genuine, but from a different cause: 
the demand for it is so enormous, that the trade is 
as yet unable to keep pace with it. ‘ Real violet is,* 
however, sold by many of the retail perfumers »*f the 
west end of London, but at a price that prohibits its 
use except by the affluent or extravagant votaries of 
fashion. The violet-farms from whence the flowers are 
procured to make this perfume arc very extensive at 
Nice and Grasse ; also in the neighbourhood of 
Florence.* The wall-flower, singular to say, is not used 
in perfumery, although an excellent imitation of it is 
popular. * 

Oncoming to the perfumes derived from v.idmals, our 
author has a curious remark: ‘In its pure state, civet 
has, to nearly all persons, a most disgusting odour; 
but when diluted to an infinitesimal portion,, its per- 
fume is agreeable. ' It is difficult to ascertain the 
reason v\ liy the same substance, modified only by the 
quantity of matter presented to the nose, should pro- 
duce an opposite cflect on the olfactory nerve ; but 
such is the case with nearly all odorous bodies, espe- 
cially with ottos, which, if smelled at, are far from 
Agreeable, and iu some cases positively nasty — such as . 
otto of neroly, otto of thyme, otto of patchouly ; but if 
diluted with a thousand times its volume of oil, spirit, 

&c., then their frpgrance is delightful.’ 

Here cs the composition of the best quality of Enu 
de Cologne: ‘Spirit (from grape), GO * overproof, G 
gallons ; otto 6f neroly, Petal?, 3 ounces ; otto of neroly, 
Biggarade , I ounce ; otto of rosemary, 2 ounces ; otto 
of orange-peel, 5 ounces ; otto o^eitron-peel, 5 ounces ; 
otto of bergamot-peel, 2 ounces.* The second quality, 
still a very good perfume, is ‘made of corn instead of* 
grape spirit ; on which is this remark : 4 To speak of 
the “ purity ” of French spirit, or of the “ impurity ” 
of English spirit,' Ts equally absurd. The fact is, that 
spirit derived from grapes, and spirit obtained from 
corn, have each so distinct and characteristic arunrottia, 
that the one cannot be mistaken for the other. The 
odour of grape spirit is said to be due to the ce ant hie 
ether which it contains. The English spirit, on the 
other hand, owes its odour to fusel-oil, Bo poM^erftil 
is the ceanthic ether in the French spirit, that notwith- 
standing the addition to it of such intensely odoriferous 
substances as the ottos of neroly, rosemary! and others, 
it still gives a characteristic perfume to the prbducts 
made containing it; and hence the difficulty of pre- 
paring Eau de CologneVith any spirit destitute of this 
substance.* The difference between the French and 

' l 
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Englisi perfumes is owing to the difference in the 
spirit employed. Tlie strong bouquet of brandy isl 
favourable in some cuses, but m others, the less obtrusive! 
corn spirit is better. For instance: ‘Musk, flmbergris, I 
civet, violet, tubereuse, and jasmine, if we require to j 
retain their true aroma when in solution in alcohol, 
must be made with the British spirit.’ The famous 
perfume liondeletia owes its pe-Mliarity to the mixture 
of lavender and cloves ; and of Spring i'lowens we are 
told: ‘The just reputation of this perfume .places it 
in the first rank of the very best mixtures that have 
ever been made by any manufacturing perfumer. # Its 
odour is truly flowery, but peculiar to itself. Being 
unlike any other aroma, it cannot well be imitated, 
chiefly because there is nothing that we are acquainted 
with that at all resembles the odour of the esprit de 
rose, as derived from macerating rose-pomade in spirit, 
to which, and to the extract o? violet, nicely counter- 
poised, so that neither odour predominates, the peculiar 
character of spring flowers is due; the little ambergris ■ 
that is present gives permanence to the odour ifpon the 
handkerchief, although, from the very nature of the 
ingredients, it may be said to be a fleeting odour.’ 

It may seem remarkable that the odour of any 
particular flower should be imitated to absolute per- 
fection by a combination of other flowers ; and we 
should be glad if our author had explained his senti- 
ments on this point, instead of merely hinting at some 
mystical relationship between the odours. Scents, he 
tells us, like sounds, appear to influence the olfactory 
nervo»in certain definite degrees; and as there is an 
octave of colours like an octave in music, so certain 
odours coincide like the keys^of an instrument. For 
instance, ‘almond, ketchup, vanilla, and orange- 
blossom blend together, each producing different 
degrees of a nearly similar impression;* and so, in 
like manner, ‘citron, lemon, orange-peel, and verbena, 
forming a higher octave of smells.’ The analogy between 
music and perfume is completed by what maybe called 
the semi-^aurs, such as rose and rose-geraniujn for 
the half- note. This, it must he owned, is hut a meagre^ 
attempt at the aisthctics of smells; but it opens the 
subject, and wc hope soon to hear more about it. •The 
idea, it must be admitted, is at least an elegant one; 
and wedo not see that it should he considered specially 
fanciful, since we know that music depends upon a 
fixed mathematical law, not invented by man, but 
existing in nature. Nature is not a prodigal in her 
operations — she is no waster of power : the better she 
is understood, the more simple she appears ; and ther£ 
is nothing, therefore, contrary to sound reason in the 
idea, that the whole of the pleasures of sense will be 
found to depend upon cognate laws. 

Another tiling worthy of remark is this : * The odour 
of some flowers resembles others so nearly, that we 
are almost induced to believe them td be the same 
thing, or, at least, if not evolved from the plant as 
such, to become so bj^the action of the air-oxydation. 
It is known that some actually are identical in com- 
‘ position, although produced from totally different 
plants, such as camphor, turpentine, rosemary. Hence, 
we may presume that chemistry will sooner or later 
produce one from the other, for witlf many it is merely 
an atomjof water or an atom of oxygen thn| causes the 
difference. It would be a grand thing to produce otto 
of roses from oil of rose diary, or from the rose gera- 
nium oil; and theory indicates its possibility. The 
essential oil^of almqnds in a bottle that contains a good\ 
deal of air-oxygen, and but a very little of the oil, 
Spontaneously passes into another odoriferous body, 
benzoic acid, which is seen in crystals to form o>ter the 
dry parts of the flask.* 

Mr Pies 9 e illustrates his notions regarding the rela- 
tionship of .odours by the recipe for imitating the 
essence of sweet-pea, which is this : ‘ Extract of tube- 
rose, extract of fleur d’orange, extract of rose from 


pomatum — £ pint Ach ; and extract of vanilla, 
i 1 ounce.’ This composition is formed with the idea 
that the odour of sweet-pea resemble^ that of orange- 
. blossom, and the* imitation is brought still nearer by 
the addition of the rose and tuberose. ‘The vanilla 
is used merely to give? permanerfee to the scent on 
the handkerchief, and jliis latter body is chosen in 
preference to extract fcf musk or ambergris, which 
would answer the same purpose bf giving perma- 
nence to the more voMtilc ingredients; bdbause the 
vanilla strtkes the same key of the olfactory ne?ve as 
tile orange-blossom, and thus^io new id^p, of a different 
scent <s brought about as the perfumeries off from the 
handkerchief. When perfumes* are not mixed* upon 
this* principle, then we hear that such d hd such a 
perfume becomes “ sickly ” § or “faint” after they have 
been on the handkerchief a*short time.’ 

We have now opened, wc think, by this li$tTe bit of 
philosophy, a very interesting and elegant subject of 
inquiry for our fair readers, and, Raised the toilet-table 
to something like the dignity of the library table. A 
perfume to them will now convey an intellectual # *f$ 
well as a sensuous pleasure ; and perhaps they may 
be even brought to listen to the counsel of Mr Piesse, 
and educate that* feature which, even in ifs present 
state of ignorance, and by whatever name it may be 
described — Grecian, Roman, or retrousse — is so import- 
ant to the character of their physiognomy. ‘Many 
persons,’ says our author, ‘ will at first consider that 
we are asking too much, wl&n we express a desire to 
have the same (Reference paid to the olfactory nerve 
to tli^ other nerves that influence our physical plea- 
sures and pains. By tutoringnhe olfactory nerve, it is 
capable of perceiving matter in the atmosphere of the 
most subtile n attire .* not only that which is pleasant, 
but also such as are unhcallhful. If an unpleasant 
odour is a warning to seek a purer atmosphere, surely 
it is worth >|r^ ; le to cultivate that power which enables 
us to act up to that warning for the general benefit of 
health.* 9 • 

s Wc must advert, in a few words, to some 
of the other contents of this entertaining volume. 
Cohl Cream, for which England is 1 famous all over 
Europe, is prepared in a complicated way, although 
the ingredients arefow. Rose Cold Cream, for instance, 
is composed of ‘almond-oil, 1 pound; rosjp-water, 

1 pound ; whiteswa*, 1 ounce ; spermaceti, 1 ounce ; and 
otto of roses, \ drachm.* Of Pomade Divine, wc are 
told : ‘ Among the thousand-and-one quack nostrums, 
pomade divine, like James’s powder, has obtained a 
reputation far above the most sanguine expectations 
of its concoctors. This artidle strictly belc.^s to the 
druggist, being sold as a remedial agent; nevertheless, 
what if sold is almost always vended by the perfumer. 
It is prepared thus : spermaceti, £ pound ; lard, 

£ pound ; almond-oil, J pound ; gunuhenzoin, £ pound ; 
and vanilla beans, 1 J ounce.’ Pomatum appears to be 
the ointment of the Bible, and yay be thus prepared: 
‘If an apple be stuck all over with spice, such as 
cloves, then exposed t<fOhe air for a few days, and 
afterwards macerated in purified melted lard, or any 
other fatty matter, the grease will become perfumed. 
Repeating tiie operation with the same gfease several 
times, produces real pomatum.* Bears’ Grease, we are 
forry to nay, Iws no contribution from Bruin. This 
seems hardly credible; for we have ourselves repeat- 
edly seen perfumers’ shops turned into small genteel 
butchenies, adorned with the* carcass of the animal. 

’ Can it be tljat these creature! are slafghtered for the 
sake %f mere make-believe? — tftat the^ faH victims, ' 
like Absalom, to the luxuriance of their hair, and the 
mistaken envy of the bald-headed gentlemen looking 
in at the window ? It is hard to believe this, yet here 
is Mr Piece's recipe for bears* grease; ‘ Huile de rose, 
huile de fleur d’orange, huile d’acacia, huile de tuber- 
euse and Ja^aine— of each lialf a pound ; almond-oil, 
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10 pounds ; lard, 12 pounds ; acafoia pomade, 2 pounds ; suffered a change almost amounting to dissolution, and 
otto of bergamot, 4 ounces ;Vmd otto of cloves, about to vanish in toto, like the morning misp at the 
2 ounces/ The # pomatum sold as marrow, is merely fri 8 i n g 0 f the sun. Bluff otd Smithfield has walked off 
perfumed lard arid suet. 1 /bodily to a country-seat in the suburbs, and has squatted 

We have only a single depilatory, and even that one d own f or a perpetuity in what but a few short 

our author seems to give with reluctance, tor he rattier • / . « . .. rp, 

sneers at the taste of our county women, who regard as •*»««•. %° was p easant Copenhagen 1 mlds. There, 
detrimental to beauty such * physical indications of good where cricketers held holiday, and pitched their milk- 
health f and vital stamina* as hairs upon the arms and white tents in the sun — where once poor Hazlitt was 
hack of tlfe neck, vujjd moustacWfcs upon the’upper lip. wont to resort, to liquidate his stagnant bile with a 
The cbmposition is : ‘Best lime slaked, 3 poinds ; and game at rackets — where nursemaids dandled their 
orpiment, ii*p<jwder, half, a pound. Mix the depilatory babies, and boys flew their kites, and Cockney sports- 
powder with enough water to render it of a creamy men mado their first es says w ith gunpowder— there 
consistency ; lay it V J*>n the hair for about five lias givcn place t0 a floor of solid 

minutes, of until its caustic action upon the fkm * f **. , r 

renders it necessary to bo removed ; a similar process gramte-thc waving elms that overshadowed the white 
to shaving is then to be gone through, but instead of walls of the rustic inn are supplanted by a forest of 
using a *r§zor, operate with an ivory or bone paper- stumpy sheep-pens — aifd monster-hotels, and long and 
knife ; then wash the part with plenty of water, and lofty sheds, and a tall central dock-tower, rising in 
apply a little cold cream*’ f the of a low polygon-shaped mass of buildings, 

We are now introduced to a cosmetic, which, we proclaim the new habitat of the London Cattle-market, 
confess, we did not before consider so important. It is 

the absorbent powder. ‘ A lady’s toilet-table is im-om- The nc " luarkct °“ U P 1C8 . f we . trust to ucl 
plete without a box of some absorbent powder ; indeed, measurement as we can make with the eye, about 
from our c ear lies t infancy, powder is used for drying twenty acres ot ground, and is therefore about three 
tlio skin with the greatest benefit : no wonder that its times as large as old Smithfield ; but the corporation, 
use is continued in advanced years, if, by slight modi- whose property it is, have secured land enough almost 
fications in its composition, it can be employed not l0 dou b] 0 its present extent; and to whatever objec- 
only as an absorbent, but as a means of personal ^ ()rig ^ may be open, want of space, for oenturies to 
adornment. We are quite within limits in stating that . likely to be one of them. It is bounded 

-aeyssS! su?5 - *. * * r* *** — * «**> - 

varidhs starches, prepared from wheat, potatoes, and the south, by a rapidly rising ^uburb lying between 
various nuts, mixed more or less with powdered talc — Islington and Camden Town; on the east, by the 
of Haiiy, steatite (soap-stone), French chalk, oxide of Caledonian Road, in which stands the Model Prison of 
bismuth, and oxide of zinc, &c. The most popular is pontonvillc ; and on the west, by Maiden Lane, which 
what is termed Violet Powder: ^heat - starch, 12 i a undergoing a transformation into ‘ The York Hoad.* 
pounds; orris-root powder 2 pounds; qftf of lemon, lfc * B cvident at a glance at the new undertaking, that 

i rrrtsw-isK 1 . ■srssn •'» v— *•* — .»«■ t ** ***? 

pounds ; rose pink, £ drachm ? otto of rose, 2 drachms parrying it out are-convenience and permanence lo 
and otto of santal, 2 drachms.* In the different rouges, obtain these ends, the most lavish expense has been 
carmine plays an ^important part, and it is a prepara- incurred. The whole of the soil was burned to the 
tion with which four or five manufacturers supply depth of several feet into a mass of red brick ballast 
the whole of Europe. Its composition is known by before the building operations commenced ; and we 
analysis i but there is required a nicety in the mani- fehall 110t rca ddy forget the wild, savage, and fearful 
pulation which narrows the field of omilufacture. wh i c h the whole district presented, when it was 

There are various preparations for the teeth given, , , . 4l , , , „ . * , i- i, IBnnno 

but these are withhold, for we have one of our own »tu< ded with a hundred flaming and smoking volcanoes 
worth all the rest put together. Let our fair readers, * lu * e ^ 11S preliminary process was going on. On this „ 
instead of tooth-powder, use common soap, and they fire-baked scoria) was laid the granite pavement, and 
will havjpmo need of a dentist all their lives after, into that were deeply imbedded the iron pillars that 
We have only to add, that although, in speaking of form the rails anc\ pens, the horizontal bars alone being 
some of the perfumes mentioned above, we have given 0 f kyantoed oak. The stone-work throughout is of 
the proportions of ingredients used by manufacturers, corresponding mass and strength; and the same mny 

^ said of the brick buildings within the walls, which 


werefer those who are fond of experiments to the book gcrye ^ ^ ^ public . hou8e9 and w hich are leased 

* to the old landlords of Smithueld. Tlie market is 

*“ T P ~ crossed by a broad carriage-road, running east and 

THE NEW CATTLE-MARKET OF LONDON. west. The ground to the north of this road is alone 
Fob the lant six months, and something more, old devoted to the sale of cattle and sheep-that on the 
Smithfield, with its seven acres of stall* sties, and 8 °uth being taken up with open sheds and lairs, 
sheep-pens, which have been so long $n abomination Besides thebe, there are slaughter-houses, arid « 10 
in the eyes of living Londoners, has surrendered its conveniences for a meat-market, 
uproarious existence, and subsided into a dry dull It is just about the glimmer of dawn, on a Monday 
desert, cheerless and vdiceless. That borderland of /morning late in October, when we approach the new 
taprooms and fcpers^ oi early breakfast Jiouses and Cattle-market, for the purpose of making a few obser- 
drowsy droveraf of harness-makers, whip-makersf sack- vatioi^ on the mode in which the business is now- 
makers, and 4fcater$fin smock-frocks and wide-awakes, conducted as compared with what it was in old Sraith- 
and plushy red waistcoats, and boots and Bluchers an field. The bleating, lowing* squeaking, the murmur 
! thick intte sole, and studded with a pound or two of the njarket, pierces through the fog, and gives us 
Ife? .i^h^^^ftchipelago of snug trading islets in a note of Its whereabouts at a quarter of a mile's distance, 
begirt the over-crammi. mart— has while yet the high buildings and the scaffolded tower 


THE NEW CATTLE-MARKET OF LONDON. 
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arc butfed from eight in the mist. We are soon, howl as rugs, wrappers, horsecloths, over-coats, loggings, 


arc buried from eight in the mist. We are soon, how 
' ever, iii the midst of the tumult, and find ouraelve 
involuntarily congratulating’both the beasts and their 
masters on the altered state Sf affairs. The %rst tiling 1 
that strikes us is the superior accommodation for the 
oxen, and the utter impossibility that for long years 1^> 
come such a cruel and disgraceful spectacle as a ‘ ring- 
drove ’ will annoy the visitor. The stalls for the oxen 
are ranged in long alleys, each bearing a npmber in 
legible characters; the alleys are of the width of an 
average mail-coach road, and they .ire entered f$om 
roads still wider. The beasts are tethered to the rails 
by the head on both sides of the alley, and between 
each row there is double the space left free for passen- 
gers. They low plaintively in answer to one another, 
but we hear none of that painful bellowing which 
used to distress us ; and, better still, we miss that 
incessant sound of blows, which made such ^ievilish 
music in the old market. 

Proceeding northward, we come upon the sheep-pens, 
which wc find not so well contrived in their space. They 
seem to differ very little from the old Smithfield pens ; 
and many of them arc shamefully crammed with sheep 
forced in by the dog and the goad, until some of them 
arc literally unable to touch the ground, being borne up 
on the backs of others. We suspect, from what we can 
see, that this is owing to the penny-wise conduct of the 
man who lins them in charge, and who prefers torturing 
the poor animals to disbursing the hire of an additional 
pen. In the old marlfct, he would have huddled these 
unfortunates together as an 4 off-drove’ in a neighbour- 
ing street, and transferred them to the pens as fast as 
he made vacancies for them by the sale of others — a 
manoeuvre lie cannot practise here. It ought to he a 
of the market, tliat a sheep-pen should 
receive no more than it can humanely aceommocfate. 

In the new market, the calves and the pigs, by a 
regulation in tlieir favour, have the benefit of r*omy 
pens, comfortably roofed in from the weather. On the 
basements of the pillars that support the roofs of the 
sheds, tlieir portraits are cunningly sculptured — an 
honour which has not been awarded to the oxen and 
sheep. The swine have been the objects of further 
consideration, in that the flooring of their sties pro- 
seats a steeply inclined plane — a plan of which the 
matrons among them with large families shew tlieir 
decided approval by uniformly reducing at full length, 
with their noses at an elevation of some twenty degrees. 
Each sty is furnished with a grating covering a drain, 
a provision which goes far towards maintaining clean- 
liness. We find the swinish multitude on this occasion 
* forming a very smalftminority, and, like most minori- 
ties, they are in violent opposition, and make more 
clamour than all the concurrents. Their example is 
not follo wed by the halves, which do not seem to know 
what to make of it, and await in ailence the solution 
of the mystery. # 

Approaching the great polygon from which rises 
the tali clock-tower, we find it to consist of a circular 
group of offices and shops, in one central spot, devoted 
to fch® transaction of the business of the markets 
There are three offices for inquiry, belonging to 
principal railway - companies ; there is the electric- 
telegraph office, fo communication with all parts of 
the kingdom ; there are no less than six banks for the 
payment of moneys and the settlement of accounts ; 
there is a shop for the sale of cattle medicines and 
drugs, and another for the sale of all articles for which 
there is likely to be a demand in the market; such 


as rugs, wrappers, horsecloths, over-coats, loggings, 
spatterdashes, brogu^f fleams, knives, and reddle atul 
colouring-matter for the marking of sheep. In the 
midst of all these various marts, then? is the office of 
the clerk of the market, who is the* authority on the 
spot for consultation or appeal ii> all matters where 
the interest of the corporation is concerned, and who 
has the whole business, fh a manner, under his control. 
For the satisfaction oi the lieges, *he exhibits on a 
board, at the entrance if his office, a, notification of the 
state of the market from time to* time. The stfite of 
t!»c poll, as we pass by, hardens to be ajj follows : — 
beasts 5307 ; sheep, 27,485— by whic)T*we know that 
to-day’s market is considerably above the average, and 
that, we need not therefore look Tor an immediate rise 
in the prices of beef and mutton. 

A considerable influx df butchers’ carts and traps 
lias taken place while we have been making our 
rounds ; they are ranged by hundreds- in file hdNt- 
yafds, and their owners are doing huiflness among the 
stalls and pens with a characteristic paucity of words 
and despatch of bargains. The beasts arc coming in 
for a liberal allowance of punching and knuckling; 
and the sheep, invaded in their pens, submit to 
similar manipulation. When a butcher buys a beast 
— by which you arc to understand an ox or a cow — 
he whips out a pair of scissors, Snd cuts his particular 
hieroglyph on the hide ; when he buys a number of 
sheep, be has them marked with his signature or 
monogram by means of a ball of reddle. Some of these 
devices are exceedingly complicated, and cover the 
entire back of the animal, while others are a nffiWP" 1 ’ 
touch of the red mixture on % particular spot. Where 
so many thousands of sheep are sold in a few hours, 
it is expedient that they should be marked so as to 
be easily distinguished when claimed ; and it would 
appear that the ingenuity of the buyers has been 
taxed to tly^ulrvfost limit to effect this object. Tne 
pigs appear to he spared that familiar manipulation 
applied to tlieir neighbours ; ait is thought enough 
,to stir them up with a ^tout stick, or to trot them out 
of tlieir sties and in again, to afford an opportunity for 
a fair view. • 

It is the law of the market that payments cannot be 
made* from hand tes hand between buyer and seller, but 
only through a market-banker. When a butcher has 
concluded his fiuijhases, therefore, he repair^with the 
salesman to the office of one of the bankers, who makes 
out an account of the transactioii, adding to it the 
market-tolls, tlic salesman’s commission, and his own, 
or banker’s commission. These items increase the cost 
of a beast to the purchaser by the sum of 4s. 4d., and 
that of a score of sheep by from 12s. to !^>s. The 
bankers charge is moderate, being 8d. per beast, and 
Is. 4d. per score of sheep, lleady-money is the order , 
of the day ; hut the bankers occasionally make advances 
for the convenience of their customers. 

When the butcher has settled his account, he receives 
On order for the delivery ol the^animals. lie can give 
the order to his own raqp-scrvant, or can hand it over 
to one of the licensed drovers, of whom there are in 
London nearly 1000 connected with the market. 
The driver knows where to find the anftnals, and he 
knows, toofhis employer’s mark; and in a few minutes 
lie will hfye ti$ morning’s purchase clear of the market 
and on its way to the abatoir in town. ' 

For tho convenience of 1 butchers attending the | 
market, there are omnibuses that run from the city; it ; 
au early hour to one of the iparket-hntele, and theta is 
a special clrriage attached to Ae trains o£ the North 
London Railway, which stops at a stltion very near. 
There is no lack of inns and public-houses in the 
market itself ; and in the immediate neighbourhood, 
on the n^rth-western side, there is rapidly coming into 
being the same characteristic border-land .of . ooffee- 
sliops, eMl^g- houses, beer -shops, and impropriate 
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trading-establishments, whose disappearance from the 
old site we have referred to above-. 

Thus far our survey of the new Cattle-market is in 
all respects satiSfjjwtory and couleur dt rose ; but it has 
now to be looked at from another point of view, whence 
we shall not find its aspect so pleasing. In th‘e first 
place, the intolerable auisancA which formed the grand 
objection to old Smithfield-^fiamely, the enormous 
amourfc of cattle-*driving in the public ways — is not 
obviated by the new markets Butchers assert that 
the dkttle-driving has increased ; and, looking to the 
fact that large numbers,, of both oxen and sheep ate 
driven througl^tne city from the south, cast, andrwest, 
to arriye at the market, and have to be driven back 
again ‘aftef sale, their assertion is probably true.,, Of 
the foreign cattle, the major part are landed in the 
neighbourhood of the Westminster Docks, and have to 
traverse' $ crowded mass of narrow city-thoroughfares 
awa suburban *by-roads before they reach the market, 
lying nearly four miles off. Considerable numbers rflso 
come by way of Whitechapel from the south, traversing 
six* or more miles of streets ere they reach the place of 
sale. The proportion of these that are again driven 
south and east after sale is the same as it used to be — 
with this difference, that they have V' ice as far to go. 
What is saved by the^earness of the market to those 
I coming to town from the north, is but a partial com- 
pensation, because the drovers continue to patronise 
the old lairs — driving the animals into the suburbs on 
the Saturday, and retracing their steps to the market 
midnight on the Sunday. In ane respect, the 
arfving- nuisance is ameliorated, inasmuch dv the 
drov€<s leaving the new market enter the city by more 
various and more commodious routes than those 
debouching into Smithfield, and are* at once spread 
over a larger surface. The inhabitants of the quiet 
genteel districts which formerly lay-out of the cattle- 
driving track, were at first indignant the inno- 
vation ; and not without reason. If a gentleman 
floriculturist left his ftate 4 >pen, or the early milk- 
man, when he deposited his Nnatutinal^fin-can unden, 
the scraper, by virtue of an agreement with the 
drowsy housemaid, left it open for him, it happened 
more than once that he was awaked by the rush of a 
score or two of sheep into his greenhouse ; or, on dock- 
ing out ^f window to ascertain the cause of the tumult, 
beheld a grove of favourite fuchsias finishing down 
the throats of a party of short-horns. Mrs Grundy 
.flew into a passion and out of the neighbourhood ; 
declaring that it was perfectly proposer oust to attempt 
to force the poor dumb creatures to travel by a cross- 
route aQp* they had been used to the main road, to 
her knowledge, for twenty years at least ! Other people 
did the same ; and there is no doubt that one difcct of 
the opening of the new market has been the deprecia- 
tion of a certain class of house-property in the channels 
leading to it, and the stoppage of a definite style of 
house-building in its f near neighbourhood. It was 
anticipated, while the new market was in course of 
formation, that a considerate^ proportion at least of 
the animals there sold would have been taken no 
further; and convenient abatoirs were therefore erected, 
available at Very moderate fees*- and space was also 
allotted for a meat-market. That anfcknpafcion has 
proved all but a chimera. The reason Is <^>#ious : th$ 
dead weight of meat to be conveyed from Copenhagen 
Fields to the various parts of the city — some of it to 
a distance of seven railfs and more— would hardly be 
less than 4000^0ns i weekly j and we cannot expect 
that, so long^s thisVast weight is allowed t%walk 
through the dty alive, the butchers will voluntarily 
incur the expense ortts transport as inert matter. The 
only means putting an end to cattle-driving in the 
streets wjstfld be by the peremptory interference of the 
w *th a decree resembling that of Napoleon, 
fifty years ago, forbade the ap^eifirance of a 


’tingle ox, sheep, or pig, in the streets 1 of Pariaunder 
(penalty of forfeiture. Such a law would probabljf neces- 
sitate the establishment of an additional new market 
I on the louthern side, sand it would undoubtedly 
increase sensibly the price of meat to the consumer. 

Another grand objection against old Smithfield was, 
wo cruelty t to which, in various ways, the poor animals 
were subjected. We«have seen that some of these 
cruelties, are hot practised, or, indeed, practicable 
in the npw market. Off-droves and ring-droves are 
abolished, and not likely to be resuscitated on an area 
which has already accommodations for 7000 beasts, 
35,600 sheep, 1500 calves, and 1000 swine, and which is 
capable, if need arise, of doubling its accommodations. 
Yet we have seen the pens overloaded with sheep, and 
crammed to suffocation, and been outraged and dis- 
gusted by the unnecessary use of the goad in the 
hands of the drovers. * 4 The worst evil, however — and 
a cruel evil it is — is the want of water, of which the 
unfortunate sheep are mainly the victims. The beasts, 
after thbir long journey by road or rail, do get a little 
water at the lairs, and sometimes a wisp of hay ; but 
the sheep get nothing. It is easy to see, as they pant 
along the road, that they are in a fever of thirst ; and 
by the time they are driven into their Monday-morning 
pens, the majority of them are gasping for breath. 
Immense flocks of them neither taste grass nor water 
from the time they leave their pastures to the moment 
of their death — a period varying from two to four 
days. The barbarity of such treatment is disgracefully 
apparent; but the subject is full of difficulties and 
the remedy not easy of invention or application. 

Talking the matter ,ovor with a humane dealer, 
who has frequented the cattlc-inarket for nearly thirty 
years, we urged as strongly as we could, on the score 
of humanity, the poor sheep’s claim for water, and 
expressed our surprise that no provision was made 
for watering them in the market. 

‘ I acknowledge that t it is a bad and miserable 
thing,* he said ; f but what are you to do? They Throe 
t to town in such a state of thirst, that we dare not let 
them drink. You can’t take twenty or thirty thousand 
sheep, and hand them “glasses round,” or as much as 
would quench their thirst and do them good. The 
only way to water them at all is to drive them to a 
pond; and if you do that, as sure as you are ali\e, 
they’ll drink till thcj r kill themselves. I’ve seen it 
tried. You can’t get them away from the water ; not 
with dogs, or sticks, or anything else— they ’ll drink 
flhd drink till they drop, hut they won’t come out. 1 
tell you, I’ve seen it myself.* 

We suggested the practicability of sonic contrivance 
by which a sufficient quantity of water might be turned 
into a shallow bas'n, and allowed to be drained dry by 
a certain number at a time. 

lie allowed •that such a thing might be done, but 
shook his head significantly, and changed the subject. 
We cannot believe but that measures might be taken 
to avoid the perpetration of such barbarity as our* 
friend’s statement of the matter points out. It seems 
to us that the graziers and breeders would but forward 
their own interest in devising tfte means of sending 
their animals to market in healthy and comfortable 
condign. Jt has been stated that a loss of not less 
than ten per cent, is suffered by the owners of sheep 
as a consequence of the condition in which the average 
of them arrive at the market. Surely that is ihbre 
fthan r. sufficient amount to pay for reasonable cate, in 
their transport, and the supply of such food and water 
by the route as would prevent at once their suffering* 
and their decrease in value; But the proprietors of 
the animals must look to this business themselves, and 
not delegate it to the drovers, whom long habit has 
reconciled to tile old state of things. 

We have only to mention,. An conclusion, that the 
horsedealing is confined to the Friday’s market ; that 
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the hnvmarkot is still carr ed on in old Smithfield S 
and thj-f: the commission oi the sale of all animals! 
is a trifle heavier in the new market than it was in 


TIIE MAN WITHOUT AN ENEMY. \ 

1 Well/ soliloquised Francois, a,# he brushed the coat 
of his master, M. Bonneau, an official in the bureau of 
finance, 4 if it were not that I don’t like to ve;c a kind 
master, I would gladly change his service for that of 
Monsieur Biliard, on the first floor. That’s a pleasant 
man to live with — a dramatic author! lie has f so 
many distinguished visitors ; and then one could go to 
the play gratis; while here, I’m like a porter to the 
whole concern. I have to answer inquiries for Monsieur 
Dugrinet, the captain, on the second floor ; I have to 
run for the doctor for the grafidm other of Monsieur 
Victor, the painter, on the third ; or carry a note from 
him to Mademoiselle Dugrinet. Even the writer who 
lives in the attic sends me with manuscripts tb their 
authors ; and all this I have to do without getting the 
douceur of a single penny, for that was the agreement 
made with me by Monsieur Bonneau.* 

Francois was interrupted by the entrance of his 
master, who, contrary to his custom, seemed in very 
bad humour. The domestic, from whom his employer 
had hut few secrets, was about to inquire the cause 
of his dissatisfaction, when M. Biliard came in, and 
Francois discreetly retired, certain that, sooner or 
later, curiosity would be satisfied. 

‘All!’ cried M. Bonneau, addressing his old collegc- 
chum M. Biliard, 4 I’m the inpst unlucky dog in the 
whole world!’ 

1 What’s the matter ? ’ 

‘That place of head-clerk in the office, which was 
justly due to my long services, has been disposed of 
by favour and intrigue.' 

‘No great marvel in tliat,^ replied Biliard; ‘you 
must oppoJj^unning by cunning.’ * 

‘That would he neither honourable nor honest,’, 
remarked Bonneau. 

‘I did not say it would,’ retorted his friend ; ‘I *nly 
meant to say it would succeed. In this world, you 
must fighj people with their own weapons.' 

‘That may do for you,’ said B»onncau, ‘who don’t 
care how many enemies you make.’ 

‘That’B precisely my forte* cried Biliard. ‘A man 
is nothing without enenues. By slandering him, they 
make his name famous. “This fellow must have* 
something in him,” say the world, “or so many 
would not find it worth while to abuse him.” A man 
without an enemy passes through life a mere zero, 
unnoticed amongst the vulgar herd.’ « 

‘Just like me,’ sighed Bonneau. 

‘You know I have reproved you a thousand times 
for your excessive kind-heartedness,’ said his friend; 

‘ but just now I have^jmething else to think of. This 
evening, a new comeify of mine is to be acted at the 
’ Tlx&trc-Fran^ais ; and 1 have only just received my 
author’s free-tickets.^ 1 have no time to distribute 
them, and must trust to you to do so judiciously. Mind 
that you send me an efficient set of tfpplauders.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Bonneau, taking the sticks and 
placing’ them on his desk. 

‘After all,' mused our hero, when he was left alone, 

4 why shouldn’t I have enemies as well as other people ? 
They might <lo me more good than my friends ; and, at 
all evehts, I’ll try to make some, by way of experiment. 
I’ll just begin witl^ the first person I meet. Francois ! ’ 

* What does monsieur please to want ? ’ * 

4 Frapcois, I *m going to turn you off 1 .’ 

‘Monsieur will turn me off!’ cried Francis as- 
tounded. * . 

‘Yes— that is, I mean I’ll give you permission to 
leave my service.’ 


‘Ah ! that’s anotherjaffair,' said the servant joyfully. 

4 Dear master, low k^fi you are ! You perceived that 
il wished to bite -ynth Monsieur Biliard, and that I 
Idid not know hoWi^o name it to yyif ; so you have 
tyourself given me permission to change. I shall never, 
monsieur, forget your goodness.’ * 

‘Here’s a pretty busings!’ exclaimed the surprised 

master; ‘I that thought# You rascal, do you mean 

to say that you wish to leave mo for Biliard ? ' * 

* But monsieur hiniSL$P * 

4 Ungrateful ! ' t ' * 

*Dear master, let us understand each ether. Are 
you giving to dismiss me, or are you not?’ 

4 Get about your business ! ’ Routed Bonneay. for | 
once, in a real passion. Francois retired, fully per- 
suaded that his master had only meant to try him. 

1 Come,’ thought the clerk of finance, ‘ this is blit a 
bad beginning. I wanted to make an enen^y* of the 
fellow, and he only thanks me for my kindnes!^* 
At that moment, Victor, the young artist, entered the 
room, holding a letter in his hand. 

‘ All, monsieur, 1 beg pardon,’ said he, drawing 
hack. 4 1 thought you had gone out, and I was seeking 
Francois.’ 

4 You look agitated, Monsieur Victor. I hojlb nothing 
unpleasant has occurred ?' 

‘Only, monsieur, that I’m excessively angry with 
Monsieur Dugrinet. I could not mount guard this 
morning, because my grandmother was taken suddenly 
ill, and had no one to atterftl her hut myself. There 
happened to he »a riot in. the street, and our captain^ 
Dugriifbt, said to me, in Iris daughter’s presence, t’nat 
I was afraid to shew myself, sind kept out of hi#m’s 
way. Now, that’s a sort of thing I won’t bear from 
any man ! ’ • 

‘Barbleu!’ thought Bonneau, ‘here’s a fine oppor- 
tunity for me ! 1 1, won’t be difficult to make an enemy 

of this yomv/ellow. Iteally,’ said he aloud, 4 1 don’t 
know but yoqr captain is in the right. Every citizen 
should do his duty.’ 9 * 

, / 4 Certainly ;*but there are other duties as important 
as those of a citizen. My grandmother has only me — 
the state has many children.' * 

4 If every one said that, but few would take arms,’ 
remarked Bonneau riryly. 

4 Every one has not so good a reason as I liaye.* 

‘ But no one ihoi^ld act so as to incur suspicion.’ 

•Victor’s handsome face flushed high. 

4 What am 1 to understand by that, Monsieur 
Bonneau ? ’ » 

4 Whatever you choose.’ 

4 You are impertinent,' said the painter, ‘ ;^d must 
give me satisfaction. As I don’t Want my poor grand- 
mother V> be disturbed, the sooner we fight the better; 
so I will just engage a second, and wait for you in the 
Bois de Boulogne.’ • 

* Why — what ! ’ said Bonneau, who did not quite 
relish such sharp practice. Monsieur Victor — 
Monsieur Victor !’ But the painter was already gone. 

4 Well,’ thought Bonn&Ai, ‘I won’t hurt him much. 

I ’ll just give him a flesh-wound, which will excite his 
rancour against me. Biliard will bo satisfied when I , 
have a young man o# talent for an enerify/ Feeling 
a very natural reluctance to explain the cause of 
tiie duel toyiny reasonable friend, Bonneau contented 
nimself with engaging Francis as a second, and 
desiring him to Tollow him to the appointed plwse. 
The vatet thought his master *had taken leave of his 
senses; and before going out, ran td*teU the story , to , 
the family or M. Dugrinet. * V * 

When the clerk and his second arrived on the field/ 
they found Victor and his friend there already, They 
had brought swords, and immediately began; fight 
Bonneau y'as by far the best swordsman, but, Wtead 
of taking advantage of his superiority^ he soughtto 
disarm his* antagonist without hurting him. in doing 
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80, however, lie inflicted a woufd on the young man’s 
hand, and the blood flowed freeV \ 

‘What shall I do? You are ?r k anpded!' cried the 
conqueror, more # pale than the conVfitered. 

‘ Tis nothing,* replied Victor ; ‘let us go on.’ Butf 
at that moment 'Monsieur "and Madame Dugrinet, 
with their daughter Agnes, Appeared on the field ; and 
the ladies, like two Sabinas, rushed between the 
combatants. * 

‘ Stop !«’ shouted M. Dugrinf^, ‘ sheathe your swords, 
my ftiends * Then turning to Victor, he said : ‘I have 
done you injustice, Monsieur Victor ; you are a bnSve 
fellow ; and, tVmake you amends, I give you full per- 
mission to win my daughter’s heart ; if, indeed,’ he 
added shitting, ‘ you have not done so already.’ , 

‘Ah, monsieur!’ said Victor, ‘this is the happiest 
moment of my life. Andf you, monsieur,’ he added, 
turning , Jo Bonneau, ‘must permit me to reckon you 
-ktUong my best friends. It is to you I owe my 
felicity.* # * 

‘Tlicre’s more of it,’ muttered the clerk to himself. 
‘I turn off* a faithful servant, and he’s delighted; 1 
wound a worthy young man with my sword, and he’s 
enchanted beyond measure. What the deuce shall 1 
do ? BFSiard ought to have give* me a recipe for 
making enemies.* 

Meantime the slight wound on Victor’s hand was 
bound up by the slender fingers of Agnes, who, how- 
ever, we are hound to declare, took unfair advantage of 
the opportunity to inflict Irerious injury on the patient’s 
h eart. This done, the whole party, »t M. Dugrinet’s 
^suggestion, adjourned to breakfast at a restaurant, and 
pasStd a social morning together. It was three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when Bonneau, returning to his 
apartment, threw himself into an eas^- chair, and began 
to reflect on his misfortunes. 

‘No,’ thought he, ‘1 shall nevqr be chief in the 
office; I’m not wicked enough for th:^f I have no 
enemies, and I can’t make them. What shall I do ? ’ 
Happening to look iif, he remarked oil his desk the 
free-lickets for the play, which Biliard ^Jiad given limy 
that morning, and which lie had not since found time ; 
to distribute. 9 

‘The very thing!’ cried lie. ‘Biliard himself shall 
be my nemy. Nothing more tensitive than the 
epidermis of a poet. I’ll get his comedy well 
hissed ! * He summoned Francois. * * 

‘ Go up to the attic, and fetch the writer here.’ 

‘Monsieur has a play or a. novel to be copied ? Is 
monsieur about to become an author 2 In that case, I 
would much prefer remaining** 

‘ No ££pnmcnts : call the writer.’ 

‘Monsieur Julien,’ said Bonneau when he entered, 
‘you’re acquainted with many dramatic writers, and 
people who like to see the play gratis ? ’ 

‘Yes, monsieur# 

‘ Well, here are a hundred free-ticlcets for to-night, 
which you are to distribute, on condition that the 
persons taking them must find the comedy detestable, 
and unite to hiss it down. Ieshall give you fifty francs 
for your trouble.’ 

1 Many thanks, monsieur, I shall execute your com- 
mission to tfte very best of my ability.’ 

Bonneau sat down to dinner, but his kind heart was 
ill at ease. He hod a real affection for Ids p*rly friend! 
Biliard, and he could not bear to think of his disap- 
pointment. Afterwards he took up a book, but found 
it impossible to read, f<Jr grave doubts as to the recti- 
tude of his actidhs troubled his conscience. He wished 
add yet dreads^ to heftr the step of Biliard, who fcldom 
failed to: pay min a visit after the play. 

Aboitf Midnight,* the door opened suddenly, and 
threw himself into his arms. 

^Victory! joy!’ he shouted ; ‘success an<J triumph 
over all my rivals ! ’Tis to you I owe it all. Ah, 
BOtineau, a true friend is a precious thing^f * 


‘What’s all this ? ’ murmured the astonish^ clerk. 

‘ How do you owe your success to we?’ f 

‘ Through your inimitable sagacity in distribu 
the. free- fickets. When fthe public perceived that 
the prominent places were occupied by my declared 
rivals, enviou* players and jealous authors, it was 
tmmediatejy rumoured that a league had been made 
against me, and that same honest public became 
anxious. to defeat it. When the curtain rose, our free- 
ticket gentry tried to hiss ; but they were comp 
borne down by thunders of applause from gallon 
and boxes and in the end were forced to givt <» 
Before the fifth act, they actually to a man joined ii> 
the applause. What a capital hit it was to send them 
there !’ 

‘It was not I who did it,’ said Bonneau faintly. 
‘I was busy; I gave the tickets to Julien, the writer 
who occupies the atticV 

‘ Ah, the worthy fellow ! ’ cried Biliard ; 4 how well 
he understood his business ! ’ 

Jus£ then they heard the writer’s voice outside the 
door, speaking to Francois. Biliard called him in t'* 
thank him. The poor fellow felt rather uneasy at the 
result of his exertions, and approaching His employer, 
whispered : ‘ Indeed, monsieur, I did what I could, i 
sent the tickets to Monsieur Biliard’s rivals, as if they 
came from himself; and that ought to have answered. 
But the public— what can one do against a perverse 
public ?’ 

‘O never mind; it’s all right,* said poor Bonneau, 
dreadfully embarrassed. * 

The writer withdrew, repeating in an under-tone : 
‘The public — what canzone do ijgainst the public?’ 

Biliard, after again warmly thanking His friend, 
retired to his own apartment, leaving Bonneau to his 
reflections. 

‘There’s no use in trying,’ he thought; ‘a pencil 
inoffensive fellow I have been all my life, and a pi 
ful inoffensive lellow I lyn doomed to continue. • iin, , 
after* all, is it not better so? Though >*navL v 1 
succeeded in making an enemy, the efforts I have m - 
have hurt my own feelings and wounded my conscience. 
l f ll#Q a en pass the rest of my days satisfied with making 
friends; and I don’t see why I shouldn’t become a 
distinguished member of the Peace Congress* There- 
upon our hero betook himself to bed ; but ere bis 
eyelids closed, he suddenly started up and exclaimed : 

‘Dunce that I was to neglect the only infallible 
method of making enemies!— 1 forgot to lend money 
^o my friends !* 

FILG1UMAGE OF THE IIAJI BURTON. 

Op the thousands who have been fascinated with those 
wonderful Arabian tales that have at some time of our 
lives deligliteft us all, comparatively few, we believe, 
have ever fully comprehended the significance Of the 
term haji. We have all read/ff Haji Baba and of 
Haji Saad, never dreaming but that these names were 
as common and as meaningless in the days of the’ 
Caliph Ilaroun Alraschid, as Jdm Smith or Thomas 
Jones are in the reign of Queen victoria. How little 
did we think, wlieh 

Aifown the Tigris we were borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines ef fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens, green and old— 

that the term haji involved more hardship the 
devout Mussulman than ever knight of high degree 
was called upon to suffer for the spurs he prised. We, 
questfon if either knight or baron bold ever won "by his 
endurance the satisfaction which a son of the Prophet 
derives from the reflection that he has visited the 
shrines of Medina and Mecca, end by so doing has 
swept off his arrears of iniquity and won the title of 
haji. It was with no purpose pf this kind, however, 





i; cither penitential or ambitious that, two years ago, a 1 
1 nioden r.Jaour, T ieu tenant Richard F. Burton, of the 
| lk)inba t arnn - liaji Burton he is now entitled to*be 
I ca 11 •«* -peribnr.< d the pilgriirAigc to which flie true 
; ! bek or Jooka forward :«s an epoch in his existence; 
p rii.d ' ii(,t only wot the much-prized Luzern honour, 
j 1 lit, what him and to us is much more salisfactory, 

! i b r ought b i th him such information regarding the 
Idth'^to LuIl Aiiown pities of El Medina and 'Mecca 
i as no Erropoan. traveller has ever before given us. 

I Traveli ng at the instance of the Geographical 
So- Mr Burton set about his work in a wtjy 
ah , get her novel. In most barbarous and semi-bar- 
bitrous countries, the European traveller is subjected to 
inconveniences and dangers, which comparatively few 
lire able to endure and surmount. A passage through 
the Holy Land of the Moslem is # only safe to the born 
I Miever or the convert, and even the latter is regarded 
-illi an amount of suspicion, and watched with a degree 
of attention, fatal to any such project as that withjyhich 
Mr Burton set out. Nature and liis long residence 
in India had, however, done much for him ; for his 

' dental cast of countenance, and his familiarity with 
,\ ious dialects of Arabia and Persia, gave him immense 
. | advantages over the ordinary Eastern traveller. Still, 
i ; he had no distinct plan as to the disguise he would 
j - c before leaving England in 1852; and it was 

l ! the suggestion of a brother-officer that, at the 

Wt hour, he furbished up a dress which hung in his j 
wardrobe, and went on board slop as a Persian prince. 
This c florae tor he kept up with perfect ease until lie 
aimed in Alexandria, and was there subjected to the 
a niinvanco'* connected with the pfissport- system. Fore- 
seeing that his supposed rank would involve him in 
; ; many difficulties which might be avoided, he obtained 
' i p . mssiou to visit any part of Egypt as an Indo- 
! , UnU* subject named Abdullah, a dervish and a doctor. 

1. ", n tin i /-ipaeity he set out for Cairo, where, by good- 
1 ‘^became acquainted w4th a curious little man, 

’! „ This.-” V nirth, who, in bis wanderings, had rt)m- 
; ; ^ed himself of all his national peculiarities, 

m ( .'M il arrived at the point of believing in Allah 

, :• **' in^ Ptophet, but in nothing else. Ilaji Walt — 

' -iicli w as the name of this singular personage — and our 
, - pilgrim became fast friends ; and the latter profited not 
>' a little by the shrewdness and extensive experience of 
i the former. It was at the suggestion of this friend 
I {U ^ Mr Burton resol veil ^ain to change his character, 

I convinced that it was by no means a safe one to travel ( 
j in, and aware of the hardships to which ho would be 

I I subjected if he failed to obtain the confidence of the 
i people with whom he had determined to make himself 

acquainted. It was after long deliberation about the 
choice of nations, and after maturely considering all 
the advantages and disadvantages connected with the 
various nationalities under the influence of the faith 
of Islam, that Mr Burton became a Pathnn— born of 
Afghan parents, and se^t out to wander in early youth. 
To do credit to his parentage and birthplace, it was 
essential that he should be able to speak in the Persian, 
the Ilindostance, and Arabic languages, in each of 
which he could converse freely. * 

Tims provided with parentage, languages, and a 
precession, Mr Burton considered himself sb far safe. 
In order, however, thoroughly to keep up the character 
lie had assumed, he endeavoured, while at Cairo, to 
get into reg^ar practice as a physician. This was no 
easy patter ; for he found that in the East there was 
iio such royal road to medical fame as that along 
which many of the followers of Esculapius among 
Ufc march to the sound of their own trumpets. In 
his capacity of®n Indian physician, he could easily 
resort to charms and spells, when ordinary medical 
appliances failed, and he thus obtained considerable 
: repute in Cairo. His practice became so extensive, in 
fact, that it was likely to be a serious obstacle in the 
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v ay of the preparation J for his journey through the 

I loly Land. lit, ,ac*(Jfdingly, declined many of the | 
pplications niacL-v^yvliim, and gave himself privately 
p the study of MdSfinmnedan theology* and the ritual 
taservapees of an orthodox believer. In this work, he 
was occasionally aided bjVHoji Wafi ; while a shayk, 
or teacher,’ assisted him tomasterVhe doctrines of the 
Shafei school — that brancji of Mohammedanism being 
the least rigorous, and most closely* resembling the 
Persian faith of Shiah, $tth which jhe was already in 
some degree* acquainted. The pilgrim’s time was not 
wholly occupied by study, however ; li^ook occasion 
to extend his knowledge of Eastern manners, by mix- 
ing as often as he could with lu3#fellow-lodgerfWH the 
carav.tnsary ; and we are bound to say that, in at least 
one instance, he well-nigh Jorgot his character as a 
student of theology, and gave himself up too completely 
to the pleasure of a drinking-bout with an upwar^^a 
Albanian captain, who, in his somewhat heady jollityv* 1 
abused all the descendants of the Pharaohs, and amused 
himself by knocking down, with his heavy pipe-stick, 
every person whom he met on the stairs of the dwell- 
ing. This caused a great deul of scandal ; and when* 
it was known that the sage Pathan physician and 
student had been Hobnobbing with the Albanian, the 
former was fain to get away fr^in Cairo as fast as 
possible. 

The preparations of the adventurous pilgrim for 
entering El Hejaz — the IIoIy Land — were not com- ' 
plete even when lie had gone tnrough the laborious and 
tedious jirocesses* to which wo have referred. It 
not emmgh that his disguise was such as to baffle Jtfle 
keenest scrutiny, and his profiefbney in all the formulas 
of the Mohammedan faith beyond all question ; he had 
to divest himself of everything that might lead to a 
suspicion of his being a European. Things which 
might seem to hnvc«heen indispensable, knives, scissors, 
weights, &c.,%# infidel manufacture, were left behind. 
Mr Mechi’s sublime razors and supernatural strop wero 
doubtless abjured also; for our would-be haji was 
•impelled, by liie Oriental horror of hog’s-bristles, to 
substitute a piece of wood, chewed ?^t the end, for a # 
Christian shaving-brush. A pocket-pistol was, of course, 
altogether out of the question ; not even a drinking-cup 
could Tie taken, ]cit it might have been picviously 
defiled by the lips of an unbeliever; and, consequently, 
a goat-skin watlt-Mg formed the canteen part of the 
meagre outfit. Warned by the example of a traveller 
t who had preceded him, and who had been well-nigh 
murdered by the Bedouins, the pilgrim did not burden 
himself with sketch-books. For bedding and furniture, 
he provided himself with a coarse Persian rug>«vhich, 
besides )#>ing couch, served as chair, table, and oratory; 
a blanket for cold weather, and a sheet destined to do 
duty as a tent, in consort with a huge bright-yellow 
cotton umbrella. His purse and papefs were concealed 
in a stout leather-belt strapped round his body under 
the dress ; while his medieine-eh«t — a pea-green box, 
capable of standing falls # trom a camel twice a day — 
completed his outfit. Ilf carried with him a few 
Arabic books of a standard order; judging that, under 
the pretence of study, he might now and then be able 
to take note* or sketches on the margin unperceived 
bv his fellow-travellers. Thus equipped, be hired two 
cj/mela forBlle Sum often shillings each, and started 
for a desert ride of eighty-four miles to Suez. 

In his journey across the deqprt,Mr Burton was so 
fortunate as to be joined by several persops belonging to 
El Medina, who were on theii? r^urn aome, and with 
whom ife proceeded in a pilgrim-snip to mhbo, on tfee 
lied Sea, experiencing all the discomforts incident tty 
a peculiar mode of travelling with rather a peculiar 
company of fellow-passengers. Yembo is 
El Medina? and from it the Haj takes its course for the 
Holy Citic% *It was on the 18 th July that Mr Button, 
forming one \i a party of twelve, passed through the 
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gate of this little sea-port t<^vn, an^l proceeded due 
east across a burning desert. \ Now jit was tliat thef| 
greatest hardships and suffering^jUme journey were 
to be endured.,. The country \U(M ‘fantastic in it$‘ 
desolation — a mass of huge hills, barren plains, anrf. 
desert vales/ The road~?*tound over broken rocky 
ground, in which even thes^ardy camel-grass would 
not grow. Not a bird or a beast could be seen ; and it 
was Only now and then that the pilgrims came to spots 
where, to the intolerable llfcat of the sun, and the 
stony ground, was added the plague of locusts and 
flies. The journey was a. painfully tedious one, Mr Bar- 
ton’s fellow-travellers being much given to wrangling 
andj|lqeping. Almost all the settlements which Mr 
Burton saw in his progress through El Ilojaz were 
in’ a ruinous state — the §ffect, he thinks, of the old 
Wahhabee and Egyptian wars, and of Turkish mis- 
( ruin. *Jn Arabia, the depopulation of a district cannot 
r'lJe remedied *by an influx of strangers, for the land 
belongs in perpetuity to the survivors of the tribe 
which has been driven out, and trespass is visited 
with a bloody revenge. To add to the discomforts 
r of the march to El Medina, reports of celebrated 
desert-robbers being in the vicinity of the caravan, 
led to frl-quent halts and. great anxiety, it being sup- 
posed that there wqa no way of escaping from those 
desperadoes but by sitting still. 

At length, however, the pilgrims passed through 
‘ the blessed valley,’ which Mr Burton found to he very 
different from the descriptions given of it by Arab 
, j Laa oets : and in half an hour after, tlie$r came tc^a huge 
flight of steps, roughly cut in a long broad line black 
scoHaceous basalt. Tilts was holy ground ; for at the 
top, a full view of the Iloly City of the Moslems was 
obtained. Jaded, hungrj r , and disgusted as he was, Mr 
Burton was here called upon to sustain his assumed 
character, by squatting upon the ground and saluting 
the city with blessings and prayers to *A.lah and the 
Prophet. This part of the orthodox Mohammedan 
ritual attended to, the erravan entered El Medina, 
having taken more than eight days to travel over little 
more than 130 miles. And here Mr Burton’s endeavours 
'to emulate his companions in their devout enthusiasm 
were so successful as to enable him, unpereeived, to 
make a rough sketch of the city as he rode slowly 
along Rebind the others. Remarkable even from the 
spot lit which the first view of tta place is obtained, 
are the four tall substantial towers, and the flashing 
green dome under which rest the remains of Mohammed. 
This spot, the Masjid-el-Nabawi, <or the Prophet’s 
Mosque, was, of course, the object of Mr Burton’s special 
interop and after a short stay at the house of one of 
his travelling-companions, during which he performed 
the great ablution, and went through all the usual 
preparatory ceremonies, he arrayed himself in white 
clothes, and was rtjady to make the ziyarat , or visitation. 
There is a tradition that Mohammed gave his followers 
to understand, that $nc prayer in his mosque at El 
Medina would be more efficacious than a thousand in 
other places, save only the MSsjid-el-IIaram at Mecca. 
The latter is the second of the three places regarded 
by the Moslem as the most sacred places in the world ; 
the third being the Masjid-el-Aksa of J<jj*usalem, the 
peculiar place of Solomon. It is thq duty of every 
true believer, after ho has made the visitation, to pr^ 7 
five times a day in the Prophet’s Mosque as long as lie 
remains' in El Medina. Mr Burton does not inform us 
whether he proved hinAelf to be a faithful son^f Islam 
to the extent iequinedfc but he made th$ best use of 
his eyes in h® first visit to the mosque. As aanattcr 
of course, it did got come up to his expectations: 
scarcely any celebrated place realises the ideas pre- 
J viously former! of it. The * sacred edifice at El Medina, 
j however, is seen under many disadvantages, for the 
approach is chqked by ignoble buildings, spare actually 
»g the holy enceinte. There is outer front, 



no general aspect of theflmosquo. The more I looked 
at it,’ continues Mr Burton, * the more it suggested the 
resemblance of a museum of second-rate art — a curi- 
osity-sh6]p, full of ornarfients that are not accessories, 
and decorated with pauper splendour.’ The reader of 
tBurckhardt — Who gained admission into El Medina, but 
Was not afcle to correct all the mistakes that prevailed 
respecting the, Holy Places — need not, of course, be told 
that the Prophet's Mosque has undergone great changes, 
having .been thrown down, burned, and repeatedly 
pillaged. The votive-offerings of the great caliphs 
added greatly to its splendour; but since it was last 
burned, it has never regained its ancient magnificence. 

The person who for the first time approaches tho 
Prophet’s Sepulchre as a religious devotee its called a 
zdir , and he must provide himself with a muzawwir , 
or conductor. Mr Burton’s host was his conductor; 
and, accompanied by him, he proceeded to peram- 
bulate the building slowly, and with his hands in the 
position of prayer — that is, placed a little below and 
on the left of the waist, the palm of the right covering 
the back of the left. During the ceremony, he lost no 
opportunity of noting the position of the more remark- 
able features of the place ; and he was subsequently 
enabled to make a plan of the liar am, or Mosque, 
marking the course taken by pilgrim-visitors, the situ- 
ation of the Prophet’s Well, and his Pulpit ; El Rawyah, 
or tho Garden ; the window through which the Angel 
Gabriel descended with revelations to Mohammed; 
the Weeping Pillar ; the Tillar of Repentance ; the 
Pillar of the Fugitives ; and Ayesha’s , Pillar, Tho 
peculiarly Iloly Place no one is permitted to enter; 
and, consequently, Mr* Burton e‘-ould only describe its 
external parts and its general features, so far as he 
was enabled to judge of them from the plan of the 
building. This place is enclosed within the Prophet's 
Garden, which is quite an artificial affair, laid with 
flowered carpets, decorated with green tiles, gaudy 
arabesques, and candelabra of cut-crystal, 
of a 'London glass-cutter. At night, when lit up by 1 
many lamps, hung from the roof, this part of the 
mosque lias, altogether, a strange and rather impressive 
appearance ; but Mr Burton considered it tawdry and 
dull by day. The llujrak, or chamber of Ayesha, the 
Prophet’s wife, and the room in which he died, is a 
large irregular square, in the south-east corner of the 
building, and separated on all sides from the mosque 
by a broad passage; in this is^the mausoleum, enclosed 
within a double railing. A dark passage separates the 
| v outer railing from the inner one ; and behind the lattcf 
hangs the curtain that screens from mortal gaze tho 
tombs of Mohammed, Abubekir, and Omar, and the 
vacant place which is said to be reserved for Isa 
bin Maiyam, or the son of Mary, after his second 
advent. To a window — the most sacred of three 
— Mr Burton 1 was allowed to approach ; but he was 
closely watched, lest, by dropping anything through 
the aperture, he might pollute jjfte sacred place within. 
Straining his eyes, lie saw a set of hangings with three, 
inscriptions, informing readers that within were laid 
Allah’s Prophet and the two fir^f caliphs. The exact 
place of Mohammed’s tomb is distinguished by a large 
rosary of pearls aiVd a star, described by the faithful as 
composed wf diamonds and pearls— * a jewel qf the 
jewels of paradise ;’ but jpresenting to Mr Burton's eyes 
the appearance of an old-fashioned flat cut-crystal 
stopper for a decanter. * 

Great differences of opinion have alwtfys prevailed 
respecting the tomb of Mohammed. Some haye 
asserted that when the wind blowfeback the, curtain* 
the form of a block of marble may be seen ; others 
maintain that the three tombs are within a building of 
black stones* tliat they are deeply sunken the ground, 
and that the Prophet’s coffin is a box of ebony covered 
with silver. But the fact Is, no one knows anything 
of the matter. When the curtain requires to he 
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id, the work is done inithc night by men whose kinds, the finest yielding fruit n 
rewound, and who would not dare to turn their mvhich is packet^ in sk/is or fl 
o wards the spot on which no mortal is allowed presents to the^rqnp^ller parts 


renewed, the work is done inithc night by men whose 
eyes are abound, and who would not dare to turn their 
faces towards the spot on which no mortal is allowed 
to gaze. Stories are of course told of extraordinary 
spectacles having been witnessed by those who were 
' compelled, in the discharge of duty, to. approach thej 
sacred place; and it is believed that the original | 
mausoleum hns survived all the burning anu pillaging 
which the mosque has sustained. A celebrated Moslem 
writer, El Saman-hudi, quoted by Burckhardt, pro- 
fessed to have visited the place in the year of the 
Ilegira 911, after it had been destroyed by lightning, 
and maintains that, although the position of the 3?i<>- 
phet’s tomb had then been discovered with difficulty, 
nothing was to be seen within it. 

The present head of El Islam was rebuilding one of 
the five minarets of the Prophet’s Mosque when Mr 
Burton was at El Medina ; but is is probable that the 
work will now be stopped, as the sultan has need to 
avail himself of the treasure which is said to be kept 
there for the exigencies of the faith, rather than dis- 
burse even for a purpose so important as this. The 
establishment attached to the Holy Places of EL Medina 
includes functionaries of all kinds, each anxious, of 
course, to extract as much as he can from pilgrims. 
The ‘ visitation* of the mosque is by ncr moans an easy 
matter ; for in addition to the aghas, who set upon the 
devotee as he issues from the gates, and demand their 
fees in rather an arrogant tone, there are beggars of 
all kinds sitting upon the mosaic pavements, dodging 
ahout^the passages, and seizing him at every turn. 
The womcn^ire particularly importunate at Fafcimah’s 
Tomb; and Mr Burton bad tq pay double what he 
intended before he coiffd shake himself clear of lame, 
blind, ulcerated, and dirty believers. 

The Prophet’s City, Medinet-el-Nnhi, or, as it is 
usually called for brevity, Medina, the City, stands upon 
the great plateau which forms Central Arabia. The 
district around it, twelve miles in circumference, is a 
whpre life--cxcept that of the invader^ the ! 
infidel, and the sacrilegious— is sacred, and w here* all 
immorality $ strictly forbidden. There are mosques, 
identified with Mohammed and his immediate succes- 
sors ; wells from which the Prophet drank, or which 
lie sweetened by expectoration ; and gardens which lie 
loved, in the vicinity— all of which the zair or pilgrim 
is expected to visit. At Jebal Ohod, the grave of 
Aaron is pointed out at the Mosque of Hamzah, the 
l’rophct’s uncle, slain in battle — ‘ the lord of martyrs.’ 
It is believed that the souls of the faithful sit ini 
spiritual converse, and require to be warded of the 
approach of mortals by the snapping of padloCk9 and 
tlio shaking of chains; while at El Bakia, 100,000 
saints, With faceB like full-moons, are Expected to arise 
when Mohammed reappears on the earth. All those 
places were entered by our pilgrim with his right foot 
foremost, and at each of them he prayed with true 
Islamitish fervour. 

There are few public buildings in El Medina ; but the 
houses generally are welMmilt, flat-roofed, and double- 
storied — the beet of them situated in courts or gardens, 
where fountains and cSlte-trees gladden the eyes. Mr 
Burton assumes the population to J)e about 1C, 000, 
composed of offshoots from every Mohammedan nation, 
pilgrims frequently remaining, finding employment, 
ana raving to die therewith a view to the spiritual 
Advantages arising from interment in the vicinity of 
the Prophet*%resting-place. The citizens are a favoured 
rape, exempt from taxation, and doing little. "The 
trade is chiefly in grain, and there is an active business 
- earned on with th£ Bedouins in tobaefc), dried fiuits, 
stud 1 sweetmeats* Fruit-trees are extensively culti- 
vated* and abound in great variety. The date-trees 
of Fl Medina have long been celebrated throughout 
. the East, and Mr Burton considers them worthy of 
t%ir celebrity. There are sixty or seventy different 


Ikinds, the finest yielding fruit about two inches long, 
livhidi is packet^ in skjns or flat boxes, and sent ns 
presents to the^rq^ier parts of the Moslem world. 
The fruit of the tiiijred date-trees that grow in the 
garden of Fatimah, is sent to the sultari and the chiefs 
of Islaih every year, and species* is eaten, but not 
sold. Dates seem to be it staple* article of diet with 
the Madnni. They huxurAte in them, as an Irishman 
does in potatoes. Th®&uit is prepared in a variety of 


does in potatoes. Th®&uit is prepared in a variety of 
ways, and medicine is ri#de from it. Cookery in El 
Medina seepis to have borrowed something from tall 
pants of the world ; but one of the greatest luxuries of 
the people is clarified butter. ’ If a maiP&mnot take a 
large dish of this with Borne fried meat swimming in 
it, hi^ stomach is supposed to hefin a bad ota^tmd 
medicine is at once recommended. Provisions of all 
kinds are dear, and in the tisitation season the price * 
of everything is doubled. Yet the citizens, though 
always in debt to some one, contrive to Live w£fl, TflfcitaTu 
to eftjoy themselves, so far as the limitations of their 
laith will allow. * 

While Mr Burton was at El Medina, the war wius 
discussed by the elders of Islam sitting on their mats, . 
with their pipes in their mouths, just as the same 
subject was being ^alkcd over by the elder# of the 
Carlton or the United Service Club, seated with Turkey- 
carpets under their feet, and sootlfing themselves with 
the fumes of the mild Havana. Different views were 
taken, of course ; but, after all, the veterans of El 
Medina talked of what was joing on in the Crimea 
just as the veterans of London talked— that was, as 
they fi/t, and as they wished matters to turn ou**4 
‘The sultan had ordered the czgr to become a Mohiyn- 
inedan. The czar had sued for peace, and offered 
tribute and fealty; but the sultan had exclaimed: 
“No, by Allah ! El Islam !’” And so, while the Iriva- 
Udc JZusbe was making appeals to Muscovite fanaticism 
against the follow efs of the False Prophet and their 
allies, they wffo sat in the shadow of that Prophet’s 
burial-place were having their w r ay of the matter, and 
wpre settling it in a moi^ summary and thorough 
•manner than c?)uld he done on the basis of the Four 
Points, then being discussed at Vienna and elsewhere; 
for they, with a remembrance of the exploits of the 
fiery r Cpnar and the, heroic Ali, were convinced that 
Abdul-Medjid would dispose of Moscow in a very short 
time ; and the I^ithan pilgrim had the satisfaction of 
learning, that the ne^t move of that tremendous poten- 
tate would be against the idolaters of Feringistan in 
* general — the English, the French, and the Greeks 
sharing the Lite of the Muscovites. So much for faith 
and polities. 

While the male portion of the Madani aro engaged 
either infidiscussing politics, in looking after their inte- 
rests in connection w ith the mosque and the pilgrims 
who visit it, or when they r are enjoying that rest w hich 
Orientals alone seem thoroughly to appreciate, the 
females employ themselves in domestic matters — chiefly, 
Mr Burton thinks, in scolding ‘flasniah* and ‘Zaa- 
feran’— their female slavtf|— an occupation in which 
they are not surpassed by any exasperated housewife in 
Christendom. Black slave-girls perform the duties of 
maids-of-all-work, and Jhey cost from 50 to 400 dollars, 
according to their accomplishments. Dress,, of course, 
oc pupies a eood«deal of the attention of the ladies of 
H Medina, as in all other parts of the world. They, 
dress handsomely in a bodice, a wide wbHe skift with 
sleeves of enormous length, anck the tarwal, or panta- 
loons, wfach are not wide like those^wo^u in softie' 
other parts of the East, but So tight auto show thV 
form. The women all dye the boTos of fflfeir feet and 
the palms of their hands black,; and they delight ing 
ornaments and perfumes. ’ 

The Madani are a travelling people. They • Wei' 
chiefly by travel and travellers. Each male inhabitant 
takes his tur^ in applying to the Mudir-el-Harift^ or 
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principal officer of the mosqu?, for a paper, styled af and Medina as a bon&Jfle Moslem, his conversion to 
honorarium, which entitles liiit t to a &um of money ath the faith of the Prophtip having been effected by an' 
Constantinople according to Those whose ! Algerine pirate, by whom he was made prisoner, and 

turn it is to r&yiain at home, loqvVorward with mucl/ ; wlio, thinking to cover Jiis multitude of sins by corn- 
interest, of course, to the arrival of the caravans witf petting a Christian to be circumcised, bastinadoed poor 
which their begging relatiw?ja*return. While Mr' Burton * Joseph until he held up his finger in token of his con- * 
was at El Medina, tlfc greatf caravan which comes from fviction tlnit there was force in the arguments of his 
Damascus every year arrival in/khe outskirts of the , master. Burckhardt, who was too ill Jo avail himself 
town? and created an iramensey^nsation. It had been of his opportunities while in El Hejaz, was the next 
anxiously expecteg, for it Ifltiught a new curtain for ™ ‘ ^ 1 ^ 


of his opportunities while in El Hejaz, was the next 
European ; and if we add Tinati, an Italian, who wrote 


the Vrophet’s Mosque j and, being behind its ordinary his account from memory, and wrote, as Mr Burton 
time of arrival, it was feared that the Bedouin robbers thinks, very incorrectly ; M. Bertolucci, the Swedish 
might have plundered it and massacred the pilgrims, crtnsul at Cairo ; and Dr Wallin, a Fin, both of whom 
All arrived in safety, however ; and when Mr Burton were put in too much jeopardy to be considered antho- 
looked odt in the early morning upon what hat) been rities, we exhaust the catalogue of travellers in the 
,a dusty waste the night previous, ‘the eye was Holy Land of the Moslem. Poor Pitts is the only one 
bewildered by the shifting of innumerable details, in who has given a reliable account of Mecca. While there, 
alJLmr^ totally different from one another ; for in one he obtained his liberty, and from thence contrived to 
■-Bight had sprung up a town of tents of every size, escape, having latterly suffered from great remorse of 
colour, and shape— frpm the shawl-lined and gilt-topped conscience for his abjuration of Christianity. His nar- 
pavilion of the pacha, with all the luxurious appur- rativdwas written in 1080; and although 170 years must 
tenancies of the harem, to its neighbour, the little undoubtedly effect great changes on most cities, his 
•green rowtie of the tobacco- seller. Huge white Syrian description of Mecca and its great temple will’ probably 
dromedaries,* jingling large bells; gorgeous litters be found by Mr Burton to be correct in its main 
borne between camels or mules with scarlet and brass features. Meanwhile, we shall wait until our modern 
trappings; Bedouins bestriding naked -backed she- English haji hds completed the record of his pilgrimage, 
dromedaries, and clinging to their hairy humps ; If his description of Mecca is equal in fulness and into- 
Arnaut. Turkish, and Kurdish horsemen, fierce-looking rest to the volumes he has written, the Geographical 


in their mirth ; fainting Persian pilgrims; sherbet- Society may be congratulated on the result of his 
sellers and ambulant tobacconists crying their goods ; daring achievement ; and the public will be prepared, 
devout hajis jolting one another,* running under we think, to acknowledge its obligations to hip? for an 
Smels’ legs, and tumbling over tent-ropes, wi their extended knowledge of a quarter of the ^rorld hitherto 
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j eflfjbrness to reach the* mosque; cannon roaring from so little known. , e 

H the citadel ; shopmen, water-carriers, and fruit- venders, 

| fighting over their bargains ; a welf-mounted party of 

old Arab Sbaykhs, preceded by their varlots, per- THE MONTH: 

forming the arzah, or war-dance— compared with which _ _ _ v v r v a xrn A n t « 

the Pyrenean bear’s performance is grate itself-firing hCILNCL A N D A it r s. 

their duck-guns upwards, or blowing the powder into Messrs Calvert and ^Johnson have tak en up the^ „ 
the calves of thosd beftyre them, brandishing their subject of alloys/ wherein they have a widrtTSff com- 
swords, leaping frantiely the while, wijh their briglk-, paratively neglected field of investigation ; and yet 

coloured rags floating in the wind, tossing their long one 0 f g rea t importance in our metallic Manufactures, 

spears, tufted with ostrich-feathers, high in the air, xirtless mixed in definite proportions, some parts of 

reckless where they fell; here the loud shrieks of th(j mcta] when cast w ' iU B0 Hdify before others, 

women and children, whose litters are bumpmg and , . , .. , T . • , 

rasping against each other, and there the low moaning and prevent its homogeneity. ‘It is, they say, to 
of some poor wretch who is seeking * shady corner in avoid this serious evil that bronze-cannon are cooled 
which to die/ at tlie present day shortly after being cast, so as 

With this motley company our pilgrim quitted to keep the mass as uniform as possible; and the 

El Medina for Mecca, his friends In the former city 4 result ha9 been, that instead of having, as formerly, 
praying that Allah might make the journey ‘ easy ’ to one-third of the bronze pieces of ordnance defective, 
him — # petition which must be regarded as exceedingly now only about one-tenth are so/ It will be a 

appropriate, considering the character of lijs fellow- surprise to many, who believe our manufactures in 

travellers, and the fact that the great caravan was to metal to be all but perfection, to know that so much 
proceed down the Darb-el-Sharki, where no water would remains to be done, or, rather, that so little has been 
be seen for roor^than three days. We only know that done, in matter of alloys. One of the mixtures 
Mr Burton reached Mecca in safety, and that* having experimented on was iron and bitartrate of potash, 
performed the haj ^completely, he is fully entitled concerning which we are tolcU‘ this alloy had all the 
to all the benefits which he may derive from being appearance of malleable iroq, i and could be forged and 
1 recognised as a haji. Wlfife we wait for a detailed welded ; but what was very extraordinary, and which 
account of his observations and experiences at Mecca, much surprised us/ say the aighors, * was its extreme 
we may el^se our review of liis pilgrimage with a brief hardness ; so much so, that at natural temperatures it 
notice of those who have pMceded tym, and from was hardly dinteh when hammered with a heavy aledge- 
whom, though they have given us but* a very imperfect hammer, *and was barely affected by the file. But it 
idea, of the sacred places of Islam, we rieriv% some lifjfle rusts rapidly ; an unfortunate result * for/ to quote 
information. Mr Burton is in reality the first European a gain, ‘ if, by alloying with a* metal more electro-positive 
who has been able, in anything like an independent than itself, we had succeeded in obtaining an alloy of 
fashion, - to vlrit the cities which every Moslem regards iron not oxidisable, we should hare discovered a most 
with veneraMi. Xu 1803 , a Roman gentleman, named valuable fact for manufactures ; one which has occu- 
Ludividb B4ftema, reached Mecca in the tmin of a pied so deeply^he thoughts of alI|hose connected with 
Mameluke, after living had to fight the Arabs by the sue A improvements/ These are promising experiments ; 
way, and being Saved from many dangers through the and we assist in giving them publicity the more gladly* 
roamnti^ipterest which a certain fair Moslemah took as we believe that further inquiry wiU make upTpr 
1 , inliiaii&fe compiled a brief account of hisaadventures. first failures, We must not, however* omit to mention* 

v, LA named Joseph Pitts, was the on|y # Englishman that Messrs Calvert and Johnson have obtained some 
it it; wkf preceded Mr Burton ; but he visited both Mecca determinate results, and established * thafy alleys 
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having a definite composition \ffer a most extraordinary 
resistance to the action of acias.* 

The operations for the manufacture of aluminum 
have been carried on with such successful diligence, 
that some further particulars concerning that singular 
metal are now available. As is pretty generally known i 
the metal is formed by decomposing the ^hloride olj 
aluminum with sodium. When ihe experiments were 
first commenced byM. Deville, sodium cost 1000 francs 
the kilogramme, which made the same weigh of alu- 
minum worth 3000 francs. Now, the cost ol* producing 
a kilogramme of the metal is about 30 francs, and will 
probably soon be lessened. The sodium is prepared 
with carbonate of soda, chalk, and pulverised coal, 
carefully mixed and calcined to a red heat ; and 
1 numerous trials have shewn that sodium may be kept 
in fusion in contact with the air without inflaming;’ 
a fact of which chemists will kAow how to appreciate 
the value. 

Pure aluminum, when rolled or hammered, becomes 
as hard as iron. It does not oxidise, even at a refi heat. 
Aluminum, moreover, is sonorous, and has a fine quality 
of tone ; and a Parisian clockmaker has used it for the 
works of a time-piece, and finds it preferable to brass 
for delicate mechanism. Now, that tljp metal can be 
produced in large quantities, aiul at a Cory cheap rate, 


we may expect to see it beneficially^ applied in the 
industrial arts. 


A rather curious question has been raised in practical 
acoustics, one in which musicians will be interested. 


it 4^11 The rise of the diapason of orchestras. It 
that 


appears that the la at the beginning of last century 
corresponded to 810 vibrations* per second, while at 
present the number is 898 vibrations. Well-known 
facts in the history of music in France shew the rise to 
have taken place mainly within the past thirty years ; 
and as it is nearly a semitone in amount, we see a 
reason for the remark that tenor- voices are becoming 
.s cjtrcc. Owing to the desire for making wind-instru- 
inents its' small and as light as possible, and ts the 
improvement in the manufacture of strings, which J 
renders thetn stronger, and other causes, there is 
constant tendency towards a rise of the diapason. «To 
check this tendency, and to establish a diapason that 
shall be accepted as a uniform standard, Professor 
Lissajous, of the College of St Louis, at Paris, suggests 
that an international congress shall be held to settle 
the question. He thinjes the la now used at the 
Conservatoire might very well be adopted as the 
standard. 9 

The subject of ventilation being considered one of 
first-rate importance, especially as regards matters 
sanitary, wo may very properly cal^ attention to Dr 
Chowne’s ‘ Experimental Researches on the Movement 
of Atmospheric Air in Tubes,’ communicated to the 
Royal Society. He finds that in a tube open at 
both ends, placed upright in a room screened from the 


direct rays of the suivjnd in which the air is perfectly 
is always an upward current; and 


quiescent, there _ 

’this current is sufficiently strong to turn a light hori- 
zontal disk of paper, suspended within the upper orifice 
of the tube. This may appear incredible ; but as every 
cranny in the room was Carefully cTosed, as the door 
was double, and the joints of the inner tftie covered 
with list, there remains no reason to doubt the fact, 
'the longer the tubes, the &ore rapid was the revolution 
of the disks ; and a similar effect was produced by 
increasing tlfe diameter of the lower part of the tube 
feo as to give it a conoidal form. Differences in the 
rate of velocity w%re observed as the temperature of 
the day altered from sunrise to sunset ; the exclusion 
of light caused a retardation ; and placing a shallow 
teasel containing strong sulphuric acid beneath the 
tube, so as to abstract the aqueous vapour, produced 
[ an entire stoppage of the disk after the lapse of thirty 
h^utes. To test the effect on the whole atmosphere 


ot the room, three bufiiels ot quicklime were spread 
in shallow vcssqjs on Jfle floor. The rotation Btoppcd 
in the smallest <nJua,at the end of fifty minutes; and 
fter ninety minut«w„‘it had all but ceased in the largest, 
nercasing the quantity of aqueous vapour by spreading 
lamp <5loths on the floor, gyeduced un opposite effect ; 
there was a small increase in* the rapidity of the 
rotations. V 

Lords Overstone Monteagle, a*nd Mr Hubbard, 
governor of the Rank or#ngland, fyavo been Appointed 
a commission ‘for considering how far it maj' be 
practicable and advisable to introduce tiie principle of 
deoimiH division into the ’coinage m the United 
Kingdom.’ So we may hope thaj a decision, cijjjqr for 
or against, will be come to before many ifionths are 
over. And who is there in these days does not wish 
it to be in the affirmative?* Tt is considered a recom- 
mendation of M. Lissajous’s proposal above mqAU^Qcd, 
that it connects itself with the decimal Bystem 
established in France.— Two mqre little planets have 
been discovered ; one by the astronomers at Paris, to 
which Lc Yerrier has given the name of Atalanta; 
the other at the Observatory of Bilk, near Diisseldorfi, 
and named Fairs. There are now thirty-seven oil tho 
list of these tiny worlds.— In London and th? suburbs, 
there are now nine Schools of Design in connection 
witli the government Department of Science and Art: 
and th» Architectural Museum, Cannon Row, West- 
minster, is to be open during the coming year to 
100 students from Marlborough House, government 
to pay a consideration of L.100. — The Suez Canal, amL 
the trfmel from Dover to Calais, are again tallJEd 
about, and with the addition oPflorid prpspectuses from 
sanguine projectors. We fancy that even sca-sick 
passengers would*not be willing to exchange a steamer 
for twenty miles of tunnel. There is a scheme, also, 
for a Ruspension-bfidge at Scutari, and for a railway 
from ConstintAmoplc to Belgrade.— An ‘ African Com- 
pany* is being formed to develop still more the palm- 
oil trade of the western const of*Africa, and to open, 
‘t possible, a trade in the perennial cotton which grows 
in those latitudes. — The wires from England to 
Holland being* too few for the increasing business, 
the Electric and International Company have Bunk 
another 119 miles of cable from Orford-ness to Scheve- 
ningen. The operation was accomplished *vitliout 
accident in tw0ntjs-one hours. — One of tho Indian 
mail-steamers lias made the passage from Bombay to 
Aden, in the teeth of a south-west monsoon, in ten days 
four hours : the Shortest yet. The practice had been 
during the prevalence of the winds which blow furiously 
from May to August, for the vessels to run Jar out 
to sea before making for their port; but now, by' 
steering at once for the Persian Culf, and then coast- 
ing along under the land, it is found that the passage 
can be shortened by two or three* days : no unim- 
portant consideration in these times of quick travelling 
ami stirring politics.— We leant, by accounts from 
India, that the uniforrq half-anna rate of postage 
promises to be quite successful. The number of letters 
transmitted had increased 50 per cent. ; and the loss 
of revenue, instead of being L. 90, 000, as w%s estimated, 
was expect^ not to Je L.40,000, and might prove to 
be nothing. Prepayment is becoming the rule among 
the native^ instead of being the exception as formerly ; 
and the number of letters in the year was 18,000,000. 
— A new propeller for steamers has been tried at 
Liverpool: in form it resembles a soade, and beings 


always mai gained in a perpendicular position, whether 
rising er falling, it lifts no water, and slfcobvial 


.tea that 

standing objection to paddle-wheels.— An .inventor 
offers, by a plan of his own, to lower a ship’s bait 
single-handed, under any circumstances.— Th« Aus- 
tralian ship Schomberg has been fitted with a foreyard 
made of ijpa. It is tubular, 96 fleet long* tf&$nphes 
greatest circumference, and Weighs 4 tonfrf less : than 
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half the weight of a wooden-yard. It, is said that the 
owners intend to introduce S^n-yard9 in all their 
ships.— We hear that steel-bells aB4_stcel-cannon are 
being cast at Sheffield. The largest ingot yet madej 
was prepared for an 18-pounder; it was G feet long 
and 17;j inches diameter. "J&wrgun, when finished, is not 
to weigli more than 254iundr£Wweights, We are told that 
‘cast steel is six times the sjrenpfth of cast iron, and 
twice r the strength of the mailable iron in use among 
the Russfons. It 19 also must^ less liable to granulate 
and become weak and useless.' And to conclude with 
another war item : a statement has been publislftd 
concerning the* 1300 huts for the Crimea mtide at 
Gloupsgter, shewing ^that in their construction were 
used 9535 cubic feet of timber; 330,050 superficial 
feet of weather-boards ; 675 miles of fillets to cover 
the joints; 44 tons of i/on hoop to bind the lots 
toggth^k for shipment. The 3-inch joists, laid end 
•Wend, would extend 332 miles, and the weather-board 
would cover 80 square acres ; and this irrespective of 
the huts shipped from other ports. 


NATURE CONSOLES. 

* BY CiLDER CAMPBELL. 

Nature consoles us when Mankind 
Compel the wounded heart to leave 
Society, where, taught to grieve, # 
Strange light breaks in upon the mind. 

We see by it that hope was vain 

To find, where most we trusted, love ; \ 

That sjmpath*- — like clouds that move 
In winfl — denies its soothing rain. 

« * 

We look for tears and gentle nords 

From those whose griefs have from us won 
Pity and tender actions, thrown 
Like grain to strengthen famisheiF&rds. 

We look, exffectingi some return 

Of kindness for kind cares bestowed ; ^ 

But no hand helps to stir the load 
'Neath tfhich our spirits faint and burn. 

But, when distressed by many cares, *- 
Vexed by changed natures and deceit, 

1 1 flee to quench my spirits hgpt 

JFrom Man to Nature’s quiet lairs ! 

The mountain’s top brings peace to me, 

Where wild thyme makes a fragrant bod ; 

The lark sings gaily o’er my head, 

» And down, far down, the world I see. 

Above are smiling skies — below, # 

All that imbitters bosoms torn 
By thtedire conflict, ever born 
Of dark necessity and wo ! 

I look above, *knd there behold 
No dimness, save ^ passing cloud ; 

I gaze below, and through a shroud 
See the grim corpse of Friendship cold. 

Traffic, Ambition, Falsehood, Showfv- 
Tbese form dark threads in life's great web ; 
Oh ! could I only watch the «bb * • t 

Of the world's tide, nor with it go ! 

At other time^the beach I seek, * 

White, plungjng in, the surge receives 
r B^Tevereil form, whilst Ocean leaves € 

| -Its (Soling kisses on my cheek. 

Breasting the waters pure and free, 

I swim — I dive — a fish, a bifd : 

, No sound save soughing billows hefird, 

‘No thoughts sj|ve those of liberty If * 


The Ocean’s myriad lips console 
My heart with tne huge kiss, and through 
My feeble frame send vigour new, * 
JPVith hopes as n|w o’er mind and soul. 

Oh I ever thus, kind Heaven, convey 
Relicff, instruction, peace, to me ; 
f On skyey (jiff, or by the sea, 

When smiles on human lips decay ! 

' Oh ! ever thus, when sickness takes 
Away my health and strength, recall, 

By cominunings with Nature, all 
The better thoughts God’s love awakes! 

That I, from stumbling in the dark, 
Reproaches on my lips, may go 
Quietly beneath God’s sunshine — slow, 
But sure, and singing like the lark. 

Singing of peace unto my soul, 

Of trust in Him from whom — like dews 
Upon the herbs — it came ; glad news 
Of joys beyond Earth’s dark control ! 


4 RAT RACES. 

-) 

The rat is one of the most interesting animals on the 
globe. In Europe, he makes historical eras. Different 
hordes of invaders brought their peculiar rat in their train. 
Europe has seen the rat of tin 4 Goths, the Vandals, and the 
Huns. Europe now has its Norman rat and k » ^ttlar rat; 
and the great rat of the Parisian sewer, is of recent date 
ami Muscovite origin. Vlie browi rat, otherwise known as 
the Norman rat, has established itself all over the world by 
the commerce of civilised times — it has had possession of 
France for the last six or seven centuries ; but within the 
last, it has found its master in the Muscovite and Tatar rat, 
called in Paris the rat of Montfaucon. These new rats, 
previously unknown to Eqrope, descended from t he heig hts,, 
of tli# great ccntrll plateau of Asia, from which" the nun 
,and Mongol horsenefen descended, who spread right and left, 
and took possession of Rome on the one hand and Pekin 
on ^Jio other. The establishment of the Muscovite rat in 
France commenced with the extirpation of the brown or 
Norman rat; that rat has almost disappeared, and is found 
only in the cabinets of the curious collectors — while the 
Muscovite rat is daily increasing in size, ferocity, mul 
courage. The Russian rat devours the dog, the cat, and 
attacks the child asleep. The corpse of a man is a dainty 
t^or this beast, and it always commences by eating out the, 
eyes. Its tooth is most venomous ; and the author from 
whom we derive most of this article, states that ho has 
known of ten cases of amputation of the leg, necessitated 
by the bite of thisrat. The cat turns tail upon this rat, in 
its most*ferocious state. A good rat-terrier is the best 
destroyer ; buj, fortunately, rats are ratophogems, eat one 
another, fight duels, indulge in broils and intestine feuds, 
and grand destructive battles. Were it otherwise* they 
would make this world an unploaynt place for man to live 
in. Wo should have to fight oneway, and not unfrequcntJy,. 
like the Archbishop of Mayence, should be dragged from 
our beds at midnight by an army o^rats, and devoured upon 
the spot. The rat is the emblem of misery, murder, and 
rapine — a cannibal*and a robber — devoted to the principle, 
of war andsspoliation. Will it ever disappear ? — Hartford 
(U. S.) Courant. 


TO O O It lit S*% PONDRNT8V 
We beg to remind our correspondents, that wo do not hold 
ourselves at all responsible for the sofet^of manuscripts sent to 
us fbrWpectitm. ' 
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SATURDAY, DECEM4}EIt\, 1805. * 


JOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

IN in VIS CHAPTERS. — ClIAP. I. 

[This is the first of a brief scries of papers descriptive of the 
journey, and its adventures, through the American wilderness to 


JEMJ3ER ^ 1855. Price l^d. 

delicately numbed young gentleman, a native of the 
aristocratic state of South Carolina, who ffatT'ttecw* 
settled as a merchant for three years in the noble city 
of New Orleans. All the world wns then pressing 
thither, as the starting-point for California. There 
came the cautious ‘go- ahead 5 Yankee, the stalwart 


('aliforma. The heroes of the narrative aro real persons, and Kentuckian, the polished Virginian, tllg recently 
actually performed their extraordinary piigryna^e to the temple settled backwoodiman, the newly imported Irishman, 
of the golden idol, the route of which ir .1^ this time marked the stc ady Scot, and t ho enterprising Englishman, 
out witii human hones and human graves. 1 V r P1 . , « , .. . , 

» * There, too, were clever Gormans and lively Frenchmen, 

In our dear island-home of Britain, T.ature is on a scale the Spanish Mexican, and the delicate Creole. One 
so circumscribed, that we can hardly realise suitable singular feature of this oinniiBn gatherum was the general 
idea^rf the interminable prairies, stupendous moun- absence of the Jbmale sex. In this, how unlike thei»5 M 
tains, and^ea-like lakes of the New World. There are dinar/* progress of emigration, where man feels thattiis 
trackless wastes awaiting the ^culturing hand of man ; best helps, as wtII as soothers, hre his wife and children ! 
boundless forests, of which buffalo and deer are the But what have p licate women and tender babes to do 
aborigines; and majestic lakes, and rivers, to which the in the mighty struggle to reach, and the toil then to 
largest of our own are but as brooks and millponds, be endured in, the ‘gold-diggings?’ Men are glad to 
To these boundless regions, inviting the swarming leave their gen tle^ones safe at home, wdicn they bend 
population of an older country, the philanthropist themselves to such rugged tasks, fit for tho stalwart 
Kjoices to see many of the li&rdy sons of toil bonding strength of manhood along. Indeed, from tho moral 
their way, with energies newly braced, and resol u- ft ,fs well as phjvucal features of the gold -regions, we are 
lions bravely formed, to secure for themselves a home impressed w ith tho idea that men here arc seen in their - 
of plenty, and for their posterity, influence «and most uncouth, most turbulent, most toiling aspect, 
independence. Anjong the thropg that came to New Orleans were 

But there has lately arisen another influence, many persons w ith whom the young gentleman w T e have 
more potent than the prospect of agricultural and alluded to, ani^ wl^om we shall call Tom EdWdson, 
rural plenty amidst the fertile prairies— namely, the had been acquainted— had lived with and loved in his 
hope of becoming quickly rich — the love of gold, that earlier years, or who were well known to his parents 
omnipotent agent by which we attain all the glittef and friends. Titty all with one accord assured him of 
and agnomens of an old-established and luxurious state tho glorious opening for merchants at San Francisco, 
of society. California, however, lias chiefly attracted w here a man with a small capital, or only good business 
only a particular class of restless spirits — those who connections, must in a time incredibly short become 
would not, most probably, have sufficient perseverance incredibly rich. Tom Edwardson’s mind became quite 
in industry to settle in a rural position* with nothing excited with the all-engrossing them#. But it was not 
in prospect but a alow-advancing competency— or those so much the wealth as the enterprise he coveted— not 
who* tolerably well situated at home, would never have the gain in comparison with the finance— that induced 
dreamed of emigraticl^ except under such shining him seriously to listen to proposals to undertake what 
■auspices— or, finally, those who resolved to try some is called the land-route t(f California. Up the Missis- 
new country, and hesitating to what locality to direct sippi, Qver tho prairies, across the mountains, amongst 
their way, feel impelled first, at all events, to seek savage tribes, through desolate wildernesses, camping 
their fortune in the tempting field or new]y discovered by night, Hunting by day — these all looked most 
gold. True, it has already' proved but an *ignis-fatuu$ enticing t<^a yojith of energy and ambition, 
to many; but that does not deter multitudes from $ Having made his money-arrangements, Mi Edward- 
embarking in the same chase of the glittering du$t, son and three friends, with views similar to his oWn^i; 
that so frequently ends in wo, and so seldom in engaged a passage to St Louis’in a steam-boat called 
contentment of spirit. Towards the stflning hills and La Belle Creole. The boats of^tho Am&’ican wera aro 
streams, then, of California, the tide of migration has of a very peculiar build. Oho of our #5arly extiiab^; 
for years set with an overmastering current— over- species of conveyance, tho canal-toon*, on a 
mastering distance, diff^sulty, severe, privation, immi- scale, would give the most correct idea of thetfc, ‘ TSe/r 
nent dangers, friendship’s remonstrances, and affection’s have neither mast nor rigging, and bare higfa^tei|spve' 
te&r. engines and paddle-wheels. The deck, for th^ee^ 

, There was in 1840 an amiable, well-educated, and fourths of*t$e length of the vessel, is occupied by a 
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grand saloon, lighted from the r^of, andt surrounded by 
th © gentlemen’s sleeping-berths. % It enters from the 
extreme forward The after-cabin is assigned to the 
ladies. The whole length of La Belfe Creole was above 
240 feet. It was crowded with emigrahts ; sopie of 
them bound for California,' ~***d some for the western 
states and backw-oeds* the la/ter of whom had their 
families with them. The boot wds therefore bound 
for St T^ouis direct, the great emigrant-depot, without 
intermediate stoppages. 

On the 8th of April, Mr Edwardson’s little party 
found themself afloat on. the * father of waters ’—ndt 
more poetically than truly so called — their hearts spring- 
ing forward to the nevel and exciting scenes amidst 
which they expected 6oon to find themself. There 
was not a little to interest and amuse ^ven at their 
first outset. At that season, the breaking up of the 
ice£?*w4ttds the sources of the river, **nd the melting of 
-^e snow on the distant hills, had swelled the always 
majestic stream, till it spread far and wide like a 
mighty lake or an inland sea. Indeed, this similitude 
would have been complete even to delusion, had it not 
been for the houses and trees peeping out from the 
bosom of the ivater, together with cattle gathered on 
the kflolls, to which they had betalsen themselves, as 
the river rose and swelled around. Boats also were 
passing between dwellings and outhouses, or from one 
domicile to another, giving evidence that man in his 
social capacity was living ^midst this watery waste, and 
that cultivation lay underneath, buried only for a time. 

might easily have imagined he $aw the world’s 
great deluge in its first stage, especially when, V’tcr a 
heav^ shower, a* magnificent rainbow spanned the river 
with its iris-coloured arch. It was impossible, or 
undesirable had it been possible, to resist the cheering 
influence this bow of promise seemed to shed, not only 
over the inundated land, but ovea. that future into 
which pur voyagers were so intently gazi^f 

The interest on board the steam-boat soon became, 
however, of a more pKinfuLcharacter than the joyous 
hopeful spirit was then at all willing torcontemplate'J 
for tho day after leaving port, it was discovered there 
was cholera on bolird, New Orleans having been suffer- 
ing severely under that scourge. At first the conster- 
nation was great; but on, on, sped the boat, with its 
vast freight of human hopes and sorrows, recking not 
though some of those who embarked SD full of youth 
and promise should, ere they reached their haven, be 
landed on a further shore. 

There was a clever, obliging negro-boy who attended 
on the passengers, and attracted Mr Edwardson’s 
especia^ notice from his handiness and quaint yet 
sprightly ways. lie shewed Jim some little kindness, 
which was returned in redoubled efforts to please. As 
he waited at tea, Mr Edwardson asked him whether lie 
was not afraid of cholera. 

‘No, massa; not at all. What need? All die some 
time or nudder.* A^next morning’s breakfast, Jim 
was missed. ‘Where is Jim?* — ‘Hallo, Jim! where 
are you, boy?* None answrfed. Jim could answer 
no more ! He had died during the night of cholera ; 
and in the epurse of the day, he was consigned to the 
turbid waters of the Mississippi.* t 

Some affecting incidents took place tpnong the emi- 
grants, Young couples, hoping to spemj ilong lives 
together in industry and, love, were separated ; thd 
new-made wife became a widow, or the proud and fond 
husband Was left desolate. The first-born hope of one 
poor family wa#Snat£hed away ; and several sucking- 
nabes were made motherless. In another family, the 


' babes were n*de motherless. In another family, the 
passengers of the* sidoon became much interested. It 
consisted of man and wife, a stout and manly youth, 
mid fair and blooming daughter. They had come from 
England, ; . invitation of another son^settled in- 

Illinois, vdn /wished .the rest of his home-circle to join 
, bin i, | arid they had suffered considerable privations to 


ttain the desirable end ofpreaching a comfortable and 

ini ted home. The son wfis seized with ehojep, and 
/lied., This was a sad blow; yet the bereaved* family 
twere Rising after the Btroke, when father and mother, 
f'after’a few hours’ illness, jwere likewise cut off. Tho 
fA>or girl, thus left lonely, seemed to sink into despair; 
the quiet stupor of hei* grief, and bewilderment of her 
faculties, beings far mwe piteous than the most violent 
outbursts would have been. Her fellow-passengers 
deeply sympathised with her; and, at her earnest 
entreaty, the boat was brought to a stop at a lonely 
and beautiful creek. The bell tolled, and the passengers 
followed with the orphan girl, and laid the remains of 
her parents among some giant forest-trees — truly a 
sublime solitude for their graves. A liberal collection 
was then made for the survivor, and she was committed 
to the care of respectable persons, to be directed and 
assisted on her way to Join her surviving brother. 

Their feelings somewhat damped by such scenes as 
these, Edwardson and his friends reached in six days 
the cit}^ of St Louis. In this city, emigrants furnish , 
themselves with the necessary clothing, provisions, and 
arms, for their future jpurney across the plains and 
mountains. Here our original travelling-party of four 
persons, afraid }f venturing on those wilds, inexpe- 
rienced as they Ire re, resolved to recruit their forces, 
.as in such casei if ever, number is strength. There 
were many isolat\d individuals among the sojourners 
at the inns, w ho, ifesirous of proceeding to California, 
only waited opportunity to join themselves to some 
party or other. It thus became an casv^nia^tcr to 
select a few properly recommended persons, whom Mr 
Edwardson and friends rbelieved # would prove suitable 
travelling-companions. The first of these was an M.D. 
of Charleston College, called Williams. The others 
were Mr Eow-ler, Mr Browme, Mr Wilhelm Myers, a 
German, who professed to be au fait in culinary skill, 
and a handsome Irishman, of most obliging manners, 
and a joyous companion... It remains to notice slightly 
the original party, who were — Joe Powell, a South 
# Carolinian merchant ; Blackwfell, a highly respectable 
gentleman of New York, travelling for the pleasure of 
enlarging his ideas and improving his mind ; and a 
Mr Livingstone, who had journeyed much in Mexico 
and Texas, besides having been out in many camp- 
hunts. Tom Edwardson we have before referred to, 
and he was appointed treasurer and secretary to the 
expedition, as it was judged most expedient that the 
funds and provisions should be placed in a common 
4’tock. Each individual contributed as his quota 800 . 
dollars (L.GO). And these preliminaries settled, the 
party met in solemn conclave to draw up rules for 
their government, and to make out lists of the articles 
required for their 'outfit. 

Liberal provision was in the first instance made for 
creature comfifrts, vulgarly called meat and drink, con- 
sisting chiefly of flour, bacon, coffee, and whisky, with 
tin drinking-flasks and two or tfiree cooking utensils. 
Two wagons were then purchtwed, two tents, and a 
coil of strong hempen rope. Each man was provided * 
with a pair of blankets, a buffalo-robe, several pair of 
waterproof boots, reaching above the knee, besides the 
ordinary changes t>f clothes and linen. It here 
just be mentioned that these latter articles were in the 
present case much too numerous and cumbersome. 
One change of outward raiment, and two of linen, would 
have been quite sufficient. Above everything else in 
importance our travellers reckoned the arms, so neces- 
sary as a defence against Indians or in the chase ; to 
the latter of which they understood they might generally 
trust ‘'for fresh and strengthening* food. Each one, 
therefore, had a good rifle and bowie-knife, and a Colt’s 
revolver, which is a pistol capable of firing six shots in 
succession from one loading. Of course* there, was an 
ample supply of powder and lead, and they were also 
provided with a few trinkets, looklng^fckiases, and some 
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red cloth, for the purpose If trade with the Indians! 
should | anything of the kind be found necessary oil 
desirable. y ^ 

The various arrangements were not cofhple^p for^ 
ten days; but on the 25th ff April, our travellers at 
length embarked on the Missouri for Independence, 
about 450 miles distant,' *at ^iich place* the lanti- 
journey would commence. On this second voyage, 
cholera still pursued them, with a repetition bf heart- 
rending scenes similar to those they had already 
witnessed. The steam-boat, however, held a direct 
course up the beautiful river, only stopping at^me 
little German village, where excellent wine is pro- 
duced ; and the person* from whom Edwardson 
purchased some at a moderate price, informed him 
that he had strong hopes of making the culture of 
the grape a most profitable concern. 

The four days' voyage terminated at ‘Wqyne’s 
City,' a collection of board and log huts ; but in 
America every place is called a city now, no dgulft by 
anticipation. After landing, and seeing their chattels 
safely stowed away, our party rested for the night in 
the only house of entertainment the city could boast, 
where the stars were visible through chinks in the 
roof ; and our young friend, fresh froil the luxuries of 
a New Orleans home, sank to sleep, tpndeavouring to 
solve an astronomical problem, for winch his sleeping- 
place afforded such admirablo faciliW. The breakfast 
consisted of hoe-cake and bacon, rfTr which they paid 
twenty-five cents, or above one shilling each. They 
thenaifct^t on foot for Independence, which is situated 
three miles from tho river. It was first settled and 
named by the Mornu^is, after* they had been expelled 
from Nauvoo by the citizens of the state of Illinois — 
only to be in like manner, after a short sojourn, driven 
forth from Independence. Mr Edwardson here hired 
an empty house for the accommodation of himself and 
friends during tho night, and they took their meals at 
an inn. The town being full to overflowing with other 
emigrants, the traders of the place seemed resolved to 
make their own market out of the necessities of the* 
strangers; especially was this found to he the case 
when they endeavoured to purchase draught-anienals 
for their wagons, without which their goods could not 
be transported even from Wayne’s City, where they 
had left them. The turmoil between buyers and sellers 
became so hot at Independence, that, hearing mules 
were to be obtained at a farmhouse fifteen miles off, 
Mr Edwardson and his friend Powell hired riding-nags 
and proceeded thither. They were shewn a drove or 
mules in a field, but too evidently they were wild as 
the untamed deer, and probably even more refractory. 
There was, however, no alternative the gentlemen 
selected twelve out of the number, for which they paid 
ninety dollars (L.18) apiece. These animals are strong 
and handsome, well adapted for the drSught, and are 
about twelve hands high. The farmer and one of his 
negroes, obligingly assisted in driving the new purchase 
as far as an enclosure p^ar the town .of Independence. 

' But this was an easy job comparatively with what 
tem&ined to be accomplished, in catching and harness- 
ing the hitherto free and now terrified features, who 
had never before been subject to mffn’s control, having 
been br&I and reared in a half-savage stJile, like our 
mountain-sheep, or the shaggy ponies of the Shetland 

' Isles^ Indeed, it would Have been next to impossible 
to have ©v6n caught the mules, but for the prompt and 
efficient assistance of two Mexicans with their lassos. 
In this wny, the animals were taken out and bridled. 

By , main force, which alb Mr Bdwardson’a party 
lent n hand, six of the struggling mules wer? then 
harnessed into a hired wagon ; a lmot t or strong 
tether, was attached to their necks, each being held 
fast by the assistants, and in this fashion the animats 
sei off at their full speed, dragging men and wagon 
after them* Thus bur travellers careered through the 


streets of Independence, and were dubbed by the by- 
standers, amidst shouts of laughter and applause, ‘The 
Crescent City* Mayegerie Company.' When this trial 
, had been repented with thp other sixsmules, the whole 
| were Jiarnessed into their own wagons, and with the 
'help of a couple of teamsters th^y had engaged for the 
journey, at three t^ips their baggage was all transported’ 
to Independence. * IflC Was no child’s play. The un- 
macadam ised road wmviteep and boggy ; the mules, but 
half-subdued, after theirilTrst frantfc exertions, required 
not only Strength and patienoc, but violent shouting 
atul l^Jows ere they could be forced onwards. To add tQ 
the distrqss of men and beasts, there was no water acces- 
sible on tflj? way, and the weather was calm^nd sultry.' 
At length t^c arduous day’s work was done; biit though 
a sound sleCft succeeded in the case of most of the 
party, to sqinfethe effects became even fatql. One 
of the teamsters^having drunk too freely of cstofc«fcuter 
in Jiis heated arid excited condition before taking anjT"* 
fhod, was seized during the night with cholera. It 
became a matter of common humanity to remove the 
poor fellow — a very useful and energetic man — to the 
quarters of his employers, and Dr Williams met ih 
consultation one of the medical men of Jlie plyce. 
They pronounced* his case hopeless ; but our young 
friend, Mr Edwardson, having s^cn and heard a great 
deal of cholera at New Orleans, resolved not to abandon 
the patient till the very last, lie had understood that 
the main thing to he desireiLwas reaction ; and for this 
purpose, in order to bring the blood to the surface, he 
rubbed the mail’s body with dry mustard, and Tuy* 
cure# 1 from an apothecary a mixture of which he ^iWw 
only one ingredient — (Triple^ ‘ F. F. F. Ammonia’— 
which was diligently administered, and the man 
recovered. Hardly, however, was this man able to 
stand, than lie deserted his benefactors, and they never 
saw him again. •Of course, a substitute was to be 
sought ; anii the travellers were fortunate in their 
second choice, who proved a most useful, faithful 
fallow, named Ferguson. •This Occident had detained 
the party twr> days; nor did its consequences stop 
here, lor one of the gentlemen — the ingratiating Irish- 
man — was also attacked by 'cholerlt, and died. His 
suffering was great, but very short ;’ and then he was 
laid i?i a quiet grale, not one even knowing the place 
of his home, or the address of any of his relatives, 
llis personal property was very Bmall, but it was 
taken due care of; and perchance, in his own Green 
isle, whither his thoughts were ever turning, there are 
loving hearts still looking for tidings of the wanderer. 

After these various delays, they at last started on 
the 1st of tyay, in good spirits, and apparently perfect 
heal th, though, after the experience they had had, who 
was to say where cholera might not bo lurking? 

The description of this little party, as they set out, 
will give an idea of many thousands more who passed 
that sam e way, some to "wealth, some to competence, 
'and some, to death ! The gentlemen had provided 
themselves, each one from his private purse, according 
to his fancy, with a riding-horse, to make the way 
more easy. * Some of these were Indian ponies, and the 
rest Mexican mustangs, the latter of # which wer^ 
decidedly t^e more serviceable animals. To each oi 
the two w ago us were harnessed, in pairs, six muk4. 
The teanUter eat on the left-hand wheel mule, and; 
Managed it and its fellow, wielding a long and strong 
whip : he held also reins, which extended' to the leaders; 
besides* which, a lariot was "attached to tile four 
foremost m^les, which larioUw^ heft by one of 
travellers as he rode by its side,in* orctag tO % keep;itijr 
but half-tamed animals to their gpod behaviour*. The 
appearance of the gentlemen was rendered 
resque by a blouse of red cloth, girt round the wgiit 
with a s4>ut leathern-belt, in which were stti^v'the < 


* New Orleans is often so called. 
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bowie-knife and revolver ; whfle over' the shoulders Reparation between the original four from New Orleans 
were slung the ride and ammunition pouches. Broad- rand the like number that had more recently join^i them, 
brimmed hats and wading-boots completed the equip- [ This proposition was acceded to. Each division took 
ment; and Mr Edwardson % was closely attended by a/ a wajSgon and its six mules* by lot, and the money, pro- 
beautiful # and favqurite dog. of the spotted variety, f visions, &c., were equitably divided, though not without 
known as the Dalmatian or ftpach-dog. ’ 4 ' ™ " 

The first night was spent under the tents, 


after 

only tfn miles’ progress throU&Ji a level and cultivated 
country; # but on harnessing tSe teams. to set forward 
in tbe morning, Mr Edwanfson was found to have 
taken cholera. Here was a sad mischance, for they j^ll 
felt, and justly, 4 hat he was the leader and inspper of 
the little troop. The camp was at once pitched anew ; 
I)r Wiliams presented skilfully; and, /) th God’s, 
blessing, after a patient delay of three daw, the jtmng 
man recovered sufficiently# to proceed/* and enjoyed 
uninterrupted health during his suWquent journey- 

H 'ngsr^^ardly had the party set ^tfrth again, when 
)r Williams was taken with measles ; and again they 
felt compelled to await his recovery. There was one 
good came of these evils : the rest of the company were 
enabled to tame and exercise the mules ; while those 
fiat thus engaged made short hunting -excursions, 
bringing jn deer, turkeys, &c., for their larder. Thus 
early they began to discover that Meinlieer Wilhelm 
Myers was not the connoisseur in the noble art of 
cooking he had announced himself to he ; indeed, 
throughout the journey they all found it most prudent 
to be easily contented, good appetites proving their 
best sauce. 

T «W r be doctor’s convalescence proving very protracted, 
tire jest of the company felt obliged to proceed without 
him; for the season advancing, time v as become too 
precious to be trifled with. Umvillii^ly they came to 
this conclusion ; and it was neither received in the 
generous spirit it might have been, nor was it ever, 
apparently, quite forgotten. Dr Williams returned to 
Independence to recruit, and the little •rtiravan pro- 
ceeded — very slowly, lio we vor, according to a promise 
to their friend to that effeert. On the fourth day, tlvi 
doctor overtook them, looking very '’spectral, and 
mounted on a spirited little Indian pony. He declared 
that he was resolved to follow his 300 dollars, or 
perish in the attempt. 

The direct course of the travellers now was for the 
Kansas tdtiver, where there is a settlement, including 
a missionary station and a govern flient agent. Their 
route was well defined, from the hordes of emigrants 
that had preceded them, parties of whom they fre- 
quently overtook, exchanging muti/bl civilities, and 
affording mutual assistance when required ; which latter 
was to#Mr Edwardson’s company most acceptable at 
times, as their mules continued rather refractory. 
After a few days* travel in junction with one of these 
more extensive caravans, the doctor urged his friends 
to push on rathe? more vigorously than the rest were 
disposed to do ; and accordingly, after a cordial parting, 
Edwardson & Co. pressed forward as briskly as pos- 
sible ; yet so heavy was the Jrack, so awkward from 
inexperience did the gentlemen prove in the manage- 
ment of their teams, that it was only with great 
exertion, and through much fatigue, they at length 
reached the Kansas River, 120* miles frqjtn Indepen- 
dence, in twelve days after they had started. 

Messrs Edwardson and Powell had fo» %ome days 
felt a deficiency in congeniality and friendly spirit 
between them and individuals they had taken as 
associates at StXouis, which threatened to disturb the 
tranquillity andr subordination, without wfeich no con- 
jointenterprUfe is # likely to prosper. The grounds of 
dUagree^enVwere v^xatiously trivial, and arose chiefly 
oft the part of Browne, who wished to constitute 
himself leader and commander of the expedition— he 
and the doctor refusing also to take their daily turn 
Cook* Causes of irritation seeping daily 
Mr Edwardson proposed an amicable 


some rather warm discussions. They parted, however, 
with hearty mutual fttrewells. The doctor, with his 
companions, hastened on before the others, who, 
choosing* further on a different route, did not again 
meet with them. They all reached California in safety, 
but one by one, as Mr Edwardson heard, and deeply 
regretting the divisions that had occurred in their 
camp. , Tom and his companions, better understanding 
each other, continued their* domestic arrangements on 
the most equal and friendly terms. 

The settlement or village of Kansas is inhabited by 
a half-civilised tribe Indians, called the Pottawatti- 
mies. They were originally from Illinois, where the 
United States* government bought their lands, and was 
at the yxpensc of transporting them hither, and also of 
protecting and pensioning them. The pension consists 
of yearly presents, over and above liberal and punctual 
payments fur their furs, skins, and other. commodities. 
The Pottawattimies dress much in the European style, 
spcal^ tolerable jEnglish, and form a barrier between 
the wild Paw nre Indians and the white settlements 
of the Missouri! these latter being all in a friendly 
compact with thdVPottawattimics. 

The Kansas settlement contains about 500 inhabi- 
tants ; a third of whom, however, live not in the village, 
but in the neighbouring woods, gipsy fashion -rfJfWgmg 
to their tribe, and to some of the comforts of civilisa- 
tion, yet.unwilling to relinquish rltogelher the freedom 
of the forest and the wigwam. The village where the 
huts arc congregated, with some attempt at regularity, 
presents a very amusing admixture of savage with 
civilised habits. You may see a dark warrior pacing 
proudly about, in inexpressibles of English cloth, a 
fringed leather hunting^shirt and belt, with a cap of 
raeotfi-skins, and mocca9ons, bead-embroiflered. Anon, 
♦•you perceive the stealing step of a copper-coloured 
black-eyed beauty, her whole person enveloped in a 
lady’s shawl of bright colours and gay pattern. The 
damsel peeps roguishly at the Pale-faces from behind 
the fringed corner that wraps her graceful head ; but 
wo to the lady should yonder dusky young brave 
have detected the glance ! As Edwardson rode towards 
the village, several of the woodsmen came careering 
fo meet him on spirited horses, saddlclcss, , their 
blankets wrapped round them, and streamers 'of red * 
cloth or cotton flying behind. A6 they drew near, 
they screamed : * Whisky ! whisky ! ’ but the strangers 
were cognizant of the law, which prohibits giving the 
Indians any alcohol, except what is, in a regulated 
quantity, supplied to them by the government agent 
at the statioiS This wholesome regulation is by no 
means for the sake of the gain to be derived from a 
monopoly, but solely for the^good of the Indian 
tributaries, it being well knqjfn that they are quite 
unmanageable when ‘fire-water* is in the case. 

At Kansas River settlement, qpr travellers remained 
three days, refreshing themselves with the last glimpses 
of civilised life m the mission and agent’s families, 
and greatly amused by observing and visiting the 
Indians, who were very friendly and obliging,, gnd 
proud to call the white men '‘brothers/ Before, setting * 
forth again, the mules and horses got the last meal of 
corn they might expect before reaching California*: 
indeed, poor creatures, to most of them ifc was . the last 
they ^ver tasted. ‘ « 

The Kansas River >as crossed i^t two trips, in a 
ferry-bodt kept by a venerable but stalwart Indian, a 
knowing and most entertaining old fellow, who charged 
five dollars for the transit. When exdotly the 
middle of the stream, one of the mules thoughk flt.to 
jump overboard, and swam fortunately for the opposite 
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bank, which she scrambled up most adroitly, but occai 
sioned her owners vast trouble and delay before she 
suffered herself to be caught again. 

The route now lay by the beautiful bank of theifeame 


river, near a small creek of (pinch they encamped that 
night, and met with several other companies witjn 
numerous wagons, all on thein way to thu Dorado of 
the West. It was a singular and cheerful sight — t\h 


numerous wagons, an on tnein way to tha liorado ot 
the West. It was a singular and cheerful sight — t\h 
extensive camp, the open savanna, the smiling river, 
and the numerous watch-fires, the' deep-blue heavens 
and the evening-star. At daylight, the whole encamp- 
ment harnessed up, and proceeded in one vast caravan, 
beguiling the time with familiar converse when they 
could ; but as the road became much broken, and 
intersected by morasses and streams, the help of 
numbers in dragging the mules, or extricating the 
wagons, was of the first importance, and superseded 
every other thought. When they left the low bank of 
the river, however, the road became better ; and as 
the weather continued dry and fine, thgy were Igd to 
expect it would still improve. Therefore, the following 
morning, Mr Edwardson’s party set forward much 
earlier than all the rest; and as they also could traved 
faster on horseback than the majority, who were on 
foot, they soon lost sight of the caravan. 

They were now fairly on the praises, following the 
trail of those that had gone before the n. Indeed, they 
seemed to be nearly in the rear of, ifcfwas computed, at 
least 20,000 emigrants, who had thA season taken the 
overland route to California ; yet often they journeyed 
fflT jjay s without seeing another human being, except 
at ^nfflWfrhcn a mounted Indian would cross the path, 
sweeping by like a whirlwind ; and even if he were 
near enough, hardly Staying an instant to return the 
well-known sign of amity — a wave of the hand in the 
posture it would take in smoking a pipe. Each night 
they chose their camping-place as near to wood and 
water as possible, tethering their animals on the best 
grass within their reach. Each morning their break- 
fast consisted of coffee and Ifaeon, with such bread ns 
untaught cooks could manufacture out of their Hour. 
Tough and hard it proved sometimes, no doubt, yet 
they partook of it cheerily ; and having now come to 
a better understanding with their mules, and able to 
harness them adroitly, the way was resumed with 
energy and hopefulness. It proved for some days 
monotonous enough, though, as the weather was plea- 
sant, tne progress was smooth and satisfactory — the 
prairie spreading far and wide around, varied only by 
the intersection of some river, tributary to the Missouri. 
On the Sabbath, they made a point of remaining 
encamped, and never were more fully impressed with 
the beneficence of the institution of a day of rest to 
man and beast, not more in a religious than a physical 
point of view. * 

THE COUNT OF MIDLENT. 

Mant years ago— hogr time does fly !— residing with 
a Catholic family of *ank, I complied, although a 
Protestant myself, with the dietary regulations which 
their faith enjoined.* On Fridays, when the butler 
whispered in my ear: ‘There’s affine leg of mutton, 
sir, on the side-table,’ with more than Scipio’s self- 
control, X firmly resisted the voice of the tempter, 
touring Lent, I abstained— no one fasted that I was 
aware of— but, with the rest of the family, I abstained 
from flesh* food, except on lawful days, heroically 
submitting to the mortification of three courses of 
fish, dessert, and wine. * 

The old housekeeper, who was a good Catholic too, 
had still her own peculiar notions* Her name, I 
remember, whs Davis ; because the priest— the family- 
chaplain, a bit Of a wit, who loved good coffee and 
indifferent puns better than anything else in the world 
— m & to call the narrow passage which led from the 


dining-hall to tjio houi|ekeeper’s room, ‘Davis’s Strait* 
and ‘the North-west Passage/ which it actually was, 
without its icy dangers. One morning, in the middlo 
of Lent, good MH *Davis, instead of being calmed by 
'her cooling diet, becanio excited by ^be discipline we 
(had uhdergone, and the thoughts of the hardships still 
before us, and vowed, with a» spoilt upper-servant’s 
energy, that ‘human flcjli and blood couldn’t stand it 
no longer ; that, whatever my lord and the priest* might 
say, fthc — Davis, the r'iphaired, the rounci, and the 
rubicund -* would send up a dish <tf fried sausages for 
breakfast!’ It is needless to fceord that she kept her 
words* The centre of the 'table wriU •desecrated 1 by 
such a learning mess of forbidden dainties as would ‘ 
hav^ hroik lit water into the rfiouth of St Anthony 
himself. IfVidlent frolics had not been invented before, 
Davis the GrfeJt would hat* improvised them. 

It often hnp*/rns that the very same br igh t idea 
flashes across thenrain of two or thrpe. diffcrenTlndi- 
victuals who are separated widely by time and country. 
The notion is not plagiarised fly one from the other, 
but is evoked by instinct, nature, and inspiration from 
tbe teeming hotbed of thought-compelling circunp- 
stanees. Before Mrs Davis was born or dreamt of, 
an old Flemish opunt, pitying the severity of lenten 
austerities, and fearing they should take too firm hold 
of his people, determined to cuWthc melancholy period ^ 
in halves, and to interpose a little fun in the middle,, 
as a sort of pleasurable partition-wall, preventing the 
too close contact of the dre;ry halves. lie bequeathed 
a legacy for oyer to the citizens of Ilazebrouck, to 
be employed at the epoch of Midlent in throwing r|ds 
aiuHiliuonds amongst the cipwd, and in ontert;*nnig 
them with a merry cavalcade. 

This year, llioa mayor of Ilazebrouck announced by 
bill and proclamation that tbe triumphal piarch of 
tbe Count of Midlent was fixed for Monday, March 
27 (no pun is intended), and that every pains 
would be tltten to render it worthy of its object ; of 
course this same Mrs Davis ha j in view — namely, to 
sustain the weakness of the flesh. The cortege, com- 
posed of different chariots, cavaliers, soldiers, and a 
mnsiyur, all in brilliant costume, woifcld parade through 
tbe streets and around the square, to the sound of 
drunks and trumpets. During the whole continuance 
of the march, the count’s people would incessantly and 
profusely dist^butc nuts and almonds to tlrt crowds 
j who throng to witness the progress. 

Nuts, just now r , may be bought at Ilazebrouck, and 
walnuts alone gre nuts in France, Barcelonas and 
filberts being unworthy of the name ; nuts you may 
buy in Ilazebrouck market, of even the hardest-haggling 
Flemish dame, at the reasonable rate of fifteen for a 
son. ilut the experienced reader will understand me 
when I say, that the purchased nut you crack in 
quiet, with no excitement and struggle in obtaining 
it, has not half the sweetness and savour of the nut 
for which you have to do battle with your arms and 
legs, besides butting a li ( ttle •with your head and 
shoulders. There is alhtfie difference of taste between ^ 
them which vou find in a trout from your own rod and 
hook, and a” leash of grouse from your own double- . 
barrelled gun, and t^e same species of fish and game . 
when handed to you, for everyday silver and copper, v 
across the fishmonger’s or tbe poulterer’a stall. , w . ( 

( My heart was set .upon cracking a Davlsian nut ; so / 
I jumped into a railway-carriage, which safely dropped; / 

. mo at the Hazebrouck station* The march promised to ^ 
be unusually brilliant ; for the old cent's bequest has- 1 
long accumulated, and now fhrqjishgs a* handsome sum*. ] 
E:irl>* on Monday morning, I was a\)tkened by j the 
sound of hammers; and opening' my window/ which 
looked into the square, I beheld multitudinous bolides 
of booths and stalls, Who had been attracted the ' 
announcement that, oh that auspicious dtly* 'iMps- 
roora and % ground-rent were ; free to/-a&/^|t'- was 
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‘ Grthd-market 1 and * iW-fairi combined. The lady 
who was to be employed all day in beating the ‘great 
-Wx* (as the French call it), or drum, with one hand, 
Ittid thfe cymbals with the other her husband, who 
was alternately destined to play the fiddle outside ! 
and the fbol withm; the.} r °ung man, their sdn, or I 
their foundling, who nvas to give life to the still 
inanimate forms of Punch sfyd Judy, the hangman 
I and the devil — all three were busied in fixing in 
front of their tabernacle a dtzice the very reverse of 
■ that terrible inscription^ which Dante imagiry?d. Over 
their gate was conspicuously placarded: ‘Let all who 
want to laugh, 1 *eftter here. 11 Next door (or curtain) to 
them, on the left, was being prepared the maolS-mirror, 
wherein* young personV, for the price of a //alf-pepny, 
may behold the image of their future spouts. On the 
other side, a mesmerist of ftmr-donkcy / ower, and his 
part ner / a lady who sees clear with Impfiagcd eyes, and 
^who^las no need of the hole in a millstono to know 
what lies on the other side of it, were getting up the 
steam of their animal-magnetic butteries. Further 
on r the Religious Marriage of the Emperor was to be 
cpntinually repeated, with increasing success. A peri- 
patetic troop of attitudinisers and living-picture-makers 
were finislring off the theatre wherein' to perform the 
story of 1 Joseph and his Brethren, and the Passion of 
the Saviour, and to enfbody in living and moving forms 
Rubens's famous Descent from the Cross ; besides 
further edifying the public with select episodes from 
the Deluge and the Murdfr of the Innocents. In the 
extreme distance, two sets of men werr hard at work 
^eifhng the animals that composed their respt^tivc 
menageries. The four-footed creatures belonging' to 
both were carefully lifted from a couple of covered 
caravans, and then set down to take tfce air, and warm 
themselves in the rays of the rising sun. They were 
placed in pairs, side by side, according to colour: two 
browns, two grays, two blacks, two win teg, two pie- 
balds, and two indescribables. They madfjno attempt 
to run away ; and on firming a telescope With my two 
hands, and looking sharp, I discovered that all thos^ 
well-behaved quadrupeds, which kept their rank as 
steadily as the beasts, male and female, in a Dutch 
picture of Noah’s ark, were neither more nor less than 
the wooden-horses to be suspended# from the arms of 
, two roundabouts. But the Grand Pavilion, which 
towered Vvcr all, was a large circular iqaneye, or tent, 
for the display of horsemanship. Two fine-limbed 
fellows, the stars of the company, were spreading the 
saw-dust round which they wero to circle in triumph- 
ant orbit; the lady who takes the money at the 
door, and afterwards dances the cachuea within, was 
cheerful!}' lending a helping-hand to fix and wash the 
pictures Of the faqade. Mademoiselle, who rites so 
well, and so charmingly personates the heroine of the 
pantomime, was carefully inspecting the curl-papers of 
her little brother and sister, who wore to dance in 
wooden shoes, leap through a balloon, climb up a pole, 
and be clown and fairy.®* 

i I swallowed a hasty break^t, and made an impa- 
tient sally forth. How the country-folks do throng 
into the town I The March dust, a bushel of which is 
worth ; a king's ransom, has lately enabled them to 
plough and to sow; so they -may take a dtfy’s holiday 
without their conscience reproaching! the§i. The 
Grand* Place is like a vast oblong fishpond, into 
which, through every street and inlet, countless shoals 
of human fry are nil swarming to one common centre. 
As in the encbim|§p$*ke of the Arabian Nights, the 
different qlasseBjlPoVety are distinguished by their 
coitmr : blmRSloused fish ere the working-men; 

the white-headed fish* are their wives and daughters; 

- while the party-coloured fish, with hats on their heads, 
’hte the gentlefolks of either sex, not too proud to come 
to the fidr. But the blues predominate td**uch an 
extent asiogivean azure tint to the entirefanemhly. 


1 On closely observing individual men and women, I 
Becide in my own mind that the Flemings, as f a race, 
arc a much less good-looking people than the French. 
One \fdte-iiay— not at Razebrouck — I saw a whole 
' Flemish town come out a church, and there was not 
die handsome face amongst them. The Flemish boor 
— which wqfd means nothing more than cultivator or 
lAisbandman — is but* little improved in personal 
appearance, ev,e*r since Teniers painted him. To-day, 
Monsieur Bailer is decked in his holiday clothes, and 
you cannot deny that he is no great beauty. He also 
mingles the sweet with the useful, the amusing with 
the* profitable. Beside a stall for cakes and bon- 
bons, are stalls exclusively for the sale of salt. Here 
is a brend-and-eheese stall, where you may eat your 
luncheon ; and here is another, where you may not, 
unless your stomach is as strong as a Papin’s Digester, 
for it is covered with Mack-boiled liver (rhinoceros, I 
conjecture), mahogany-brown sausages, and pork that 
would make the sincerest Christian sympathise with 
Israeli tiih prejudice. See, however, it has its customers ; 
that old gentleman in knee-breeches, witli buckles on 
his shoes, is snapping up his dark thumb-piece with an 
appetite for aldermen to envy. 

But why can’tvthe foolish boys buy their gingerbread 
at once, without gambling , for it? Is gainbled-for 
gingerbread as syeet to their palate, as scrambled-for 
nuts are inviting mine ? Look at that old wrinkled 
chap standing on triable, with a harlequin’s jacket and 
a throe-cocked-hnt— such a cocked-hat, with a little 
bell at each corner ; t and when he stoops tqjjjJjjftiJvc 
trade, you see that every one of the three cocks is full 
of Riders* webs, that arekspun at ^ome while his helmet 
is hanging in repose on the nail in the granary, during 
the intervals of his fair-y campaigns. But, like the 
seductive Sirens, lie is beautiful to behold no further 
than the waist. II is person terminates in velveteen 
trousers and hobnail shoes, in one of which must 
certainly be enclosed a very, very cloven foot. 4 Tho 
thief ! as an intimate and drunken frientk shouts out 
to him. With his keen lmtchet-face and his monkey 
grin, he gathers a party of lads round him ; he takes 
tlieir r money, a farthing, from each ; into the hands of 
each he sticks three cards ; and then, after fumbling a 
.while in a canvas bag, produces another card rolled up 
into a wisp. To him who holds the corresponding card 
he presents a morsel of gingerbread, which he has thus 
sold at a profit of 500 per cent. And so old harlequin 
goes on from morning till night* with hardly a minute’s 
intermission. lie turns hoarse; his voice is gone; but 
nevertheless he plies his trade, in pantomime, to the 
very last, and gets rid of all his gingerbread in ex- 
change for a heavy weight of Hard- pieces. 

The Count of Mullen t is to appear at noon. I 
return to*my room at the Hotel St Georges ; the 
landlady and myself are already on civil terms ; for 
when we talked about tho evening’s spectacle, she 
kindly proposed that we should all go together. We 
shall not do so ; because it turlfs out, on comparing 
notes, that I prefer the scene! in the circus, while 
madame and her party are all for the Deluge and the 
Murder of the Innocents. Never mind that; the 
attention was kind ;• so I will oiler her and hers a seat 
in my charter, which commands the sqdare better 
than any in the house. I was right. Bhe politely 
.accepts my overture, arid places herself at the open 
window. Exactly opposite, on the other side : of the 
Place, is the modern and Roman-Doric Hdttl-de-Vfile ; 
and close to this — to follow up the notion of the fishpond 
—is what might be an otter’s hole* It is, in teidlty, a 
low brick archway, into which a curious variety of rat- 
like animals are led— all sbrts of Itozluantet^which 
Madame Viliete obligingly informs me are horses, 
contributed for the day by patriotic citizens, *to entry 
the Suite of the Count -of Midtent. % w* 
handsome, the candidly aBows. r It would be qiuite in 
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vain for her to say that they were ; but her pair of 
whites, from the farm, are come to drag the goddess’s 
car. 

Soon, from out the mouth of the’ rat-hqje, knights, 
squires, and cavaliers come Forth, singly and serious, y 9 
betake themselves to the .rendezvous -near the churcm ) 
Their gay mantles, their 'brisk -dusted qjieeks,' their 
flowing locks, and their floating banners, do not hdlp 
them to a firmer seat on horseback. Some of the 
Steeds, in their stupid ■surprise, seem*to say that they 
cannot understand the thing at all, and that they hud 
much rather be lookers-on than actual performers in 
the pageant of the day. I fancy I see the equestrian 
professionals grinning at the anxiety which many of 
the cavaliers display to avoid a tumble on the pavement. 
From a corner-street issue a company of green-clad 
crOBs-bowmen*; and from an opposite corner emerge 
a party of silver-garnished cuirassiers. They vanish : 
the plot and the procession are thickening fast. 

‘Tip, tap; tip, tip, tap!’ Tis the drum jwliich 
precedes the ephemeral count. One of tlfe green- 
vested arholetriers advances with sad and solemn step 
and beat, becoming the dignity of his seigneurship, and 
equally becoming the Dead March in Saul. Enter the 
rest of the croBs-bowmen ; then follow gaudy-liveried 
serving-men,* bearing or. their shoullcrs a magnificent 
doll’s-house, in the shape of a mode* of the old town- 
hull, which once stood in the mi^'fle of the square ; 
then a mighty chariot, brimful y young choristers ; 
then a troop of dissatisfied horses, indignant at being 
on fote-day, crossed by riders whose ffiars are 
allayetTBjr conscious finery. 

‘Here comes the goddess r> f Charity,’ said Madame 
Villete. Of course we admired the pair of whites, 
which were not so villainous as ether members of the 
stud. * How do you find the goddess ? Don’t she look 
well? She’s a working-man’s wife, and a well-con- 
ducted woman. The town gives her ten francs for the 
day ; and, altogether, she gets enough to keep herself 
and family for a week.’ * # 

The goddess, modestly clad to the throat in a robe J 
of pink, with a crown on her head, and a long white 
veil streaming behind, sat perched on a throne, beneath 
a canopy, on the summit of a lofty car. She was of 
matronly aspect, perhaps five-and- thirty ; but mater- 
nity and charity are almost one. At her feet were a 
few prettily dressed little boys ; and in the forepart of 
the car, with an arm-chair for occasional repose, was a 
smart gentleman in bfcick, with a large velvet purse in 
his hand, soliciting, as the procession slowly rolled 
along, contributions from the crowd in behalf of the 
poor. He had no right to complain of want of 
sympathy ; copper and silver were showered upon 
him. • # 

The goddess halted before our door, to drink a glass 
* of wine to keep up her strength, dt was politely 
handed to her by the gentleman-beggar, who hobnobbed 
with her in proper style, and insisted on ’her taking a 
* second glass. ThuH refreshed, the fair emblem pro- 
ceeded. Then came Tolling towards us a mountain of 
musicians, ranged in benches one above the other, with 
09 trich~plumed hatei? purple coats, and small-clothes, to 
complete a ‘divine* costume. Mow escorting cayaliers; 
and then the Count of Midlent himself^enthroned on 
the sutojnit of another tall chariot, on a sort of poop, 
or peaked quarter-deck. Apurple-clad footman stootj 
behind him; the steps that led up to his lordly seat 
were occupied by youths in allegorical dresses, signify- 
ing I know not what. If the goddess gathered, the 
count distributed ;■ like her, too, by the hands of 
underlings. Although an artisan yesterday* and to- 
, ’ morrow, t6-day he was far too great a personage to 
, -hold any direct relations with the vulgar. Therefore 
his valet at the foot of the throne cast showers of 
■ walnuts right and left, the contents of a couple of well- 
filled boxes. ’" The scrambling was merry ; and I must 


do the crowd t the justice to state that it was neither 
brutal nor uproarious. I bad looked out for an elegant 
count, something in the Almaviva style ; but the Haze- 
brouck authorities* preferred a*model after the fashion 
of our Henry VIII., only not quite of so burly and 
femifticidal an aspect. .Iljs lordship also took a whet 
at the Hotel St Georges,* It w»s presented to him by 
a fellow in a blouse, probably a friend of former and 
of future days, although so widely separated*for the 
moment by the awful o^f of rank. I strongly suspect 
the count did not drink wine, bift a petit verremt two 
4 >f good Cognac. ’ 

S%, Midlent personified* went jts*#ay. Here and 
there tNt niusique played ; here and there the choristers 
sung. Everywhere, Charity Aiaintaified Jicr discreet 
maWnal\ taring; everywhere, the cash flew in, and 
the nuts fie'y.out. The' sum collected for the poor must 
have been considerable. Every street was perambu- 
lated, and then ute count of a day despond ed’Tt'bm liis % 
stmt, abdicated his titles, arul left his courtly clothes in 
charge of the municipal costutne-keeper — for the out- 
side trappings are the property of the town. I should 
have liked to call on the count next morning, to inquire 
how lie felt himself on waking ; I should also have been 
pleased to see Charity making soup, and cutting bread 
ami butter for her husband and children. But they 
had disappeared as completely as if the pageant had 
incited into thin air; and I soon found myself rattling 
away back along the railway, sufficiently well jdeased 
with my little excursion. » 


•rfL’IlE BltOADS OF EAST ANGLIii 

Socthey, in li is History of *Dra:il \ tells us that broad 
‘is a. provincial term, used in Suffolk and Norfolk to 
designate that part of a river where the streajn expands 
to a great width on each side.’ And he applies the 
term broad, in t?!is sense, as a distinction from a lake, 
which is If great receptacle of water, fed by one or 
more streams ; and from a lag'jon, which he defines as 
a lake, lying near a rivei* and formed by it. Now, the 
broads of East Anglia really comprise all these diffe- 
rent descriptions of collections of w jter ; yet their moat 
general form is that to which the poet-historian has 
giv^n the appellation of lagoon. 

The broads are situated in the south-eastern part 
of Norfolk ayd the adjoining portion of Suffolk; and 
they are of all fizes, from the tiny pool, overgrown 
with water- weeds, to the widely expanded lake. Their 
inland bound is formed by an abrupt rise of arable 1 
land ; their eastern, by the waters of the German 
Ocean. Taking a map, if wo' consider the city of 
Norwich as the apex of a triangle, whose i *sides are k 
formed by lines drawn from thence to the towns of 
Lowestoft and Happisburgh, the imaginary area thus 
enclosed will exactly comprise Jho district of # the 
broads ; and their existence is easily accounted for, by 
the level surface of the country, and the sltfggish ' 
course and devious windings*bf the rivers Waveney, 
Wensum, Bure, and Y*y;e, that so imperfectly drain it # 

The broad district— being merely a labyrinthine, 
chain of rivers, lakes, canals, and ditches, whose . 
marshy banks are covered with tail reeds and other 
rank aquftic vegetation— offers but few attraction* to 
the seel^r of* beautiful and picturesque scenery, Still 
there is a* silent, desolate wildness in its aspect, most - 
impressive to the stranger, when, for the first : 

sails Jhrough its watery coiwnulflcations ; while to the> '^ 
botanist and lover of natural his^ry, the wU&4^l;.|h 
shooter end the angler, it i%* tfce ’most {lesirable 
regions. Even if nohe of these, the wtrangnr, * 

words of Dame Juliana Barnes* the angling of 

St Albans, will ‘ hear the melodious harmony &M» V 
and see the young swans, heron*, Bucks, eootft, pod*' 
many other fowls, with their broods/ * : 

Our $rlt introduction to broad scenery ^pi&.Went 
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which shall he long remfcmbere<\ We were sailing in 
the Water witch, a pleesure-craft well known in the 
Norfolk rivers, and we asked its hospitable possessor 
to shew us a broad. In an instant,* the helm was put 
up, the main-sheet eased off, and the little boat, like a 
spurred horse, went .away before the wind towards an 
apparently impenetrable barrier of tall reeds. There 
being sufficient depth of' water, the boat, with but 
slightly;, diminished speed, forefed its way through the 
yielding rqeds, and in anothjjj^ moment wo were in a 
broad*,--a lake of about 200 acres in extenj, fringed 
with a margin of reeds, and, where the ground was les% 
marshy, banks, which grew rich clusters of rip^red 

cranberries. The sudden transition from tl ft river, 
with its pacing boats Vind barges, and bankjf studded 
with houses, men, and cattle, into the silens, desolifte- 
looking broad, had a remarkable and someywiat startling 
effect. But ,tlic richest pastures and nipCt fertile corn- 
- fields barren, as regards animal ltfe, in comparison 

%dth the teeming broad. The clear water, not four 
feet in depth, swarms with fish; while its bottom is 
covered with fresh-water mollusks and fantastically 
formed water-weeds. Gaudy kingfishers, and still 
gtfudier dragon-flies, flit to and fro in the air; ami 
about an iy;re in the centre of the broad is covered 
with cooVs and other wild-fowl. The coot is the regular 
inhabitant of the broad,* other birds are migrator}' ; it 
remains all the year round. In very severe seasons 
only, when the surface of its accustomed haunt is 
covered with an impenetrable sheet of ice, does the 
coot take a short excursion to the sen-sgJe. The pro- 
u«mingnt feature in broad-life, then, is the coot. Indeed, 
a blo^i of sufficient size, without its coots, woult^e 
as anomalous a sight as a London street without its 
sparrows. As the sparrows forage ii* the street by 
day, and retire to the adjoining house-tops at night ; so 
the coots ‘daily feed in the broad, and nightly shelter 
zri the reed-beds. This habit of thlf coot causes its 
company to be much affected, in the d9tytime, by 
various wild-fowl of thg duck tribe. These are natu- 
rally night-feeding birds, and Consequently require rest 1 
in the day ; but if they dared to sleep, tlfc gunner or 
the marsh-harrier would be amongst them, and so they 
associate with the day-feeding, and consequently wide- 
awake coots, which, giving the alarn\ on the apprqfich 
of danger, waken the sleeping ducks, and the wiidle fly 
off togetlfcr. Some years ago, a gentleman formed a 
preserve for wild-fowl, but, to his ^reift disappoint- 
ment, ducks did not frequent it in the daytime. lie 
mentioned the circumstance to the late Colonel Hawker, 
the -well-known sportsman arid observant naturalist, 
who replied: ‘The coot is the day- watchman of the 
wild-duel#; naturalise some coots in jour preserve, 
and then the ducks will come in the daytime.’ c The 
.advice was followed, and the desired result obtained. 

Another bird is an almost regular haunter of the 
distlSct Bound the* reedy margin of each broad, may 

> frequently be seen two large owl-like hawks, flying 
slowly, yet easily, backwards and forwards, beating 
and quartering the ground witi* the regularity of the 
^trained ,hunting-dog, from wiich they derive their 
name of marsh-harriers. If a boat appears upon the 
broad, these birds close up tpward^the central fleet, of 
coots. There may be a gunner in the ooat ; let fs suppose 
there is* The coots, knowing that union is strength, 
close up in a firm phalanx at the nearer approach of 
the harriers ; but this,, unfortunately affords the fowler 

* a more fatal shot. Bang les the gun ; off fly the coots, 
and after theth th&harriers,like a couple of privateers 
» after adisordered feet merchant-ships. A frightened 
; stabler iWom Jfce main flock, or a wounded birfl, is 
* suns to fall a prey to ti* more powerful enemies ; and 
the young harn^, in their nest of marsh-weeds, Will 

> \ rejoice over a coht-supper., 1 

: \ / . W®. have fished m summer and shot in*- winter 
over -the hmadS ; for years, but it was not till last 

' 8U': • — — ■ •' 
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August that we discovered how little we knew r about 
them. When visiting them at that time, we acci- 
dentally met with a most interesting comparhon, a 
little 'book* unassuming in appearance, published ten 
years ‘ago, yet worthy of niche beside White’s well- 
(lAiown History of Selbomi. It, too, is written by a 
clergyman, the Rev. Richard Lubbock, rector of 
Bf-ccles. From it we iturned more of the broads and 
their inhabitants than wo had ever previously known ; 
and to it we aredndebtecl for much >ve now write. 

Here and there, thinly scattered among the broads, 
where a higher bank than usual affords sufficient space 1 
of vantage-ground, may be found the house of a broad - 
man. These persons live entirely in the broads, and 
rely solely for their support on fishing, fowling, reed- 
cutting, and acting as guides to naturalists, shooters, j 
and anglers. Of the outer world, they knbw nothing. i 

The produce of their guns and nets is sold to Higglers. | 

The neighbouring towns are as little known to them j 
as Lqpdon is to a dweller in St Kilda; and London [ 
to tlicjn ts as indistinct a mental conception as Peking 
is to a Londoner. They are, nevertheless, a hardy, 
industrious, honest, good-natured class of men, civil 
without slang, respectful without servility, and alto- 
gether very muclitamperior to the generality of sports- 
men’s guides in either places. The broad-man’s dog, 
too, is worthy of ilcntion. It is the large, black, curly- 
haired spaniel knovii as the Yarmouth water-dog. Its j 
sagacity in pursuit of wounded birds, and its hardihood , 
amidst the ice and snow of winter, must be 9een to ho j 
credited. And as the broad-man cats the herring-gall. . j 
coot, and other birds not considered edible *L>y"most ! 
people, and therefore uiynarkctable, his dog, unlike | 
other dogs, is piscivorous, and generally subsists on j 
roach, bream, and other unsaleable fish. 

In winter, the broad-man is busy shooting wild-fowl. < 
About February, ho commences pike -fishing, by 1 
launching whole fleets of trimmers— Jiggers he terms j 
them — upon the water. These are not the neatly painted ‘ 
cork-trimmers of the LonMon shops, but bundles of J 
fccoarso rushes, about fourteen inches in length, and j 

tlfe thickness of a man’s arm, firmly bound together. I 
To the middle of this float is tied a stout cord, from j 
eight \o fifteen feet in length; and then the cord is i 
wound up round the ligger, except two or three feet, i 
which is secured from unwinding by being inserted 1 
between the ends of the rushes. The baited hook is 
then placed on the end of the pendent string, and tho 
whole dropped into the water. When the pike seizes | 
th* bait, the jerk withdraws the pendent line from j 
between the ends of the rushes ; the whole cord un- i 
winding, allows the fish to swallow the book without j 
check ; and the position of the ligger, as it floats on 
the water, indicatcs«that a fish is captured. 

Luring (he summer months, every distinct puddto 
in the fenny grounds, wherever a turf has been cut/ 
contains its tiny tyrant in an infant pike. Here he 
enacts despotic sovereignty, and lords it over tadpoles 
and other small-fry, till fate swoojfli down upon him in 
the form of a Jieron, or the floods \>f autumn sweep liim 
into the broad. There, with the voracity of a shark, 
and tho digestion of an ostrich, ln^battens on plenty, 
though spear, gaff, net, and even gun are employed 
against him ^y man, the only enemy capable of con- 
tending with this Caligula of the watery Sftill, like ; 
Sir John Barleycorn, that * hero bold, of noble enter- 
prise,’ he continues to live, till/ftt last, having foolishly 
accepted a line of invitation proffUred by $ cunning 
angler, he makes ids last appearance, not at the 
"dinner- table to eat, but op it to be eaten* with his 
tail in his mouth, a pudding in hit belly, and hie 
green and silver-liveried sides adorned with festoons : 
of pungent horse-radish. ^ 

In summer, the broad-men are busy catching tench— 
literally catching them, with the hand alone. The day 
cannot be too calm qr too hot this *ery peculiar 
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practice. Tonch at this season delight to lie in groups 
near the surface, among beds of weeds. On the near 
approach of a boat, they start away t dispersing in 
different directions, but -not to a greater distance than 
a few yards. With an eyellikc a hawk, the tench-jj 
catcher marks the spot where one of the largest fish 
has stopped in its flight. Ap|ronehing tljp place as 
gently ns possible in his punt, tnd lying down witlt 
his head over the gunwale, and right arm bare to the 
shoulder, he gently displaces the weeds with his fingers, 
endeavouring to descry the tench in its retreat. If 
the broad-man can see any part of the fish, so as to 
determine which way its head lies, the certainty* of 
capture is greatly increased. However, if lie cannot, 
he feels slowly and cautiously about until he touches 
it, which, if gently done on head or bocty, is generally 
disregarded by the sluggish animal; but if the tail be 
the part touched, a dash a\j»ay to another short 
distance is the usual consequence. Should the fisher- 
man succeed in ascertaining the position of the tench, 
which, under favourable circumstances, lie generally 
does, he insinuates one hand under -it, just behind the 
gills, and raises it gently, but rapidly, to' the surface of 
the water. In lifting it over the boat’s side, which 
! should be low, lie takes care hot to touch the gunwale 
with his knuckles, as the slightest jar will make the 
captive flounce free into the water. If laid down 
gently in the boat, the tench often remains passively 
motionless for nearly a minute lyfore it discovers 
its abduction from its native element ; then, when too 
1*^.^ i it unavailingly flops about as fish out of the 
water *&ffl£rally do. In the course of a favourable 
day, one man will often catch.' six dozen tench in this 
curious manner. 

The broad-rnon have no such success with the carp — 
the sly river-fox, as our old anglers termed it. These 
fish are not very plentiful in the broads, but what 
there are, grow to an immense size, and are considered 
the finest of their kind in England. Ilook and line 
they reject with disdain. If & net be tried, the^ will 
cither leap over the top of it, or, sinking down in 
the mud, let.it be drawn above them. The broad-men 1 
acknowledge themselves baffled by this cunning Jish, 

* and regard it with a sort of mysterious awe ; its exits 
and entrances puzzling them completely. With bated 
breath, they will inform you how they once sur- 
rounded a shoal of carp with the deadly turning-net, 
hut did not catch one ; some jumped over the net, 
the others ,‘muddcd themselves* — how, at another 
time, a large shoal was discovered in a narrow ditch# 
To make assurance doubly certain, two trammel-nets 
wore laid across the .ditch, one above, the other below 
the fisli, thus cutting off’ their retreat both ways. The 
intermediate space was then dragged* with a ^hird net, 
but only one small carp wa9 taken. ‘Where could 


flavour deserve.. In thl broads, it rarely exceeds three 
pounds in weight; but in the Lake of Geneva, to which 
it was introduced i from it increases to 

seven pounds. In all probability, it introduced to 
•the broads from the continent by the monks of St 
JBennel*s Abbey, as a treat on fllst-days, for those 
ancient patrons of good livirf&. The mins of St 
Bennet’s still exist at ijudliam ; and the abbey once 
possessed sixty-five lordships, in thirteen different 
hundreds of the county. the burbot is vdry hardy 
and indifferent to climate, beiqg found both in India 
arfd Siberia, it might easily and profitably be intro- , 
ducecPiitfo the large Irish and Scottish lakes, where,* 
no doubt\‘t would attain the same size as it does at 
Geneva. \ v * 

Though Vn broads and their connecting water- 
courses cannolLboast of possessing the portly presence 
of the silvery -si salmon, nor its minor relative, 
the gold and crimson-spotted trout, still the amazing 
qurfhtity of other fisli which Jhey contain, renders 
them a complete but little-known paradise to the 
jolly angler. Even in the most favourite and best 
protected fishing waters about the environs of London* 
the Cockney angler — wc do not use the word snecringly, 
but emphatically, to denote the most painstaking and 
scientific of the craft — feels proud when he can speak 
of the pounds’ weight of fish He lias captured; but 
the fishers of the broads, the anglers of Norwich and 
Yarmouth, mention their captures in stones’ weight or 
bushel-measures. This amazing success is obtained 
with the rudesl of tackle. With the fine tackle of 
the linden shops, attention paid to ground-baiti^j 
amluie use of properly cleansed baits, the success 
would, of course, be still greater. Some of the ‘stick- 
and-string ’ men* on the banks of the broads and 
adjoining waters, would frighten a London bother of 
the angle out of al^ propriety. Mr Lubbock describes 
them to the Jjfe. lie sa)s you will see four ash«qx>les, 
fourteen or fifteen foot in length, with a line like 
wd lip-cord, and a small buqg for % float. These poles, 
sharpened at* the hut-end, are stuck into the river- 
bank, five or six yards apart; and the professor of the 
gentle art, with a short pipe in hi.# mouth, and his 
hands in his pockets, keeps eyeing the bungs, as they 
bob I a a row like •coal-barges at an anchor. Should 
the dipping of a bung give signification of a ^itc, the 
pole affected is# clutched convulsively, and the victim 
jerked out far over the head of tho operator — the 
sight forcibly calling to mind the giant of piscatorial 
pursuits, whose • 

Angling-roil it was a sturdy oak ; 

His line a cable, that in storms ne’er broket 

yis hook was baited with a dragon’s tail; • 

He sat upon a rcfclc, and bobbed for whale. 


f they ha* gone to ?* asks the broad-man, Jts be takes off 
his hat with one hand and scratches bis bead with 
the other. You can only answer ‘Where!* Do not 
smile; the honest fell|w thinks it far too serious a 
•matter to be laughed atr 

In autumn; the broad-man cuts and stacks the reeds, 
which ate iu considerable demand for thatching ; but 
his gun lies ready beside him, in ease a stray duck 
shbuld come within its reach. Then snipee#amve, and 
his services are in requisition as a guide to snipe- 
shooters. > Thus no part of the ‘year finds him unoccu- 
pied, though those we have mentioned are but few of 
his many avocations. 

, One fish found in the broads is well worthy of 
notice— tills Is the burbot, locally termed cony-fish, 
'from its habit of lifting in holes and under overhanging 
banks. It is the only one of its tribe— g<xdidtt> repre- 
sented by the cod, hake, and ling — that is found 
to be a permanent inhabitant of fresh-water. Being 
I almost wholly confined to the broads, it is not so well 
known as its white, flrrn^ flaky flesh and excellent 


Bream are found in immense shoal* in all the broads. 
We have nowhere else witnessed those fish, as quaint 
old Izaak Walton describes then^ ‘ with their sentinels 
rolling and tumbling on the top of the water, that 
the angler may mark tfitir going forth of their dfctp 
holes and returning.* In May, when preparing to 
spawn, they may be seen rolling about Ii^e miniature 
porpoises. The wateiSis actually discoloured by their 
numbers ; hire ,a nose appears above the surface, and 
there a bac£-fi»; while at times a sudden plunge, of 
affright among the scaly multitude shews that the pike 
is busy feeding on the flanks of the shoal, as' in 
southern plains of Africa .thf lion hangs upon i§e 
outskirts of a herd of antelqpes 4 He abunr-~^ 
theso flsh factually considered* tea be 
both tho angler and the broad-tnan. When the 
is fishing for perch, the leas savdury hreapa tyltt T 
the bait, and be caught instead; when the laiftpr i 
bow-nets for tench, the less saleable bream ■’Wity!; „ 
into the net to the exclusion of the fish 
was intended. Large quantities of bream liii hotted 
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on Breydon Broad, and sold at half-arcrown a bushel 
to make baits for lobster-traps. Two men have netted 
from thirty to forty bushels in one day. 

Where there are so many fish/ it may naturally be 
supposed that others are plentiful; and the vast scope' 
of reedy covert reo'ers then* destruction by hunting? 
utterly impracticable.* But they are sometimes caught 
by traps, and many are iburip drowned. Who would 
ever pappose that an otter could be drowned 1 Yet it 
not unfrsquently happens. *ffhey follow the fish into 
bow*taets, and, being unable to get out again, are thus 
compelled to remain so long under water that tht*y 
,are really droned. With this last wondnr/ space 
warns us to conclude our notice of the Bro/fs of East 
Anglia. • 



HIJjfTS TO JOHN ANDERS BULL. 
John Bull, and his near and dear relations Alexander 
and Patrick, are vcry«fond of travelling and seeing the 
wprld, as it is called, and afterwards telling, or other- 
wise publishing to the said world the result of what 
they have Been. Each Bees what he individually 
looks for,® and generally sees it, too, with prejudiced 
eyes. Sometimes the author dwells exclusively upon 
the architecture of olTl churches, and the beauty of all 
public buildings abroad, ancient or modern. Other 
travellers entertain you^witb little else than their 
private opinions concerning pictures aryl statues. Some 
consider everything they see in an exclusively theo- 
logical point of view; others, again, look arountf'fri an 
agricultural or horticultural spirit; whilst the generality 
touch slightly upon all these points, Swelling specially 
upon thfc superiority of a southern climate, the polite- 
ness and taste of the French, and Mhe musical ability 
of the Italians and Germans. * 

One subject, however, they constantly omit, even 
those who have been long resident abroajj : I mean tlVe 
contrivances by which our continental neighbours add 
to their comfort, cmd save their pockets. They cannot 
fail to see, on returning home, that notwithstanding 
our boasted ‘ comfort,’ we are singdlarly circumscribed 
as to tbe good things of this life that are really as 
' accessible to us as to the contineiAals* For instance, 
while we English, with small incomes, long for green 
vegetables in early spring, a time fdicn such things 
are rather expensive luxuries, why don’t they tell us 
that tbe French revel in boiled lettuce— lettuce boiled, 
as you1>oil cabbage, than which it is as much better as 
' it is more wholesome ; or in tWfe white part of leeks, 
dressed in two or three waters, tied in bundles, and 
served upon toaft like asparagus? As for stewed 
lettuce, with gravy or white sauce, it is a dish for an 
epicure. Why don’t fhey move our cottager, or small 
genteel country-town inhabi^ftit, who has a garden 30 
feet by 24, to sow the pease called jnange tous , or pois 
tirer, by the # peasantry— pois a tirer , properly— which 
are ready fully a month earliefi than common pease, 
since the pods may be eaten before the pease are larger 
than pins* h^ad% and which are like othei«* JSease whei^ 
full grown? Where do you ever see in autumn among 
us the pots de pruiTkmtme ? — something between a 
lupine, a lenfU,pmd a kidney-bean, also eaten in pod,' 
and Which, b<$ed,«stfeined, and smM in fitter* where 
a little f onion has been finely sliced, is most truly a 
‘dainty diah ^iSt, before a king/ Sulsifis you may 
obtain, certaimy, but it is dear ; and though very good 
far a clieap vegetable, as a change, is not worth much 
l eaver fa England see the choi-mve, wldch 


tastes like Jerusalem artichoke, but is very much 
better; nor many other vegetables that njiglit be 
raised without trouble. 

Everywhere, in France, from any petty baker you 
Van at any time buy half a pound of good fresh bread, 
from large loaves made on purpose, and kept On the 
Counter ; ifnd the wgfking-mari and the walking-lady 
who feels hungry, can purchase just as much as they 
wish, an<j nt > more. The poor invalid old maid, whose 
narrow income confines her here to food which a healthy 
apgetite alone can relish, may there send to the nearest 
shop, and get the quarter of a chicken or fowl, or a nice 
chop, ready beaten, egged, trimmed, and breaded, to 
fry or broil, at a moment’s notice ; or half a pound of 
spinach, washed, picked, boiled, and beaten up with 
salt, requiring only te be warmed in some butter or 
gravy ; or, the next grocer will put into her cup an 
ounce or two of well-sweetened, clear, currant-jelly, 
made as you find it only in Scotland and France. She 
may send to , a common public-house for a pint of 
bouillon , which she can convert into a potage by the 
addition of findy-cut vegetables, rice, barley, or chest- 
nut-mcal, or make good strong soup of in half the 
usual time by putting in more meat, to add strength 
to the already pleasant-tasted foundation. Pigs' feet, 
calves’ feet, readj^stuffed and boiled, are to be found 
everywhere ; and I need say nothing of the restaurants 
at all prices, where dishes, either hot or iie 

had at almost any hoi^r, either to send out or to eat 
on the premises. Now, why slibuld not our butchers, 
bakers, grocers, gardeners, and poulterers be as accom- 
modating ? I am certain they would find it their own 
interest. And why should not some of our idle beggars 
take to roasting chestnuts? How many a shivering 
urchin would gladly expend a penny upon what is so 
comfbrting in a cold day; and how many better-dressed 
•persons buy a bagful to keep in their muffs or pocket, 
simply to warm their hands! Often has the writer 
dorib so with success, watching also for an opportunity 
to introduce furtively one into her mouth ; for the 
meanest person in France would think it a shocking 
want of propriety and decorum to eat in the street. 
A foreign workman goes to Jhe scene of his labours 
^vith his soupe or caft in a tin-can. He knows that, by 
paying one half-penny, he can get either of them' 
warmed up at the first cottage he comes to. Very 
many of the extremely poor contrive to afford the 
great comfort of*a fire for themselves by this means 
alone, charging a half-penny additional for a seat beside 
it whilst you «at your breakfast or dinner. And how * 
much better and wiser is this plan, than sitting under 
a hedge munching cold meat or cheese to their bread, 
as our labourers at a distances from their homes ore 
forced to do ! • 

Then in dress, how economically do these foreigners 
on pinched incomes manage 1 Mfever do you see darned 
stockings or dirty* gowns. When new stockings arc 
bought, fo*a few sous you will get , the heeb run up 
and down to strengthen them ; and when they shew 
symptoms of holes, for* a little more you can get them 
new-footed from tbe upper part of an old pair: Six pair 
of old stockings make three pair, or sometimes even 
four of (as good as) new ones. Every one— -even of 
the servant-class — has her merinos^ mousselines-de- 
laine,* or napolitaine gown** regtfiarly dtgramt by 
persons who do nothing else; and for la, 3d. or 
a gown which would be worn Stained or dirty, or 
washed so as to make itrlook old and shabby, s fa 
England, will be returned quite renovated in appear- 
ance. How easily might persons\jfapport themselves 
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by doing these things cheap enough to make it worth 
any ono’| while to profit by the convenience! Every 
new gown is lined with the old one; they think it 
extravagant to buy new lining. The plaits ar* changed 
after two months’ wear* so.asjttio give, it a fresh appear-! 
ance, and hinder cheap silks from cutting. Tie-dipping 
or dyoing silks or woollens is universal, and life articles 
arc quite fit to wear, while th&se done in England 
tell their own tale at the first glanee-yOr else are so 
expensively dyed, that little people find it almost better 
economy to purchase a new drcs9. 

It never seems to be remarked how much more plainly 
people dress abroad than with us. You never sec the 
tawdry, dirty creatures in gauzes and coarse artificial 
flowers you meet here at every turn. People who can 
afford to dress handsomely, do so, though ladies, when 
they walk in the streets, endeavour to make themselves 
little remarkable ; but persons vlio cannot spend much 
money upon their clothes, only study to he clean, fresh, 
and as near the prevailing fashion in shape as possible. 
Jf they cannot buy bonnets, in the mode, they wear none. 
If a servant is given a flounced gown belonging to her 
mistress, she takes off the flounces, and employs them 
in altering or mending it. Here, if yen give one to a 
beggar, she will put jit on, flounees^ond all ; and T have 
been asked for a penny by *the wearer of artificial 
flowers ns dirty and faded as the rest of the costume. 
After fifty, flowers are laid aside abroad, and by sober- 
minded females, long before; it hging supposed that 
wrinkles and gray hairs are not rendered less observable 
bf^WJVTHfc those things more properly adapted for tne 
embellishment of youth. To be sure, }'ou must do 
as they do in Pome, afid in England, do as they do in 
England; therefore, if we will wear artificial flowers, 
let them at least be fresh and clean, and well made; 
and well-made flowers are not so cheap as ribbons, 
although common ones nre cheaper. 

We are very fond of imitating the French. When 
the Empress Eugenic appeared, every woman in London 
would have & bonnet like hers 1 , and the milliner* luid 
to sit up all night to execute the orders that over-, 
whelmed them, "it was easy to imitate her bonnet, 
and it was a very pretty one, no doubt ; but it w'Quld 
have been better bad all ranks endeavoured to imitate 
her gracious, graceful smile, and her simple, unpre- 
tending ^charm of manner. However, we shall turn 
aside from empresses and gracious manners, and look 
lower, where imitations will be equally laudable. Let 
some of our poor seamstresses take to footing old 
stockings, and running the heels of fresh purchase!! 
ones, altering plaits, &c., for small sums, and I think 
they would soon realise more than by making slop- 
shirts. Let any common dyer take to cleaning gowns 
for a trifle, and he will soon make up for asking little 
# by the number of people of all ranks who would be 
if glad to have the effects of stain and ^lust removed, 
when they might not choose to give 3s. or 4s. for the 
accommodation. I address not rich people, who ought 
to give away their c^psscs to impoverished gentle- 

* women — such as inferior governesses, who have to keep 
Up an appearance; a^d whatever flowers and gauzes 
they do not burn— as they ought to doMo strolling 
actresses, instead of their own o^rpaid attendants. 
Such, of course, I do not address ; but thnse who try 
to economise upon reduced incomes, would, I think, 
largely patronise the littlb contrivances I have allhded 

* to above. In fine, small gardens would afford many a 
nice dish of mange tous and prud’hommes, when other 
vegetables would fake up too much room. A cottager, 
in thinning his lettuce, would either make a few pence, 
or giye himself a nice dish, instead of throwing what 

, dhe removes to a pig; large families of slenderly por- 
tioned girls, whose merinos must last two winters, 
would appear as neat and nice the last as the first ; 
and all, by copying our neighbours in what is useful 
and estimable, instead of looking upon the mere show 


and Vinscl of continental life, and sighing for peaches, 
and grapes, and, public amusements, not to be had at 
home, except by the fortunate few who possess easy 
incomes. • f . 

_ - — ; 

' THE 4 OLD CO.URT. SUBURB.** 

Any book with the naje %f Leigh Hunt upon the 
title-page is pretty (M?rtain to attract A large nurrfber of 
readers. Of all contemptfftry autlgirs, he hafc perhaps 
tl^e happielt talent for making books of a pleasant, 
readable description, which .engage c^tiosity without 
tiring itNand excite reflection and emotion in that 
moderate q'^ree which occupies dnd elevates the mind, 
without overtasking the attention. Tho effect of liis 
best writing resembles that of the finer sorts of light 
sparkling wines, 1, which produce a gentle exhibition, 
with no sense of aiTor- languor or discomposure of the 1 
system. You read it with a quiyt, composed gratifica- 
tion ; and if at any time you are moved to a profbundef 
feeling, you scarcely notice the impression until it* is 
fixed, independently of conscious effort, in the memory* 
lie is charming alike in criticism, in poetical represen- 
tation, in ethical disquisition, and in , Hint® strain of 
mingled narrative and observation which is the cha- 
racteristic of the work before us. Topographical 
descriptions are generally dull things; yet under his 
handling thpy become lively, and replete with human 
interest. These memorial! of Kensington, though 
historically slight and fragmentary, are so gracefully , 
struiTg together, and form so pleasant a compendi^n 
of local biography, anecdote, •and attractive recollec- 
tions, that we may fairly say they present a bettcrand 
more accurate picture of court ly and .suburban life and 
habits, during a given period, than any wjiich we 
possess in the fornjpof regular history. Works of this 
kind, indee^ are properly supplements to history, 
setting forth in minute detail what was obliged to be 
passed over in the general delineation. The design 
and plan of tigs writer will be seen from tbe following 
quotation, which wc extract from the introductory 
chapter : — • 

4 The beauty afid salubrity of Kensington, its com- 
bination, so to spank, of the elegances of town and 
country, and tbe multitude of its associatimis with 
courts, wits, ar*l literature, have long rendered it such 
a favourite with the lovers of books, that the want of 
some account of it, not altogether alien to its character, 

has constantly surprised them The w'ay to it 

is the pleasantest out of town ; you may walk in high- 
road, or on grass, as youplcase; the fresh air salutes 
you from a healthy soil ; and there is not a ste^ of the 
way, fftirn its commencement at Kensington Gore to* 
its termination beyond Holland House, in which you 
are not greeted with the face of some* pleasant memory. 
Here, to minds’ eyes” conversant with local bio- 
graphy, stands a beauty, look gig out of a window ; 
there, a wit, talking w ith other wits nt ‘a garden-gate; 
there, a poet on the greensward, glad to get out of the < > 
London smoke, and find himself among trees. Here 
come He Veres of the times of old; Hollands and 
Davenants of the Stuart and Cromwell tiTnes; Evelyn 
peering abdbt him soberly, and Samuel Pepya in a 
bustle. Htjre advance Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, 

,Sir Isaac Newton ; Steele from visiting Addison, I 
Walpole from visiting the Foxes, Johnson fromadumqr < 
with Eiphinstone, Junius from* a communication with ) J 
Wilkes. Here, in his carriage, is KMpg William til,,;' ^ 
going ^from* the palace to op&i parli^ypienk; Queen 
Anne, for the same purpose; George I., George IL— 
we shall have the pleasure of looking at tuL theae 
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personages a little more closelyt-'and there, from ont of 
Kensington Gardens, Gomes' bursting, as if the whole 
recorded polite world were ii\ flower' at one and the I 
same period, alj the fashion of the gayest, times of 
those sovereigns, blooming with chintzes, full-blown* 
with hoop-petticoats* towering with top-knofs andf 
toupees. Here come* “Lady Mary,” quizzing every- 
body ; Lady Suffolk, looking jiscreet ; there the lovely 
Bello Aden s and Lepels; there Miss Howe, laughing 
with Nanty Lowther (who aaede her very grave after- 
wards); there Chesterfield, Hanbury Williams, Lord 
Horvcy; Miss Chudleigh, not over-clothed; the Mks 
Gunnings, driving crowds of admirers ; and , here is 
George Selwyn, interchanging wit with /ay Lady 
TowtisheiAl, the “Laay Bellaston” (so at /east it lias 
been said) of Tom Jones. Who is to kripw of all this 
company, and not he willing to meet To meet it, 
therejprc, we propose, both out-of-dpsrs and in-doors, 

, not omitting other persons who ar^worth half the rest 
— Mrs Inchbald for one. Mrs Inchbald shall close* the 
last generation for u*s, and Coleridge shall bring us 
down to our own time/ 

, In the course of the work, accordingly, the reader is 
made acquainted with all the notabilities that ever 
lived J^t Kensington, or were any way associated there- 
with; also with every notable building within the 
suburb, and every nook and corner connected with 
interesting reminiscences. It is a convenient feature 
pf the work that the author does not attempt to deal 
with his subject chronologically ; since the chrono- 
logical point of view, though good to st»rt from, in order 
t&shew the rise and growth of a place, would not be 
suitable in dealing with ^minute particulars. It^duld 
only end, as he says, in confusing both time and place, 
by carrying the reader backwards n*d forwards from 
the san^e houses for the purpose of meeting contem- 
porary demands. So he concludes: ‘That the best 
way of proceeding, after taking the general survey, is 
to set out from some particular spot, on^hc ordinary 
principle of perambulation, and so attend to each 
house or set of premises by itself, as ^far as we aVe 
acquainted with it/ 

Of course, Kensington Palace and Holland House 
come in for the largest share of notice ; hut there is 
scarcely a mansion or a cottage in, the locality fvlnch 
has not interesting recollections appertaining to it. 
Historilal personages encounter us ^ almost every 
door and gateway ; and the auccdlites which our con- 
ductor has to tell of them, if not always novel, are 
invariably pleasing, and may be readily remembered. 
No book could afford more available matter for quota- 
tion ; the main difficulty we have in dealing with it is 
to select such passages as may have an interest for the 
f greatest number of readers. Let us Btop, Isowevcr, 
before a small house — one of a row — at Kensington 
Gore^ and hear wpat our author has to say of it : — 

‘In this house, a little sequestered establishment 
was kept Jby |he once famou# demagogue Wilkes— a 
man as much over-esfmated perhaps by his admirers 
for a patriotism which wa^mevor thoroughly disin- 
terested, as he was depreciated for a libertinism by 
no means unaccompanied by good qualities. “Jack 
Wilkes,” as *he was familiarly cglled — member of par- 
liament* alderman, fine gentlerpan, scholar coarse wit, 
and fiddling writer— was certainly *an “impudent 
dog:*"* lift more senses than that of Jack*Absolute in 
the play. Excess of animal spirits, and the want of 
any depth of perception into Borne of the gravest ques- 
tions, led him into outrages against decorum that were 
justly denourtcda by *^11 *but the hypocritical. Never- 
thel^i, fhe,dmintry is indebted to him for mote than 
one particularly the freedom from arbitrary 

•arrest* -.’ ' Ji * the popularity to which he had attained 
at one time was immense. “ Wilkes and Liberty ” was 
. ,\the motto of 'the 'universal English nation, alt was bn 
sotuetimeB on every door, atid on every 


coach (to enable it to get along); it stamped the butter- 
pats, the biscuits, the handkerchiefs ; in short, had so 
identified one word with the other, that a wit, ^writing 
to somebgdy, began his letter with: “Sir, I take the 
Wilkes and liberty to assure you.” 

' Wilkes prospered so well by bis patriotism, that 
lie maintained three establishments at a time : one in 
the Isle of Wight, faf the summer; another in Gros- 
venor Square, where his daughter Mary kept house for 
him ; and the third at this place in Kensington Gore, 
where his second daughter, Harriet, lived with her 
mother, a Mrs Arnold, who assisted in training her 
wish a propriety that must have been thought remark- 
able. The first daughter, who was as plain and as 
lively as her father, died unmarried, universally 
lamented. The other, a very agreeable lady, in face 
as well as in manners, we had the pleasure of seeing 
once, in company witlishcr husband, the late estimable 
Serjeant Kough, who became a judgo in India. . . . 

Wilkes, who lived to a good age, owing probably 
to his •love of exercise, was in the habit, to the last, 
of walking from Kensington to the city, deaf to the 
solicitations of the hackney-coachmen, and not at all 
minding, or rather, perhaps, courting, the attention of 
everybody else vo an appearance, which must always 
have been remarkable. Personal defects deprecate or 
defy notice, according to the disposition of the indivi- 
dual. Wilkes was not disposed to deprecate anything. 
He was tall, meagre, and sallow, with an underhung, 
grinning, good-humoured jaw, dnd nil obliquity of 
vision, which, however objectionable in the eyes of 
opponents, occasioned the famous vindicatWIfTrom a 
partisan, that its possessor did not “ squint more than 
a gentleman should.” Upon the Strength of his having 
been a colonel of militia, the venerable patriot daily 
attired his person in a suit of scarlet and buff, with a 
rosette in his cocked-hat, and a pair of military-hoots ; 
and the reader may fancy him thus coming towards 
Knightsbridge, ready to take off the hat in the highest 
style of good-breeding anybody that ^ourted it, or 
to give the gentleman “satisfaction,” if ho was dis- 
respectful to the squint. For Wilkes was as brave as 
he was light-hearted. lie was an odd kind of English- 
Frenchman, that had strayed into Farringdon Ward 
Without ; and he ultimately mystified both king and 
people; for be was really of no party, but that of 
pleasure and a fine coat. The best thing about him 
was Ids love of his daughters; just as the pleasantest 
thing in the French is their walking about with their 
families on the Boulevards, after all the turbulence and 
volatility of their insurrections. 

But an interest attaches to this house of Wilkes’s, 
far beyond these pleasant anomalies; for here Junius 
visited. At this *3oor, knocking towards dinner-time, 
might bfi seen a tall, good-looking gentleman, of an 
imposing pre®?nce, who, if anybody passing by had - 
known who lie was, and had chosen to go and tell it, 
might have been the making of the man’s fortune. 
This was Philip Francis, afterward? one of the denoun- 
cers of Hastings, ultimately S»? Philip Francis, K.B. ; . 
and now, since the publication of Mr Taylor’s book on 
the subject, understood to be thffc “ mighty boar of the 
forest,” as Burke qalled him, trampling down all before* 
him, the author of Junius's Letters. Mrs Rough said, 
that he dined at Kensington frequently, firtd that he 
once cut off a lock of htr hair. She was then a child. 
She only knew him as Mr Francis; but she had “an 
obscure imagination that her father once eaid she had 
met Junius,” He might so, in after-days ; but we feel 
convinced that Wilkes did not know him for Junius at 
the time/ , • v : '/'V 

From WilkesCand Junius, however, ^i.tttast here 
pftrt company ; and, passing over a good deal of local 
history, and many pleasant anecdotes, pause for a 
moment over a thoughtful passage, which we fancy the 
reader may like to ponder* It is on the sombre subject 
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of the situations most appropriate for church-yards or 
burial-grounds. 

‘'Returning out of Kensington Square by the way we 
entered it, we come, in the moat open part of«the High 
Street, to the parish-church and church-yard ; the^ 
former, a small and homely 1 building ‘for so distin- 
guished a suburb ; the latte*! suggesting* a doubt^ 
whether a burial-ground ought to abut so closely on a 
public way. In some moods of the mind, the juxta- 
position is very painful. It looks as if death itself were 
no escape from the turmoils of life. We feel as if the 
noise of carts and cries were never to be out of one’s' 
hearing; as if the tears, however hidden, of those ^10 
stood mournfully looking at our graves, were to be 
mocked by the passing crowd of indifferent spectators ; 
as if the dead might bo sensible of the very market 
.going on, with all its night-lights and bustle— as it 
does here on Saturdays — and of the noise of drunken 
hu&bands and wives, persisting in bringing a sense of 
misery into one’s last home. # • 

On the other hand, the sociable man may sometimes 
be disposed to regard with complacency this kind of 
posthumous intercourse with the living. He may feel 
as if the dead were hardly the deputed — as if they 
were still abiding among their friends and fellow - 
creatures, not displeased evemto hear the noise and the 
bustle, or, at least, as if in ceasing to hear our voices 
they were still, so to speak, reposing in our arms. 
Morning, somehow, in this view yf the case, would 
seem to be still theirs, though they chose to lie in bed ; 
criy&uful 4tf*on is witli them, without their having any 
of the trouble of it. The names may be read on their 
tombstones as familiarly as they used to be on their 
doors ; children play about their graves, unthinkingly 
indeed, but joyously, and with as little thought of 
irreverence as butterflies; and the good* fellow going 
home at night from his party, breathes a jovial instead 
of a mournful blessing on their memories. Perhaps 
he knew them ; perhaps he luis been joining in one of 
their old favourite glees by Callcott or Spoffortk, the 
former of whom was a Kensington man, and the latter, 
of whom lies buried here, and is recorded at Die church- 
door. And assuredly the dead Spoffbrth would fin<i no 
fault with his living remembrancer. 

In quiet country-places there is, in fact, a sort of 
compromise in this instance between the two feelings 
of privacy and publicity, which we have often thought 
very pleasing. The dead in a small sequestered village 
seem hardly removed from their own houses. The last 
home seems almost a portion of the first. The clergy^ 
man’s house often has the church-yard as close to it as 
the garden; and when he goes into his grave, he seems 
but removed into another room ; gone to bed, and to 
his sleep. Ho has not “left ;” he lies thcre.with his 

- family, still ready to waken with them all, on the 

* heavenly morning. # 

This, however, is a feeling upon the matter which 
we find it difficult to realise in a bustling town. We- 
ave there convinced, %pon the wdiole, that, whether 
‘ near to houses or away from them, the sense of quiet 
j is requisite to the progpr idea of the church-yard. The 
I dead being actually servered from us, no linger visible, 
no, longer having voices, all sights hnd sounds, but of 
the gentlest and quietest kind, seem to *>e imperti- 
nences towards them; pot to Jpelong to thenfc Quiet, 
being the thing furthest femoved from cities, and what 

- wq, imagine to pervade all space, and the gulfs between 
the stars, ft requisite to make us feel that we are 
standing on the threshold of heaven.' 

Some pages fufth&r on, there is a very beautiful 
passage on the practice of putting flowers on graves, 
with which we .will favour the reader before conclud- 
ing, and which will shew him, along with the foregoing, 
how delightfully the author can blend reflection with 
| his desultory narrative. Meanwhile, turning over the 
I pages for some extractable anecdote winch has an air 


of nlvelty as well as pleasantry, We light upon the 
following:— 

* Turning northward out of the high-road, between 
# Lower and Upper Plhllimore Place, is.Hornton Street, 
at the further house in which, on the right-hand, 
Resided for some years, Dr ThomaS Frognall Dihdin, 
the sprightliest of biljibmani&cs. He was not a 
mere bibliomaniac. He*rcally saw, though not very 
far, into the merit of the books whJbh he read! He 
also made some big hook# of his pwn, which, though 
for the moat part of little interest but to little 8 nti* 
qflaries, contain passages amusing fo^ their animal 
spirits '%ud enjoyment. When the? doctor visited 
libraries < 7 ^ the continent, he djned with the monks 
and ethers Ivho possessed them, and made a* feast-day 
of it with gaiety of his company. When he 
assembled his friends over a new publication, or for 
the purpose of w.cpgcting a set of old ones, thewmeet- 
ing was what he delighted to call a “symposium” — o 
that is to say, they drank as yell as ate, and wore 
very merry over old books, old words, and what they 
persuaded themselves was %ld wine. There would 
have been a great deal of reason in it all, if tile books 
had been worth as much inside as out ; hut in a ques- 
tion between the finest of works in plain calf, igid one 
of the fourth or fifth rate, old and rare, and bound by 
Charles Lewis, the old book Would have carried it 
hollow. It would even have been read with the greater 
devotion. However, the mania was harmless, and 
helped to maintain a proper* curiosity into past ages. 
Tom— for though a reverend and a doctor, we can 
liarj_l.ii think of him seriously — was a good-natuijd 
fellow, not very dignified in miy respect; but he*lmd 
the rare merit of being candid. A moderate sum of 
money was hcqu&ithed him by Douce ; and lie said he 
thought lie deserved it, from the “ respectful attention” 
he had always puujpto that notfvery agreeable gentle- 
man. Tomkas by no means ill-looking; yet bo tells 
us, that being in company, when lie was young, with 
a^ elderly gentleman, wlig line* his father, and tho 
gentleman being asked by somebody whether the son 
resembled him, “ Not at all ! ” was the answer: “ Captain 
Dibdin was a fine-looking fellow.” • 

This same father was the real glory of Tom ; for the 
readef must know that Captain Dihdin was no less 
a person than the “Tom Bowling” of the^famous 
sca-song — • f 

l|ore a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darling of our crew. 

Captain Thomas Dibdin was the brother of Charles 
Dibdin, the songster of the seamen ; and an adjnirable 
fellow was Charles, and a fine fellow, in every respect, . 
the brother thus fondly recorded by him. “ No more,” 
continues the song — for the reader will not grudge us 
the pleasure of calling it to mind — • 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For death has broached •im to. 

Ilis form was of ths jnanhest beauty, ' ( ( 

His heart was kin" and soft ; 

Faithful below he did his duty, I 

But no whe’s ^onc aloft. • 

Dr Dibdin was*, thus the nephew of a man uf geniu*, 
and the s«^of «ne of the best specimens of an English* 
*man. His memory may be content. 

The doctor relates an anecdote of thb houseoppo- 
site him, which he considers Iqual to any 
of real life.” This comes of, the. anifouarian habit Of 
speaking iif superlatives, and ftxpaessiqg anjazetnelft 
at every little tiling. As the circumstance, however, 
is complete of its kind, and the kintl, though not so \ 
we suspect, as may be imegined, is not one o 


children, had been left in possession of the house!*' and church-yard so distinguished— is adorned with flowers, 
desired to let it. A retired merchant of sixty, who A printed tablet requests people not to pluck tho 
was looking out for a house in Kensington, came to flowers ; and the request appears to be attended .to. 
Bee it. Ho fell in love with the widow; paid his Humankind are disposed to be reasonable and feeling, 
addresses to her on the spot, in a respectful version of* \if reasonable appeal is made to them, and a chord in 
the old question pitt to the fair showers of such houses, 4 'the heart is touched. Ihe public cemeteries, which 
“Are you, my dear, t6 be let ^vith the lodgings ?” and we have Stated frdhi the French, appear to have 
after a courtship of six months, was wedded to the brought back t arnong*us this inclination to put flowers 
extemporaneous Object of his affections at Kensington on graves. The custom has prevailed more or less in 
Church, the doctor ^imsclf jfljtfully officiating as clergy- almost all parts of the world, according as nations and 
man*; for the parties .were amiable; the bridegroom religions havo been kindly It does not follow 


was a collector of bookstand the books were ancoft 
panied by a cellar full of burgundy and champ^e.’ 


that those who are slow to resume it must be unfeeling, 
an} more than those who are quick to do so must of 


In^the chapter on \Tolland House, we htmi informa- necessity be otherwise. A variety of thoughts on the 
tion respecting the original possessors of the mansion — subject of death itself may produce different impres- 
the Be Veres, the Riches, and the Foxes-/not omitting, sions in this respect on different minds; but, generally 
of course, what could be collected respecting Addison, speaking, evidence is in favour of the flowers. You 
the Cquntess of Warwick, and her 'jon, who seems not are sure that those who put them think of the dead 
, to have been quite such a scapegrace as is commonly somehow. Whatever motives may be mixed up v. ith 
believed. Mr Hunt, liowever, necessarily draws upon it, the respectful attention solicited towards the de- 
literary history for his facts relating to these latter parted^s unequivocal; and this circumstapce is pleasing 
personages; and were w#to repeat what he has set to the living, and may benefit their dispositions. They 
-down, we should probably be telling our readers only think that their own memories may probably be ehe- 
what most of them already know. The following risbed in like rqanner ; and thoughtfulness is awakened 
passage, llhving reference to later times, and to persons in them towards living as well as dead. It is the 
not so well known historically, may be more likely to peculiar privilege, too, cf flowers to befit every place 
recommend itself on the score of Yiovclty. Kogers and in which they appear, and to contribute to it its best 
Luttrell are well known to us all by name, but Leigh associations. We had almost said, they are incapable 
Hunt is likely to possess more particulars concerning of being put to unworthy use. The contradiction 
> them than are familiar \o the generality. Let us, w ould look simply monstrous, and the flowers be pitied 

therefore, hear him tell an anecdote iA which the two for the insult Besides being beau^Jhjl 

asjf pleasantly connected. selves, flowers are suggestive of every other kind 

‘The grounds at tho* back of the house are more of beauty; of gentleness, of youthful ness, of hope, 
extensive than might be supposed, and contain many They are evidences of nature’s good -nature; proofs 
fine old trees of various kinds, with sf>ots of charming manifest that she means us well; that she loves to 
: seclusion. The portion nearest the house presents nn give us the beautiful in addition to the useful. They 


expanse of turf of the fnost luxurious description, with neutralise bad with good; beautify good itself; make 
a most noble elm-tree upon it, and an alcqye facing the life livelier; human bloom more blooming; and anti- 
west, in which there is a couplet that was put up by cipate the spring of Heaven over the winter of the 
the late lord, in hon«ur of t Mr Rogers, and a copy iff gravti, Their very frailty, and the shortness of their 
verses by Mr Luttrell, expressing hiar inability to Jives, please us, because of this their indestructible 


emulate the poet. The couplet is as follows : — 

Here Rogefs sat, and here for ever dwell, 

To me, those pleasures that hc^sang so well. # 


Jives, please us, because of ‘this their indestructible 
association with beauty ; for while they make Us regret 
our # own like transitory existence, they soothe us with 
a consciousness, however dim, of our power to perceive 
beauty ; therefore of our link with something divine 


Inscriptions challenge comments ; brief ones, it is and deathless, and of our right to hope that immortal 
though?, ought in particular to b^ faultless; seats in thoughts will have immortal realisation., Audit is for 
summer-time, and loungings about on luxurious turfs all these reasons that flowers on graves are beautiful, 
(half an hour before dinner), beget the most exacting and that we hope to see them prosper accordingly. 
Criticisms; and thus a nice question has arisen, whether * But we have two more reasons for noticing the 
the relative pronoun ill this couplet ought to be that particular graye before us. One is, that when we buw 
or which. Our first impression was in favour of that ; it for the first time, a dog came nestling against it, as if 
but happening to repeat the lines next morning while with affection, taking up his bed— in which we left him 
•in the act of walking, we involuntarily said Pwkich; —as thoqgh he haft again settled himself beside a master; 
upon which side of the question we are accordingly the other, that while again looking at the grave, and 
prepared to fight* with all the inveteracy of deserters thinking how becomingly the flowers were attended to, 
from the other.* being as fresh as when we saw them before, a voice, 

We seem now to have space*only for that beautiful behind us said gently : “ Those are my dear children.’* 
passage on adorning ^graves with flowers, which we It was the mother. She had s$m us, perhaps, looking 
t promised to shew the re&dgf, and which we passed longer than was customary, and thus been induced' 
pver for the moment, lest we should quote too much to speak. We violate no delicacy in mentioning the 
at once in t ; he didactic or reflective vein, for the taste circumstance. Records on tetaobs tones are introducers 
of some Wh<f might prefer a fewsamples of the anec- of the living to the dead— makers of mortal acquaint- 
dotical portion of the book. Having codlulted their ances; and “ohe touch of nature,” in making the 
entertainment to such extent as the foigojng, perhaps “ whple world kin,” gives them the right of speaking 


entertainment to such extent as the foaegojng, perhaps “ whple world kin,” gives them the right of speaking 
they will not mind being ‘edified’ a little by our* like kindred to and of one another. We expressed to 
author’s homily on the subject of graves and flowers; the good parent our pleasure at seeing the flowers so 
for though pensive, it li not gloomy, but, lik% every- well kept, and for so long, a time. She they would 
thing he write#* illumined with the finest rays of bo so as long as she lived. 

cheerfulness. ^ Th# inflections appear hare been It is impossible not to respect and Sympathise with 
occasioned by his noticing two graves in Kensington feelings like these. We should say, nevertheless— 
church-yard ornamented In. the manner mentioned, and as questions of this kind kre of general interest, 
After stating the names of the departed, with their we address the remark to all loving survivors— that 
ages and the dates of <katht 1** proceeds as follows although a lifelong observance of such attentions 
t ■» ‘ '*2?* who the Charnleys were, imfc we could do anything put dishonour to living or dead, the 

f t imtme them because their grave— the only one 4a the discontinuance of it, after a certain lapse of time, could 
a * ' • 
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not of necessity be a reproach to either ; for the practice 
concerns the feelings of the one still more than the 
memory' of the other; and incases where it might 
keep open the wounds of renrembrance tooiong and 
too v sorely, no loving persons, while alive, could wishl 
that their' survivors should tike such pains to hinder 
themselves from being relieved. fjlt is natural for some 
time, often for too long a time, 'to associate witli theP 
idea of the departed, the bodies in which they lived, 
and in which wc loved them. Few of us can sso spirit- 
ualise their new condition all at once, as to visit them 
in thought nowhere but in another world. We have 
been too much accustomed to them bodily in this, tin 
fact, they are still bodily with us — still in our world, 
if not on it ; and for a time we must reconcile that 
thought to ourselves as well as we can— warm it with 
our tears, put it , on an equality witli us by means 
of our very sorrow, from widely whatsoever its other 
disadvantages, it is now exempt ; give it earthly 
privileges of some kind, whether of flowers or other 
fondness. • 

Nothing but urn-burial could help us better, could 
shorten the sense of the interval between one world 
and the other — between the corporeal apd the spiritual 
condition ; and to the practice of urn-burial the nations 
must surely return. Population will render it un- 
avoidable. But in the meantime we must gradually 
let our thoughts of the body decay, even as the body 
itself decays — must consent to part with it, and become 
wholly spiritual, wholly sensible tha£ its best aflectiot.s 
mg^jthings of the mind and heart ; and that as those, 
While in uiis world, could triumph over thoughts of 
death, so they are nqw ascertaining why they were 
enabled to do so in another. 

Let flowers, therefore, be put awhile on graves, and 
contend with the idea of death. Let them contend 
with it, if we please, as long as we live, provided our 
own lives cannot in the nature <$£ things be long ; in 
which case, we are in a manner making our own 
mortal bed wjth those of the 'departed, and preparing 
to sleep sweetly together till the great morning. But 
under other circumstances, let us learn to be content* 
that the flowers die, and that our companions have 
gone away; for go we shall ourselves ; and it is fit tTiat 
we believe them gone into the only state in which they 
cannot perish.’ 

From these extracts, and the slight remarks that 
accompany them, our readers will obtain some notion 
of the kind of entertainment they may find in the 
Old Court Subut'b , and be enabled to judge for them'# 
selves .whether the work be worthy of t^eir attention. 
If, however, they care for our opinion, we can assure 
them that we consider it a very pleasant book ; that 
we have read it from beginning to *nd with a lively 
satisfaction, and no weariness ; and that ’even in 
Pparts that were not new to us, we haveibeen glad to 
he reminded, in the author’s graceful ragnner, of 
tilings and . circumstances whereof we were previously 
cognizant. ^ 

HISTORICAL WORDS. 

• 

TjrRRE are recorded, in the history gf mankind, many 
words with which everybody is acquainted, iind in the 
genuineness of which everybody believes, sometimes 
the whole signification of f a gratt event lies, so to say, 
hidden in them. They give vent to a common and 
public feeling and therefore they are accepted by high 
and low, with no more distrust than the fact itself to 
which they refer. 

Antiquity has transmitted' to succeeding ages many 
words, both simple and sublime* worthy of the deeds, 
of the heroes of the time. In tjiis case, inquiry is of 
no avail, and we ratjst accept all such sayings as 
truthful traditions. Ail we are able to do is, to examine 
whether the Words attributed to Alexander, Pericles, 


Cinc^inatus, or Caesar, fcre worthy of these great men ; 
and if we find they could have said so, why, they did 
say so. But, happily or not for the time of the moderns, 
historical criticism. Is there less difljpult; and it is 
Really curious to inquire whether the words which are 
littribi^ed to high persons; especially to crowned heads, 
were truly uttered by them. * ( 

No history abounds ijore than , that of France in 
historical sayings — in mots, as the French say? and 
in no other country does ^single word, when appro- 
priate to thg circumstances, produceV) much sensnnon. 
Yot itso happens, that scarcely any of these famous 
mots tfhi^uLhentic ; and, strilngc as it*rffay seem, it is 
precisely Those .that are received without question that 
are t^e molt) false. • * 

Who has rot read, in the appalling history of the 
execution of Louis XVI., tfle beautiful sentence put in 
the mouth of the Abbe Edgeworth when the unfofymate 
monarch was on the^ioint of receiving the deadly blow 
of the guillotine : ‘ Son of St Louis, ascend to Heaven ! 9 
Have we not all, on hearing these pious and exalted 
words, been touched to the heart ; and did one of ms 
ever doubt the accuracy of the record ? The priest, 
must have said so, is the common notion. Net only did 
all the important historians of the French Involution, 
M. Thiers included, vouch lor the accuracy of that 
scene, but, whether m the hut or the palace, in 
the home of the republican or of the royalist, every- 
body takes the words of the Abbe, Edgeworth for a 
granted truth. And, nevertheless, the worthy clergy- 
man declared publicly in writing, more than thirty 
years ago, that the words were a mere invention : he 
nevWHttercd them- on the scaffold of the Place de ra 
Revolution. And yet, in spite of that public decla- 
ration, the touclfing farewell is still repeated again 
and again. For critics, it is no more an historical ' 
siiyitig, but the rcs^of the nation take it as such, and 
thereby give expression merely to their own feeling. 

It would Bo ail easy task to demonstrate that the 
grater number of the words j#it in the mouth of 
Nupoleon Bonpparto arc nothing but popular fiction. 
But go to the farm and the workshop ; there, the cry of 
the sentry — 4 And if you are the Petit (Japorut, you shall 
not pass’ — and other familiar discourses between the 
mighty emperor and his affectionate soldiers, are mote 
readily believed than the address at the foot of the 
Pyramids or the adieu of Fontainebleau. ThAe exist 


Pyramids or the adieu of Fontainebleau. There exist 
thick volumes full of apocryphal Napoleon anecdotes: 
in this respect, he is inferior to none, not even to 
Frederick the Gnjat of Prussia. 

There is also a word commonly attributed to the 
celebrated General Ivleber, who succeeded Bonaparte 
in Egypt as commander-in-chief, and who is sftid, by 
nearly ;A1 the historians, to have flattered the future • 
dictator by exclaiming : 4 You are as great as the 
world.’ The truth is, that the simple^ind heroic Kleber 
never uttered these words ; for he, like his republican 
colleagues, Desaix and Alexandre Dumas, foresaw and 
feared the ambitious designs of the talented Corsican. 
General Alexandre Duma| at least — the father of the , 
illustrious romance-wri ter— always denied the state- 
ment; and it is certain that he, the gallant friend of 
Kleber, Desaix, Augmyau, and Brune, livfcd and died 
under the fid&t empire greatly neglected. 

Wc conip nojr to an anecdote of a more pleasing 
character. Every history of the two French restora- 
tions of 1814 and 1815 relates that the Luc d’ Artois* 
afterwards King Charles X., in snaking his entree into 
Paris, pronounced the words: ‘Nothin is changed iidf . 
France : the#e is only one Fr3nqftm|m more.’ Happy- 
words hi the mouth of a prince returning frefcn exile*; ; 
and happy the Bourbons if they hud always kept these 1 
words in mind 1 But, here again, we must, deewure that 
this promising sentence was never uttered* The famous* 
Talleyrand, of cunning memory, had in the evening of 
that eventful day a rather select party. asseuaiitei at 
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his hbtel, and asked the company, as a matt/r of 
course: 4 Wliat did the prince say?* The general 
answer was: ‘ Noticing at all/ 4 But/ exclaimed the 
s|y diplomatist,^ he must have said something;* and 
addressing a well-known political writer, he conti-* 

nued : ‘ B , you are a wit ; go into my closet and,, 

make a mot / B Went, came back throe times ; 

liis wit was at fault, and his Jdeas did not satisfy the 
company. At last lie returned a fourth time, and 
pronounced with triumplWRt emphasis the above- 
merftioned patriotic words: 4 Nothing is ^hanged in 
Prance ; therc^ is only one Frenchman more/ Talley- 
rand applauded 1 the Due' d’ Artois had founcJ*£rA mot; 
and the next day the papers made it known to the 
worfd, anH, as an old French author says, ‘Iq, this 
manner history is written/ 


* THE t EQUIPAGE IN REGEW STREET. 

Look at those equipages and their appointments ! Marie 
the exquisite balance of that olaret-bodied chariot upon its 
springs — the fine sway of its sumptuous hammcrcloth, in 
which the unsmiling coachman sits buried to the middle — 
the exact fit of the saddles, setting into the curves of the 
horses’ ba^ks so as not to break, to the most careless eye, 
the fins; lines which exhibit action and grace 1 See how 
they stand together — alert, fiery, yet obedient to the 
weight of a silken thread; and as the coachman sees you 

1 studying his turn-out, observe the imperceptible feel of the 
reins and the just visible motion of his lips, conveying to 
,the quick ears of his horses the premonitory, and, to us, 
inaudible sound, to which, without drawing a hair’s-breadth 
ugon the traces, they paw their fine hoofs and expa nd 
thcif^nostrils impatiently !• Come nearer, and find a speck 
or a raised hair, if yon can, on these glossy coats ! Ob- 
serve the nice fitness of the dead-black Harness, the modest 
crest uptn the panel, the delicate picking out of white in 
the wheels, and, if you would venture upon a freedom in 
manners, look in through the window of rose-tinted glass, 
and see the splendid cushions and the costly and splendid 
adaptation of the interior. The twin-mated footmen fly 
to the carringc-door, and* the pomatunjed clerk who 
has enjoyed a tele- d-tPte for which a prince-royal might 
sigh, and an ambassador might negotiate in vain, hands in 
his parcel. The small foot presses on the carpeted step, 
tipi airy vehicle yields lightly and recovers from the, slight 
weight of the descending form, the coachman inclines his 
ear for Che half-suppressed order from the footman, and 
off whirls the admirable structure, Amq&ct, true, steady, 
but magically free and fast — as if horses, footmen, and 
chariot were but the parts of some complicated centaur 
-—some swift-moving monster upon l£gs and wheels. — 
Willis's Famous Persons and Famous Places. 

• now to he ueautifijl. 

1 As w© Were about to start, I saw the captain Vnove to 
an elevated position above the wheel ; and it was interesting 
to see. how quickly and completely the inward thought or 
purpose alters the outward man. He gave a quick glance 
to every part of the ship. He cast his eye over the 
multitude -coming on Soard the ship, among whom was 
the American ambassador to England, who, if the captain 
| may be said to embody the snip, may be said with equal 
truth to embody in his official person a nation’s right and 
honour. Ho* saw the husbands and wives, the mothers 
and children, intrusted to his care ; and his ^lender form, 
as he gave the orders for our departure, seemed at 
once to grow riior© erect and firm; *the» Muscles of 
life, fate swelled; his dark eye glowed with a new fire,** 
and his whole person expanded and beautified itself by 
the power of inward emotion, I have often noticed this 
interesting phenJbenqn ; and have come to the conclusion, 
if man, or tvoqpah Stthffi*, wishes to realise tne fug power 
of personal UMt must he by cherishing noble hopes 
and purposeftjjKafing something to do, and something 
i to live for, won is worthy of humanity— -and which, by 


LOOK AGAIN! 

c " Say not that tha soul Is Weary 

• Of this world; so false and vain ; 
t Say not ’tis a vexed and dreary 

Wilderness offcrime and pain : » 

Jfuch delight fcs in thy power — 

* • Many a gemtimd many a flower — 

Look again ! 

Think not joy will ne’er forsake thee— 

Youth’s quick ardours long remain ; 

That sorrow cannot overtake thee — 

Nothing evil ever stain ; 

Fear to lapse in such poor dreaming— 

Trust not fortune nor all seeming — 

Look again ! 

When the voice of haughty Fashion 
Bids or woos thee to her chain ; 

0 When some too-congenial passion 
« Latent in thy breast would reign ; 

Firmly stand in self-denial — 

Take no dogma without trial — 

Look again ! 

Leave nnbreathed the harsh opinion — 

Lightly judge <fiot nor disdain ; 

Cheek unquiet Fancy's pinion, 

Wit’s sharp arrows oh restrain ! 

Ere a friend’s misdeeds divulging — 

Ere an envious mood indulging — 

Look again ! ^ 

Outward lookjpnd see creation 
Heaven’s first fair staiftp retain ; 

Then on human aberration 
Humbly look, and not in vain ; 

Virttie yet for thy discerning 
There abounds — be ever learning 
Pure to keep thine own light burning 
In its fragile fine : 

*> Good evoking, ill suppressing, 

4 That will make the world a blessing— 

Win thee treasures worth possessing — 

# Inward look again I 

Early search out what is duty, 

Make the record full and plain ; 

Hand of Wealth, or eye of Beauty — ■ 

Poet’s magic strain ; 

Selfishness, thy heart ^ ice — 
t Love, *t o warm it into vice — 

Tempting thee — disdain ; 

Whett to sophists thou wouldst hearkeu, 

While the rule of right they darken, 

Loo£ again ! 

"Never let thy heart boat coldly, 

Yat on impulse keep a rein ; 

Look o’er life’s mixed chances boldly — 

Join the busy working train : 

Mu^li enduring — much forgiving, 

Learn and teach the tme of Jiving, 

Oft again. 

Socfa earth’s twilight cold, uncertain*— 

Soon misapprehension’s pain, * 

Bi rsts before Death’s rising curtain, 

Into radiance »ever-&4ing— 

Glowing warmth and all-pervading— 

Into Truth’s eternal reign ; / 

Then the Soul in foil fruition . * \ 

Of her birthright’s intuition — 

Perfect love, and joy, and vision— 

* Need not look again* 
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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON SONGS FOR 
* THE PIANO. 


Sebastopol. Immediately* after, and just as he was 
perming the above imjiytfsioncd sentences , Jane Catherine 
found occasion to write to a friend in town on a small 


The public was lately very much melted by ay rftaec- matter of business. 


dote from the camp before Sebastopol, relating how 


August 20. My dear Isabella* — thus pro- 


one evening after mess a young officer had produced needed her letter — ‘ Having no access to good shops 
considerable excitement amongst his companions by in this country place, I am obliged to ask you to tak6 
singing to them the pretty Scotch song of Annie Laurie, some trouble for me in town. Will you go Jenkins 
The tender strains in which 1*3 declared that for bonny and Errington’s, and get me two yards of fringe, one 
Annie Laurie he could lay him down and die, sent the inch wide, either altogether of the light shadoof brown 
minds of all present back to their native land ; and as in the pattern (enclosed;, or with that shade prepon- 
| every soldier has a sweetheart — sorqe more than one — derating over the darker one ; or, instead of this, six 
they also thought of their respective fair ones, whom }'ards of narrov^ trimming lo sew on flat, or else four 
~ fSPriTaps Aey should never again sec: a tear stole into yards of ribbon — gauze or sarsenet, not satin — an inch 
nearly every eye, an d^ for a fetf minutes there was the or 5 wide? — N. B. In any # case, the light shryjelof 
silence of deep emotion. I happen to have some private brown to predominate. J3y return of post, if you 
information about the gentleman who was the songster please.’ • 

on this occasion, and therefore can revea>to the public Now, I must say, that the practical turn*of mind 
that, when alone in his tent. that night, lie penned a shewn by Jane Ca'licrine on tins occasion, in contrast 
few lines to his actual Annie Laufie, as follows with the sentimental breathings of her lover, has 

I * Avgust 2d, 9 r.u. — 1 liAvcjupt returned from mess, struck mb very much. It leads me to the idea, which 
i and, before going to rest, I feel impelled, my deal* Jane many other things help ft) confirm, that we men, in 
Catherine, to add a few words to the letter which I our writings about the fair sex, idealise them, and all 
have no*' nearly ready to be despatched to you. A connected with them, too much. Thpy are much more*- 
lovely moon is shining upon our camp, one of those realists than we imagine, and, in allowing ourselves to 
full bright moons which bring people forth from their bccofne idealists uftmt them, I fear we commit a serious 
chambers to gaze, meditate, and admire. All at mistake. One sees this truth develop itself many 
once it occurs to me— you may he looking on the fair ways. • f 

luminary at the same .moment with myself. It is a I am intimate w ith a very worthy family, consisting 
delightful idea. And, what is more, you may he thinly of a father, mother, and some grown-up sons and 
ing, as you gaze, that I am now beholding the same daughters. Old Renton himself, who is understood to 
object in the distant East. You may be calling to mind have realised something comfortable by bis business 
your poor soldier, just as I am recalling your fair as a builder, is a plain sort of person, who Irtts been 
image. Charming thought, and lfow well, fitted to more Indebted through life to common sense than tcJ 
L sustain me under the hardships and dangers which any of the gifts of education. Jlis wife is an ambitious 
now beset me! 'Oh, dearest Jane Catherine, the mere woman, who insists with her husbiftid that he is rich 
supposition that I may be the subject of your — which he never admits — and lias something of a 
thoughts makfes this, wretched tent a palace, and tendency to superior society. I’lie sons are good lads, 

• this hard pallet a bel of state. One kiss of your and the young ladies pb^jand sing tolerably well. It is ^ 
miniature, and then Jo that happy rest which makes altogether a pleasant house to visit; and if Renton did 
up for all these dreadful days^ since $t gives thee not shew so decided a disposition to make port do 
back to me in dreams. Adieu — another kiss — adieu ! ? duty for darct, I should say it was qtiitc uuexcep- 
I am also able, by my intimate coinfection with tionablc Well* now, it has often struck me, when 
the patties, to relate, ttyat Jane Catherine chanced to spending*! 7 *! evening with the lientons, that there is 
observe the full moon that night through a chink - something utterly whimsical 'and ridiculous in the style 
, ft the dra^’ing-room curtains, and considered for a of son^s which I hear sung^ by the young peojAft, - , 
moment with satisfaction, how fortunate it was that There sits that robustious follow the ektalt 

such should bo the state of the earth’s satellite, as sou, exclaiming, at the top *ofrhi% voi^e : ‘My heart, - 
papa, mamma, anS herself were to go next evching to my heart is breaking, for the love of Alice Gmy** wft$a , 
a dinner-party five miles across country, and the we all know very well that he*is the accepted lover 
^iight would be" decidedly useful to them in returning, of a very good girl called Alice Thomson, arid will 
This was. exactly at the hour when her lover was probably, be married to her early next spring, per© 
looking forth ufcon the luminary in his tent before comes fo£tl\ Edward, the second son, afiectingi;o bewail 


that ‘the light of other dayi is faded;* alth<yigh, 
seeing he is a mere ^tripling, it is evident he can know 
nothing about t|ie light of other dgys, but is probably 
very well pleassd with the gas-light of the present. 
Jack, again, a merry youpg fellow, who keeps \ps all 
laughing by his droll fremaaks in conversation, when 
asked to Bing a song, will bijng out a most dolorous 
declaration, that 1 the last links are broken that bound 
me to the*} ;’ or exqjaim : ‘0h, leave me to my sorrow, 
for my heart is oppressed to-day,* as if lie were a man 
wedded to wo, *'pd who felt there was nothing lejT'that 
lie might live for ; the whole of which is, as^we well 
know, the opposite of %he truth. 

And it is even worse with the young ladies. For 
example, tlie favourite song bf Miss Jemima — I believe 
she learned it at a boarding^s&^ogl, as being a very 
’ 1 proper’ song-~is one in which she is made to address 
her mamma-0‘ Weave# not, 0 mother dear, a bridal- 
wreath for me : Let me, yet remaining here, thy com- 
panion bes. Let thy counsel still be mine, through my 
youthful day *• All my grateful service thine, send me 
not awa^. • Looks and words endeared and kind, here 
my heart encliain; Can I elsewhere hope to find aught 
like these again ! Da*capo } Send me not away ! ’ This, 
you will own, sounds preposterously ill when one 
remembers that Miss Jempna was only last year with 
difficulty restrained from accepting # the hand of 
Lieutenant Hankey of the 51st (son, by the by, of my 
ol<f fgjend Hankey of tjie Royals), and was dfitFof 
thirty-eight young ladies who took to their beds and 
were invisible for various periods between three days 
and a week, when the 51st marched out to embark 
at Portsmouth for the East Indies* There are other 
songs -even more absurd than this. Yen will, for 
example, hear Jemima and her 6ister Eliza performing 
a duet in which they will*not scruple ff to declare— 
4 Two merry gipsies are we, and our lives are happy 
and free : for we Jceep no state, and we pay no rate, 
under the liawthorn-tree: we envy not those who 
wear, gay crowns and baubles rare, for the dew-sfrent 
rose, on |the hedge that grows, is a jewel more bright 
and fair!’ As to their being twoagipKes, I am not 
going to say anything in contradiction ; perhaps, in a 
sense, they are two gipsies. But did ^.ny mortal ever 
hear such nonsense as that about the rose ? The 
hedge-rose preferred to any kind of jewels ! I 
suppose old Renton only wishes it were so, the 
\mfortunate fact being, that liis wife and daiffrhters 
half ruin him every year with their jeweller’s accounts. 

My private impassion is, that Renton does not kno\V 
what it is in any instance that his daughters sing. 
Accompanied by one oi*two quiet old friends who have 
t been dining with him, he com§£ into the drawing-room, 
„ and after t£a will ask the young ladies for a tune on 
the piano or a song, to which he thinks he has a good 
right, having paid so hamlsomely^Por their instruction. 
They would sing only Italian or German, if he would 
. stand it ; but he insists on having native melody. It 
, comes, T suspect, to nearly the same result. The young 
ladies, amidst torrents oS instrumental effects, prpclaint 
their unalterable sattaohppnt to gentlemen disrelished 
; by their ^arel^tln^ patents, speak with rafture^f the 
I ; idett of training over the sea with interesting outlaws, 
U and s|ptn inclined to set at defiance nearly all the 
proprieties of life. It is impossible that any 'father could 
sentiments proceeding from a daughter, and 
K*it indiflferent manner whifh*you see 


exemplified by Renton. Only last week, I found Eliza 
unblushingly singing — ‘ Come when the morn is break- 
ing, .1*11 be up early, Dermot darling l long ere the 
birds are shaking; come, come for one more farewell;’ 

' hnd so forth. A plain avowal of a design to go out and 
i ! have a secret interview with her lover before her parents 
or even th$ servants Should be up (an uncomfortable 
ifvea, I must say ; but^hat is all matter of taste). Well, 
can you imagine this respectable old builder patiently 
listening to such improprieties in a beloved child ? No; 
it must be that the song is so lost in the music, that 
Renton never understands in the least what it is all 
abobt. If be really is percipient of what is going on, 
and never thinks of objecting to such foolish lays, 

I say he deserves to have a pair of pretty long cars 
fixed up beneath his hat. 

I wonder how the girls themselves can. endure such 
nonsense. Apart from* a transient fit on the part of 
Jemima towards young Hankey — and she might <V6 
worse, too, than march with the scarlet — they arc 
steady V°°d girls* who in general give their parents 
exceedingly little cause for anxiety. So far from an 
inclination to get up in the morning, in order to take 
an additional farewell of Dermot, they can hardly be 
induced to leave their bedrooms before ten o’clock to 
take their breakfast. Instead of entertaining any wish 
for a sca-life, whether in company with pirates or 
better men, they can hardly be persuaded to go thirty 
miles by a steamer from fear of sea-siekiie9s. They 
have not the slighted tendency to slight the proprieties, 
but, on the contrary, are thought by many 
be rather too formal in % thcir Btyle, even to the degree 
of being stiff and reserved. #l 

Now, I would have all this changed. I would have 
songs written expressive of realities, instead of delu- 
sions. Women I hold to be practical beings, and we 
should therefore both address them in the language of 
practical life, and seeibat the words, on the other hand, 
put into their mouths are of the same nature. 1 would 
have 41 lover frankly to tell his mistress avhat sort of 
house he would propose to set up for her, in the event 
of her agreeing to take him. Let hint cease to sing, 

‘ Wilt thou come to the bower I have shaded for thee V 
and in winning terms desire her to accompany him to 
the upholsterer’s, and see what a fine set of drawing- 
room furniture he thinks of appropriating. Let him 
make a candid exposition of the sound state of his 
account at the banker’s, and ask her opinion as to the 
contending charms of a barouefie and a clarence. On 
tie ladies’ side, the poetry should speak of spring 
chiefly with a regard to its fashions, and the rose as 
an ornament for the hair. Bonnets should have a 
prominent place, as befits the important position they 
Hold in ordinary ^conversation. I can imagine an 
ardent girl breathing forth her aspirations regarding 
a proper dress •for the next ball, the style of partners n 
she would like, and whom she would prefer to take 
her in to supper, in a strain of eloquence ‘such as 
the meeting soul may pierce.’ a A contrast between 
Edward’s handsome imperial anS Charles’s moustache, 
or a balance of considerations weighing the long legs of 
the former against the fine eyes of the latter, might 
furnish a subject far verse calculated to draw out the 
sympathies $>f the entire sex. All that rodomontade 
about becoming pirates* brides, and, even the gentler 
^nonsense of proposing fb go*to the greenwood, and 
there roam about eternally under , the light, of the 
moon, I would banish os inapplicable to 4he feelings 
of the actual young ladies of the world; I would 
substitute for it something expressive of their sense of 
the solid advantages which are to be # looked for on the 
female side in matrimony ; as a good jointure, a nice 
residence, Charles’s friends being such pleasant. people, 
and his income being sufficiently ample to, put most 
of the comforts of life within your power. Ih this 
way, songs for the piano would become true to nature. 
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which, as I have shewn, they are not at present ; and 
in this ^ay, I think, a social reform of no inconsider- 
able importance would be accomplished. 

1 I ( 

RICHES AT G ¥ I L D H A L L, 

The stranger in London, or ife thoughtful resident, 
who may be willing to pass into pheasant, stillness from 
the throngs of Cheapside, and spend a little while with 
profit— -though attached to it there be a regret more than 
transient — should turn down King Street into the most 
interesting old porcliway of the Guildhall of the city of 
London. Here, to the right, a modern doorway Aid 
staircase will lead him up into a small room containing 
the few antiquities possessed by the Corporation of 
London thence some winding-stairs will conduct him 
into the reading-room of the City Library, where the 
most urbane and kindly of librarians will take pleasure 
inflowing him what is preserved as corporate property 
of the prolific riches which research, excavation^ or 
accident, has given up from the generations of the 
past to those of the present. We use the word regret 
advisedly, and the feeling is shared by hundreds of 
the intellectual classes, wh’o conceive v.ith us, that the 
museum of the corporate body of London should he a 
splendid and truly national %hing, worthy alike the 
first city in the world, and of the relics of the mighty 
races who have lived, laboured, and died upon its soil. 
The amphora dug up in Cheapside ; the bronze 6tatue 
dredged from the Thames ; the Sa *on fibula, or swohl 
for. rd elsewhere, may pass into the hands of the 
* private individual, and be his }.irough purchase ; but 
abstractedly considered, and, indeed, in any enlarged 
view of right, they are national, or rather incorporate 
property, and as such, should he alone held and 
preserved. Hence, when we find the* public and 
domestic antiquities of London sown broadcast here, 
there, everywhere, and owing th&r preservation only 
to the intelligence and patriotism of private indivi- 
duals, it is a matter of infinite regret that tluire is 
no general receptacle to which the seller or presenter, 
of such heir-looms might resort with confidence. 

For several centuries prior to the Reformation, tl^ere 
can be little doubt that a few of such London anti- 
quities as were dug up, and escaped the destroying hand 
of bigotry or ignorance, were preserved here and there 
in the city monasteries. This fact, though not distinctly 
stated, may still be inferred from a mass of corroborative 
evidence; and amongst the more lettered of the 
monastic residents, there must have been many witff 
such tastes. In the noble priory of St Bartholomew 
the Great, in Smithfield, some relics of the kind were 
preserved ; and we may bo sure that even those ages 
occasionally produced an intelligent* noble oy citizen, 
;# who treasured in his city-house the classic urn or 
Gothic ornament. With the Reformati&i, a new class 
of men arose, though their vocation was rather to 
gather for the. purpose of record than preservation. 
Of this class were Liland, Camden, Norden, Stow, 
‘and Speed. But it was with the Trudescant family, 
so far as is known, th#t the race of collectors began. 
In a catalogue published in 1656 by Johif Tradescant, 
junior, of his museum, six articles of the Roman period 
are mentioned, though only one is distinguished by the 
name of the place where it wa| found. This collection 
passed into the hands of Elias Ashmole the antiquary, 
who, lidded to it considerably ; and previous to its 
transmission to Oxford in 1682, it was probably 
enriched with many specimens of London antiquities 
discovered after ttya Great Fire. 

, This last-mentioned event, by bringing to li&ht so 
many Roman remains, gave considerable impetus to 
the spirit of research and preservation. An intelligent j 
apothecary named Corners, was amongst the most 
diligent of these collectors*, and through his means, a 1 
vast number of Roman vessels and other articles were 


brought together. Bu£ 4 having, * as Dr Woodward 
expressed in a letter to Wren, ‘ nothing but the returns 
of his profession to. depend upon/ Coniers’s collection, 
X’ither at his death or previously, was purchased by Dr 
Woodward himself, of whose extraordinary museum it 
Jiencefortli formed a par{. *Ye£ dispersion was again 
its fate. At Dr Woodwryft’s own death in 1728, such 
parts of his museum m were not bought by the 
University of Cambridge, were 4 sold by auction at Mr 
Cooper’s in the Great Pitftzn, Cogent Gardfcn,’ jn a 
thirty-throi» days’ sale, the last three of which were 
o&uritf by the celebrated .Roman ejijfld and other 
antiquities. The collectors contemporary with COniers 
and Woodward wore Dr Harwood, Bagford^the gnti- 
quarinn bookseller, and a gentleman named Kemp. 
The collection of the lat.ejj was sold in 1717. It was 
chiefly remarkable for tv'o terra-cotta lamps, fopnd on 
the site of Old St Pay^l their discovery and appearance 
constituting the facts on which contemporary writers, 1 
and others long after, built thoir assumption, that a 
Roman temple, dedicated to Diana, had occupied the 
same spot. But this assumption even Wren’s dis- 
coveries had already negatived. The mass of pottery 
found in all directions being accounted for by two 
self-proved circumstances : one, that a grdht imrial- 
ground lmd existed there from time immemorial, the 
Roman cists being rcoccupied Ify Saxon interments; 
the other, that at the south-west corner of St Paul’s, 
and just above Ludgate, the^ Romans had possessed a 
pottery on a laree scale. 

From the sale of Kemp’s collection till the close of 
tliCjfightecnth century, the collectors of London angi- 
quities were still few. The fcistes and tendencies of 
the age obviously negatived any enlarged spirit of 
research or archaeological induction. Such few anti- 
quities as were found, passed into collections like those 
of Strawberry Hill ,^what else existed of the dilettante 
spirit, wasted itself in acquiring grotesque china and 
fiddle-faddles of the same kind. Things thus remained 
tii>l within the last twentj^five (ft* thirty years. Then 
began to ar&e a remarkable class of men, who, as 
though prompted by the sagacity and expressed desire 
of the illustrious Wren, have, by tlxfir research and 
labours, raised metropolitan archaeology to its present 
high Standard. * 

The rebuilding of the Royal Exchange andfLondon 
Bridge opened two great storehouses to the antiquarian 
collector. From the latter, Mr Roach Smith procured 
some of the chief riches in his remarkable collection ; 
the former gave t*ie objects of interest we are about to 
describe. 

The reader may recollect that the old Royal Exchange, 
built after the Great Fire, and immortalised oy ]the 
pamphftts and pillory of the illustrious Defoe, was* 
burnt down in January 1838. Upon taking measures 
feyr its rebuilding, the Gresham committee, with whom 
the matter rested, wisely specified in their contract of 
work, that all antiquities brought to light should be 
preserved, and considered ad the property of the corpo- 
ration. But this specification seems only to have been < 
partially carried out, as many relics found were 
dispersed, and are now to be foun<^ in private 
collections. 9 • - 

The first excavations, which included the eastern, 
portion ofl»tJic «»ld Royal Exchange, gave put few relics 
,of antiquity— -the spot having, as was evident, been, ; . 
already disturbed to the depth of the Roman level jK) 
and from tiles and fragments brought to light, building^ 
and walls had already been removed. ^This might 
taken j)laca*on the first buildfhgaof ^te E^nhangje^f! 
1566-1569, or, more probably, on its rebuilding ^ 
the Great Fire, as Wren's foundations Were generally ! 
laid as low as those of Roman London; In ma&fag 
further progress, the soil was found still mors disturbed. . 
Thirty-two wjess-pools were opened- few 

objects of curiosity were found. In ; ApriFlS4i, in 


destroying the western wall of C tlie merchants’ ar^i of 
the old Exchange, the workmen discovered that this 
had been erected partly on some spall but interesting 
remains of a Roman building, evidently still standing ( 
in situ , and resting on the native gravel. Amongst 
these remains were? Roman bricks, and the bases of i 
two large pedestals, one cbyered with stucco, and 
moulded, and still shewing traces of colouring. Upon 
proceeding further, where these small remains of 
Roman \^rk ceaseej to affdff! a support for the vails 
of the Exchange, outpiles and sleepers w^rc found ; 
beneath these, ,ngain, an older rubble-wall and lupndff- 
tions. On removal, this ancient work was disfnvered 
to bq founded on whqt was considered a large pit or 
pond, sunfc thirteen feet lower through the gravel, 
quite down to the clay, Rut it was much more 
likely to have been the pleura of outfall for a largo 
sewer-^the stercoraceous broken pottery, 

the remnants of leathern-work, and the vast m:iss # of 
miscellaneous, articles .found therein, being a certain 
indication. If it was not this, it must have been one 
of 'those rubbish-pits so invariably found outside the 
walls of Roman towns ; for Londinium proper did not 
extend northward beyond the line of the present 
CheapsyieJ and the flow of the Wallbroolc, then a con- 
siderable stream, to the west of tins vast rubbish-pit, 
could have admitted ift) more than scattered suburban 
dwellings. Prom tbe date of the coins found, it seems 
probable that the pit was built over about sixty-five 
years before the Roman poVer ceased in Eritain. 

The pottery, which we now proceed* to look at, is, 
with scarcely an exception, fragmentary. The rempqpts 
of twfi amphora? are both«of a very coarse and common 
description ; but a large rnortarium— a vessel used 
for culinary purposes, and shaped sSmcwhat like a 
marble mortar of the present day — is not only almost 
perfect, but one of tbe most beautiful we have ever 
seen. Near its spout, and across the chqpneled rim, 
the name of the potter is stamped between two lines of 
leaves, and this stands out freshly as the day it vac 
impressed. Amongst the brns, vases, cups* and pipkins 
(oliula), are some good forms ; and a lew of the smaller 
vessels used for pouring out unguents and perfumes in 
drops, are remarkable lor the beauty of the outpouring 
lip. The specimens of Samian wart* are scanty* and 
all impe|fect; but most of the fragments have the fine 
coralline hue of the true ware, a^l arc varied and 
graceful in decoration. One S2?ecinjcn is remarkable, 
as yet exhibiting the leaden rivet with which the vessel 
was originally mended. The terracotta lamps are 
likewise mostly fragmentary. One, of pale-coloured 
earth, is rare, for having been formed without a handle. 
It is iiU^ressed with the head of an empress; it was 
\bund in one of the old cess-pools referred fl>, and 
broken by the pickaxe during excavation. The lamps 
of darker hue weaisa metallic look, as though originally 
gilded ; but this lias proceeded from their long enclosure 
in decomposing animal-remains. Their most interest- 
ing feature is, that in an, the traces left by the wick in 
ii burning are as distinctly visiffle as though the flame 
had only died out yesterday. 

The specimens of Roman glass are likewise fragmen- 
tary. They &re chiefly the remains of vessels of the 
common Aretian manufacture, which jvas but little 
valued, compared with the rare and costI^(*y£ta?/ina, 
made in, aid brought from Egypt. Some or these frag- 
ments once belonged to bottles of rectangular shape, 
which had usually low rfbeks and short handles ^others 
formed part of rjRmd flashes With longer necks ; others 
were like.brofu^ vaafj'ir basins, cast with fhick flutes; 
or with concentric circles ; and others resemble 

the phials of , the middle ages. Most of these specimens 
have the metallic and iridescent appearance peculiar 
to ancient glass, and arising from its long interment. 

; The rubbish-pit referred to, gave up an* unusual 
; amount of tablets and styles for writing. {Some of the 


former are very interesting. As they lie within the 
case assigned to them, they look like cork, c^r some 
very dry wood. With the exception of the outer sides * 
forming the covers, the wooden leaves have a border or 
margin averaging three-eighth a of an inch in breadth ; 
within this, the* wood is slightly channeled from top to 
bottom ; this, of course 1 , for the better retaining of the 
lfoax on which, the wfiting was made. Another inte- 
resting fhet connected with several of these tabelhie 
is, that the creases made by the strings which bound 
the leaves together are still distinctly visible. , These 
tabellae were all found thirty-one feet below the level 
of jfiodcrn London. The styli, or pens, are very various. 
The majority seem to be made of iron, whilst there are 
others of brass and bronze. Some are good in form ; 
the worn appearance of the erasing end shewing how 
much they had been used. One shews where it had 
been mended ; another* formed of brass, has the erasing 
end circular, and slightly concaved like a spoon, for 
collecting the wax from the surface of the tablet. 

The miscellaneous antiquities embrace some curious 
things: — Fragments of Roman armour; fibula?, or 
brooches ; a portion of a spatula, or surgeon’s plaster- 
spreader, formed of bronze, tho handle being well- 
shaped, and terminating in a ring ; brass eyelets, rings, 
and box-clamps; instruments for the bath; small- 
tooth combs formed of wood ; pins in bronze and brass ; 
knives ; needles, pincases ; weaving-bobbins ; a bodkin 
of ivory; forceps, or rather tongs; salt-spoons; the 
remains of a steelyVd-balance ; and tesserae, or dice. 
Of these, the fragment* of the combs are clumsy 
centre of one is very > hick, the teeth eloping off on 
each side, and, compared to what we use at present, 
more like lumps of wood than combs. If the Romans 
gave more elegance of form to many common things, 
mo immeasuntfdy excel them in many points of adap- 
tation and utility: this is especially tho case with 
respect to knives. Tnougli it must be admitted that 
time and long interment, have done much to destroy 
the specimens of domestic knives in thift and other 
collections, still owing to the imperfect knowledge the 
Romans had of manipulating iron, or of converting it 
intonated, as the scoria* of the Roman forges scattered 
over Britain still shew, there can be no doubt that 
a Sheffield knife of the present day had no likeness 
in the widest domains of the Caisars. The pair of 
tongs, though black from time and rust, are, if Roman, 
great curiosities. They are about thirteen inches and a 
half in length, the bow being formed without a handle ; 
afid were probably used for the fires of the hypocausts, 
or warming- apparatus. Our archa?ological collections 
contain so few domestic implements and utensils of the 
Roman period, as to make these unique. The remark- 
able collection of*Mr William Chaffers contains two 
bronze cooking- vessels or pans, one with a long handle < 
of beautiful foAi ; but the food of the Romans consist- 
ing principally of soups and stews, there can be little 
doubt that it was cooked in earthen-vessels set on 
stoves. Some of the mortaria in Mr Roach Smith's 
collection still shew distinct manes of the fire. 

Imbedded in the chalk-steeniqg on the south side of 
this rich receptacle of the domestic remains of Roman 
London, was found* a mason’s gouge. Though some- 
what corrugated, it is still well preserved and defined. 

It is more than ten inches in length, and of considerable 
^thickness. Another gouge, brbken and imperfect, was 
also found, as well as portions of both ft saw and an 
auger; likewise a bolt-rivet, linchpins, and a large 
Quantity of various siaed nails. One of the last is 
eight inches long; and all have larger heads than 
nioderif nails, the flange of one side usually standing 
out broader than the other. 

The remains of leather-work, found principally on 
the western side of the great rnbbish*pi^ were consi- 
derable; so much so, as to, give rise to the idea at the 
time, that there had been shops in this vicinity, one or 
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which was a taberna sutrina , or shop of a shoemaker. 
But tlijs we think wholly improbable. The masses of 
leather — principally the remains of worn-out shoes and 
sandals — were amongst the natural accumulations of a 
rubbish-pit, or the outfall of a sewer. Though not so 
varied or so well preserved as Mr Roach Smith’s, 
this collection of leather-wort has some interesting 
specimens. Amongst the sohte ,* or sandals, are sortie 
still retaining a portion of the slight, sharp, yet broad- 
headed nails by which the layers of soles were held 
together. A few of these, from their strength and 
workmanship, and the peculiarity of the broad pro- 
truding-headed nails, must have been the sandalf of 
soldiers; and several specimens still retain a portion 
of the strap which passed between the great and 
second toes, and united with the fastening round the 
ankle. These remnants of ancient leather-work are 
chiefly black, and still retain considerable polish. The 
efopidv, or latcbct- shoes, have some exquisite speci- 
mens ; they have belonged to females, and yet «hcw 
where worn by the tread of the foot, and tlfe mark 
caused by the fillet or tie which drew the l.itchets 
together. Tn fact, so beautiful is this class of shoes, 
here, as in other collections, not only in an artistic 
sense, but as suited to the anatomy of the foot, that it 
might he well if modern shoemakers would look in 
this direction. The majority of shoes, those of females 
especially, arc so devoid of taste, and unsuited to the 
foot, that a lesson might he taken from these, made 
and worn some seventeen hundred ’years ago. Viewed 
#n 4his Ijght, as well as in cr mtless others, wo sec 
the desirableness of concentrating collections of this 
kind, as well ns making them accessible, not only 
to the dilettante few, hut to the less-lettered many, 
who, ignorant of esoteric principles, or indifferent to 
historical inductions, would yet reap *ideas for the 
improvement of the manipulative arts, that eventually 
might give new grace and forniWo the commonest of 
daily things. , 

From Ihe'Vast mass of leather found in the excava- 
tions for the new Exchange, and on other sites of 
Londinium, and from the evident skill with which the 
skins had been prepared, there can be little dpubt 
that the Romans were excellent tanners, used leather 
for a multitude of purposes we cannot now define, and 
had tanneries in several situations which w'ere then 
outside the walls. Traces of an extensive work of 
this kind were discovered in Bartholomew Lane some 
years since. 

At a depth that must place their great antiquity 
beyond all cavil, several other things of much interest 
were found— amongst them, the horns and antlers of 
deer, in fine preservation, ox-horns, shells, and fir-cones. 
But the most curious was the half*of a small smooth 
, walnut-shell, found thirty-five feet in the lowest 
excavation of the works. Hitherto, it*had been sup- 
posed that the walnut-tree was introduced into 
Britain in tho. sixteenth century; but the discovery of 
this relic in a place ^vhicli had previously remained 
closed for fourteen hundred and seventy years, carries 
back its growth to abjut three centuries after the first 
recorded introduction of the walnut into Europe. This 
fruit was brought into Europe from£?yria about a.i>. <J7, 
and introduced by the Romans into Spain at a date not 
much later. This transmission makes it probable 
that the legionaries effected tfie same result in England,, 
not only with the walnut, but other fruits, and that 
the magnifkent walnut-trees cherished round the great 
abbeys in the middle ages, were the offspring of such 
as had borne fruit in Roman Britain. The ox-horns, 
like others found # on Roman sites, have belonged to the 
beautiful breed of cattle indigenous to Britain ; and as 
wo stoop and turn over the dusty cores, the imagination 
revisits those jetense forests which then encompassed 
^ondon in so, extraordinary a degree, and the herds 
which roamed through their fastnesses# So dense was 


thislwoodland, *as in f&me places to be impervious to 
all hut the axe <?f the legionaries, pven centuries later, 
Mathew of Paris* in referring to the road between 
London and Bt Albans, uses thetstrong expression, ‘the 
dread woods.* 

The excavations for tlid new Royal Exchange brought 
to light a considerably umbtr of coins of various 
periods, as well as earthenware of the middle ages, but 
none of the latter of any great value.* * 

Another curious, and '^mewhat important fact, as 
shedding xmcb new light upon the early history of 
Boinjon, was ascertained by this and contemporary 
cxcavafrons - namely, t hat (lie marsh* to the north of 
the city bad been in a great measure artificially con- 
structed, for the purpose of strengthening tfic defences 
of the w'all ; and that /,.t the Roman period, possibly 
throughout, the grouiurnaTl been no otherwise marshy 
than with such dank.^laocs as lie in the hollow^ of all 
woodlands. This pfan of military defence was, more- 
over, much more Danish or Saxon than Roman, and one 
natural to races originally inhabiting low-lying levels 
and Bea-bords. The further discovery of a Roman 
sewer across London Wall, through ground perfectly 
dry, and with even the coarse grass lying yet unrotted 
amidst the mould, threw even stronger iiglrt upon this 1 
induction as to the ancient condition of the site of 
London. Are not facts like llutsc worth all that 1ms 
been handed down to us by fable-weaving monks 
and historians ? 

Such are the few facts we (lave been enabled to gather 
respecting the Antiquities preserved by the corporation 
of Lqydon ; but a vexed question, and one of groat 
importance, remains behind* To whom belong* flic 
duty of gathering and preserving collections such as 
Ibis ? Is it the Corporation of London, or the trustees 
of the British Museum? Both, as it would seem, 
repudiate the nob’r duty ; for both, within a short 
time, havc t negatived the purchase of Mr Roach 
Smith’s museum, which has a European fame, and 
which, apart from the e.yessiv* interest attached to 
it, has another as great m its way — that of proving, 
if proof were needed, of what self-sacrifice men are 
capable when in pursuit of an absorbing intellectual 
benefit. But the Corporation of London "would seem 
to think that this*duty belongs to the trustees of the 
British Museum ; and they, in spite of the pleadings 
of their own ^iftiigals, and of eminent men of every 
kind, ignore it altogether. If general opinion be taken 
as a criterion, it is decisive that the British Museum 
should be the nepository of the national antiquities ; 
and in the words of Mr Roach Smitlj, that the city 
should be the possessor and preserver of its own 
‘ title-deeds.* Our idea is the same ; for cveft when 
the trusteeship of the British Museum is remodelled^ 
still we must recollect that the centuries and the area 

be represented are vast, and the space to be afforded 
in the national collection necessarily a limited one* 
Where, then, can be a place for special city antiquities 
so fitting as the city itself?— from the graves and 
rubbish-pits of which lnffc come these relics of count- g 
less generations. The corporation, possessing a nucleus 
such as we hove described, would soon enrich itself. 
Every year gives some discovery of relics; and the 
improvements, likely to take place in connection with 
the Thames, will throw open new and prolific sources 
of antiquarian remains. Not many weeks ago, a small 
collection of antiquities, dug up in London, and the 
property of Mr Chaffers, of Watling Street, was sold 
by Sotheby and Wilkinson, iynong$ti«jvhich were gome 
Roman kefs that we have neve#*8f$n excelled. If only 
as works of art, and as significant of the grefft amount 
of geometrical knowledge posafessed by the Romp 
artificers, they should have been preserved for the 
nation, to say nothing of the interest attached to them 
as the reSult of city excavations, and as throwing light 
upon dom&tic usages, and the existence of slavery 
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in Roman Britain, The v&it amount of kev^ and 
occasionally of lockp, found on all Roman sites, supplies 
the induction that slavery then, as now, was a condition 
of servitude iiycompatible with trust, and that the 
means thus taken to secure property were of a most* 
elaborate and systematic kind. ' , 

But the whole question ^British antiquities is at 
present so widely and ably advocated, that their neglect 
by tltese in authority cannot much longer exist. Mr 
Iihind’s vxtremely^ able pamphlet,* and the intended 
appbal of Mr Roach .Smith’s friends to ^parliament, 
cannot but be ^productive of benefit. Before long, Ve 
may hope to see a decent proportion of thodff large 
funds granted by tl^p nation for the purposes of its 
national ihuseum, applied to the use and enlargement 
of the British section of antiquities. In tliis case, 
there may be some chande Vf our obtaining, in the 
word^ of Lord Ellesmere, 4 a y je partmcnt worthy of 
the nation/ 

Notwithstanding thjs advance, the city might \Vith 
propriety secure the more legitimate of its own 
treasures ; and, in a museum worthy of London, 
illustrate in detail what, in the national museum, could 
be alone presented under a general point of view. 


THE BABY-TROOPER. 

On the 11th of December 1808, the chief part of the 
British army in Spain marched out of Salamanca. 
The weather was cold and winterly and the road 3 
almost impassable through the heavy rains ; but the 
tA)op3 were full of hope and courage, believing that 
they were advancing to certain victory. Confident in 
their general and in their own prowess, they wished 
for nothing better than to meet the troops of that 
hostile nation which was then s^feking to grasp the 
world. In the rear of the advancing army were 
numbers of large wagons, which moved on ratli^r 
heavily over the rough roads. Many $f them were 
used for the conveyance of military stores and baggage ; 
others formed the hospital, and were filled with men 
who were unable to march in their proper place, 
through Bickness or fatigue. Othe$ wagons still, con- 
tained Hie wives, with their children, of the officers and 
soldiers who had been allowed a?company their 
husbands in the campaign. 

In one of these, but imperfectly pioteetod from the 
piercing wind, lay a young female, who appeared to be 
in extreme sickness. Her delicate form seemed very 
ill fitted to encounter the discomforts and dangers of 
>a long march in that inclement season of tlfc* year. 
She was the wife of Captain Gordon, of the — High- 
landers, whom she had accompanied from England, 
when his regiment was ordered to the Peninsula. The 
fatigue of the march through Portugal, with the effects 
of exposure to the unfavourable weather which pre- 
vailed, had greatly impaire%% constitution that was 
naturally feeble. Moreover, a short time before leaving 
Salamanca, she had given birth to a child, and, not- 
withstanding the weak state of her health, had passed 
through that crisis in a manner that # siftpassod the 
hopes of her friends. The fresh claims upon her care 
and attention inspired her with unexpected strength ; , 
and when it was proposed for her to reipain behind, 
for a time at least, in Iklamanca, she declared*herself 
equal to the fatigues of {he march, and preferred any 
inconvenience/o adjuration from her husband. And 
as it appeared very uncertain what course the army 
would take, and whether it would return again to that 
: city, she was allowed to accompany it in its progress. 
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Among the few females who had accompanied the 
army, was the wife of a veteran sergeant in Captain 
Gordon’s company, who acted as nurse to th£ young 
mother. « Little Sandie — for the child had been named 
‘ Alexander — was committed to her almost exclusive 
care ; and he was fortunate in finding a kind protector, 
since sh^pn whom the task properly devolved was 
h'Uite unanle t,o disclftrge it. 

The favourable change in Mrs Gordon’s health which 
had inspired those about her with hopes of her recovery, 
proved to be only delusive, and she grew daily weaker 
and less fitted for the hardships of the march. Her 
dagger became so apparent, that her husband at last 
decided to leave her at the first town on their course 
where proper comforts and attei^lance could be pro- 
cured, intrusting her to the care of Mrs Maggie (as she 
was commonly termed), the nurse before alluded to. 
Tliis was the more netessary, as the British were now 
approaching the vicinity of the enemy, who v*ire 
a waiting their advance in large force, and a general 
action Svas expected very shortly to take place. Cap- 
tain Gordon felt that he should find great difficulty in 
persuading his wife to this separation in a foreign 1 
land ; but as itiwas the only chance of preserving her 
life to him, and to her infant son, he hoped to reconcile 
her to the measure. CW the 23d of December, the 
British arrived at Saldana. Soult’s division of the 
French army was encamped at a short distance, and 
the English general at once made his dispositions for 
attacking him. liV^his town, then, Captain Gordon 
wished to leave his Vfelpless family; but hjg pmpo^» 
was prevented by the Unexpected order for an inline- ! 
diate retreat. Intelligence had«been received of the ; 
advance of several powerful bodies of troops from } 
various quarters, threatening to enclose the British 
and cut off their communications. The retreat com- 
menced early the next morning, and the troops pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards Galicia. To leave 
the sick lady behind at this juncture seemed still more 
distressing than before ; but it soon became evident j 
that, if she accompanied the troops any further, she j 
'would die under the fatigue ; and, her consent being ! ! 
with great difficulty obtained, it was resolved to sock |j 
an “asylum for her in the town of Castro Gonzalo, ji 
which they expected to reach on the following day. j ! 
Regaining his dreary tent, her husband spent the j 
greater part of the night in sad reflection. Thoughts 
of his early life crowded upon him — of that pleasant 
village among- the hills where his first years had been 
Spent, and where he had first known his future wife as 
an amiable arid beautiful child ; thoughts of a long j 
separation, of returning to find her more amiable and 
beautiful than ever, but an orphan and friendless — of j| 
the frank trustfulness with which she gave her hand \\ 
to be thd bride of a soldier, and to share the chances j j 
and dangers <jf war. But a few months before, so v* 
blooming, cheerful, and happy ; how sad was the con- ! j 
trast now ! Her life, as it were, trembling doubtfully 
in the balance — another life dorendent, upon hers : and | 
as for himself, the first battle might sever the links that * j 
bound them, and leave these lo»jed ones more helpless i 
and desolate still. At length; commending’ himself j 
and them to the sare of a protecting Providence, lie 
dismissed gloomy thoughts, and tried to compose 
himself to slumber. 

But long before the late morning had broken, he was 
roused from his sleep by the drums beating to arms ; 
and leaping to his feet, found that the presence of a 
large body of the enemy's cavalry had been reported in | 
the neighbourhood, and that an attack in force was 
anticipated. Tho British horse wete in readiness to 
charge, and infantry were prepared to support them, if 
required. Later in tho day, as the English were near- 
ing the town, the French cavalry appeared , at a short 
distance, and were immediately attacked by an inferior 
force of British dragoons, who succeeded in routing 
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then), and took many prisoners. A further attack was 
expected, and every precaution was taken; but the 
day passed off without any further traces of the foe. 
While these things were occurring, howevm:, an event 
took place which deeply concerned the chief subject! 
of our narrative. The troops having advancod very 
rapidly in the morning, to secure the shelter of thd 
town in case of attack, a part ,'jf the wagroi-trairi k&d 
been left at a considerable distance behind, and the 
guard in charge of it, on discovering thisjj urged the 
drivers to greater speed. The ground being very heavy 
with the incessant rains, this rapid transit was both 
difficult and dangerous ; and they had not proceeded 
far in this way, before the wagon in which Mrs Gordon 
lay was overturned, the wheels being broken. In the 
hurry of the advamie, alarmed at the distance at which 
they were left, and the sounds which reached them of 
cavalry-trumpets and the report of carbines, the rest 
the train passed on, and the shattered vehicle 
remained behind. The Spaniards who drove the jnulcs, 
observing this, cut the traces ; and, instead o£ remain- 
ing to repair the accident, followed the others at the 
top of their speed. The sick lady and her infant were 
thus left, with no other companion than Maggie, who 
seemed stupified and overwhelmed at the calamity 
which had befallen them. 4im c *dy recovering herself, 
however, she proceeded to extricate her charge from 
the ruins, when she found Mrs Gordon quite insensible 
from the fright and shock she had sustained. In this 
condition, exposed to the freezing atmosphere, she 
reclamed for some time : at 1/ ngth returning to con- 
sciousness, she intimated faint *y to her companion that 
she was dying, and^Maggie Baw that it was too true. 
Her first impulse was to send a messenger to Captain 
Gordon, that, if possible, he might witness the last 
moments of his wife : on hurriedly pressing this, she 
was answered by a look which told her mistress’s dying 
wish mo9t plainly. Maggie stepped to take the infant, 
hut the mother’s arms closed convulsively around her 
babe, and ,so she left him fti that embrace, homing to 
find some one near who wojuld take the sad message to 
Captain Gordon. She went a long distance, however, 
without meeting with a single person ; and at length, 
giving up the matter as hopeless, and seeking to retrace 
her steps, she discovered that, iu her agitation, and in the 
fog which prevailed, she had missed the track. Finally, 
instead of returning, as she wished, to her dying mis- 
tress, she found herself on the bank of a large river, 
and at a* considerable distance from Castro Gonzalo. 

Distressed 'beyond measure at this misfortune, 
Maggie arrived towards evening at the bridge which 
conducted into the town. It was kept by a body of 
English troops, who directed her to the quarter occu- 
pied by Captain Gordon’s regiment* In words broken 
by grief, she narrated to the afflicted hfisband the 
events of the day, who immediately obtained leave tb 
take a guard of men, and return to the spot where the 
accident had occurred. Arrived there, they found the 
body of the Captain’s lady ; life had apparently left her 
some hours before ; %c hoar-frost had settled on her 
hair, and the limbs were stiffened with extraordinary 
rigidity. Of the imlnt, nothing was to# be seen ; they 
searched all round the spot w'ith.torches, but in vain. 
He had evidently been removed by son»p person who 
liad witnessed, or come up after, the mother’s death. 
Then they noticed that the* covering wliich had been 
thrown over the corpse, leaving nothing but the fadfc 
exposed, embroidered with the eagle, and bore the 
initials * G, de B.,’ with the title of one of the French 
regiments. It was, in fact, the cloak of a French 
cavalry soldier. 4 • 

A grave was hastily dug by the roadside, and tho 
remains of the departed, so youthful and beloved, were 
tenderly placed in it. The funeral was consecrated by 
the sorrowiof the desolate husband, and by the tears of 
the rude soldiers who joined in it, and then they left 


hoi to her qqiefc slumber. The peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood, hearing the melancholy history, placed a 
rude cross to mark the site of the* tomb. 

Shortly after Maggie’s departure in quest of a 
messenger, a troop of the enemy’s cavalry, that was 
hoveling on the rear of ’the retreating army, arrived at 
the scene of the accident* we have related. They found 
Mrs Gordon at the po^it of death, and she expired in 
their presence. The officer in command, observing 
that the infant sho embra was Jiving, and apparently 
healthy, compassionated its forsaken condition.* Difl- 
tnomiting, he took the child’ from the grasp of hia 
ill-t&ed mother, and turning gaily*if> his men, held 
him out in his arms, saying: 

‘ t Now, mes enjans , which of you will foluntfeer to 
be nurse to this bantlctfg ? This young leopard’s cub 
shall have the eagle /pr* a foster-mother. What say 
you, my friends ? ’ loud laugh followed thd sugges- 
tion, and several dr the troop sprang forwaru to ease 
t?lcir leader of his strange burden. It was committed 
to the care of a young corporal,* who said, as he received 
the child : .» 

There will he some work for Jeanne here, mes frerjss, 
which will find her better employment than telling her 
eternal taleB about her husband, who was killed at 
Marengo, and her beau e/aiyon, who got himself drowned 
in the Seine.’ <$ 

1 Good, Francois,’ said the captain. ‘ Jeanne shall 
nurse him for us; and, since these English have left him 
here to die, we will adopt him, messieurs, as our child, 
and he shall b# called he Cavalier Poupon ' — (The Baby- 
Trooper). ‘ 

*S(3r saying, he covered thtf lifeless mother with* his 
own cloak, after gazing for a few moments with groat 
interest upon her features. The tears were glistening 
in his eyes when he remounted, saying to JiiniBelf as 
he did so : * 

1 So young, and so unhappy ! But it is tho fate of 
Avar.’ f 

Towards 4he close of the summer of 1815, a traveller, 
youthful in appearance, but bearing the marks of 
suffering and ill health, arrived a$ a pleasant village 
in the west of Scotland. lie was dressed in plain 
attire, hut his hearing at once denoted his military 
profession. It was one of those arrivals so^ojnnmon at 
that period in every part of tho kingdom, when soldiers, 
wounded in the closing battle of the French wars, came 
wearily to their native homes, many of them to a 
speedy death, mid many more to spend their remaining 
days as maimed and disabled witnesses to 1 the glory 
of war.’ 

The traveller in question was Captain, m*v Major 
Gordon. He had fought with his regiment throughout 
the whole war in the Peninsula; and when, in 1814, 
it was ordered to America, he ^emamed behind at 
^Vienna. The loss of his wife, and the mysterious dis- 
appearance of his child, had sensibly affected his health 
and spirits; ami in the engagements in which he had 
taken part, lie had fought w ith a reckless bravery tha(| 
seemed to court death. Latterly, however, his mind, 
tempered by time and religion, had become less gloomy ; 
and his stay on tl*5 continent, after peace had been 
proclaimed, v\ as partly to Recruit his enfeebled consti- 
tution, gnd partly to institute some inquiries as to tho 
fate of liifi child. Jn the campaign which followod tho 
escape from Elba, Major Gordon obtained permission 
to attach himself to another Highland regimenty and 
fought in the final struggle Watq|loo, where hewas 
severely wounded. He spentofiagy Wjeks in 'Brussels , 
in a 9 most critical condition ; and when at fost he was 
able to travel by easy stages towards his own country, 
it was with the conviction that he could long 
survive his injuries. Thus, after seven years' absence, 
he revisited the place of his birth. His sole surviving 
relative. was an aged aunt, and with her, Among the 
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scenes of his youth and early loVe, he wished to s^end 
the rest of his time pn earth. 

Shortly after his arrival here, he received a visit 
from one who l^pd been connected -with- his greatest 
misfortunes. Poor Maggie, her husband having; been 
killed in battle three years' before, had returned a 
widow to her own couiftry. *A small pension, granted 
her in consideration of her hu^iand’s services, provided 
for hef wants ; arid Maggie, well skilled in nursing, and 
kind of heart, wa^ the gCfccral friend of the whole 
countrywide. When $hc heard of Majoa Gordon’s 
return, she trudged over thirty miles of hill andmoAr 
to the village where he was living. The meeting fneased 
the invalid, even while it freshened the remembrance 
of hfs sorfows. He told Maggie of the purpose for 
which ho had remained on thftfc continent, and lamented 
that his present enfeebled* s»te would prevent him 
from carrying it out. His thoirkhts dwelt incessantly 

► on his lost child ; he continually referred to him in his 
conversation, and in bis restless slumber often uttefed 
some broken exclamation respecting him. Maggie 
grieved sincerely at the shattered state in which she 
found the major, and would readily have employed all 
her skill in his behalf; but his relative, somewhat 
jealous ^pf ker attentions, claimed the undivided honour 
of nursing the wounded soldier. Thus thwarted in her 
good intentions, Maggie began to think whether she 
could not benefit the major by another service. The 
idea seemed at first too visionary ; but often as it was 
banished, it intruded itseflL* once more with increased 
weight. So, from thinking it over in Ifer own mind — 
for she mentioned her thoughts to no one — sjjie at 
leifgtfc* decided upon a course which few besides licr&lf 
would have been bold enough to follow. 

To persons less sanguine, the chAnce of success 
would probably have seemed so small that they would 
never have made the attempt. So anaiiy things might 
have occurred to render the inquiry frmtless — how 
unlikely that soldiers on the march, and Relonging to 
the enemy, should tmeun^ber themselves with a» 
infant; or, if they did, how probable tlrat it would 
only be to leave it at the first house they came to ; 
and how hopeless ^he chance of its surviving, deprived 
of maternal care, and exposed to the severity of the 
winter. Still, -she determined to sit forth uporf the 
search, for the journey, she thought but little of 
that, accustomed to long marches apd Jiard fare, and 
her hoard of savings would suffice to purchase neces- 
saries by the way. So, secretly furnishing herself with 
the French cavalry-cloak which Imd been found 
covering the dead body of the mother— and which 
had, been religiously preserved by Major Gordon — 
and pleading engagements in her own neighbourhood, 
\l& bade him farewell for a time. On the neA day, 
having-,put her home under charge of a neighbour, and 
provided herself with what she thought necessary, sh^ 
started on her adventurous journey, and made her 
way to Leith. Here she found a friend in the person 
of the port-master, toVhom she related the object 
t of her journey, and who kkWly undertook to pro- 
vide her a passport, and make the needful arrange- 
ments for her. A passage was procured in a Vessel 
that was to sefil in a day or two far Calais, the captain 
of which, having some idea of her business, when 
Maggie prudently wished to know the fare beforehand, 
declared resolutely that he would Sake nothing for her 
voyage. ' 

■ After a rough passage*, Maggie found herself .safely , 
landed on the shapes of France, a stranger in a strange 
unt^y the- language. She was not , 


P 6ra|ft*«f the -language. She was not 
$tteh in her undertaking, and ste set 
l the •read to Paris. It was now the 
jvember, and the weather was very 
travelling on foot ; but she was an 
and with her little bundle t>f fieces- 
i strapped on her shoulders like a 


knapsack, and sometimes balanced on her head, she 
trudged cheerfully along the road. Without meeting 
with many adventures, or suffering any great f incon- 
venience, Maggie arrived at the capital, after a steady 
‘march of nine days. Her first business was to act on 
the advice of her friend at Leith, and make her object 
known at ^hc office of the British consul. After a 
day’s delay, she was*admitted to an interview with 
the consul in person, who listened to her narrative 
with great interest, and expressed his willingness to 
help her to the utmost of his power. 

‘ But I much fear,’ said he, * that there will be 
difficulties in the way of which you have no idea. The 
cloak you shew me bus apparently belonged to a French 
officer of a certain regiment of caval|y, and if that officer 
could be found, lie would he the most likely person to 
inform you as to the fate of the child. The best way 
of proceeding, then, wcfald be to inquire of the colonel 
of that regiment whether any officer has been connect*! 
with* it whose name corresponds with these initials. 
But thfl French army lias been almost entirely dis- 
banded ; Paris is occupied, a9 you see, by the allied 
armies; and thus it will bo no easy matter to find out 
where the individual may be who recently commanded 
this regiment ; lie will, most probably, have left Paris. 
The only source from which you can get information 
on this point would be the prefect of police, and I 
should advise you to apply at his office. But stay — 
as you are a stranger in Paris, it will perhaps save 
some delay if I eoinrt^inicate with the prefect, and you 
can inquire here to-mdjrow for his reply.’ • * 

Maggie thanked thcY on sul, and retired. The next 
day, as soon as the office "was opened, she was m 
attendance; but the consul’s note had been merely 
acknowledged, and no definite answer had been sent. 
For several days she repeated her visit : still no further 
reply came. At last, information was forwarded that 
Monsieur Gamier, theoufficer in question, lmd lived for 

some months in the Rue ije , but having reason to 

fear tke new government, he had disappeared within 
the last few days, and was supposed to have withdrawn 
himself from the capital. The communication con- 
cluded with the promise, that if any intelligence 
respecting him should reach the prefect, it should be 
conveyed to the consul. Maggie had some hope 
that, by inquiring at his late residence, she might 
obtain some particulars as to his place of abode ; and 
she proceeded thither, in charge of a clerk from 
the consulate,* who was appointed to accompany 
hftr. But their inquiries at the hotel mentioned were 
fruitless ; the colonel had left it some time before, 
Avithout giving any address, or any indication of his 
future residence. Thus stopped at tho outset of, her 
inquiries, Maggie* now began to feel tho hopeless 
character of the errand on which she had come. She 
endeavoured tc^fmd out other members of the same 4 
regiment; but it bad suffered severely in the late 
battle, and the survivors were disbanded, and dis- 
persed throughout the country, |SO that she was still 
unsuccessful. The consul, thirfdng the search Alto- 
gether in vain, advised her to # return to Scotland, 
and he would undertake to inform Major Gordon if 
anything respecting* the child should come to light. 
But Maggi%* unwilling to relinquish her project, 
determined to remain a few days longer, hoping that 
some intelligence mightf reach her respecting the 
colonel. 

Meanwhile, she wandered about the street of Paris, 
less sanguine, it is true, but still not losing all hope. 
.The capital was fall of British, visitors at the time, 
and shfc met with many who listened to her Story 
with interest, and appeared to sympathise with her in 
her disappointment ; but all thought the case a hopeless 
one. One afternoon, when she had been about a fort- 
night in Paris, she was traversing rather gloomily one 
of the chief streets, after a fruitless visit to the consult 
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office. She was jostled by the crowd returning from a 
review of the allied troops, which had been held on the 
Champ! Elysees. A regiment of British infantry 
marched past to its quarters, and Maggie’s heart 
warmed to the well-known quick-step which the band 1 
was playing. She made hoi* way to the place of the 
review ; groups of the most Varied diameter were 
scattered over the ground ; soldiers of almost evetfy 
service in Europe, in all the diversity of •unifofm, 
promenading, or talking in companies, or paying their 
court to the dames of the capital. Maggie looked on 
wonderingly, though, amidst that collection of all that 
was strange, her own appearance attracted more notice 
than sho was probably aware of. Tier bronzed features, 
her gown of broad tartan, revealing more than usual 
of the home-knitted hose and buckled shoes, together 
with the military-cloak on her arm — she always carried 
that witli her— made many tun! and look at her as She 
phased by. She was accosted in her walk by the clerl£ 
■who had accompanied her to the colonel’s house a few 
days before, who was a countryman of hers, add felt a 
kind interest in her search. They fell into conver- 
sation, and as the young man asked many questions 
as to her experiences in the war, Maggie gratified his 
curiosity, and related many incidents of battle and 
danger which site had witnessed. As the evening drew 
on, the groups began to disperse, and they sat clown on 
a bench to rest at ter their walk. While she was nar- 
rating these details for the behoof of her companion, a 
personage enveloped in a cloak, wuo had been walking 
JistJessly to and fro, sat down TV’nr them. Apparently 
wrapped in his own thoughts, l 4 , paid no notice to them 
at first, but catching a part of the conversation, he 
turned round, and regarded them with apparent curio- 
si ty. Presently, his eye was arrested by the cloak 
which Maggie carried, and which happened to be so 
arranged at the time, that the eagle embroidered on it 
was exposed to the light of tib lamp opposite. A 
gloomy frown passed over Jiis face, as lie probably 
regarded it as spine of the booty taken in tlw late 
battles. Coming close to Maggie, he laid his hanj 
upon it, and said in a haughty tone, and in English : 

‘May I beg to know', madam, by what means ^you 
obtained possession of this cloak?* 

As Maggie was about to reply, her companion 
interposed. 

‘My friend, sir, is mo3t willing to give that infor- 
mation, but it must be to a person whom it concerns.’ 

‘And whom is it mflrc likely to concern,* returned 
the Frenchman, pointing to the number of the ref- 
luent, ‘ than me, who had the honour of commanding 
the brave corps whose number it bears ?’ 

‘Then you are Monsieur Gamier, late colonel of this 
regiment ? * • 

* It is so.* 

Maggie, finding the object of her soafeh thus unex- 
pectedly before her, immediately began her story ; but 
her excitement and her broad dialect together, rendered 
her unintelligible to Ihc officer, and the clerk was 
called in to her assismnee. As soon as M. Gamier 
understood that she flpught a child who had been lost 
during the retreat in Spain, be seized the cloak, and 
opening it wide, read the initials* that were marked 
upon it. « * » 

‘Ah!* said he; l je vois , je vow— you found it 
covering the body of a dead female ? ’ 4 

-‘And this woman,’ said the clerk, ‘ the nurse of the 
dead lady, l»s come from Scotland to learn, if possible, 
the fate of the infant who was left with her.’ 

But the officer was gazing, with evident emotion, on 
the cloak which fle still held in his hands, nnfl tears 
stood in his eyes as he said to hiraBelf: 

‘ Ah, pativre Gtiiseppe l ’ 

Maggie’s earnest impatience* could be restrained no 
longer. ’ 

‘For the love of Heaven, sir, if the bairn's alive, or 


ye itn anything anentliim, dinna keep me in suspense, 
for nis father, puir gentleman, is a /soldier like yoursel’, . 
and I ’d fain glad, his dying eyes wi* the sight o’ his 
son.’ • % 

‘Fey* anything I know,’ said the officer, ‘the child is 
yet alivo. And now hear what I have had to do with 
him. At the time you # Speak *of, I was a corporal in 
this regiment; my captain’s name was Guiscppe do 
Bardonne. lie had been made captain on the battle- 
field for Ins bravery. We%ere degr friends befor^ his 
promotion a and that did not aflect our friendship. Our 
ifgi^utwas part of the force under thg brave Marshnl 
Ney (hiring the campaign *in Spain* and it was my 
troop that found the corpse of tlyi lady you refer to. I 
remember it well. Guisenpe, tender as a woman, pitied 
the helpless infant ^ I toJfc it from his arms. The child 
was committed to the^iafge of Jeanne, the old vivan- 
diere of the regimen^ *w ho nursed him as temjprly as 
a mother. Tie returned with us to Madrid, and from 
thence into Portugal. As he pvw older, lie became 
the pet of the soldiers, who were delighted with his 
tricks and gambols, and he was always called by tire 
name which Giuseppe bestowed upon him — The Bab)*- v 
Trooper. In Portugal, I also was made captain, and I 
v as close to Guiscppe at Salamanca whcn*n cannon- 
ball struck him from bis horse, and he died in my 
arms. Last year, the vivaniicre who had taken 
charge of the child died of camp-fever, and lie was left 
to my care alone. ’When the army returned to ^’aris, 
defeated and broken down,*and we were called on to 
give up our aAns, I knew not what to do with my 
youm* charge. After much thought, I resolved to 
tai*e him to the Foundling Hospital, explain tiff* cir- 
cumstances in which he was found, and leave a sum 
of money to provide for him. This, I thought, would 
he more real kindness to him than to take him*with me 
in my wanderings. * A short time after, the Emperor 
returned to % France, and, with the rank of colonel, I 
joined his army. What followed, you know ; and I 
ain again a ruined and -suspected man. I cannot 
accompany you to the Foundling Hospital,’ lie re- 
sumed, after a pause, ‘ as I am in some danger here, 
and am about to leave Paris ; but yuu can apply there 
for the child, and state wliat I have told you. You 
havePa witness heft*, if one is needed.* 

Maggie’s impatience would not suffer her to f wait till 
the next day,fbut r she expressed her intention to go at 
once to the hospital. She poured out her thanks to 
the colonel as lie bade her farewell, telling her that he 
should hear of 4ier success from other quarters. It 
was late in the evening when they arrived there, 
and the institution was closed for the day; but on 
explaining the object of their visit, and on thfi appli- 
cation*of an official from the English consulate, thejr 
■were admitted. They stated to the superintendent the 
(Jptails of the case, and requested that the child might 
be restored to his parent. He replied that he would 
at once acquaint the proper authorities with the matter, 
and, if they approved of the evidence offered, the boy 
would be given into th?*r charge. Maggie’s request • 
to see him was complied with, and he was brought 
into the room. He was a fair-haired, ruddy boy, and 
Maggie immediately recognised a striking resemblance 
to liis lost moljier. Overjoyed at her successful search, . 
she almost smothered him with her caresses* and 
lavished every term of endearment upon him. While 
Maggie examined, with much emotion, a packet ajfcs* 1 ,' 
tabling the linen which he hJd worn when fowrid in : 
Spain, which had been deported thfcre with him, bier 
friendly cdtapanion explained «fo *him«L in the only 
language he could understand, the history of her 
undertaking, and told him of the* sick parent who was 
awaiting him at home. A few days after, the matter 
being arranged to the satisfaction of the authorities, 
he was gitrqp over to the care of Maggie, and prepa- 
rations wtr£ made for their speedy departure. 
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The story, however, having* got abroad, and 1 feV 
days intervening before they could leave Paris, Maggie 
found herself and her charge the objects of much curio- 
sity; many proofs of kind feeling, were given them, 
and many offers of money were made to her, t which* 
however, she resolutely declined. At last they fairly 
started on their joufney, *arid reached Scotland in* 
safety. Maggie had the satisfaction of finding the 
major in an imploved state of health, and having been 
prepared for the interview* his child was introduced 
to ms presence ; and tjius, after a long seizes of won- 
derful dangers and escapes, the father and his losm-lAst 
son were broujjfifi together.* In witnessing that effecting 
meeting, Maggie fel^ herself more than recompensed 
for All the* pains she liad taken to procure it. 9 
Little remains to be tolV Under careful atten- 
tion, and cheered by the Yn%)oked-for restoration of 
liis clnld, Major Gordon in tintorecovered his health. 
The faithful Maggie removed nSh neighbourly mini- 
strations to a nearer spot, and thenceforward her fime 
was divided between 'those duties and her long visits 
to the major’s residence. She lived long enough to 
see her youthful charge distinguished in honour and 
learning, and giving fair promise of excellence in more 
peaceful pursuits than those to which he was born. 


THE ‘NOCTES AMBROSIAN AC.’ * 
Tub republication of the Noctes Amhrosiarm of Professor 
Wilson has been generally approve^! of, with some 
exceptions. It is quite true, there are many coarse 
personalities in the boqjc. There are excisaWo pas- 
sages in Shakspeare ; yet who, on account of these 
objectionable bits, would object wholly to Shakspeare ? 
So is it with this singular series of tavern conversations 
and jollities. Make allowance f<V a few things, and 
you are rewarded with perhaps — take it fgr all in all — 
the most wonderful^ outpouring of comical extrava-. 
ganzas, vivacious descriptkms, eloquent and poetical 
dreamings and fancies, that English literature has 
anywhere in stor^ for you. 

Wilson flourished in Edinburgh between 181+ and 
1854, and was in all respects a noticeable marf. lie 
possessed a tall and handsome figure, a strikingly fine 
countenance, set off by a profusio*. of^fair locks, and 
the, most keen and beaming eye we ever saw in a 
human head. His youth had been jparked by many 
harmless eccentricities, and it was not without a struggle 
that he made his way into the chair of moral philosophy 
in the University. He was of a social disposition, and 
* a favourite of society. Taking, like Scott, )iis*polities 
from his fancy and his associations, he devoted himself 
in Blackwood ’a Magazine to effete conservatism ; which 
was unlucky. Yet no one ever cared about that. It 
was half nonsense, aifcl almost as good as any other 
t fun. There for many yearj,*he poured forth brilliant 
streams of natural eloquence, about passing events, 
new books, rural and natural' things of all kinds, 
Greek anthology, the men of the day : qften angrily 
satirical, often coarse, yet always manly and hero- like. 
Never was periodical literature so hajSpy cif a votary. 
Here now comes -his worthy son-in-law, Professor* 
Perrier, gathering up % selection of these fine tilings to 
form a sort of ngmumen{ to their author. 

The Noctes are^ntfhts ideally spent ift Ambrose’s 
Tavera'it Edinburgh by Christopher North (Wilson), 
the ostensible editor of the magazine, in company with 
the Etjrip^Shepherd (James Hogg), and a fictitious 

; ^ * Volumes I. II, Blackwoods, Edinburgh auj London. 


personage named Timothy Tickler. This tavern, by 
the way, we can say, on Wilson’s own authority, hq 
never entered but twice iri his life. The Shepherd 
Speaks iff Scotch, and, for the most part, gets the best 
things to Bay; .so that becomes altogether a curious 
commentary on the allegation of Sidney Smith, that 

northefn people Jjave no humour. It might be not 
ad>ad test of the sense of the ludicrous in the English, 
to put sqjme of Hogg’s descriptions before them — as the 
following contrast between a dragoon and what ho was 
in youth : — 

Shepherd. There’s equal quackery in a’ things alike. 
Look at a sodger — that is, an oflfisher— a’ wavin wi’ 
white plumes, glitterin wi’ gowd and ringin wi’ iron 
— gallopin on a gray horse, that caves [tosses] the foam 
frae its fiery nostril^ wi’ a mane o’ clouds, and a 
tail that flows like a cataract ; mustachics about 'flic 
moiitl^like a devourin cannibal, and proud fierce een, 
that seem glowcrin for an enemy into the distant 
horrison — his long swurd swinging in the scabbard wi’ 
a fearsome clatter aneath Bellerophon’s belly — and . . . * 
.... dunshin* down, among the spatB o’ a teeger’s skin, 
or that o’ a leopard — till the sound o’ the trumpet 
gangs up to the sky, answered by the rampaugin 
Arab’s “ ha, ha ; ” and a’ the stopped street stares on 
the aid-de-camp o’ the stawf — writers’ clerks, bakers, 
butchers, and prinWs’ deevils, a* wushin they were 
sodgers ; and leddiest frae balconies, wlier£ the£ sTt 
shooin silk purses in tho sunshine, start up, and, wi’ 
palpitatin hearts, send looks o’ love and languishment 
after the Fly in Dragon. 

North. Mfcrcy on us, James, you are a perfect 
Tyrtaeus. 

Shep. O ! wad you believ ’t— but it ’s true— that at 
school that symbol o’ extermination wag ca’d Fozief 
Tam*? 

4 North. Spare us, James— spare us. The pain in our 
side returns. 

fchep. Every callant in tho class could gie him his 
licks ; and I recollec ance a lassie geein him a bloody 
nose. lie durstna gang into the dookin [bathing] 
aboon his waist, for fear o* drownin, and even then wi’ 
seggs ; X and .as for speelin trees, he never ventured 
*boon the rotten branches o’ a Scotch fir. He was 
feared for ghosts, and wadna sleep in a room by 
himsel ; and ance on a Halloween he swarfed at 
the apparition o’ a lowin turnip [a turnip lanthorn}, 
But noq lie’s a warrior, and fought at Waterloo. 
Yes — Fozie J\am wears a medal, for ho overthrew* 
Napoleon.’ 

Or, better still, a snow-storm in the Highlands, with 
the death of two London commercial travellers : — 

* North . lIave*you had any mow yet, James, in the * 
Forest ? « 

Shep. On fy some sltirrin [flying] sleets— no aneuch 
to track a liare. *But, safe us a’ I what a storm was 
yon, thus %arly in tfte season too, In the Highlands ! 

I wush I had been in Tamaptowl [a village in Banff- 
shire] that nicht. No a wilder region for a snow- 
storm on a’ the y earth. Let the wun’ come frae what 
airfc it likes, richt doun Glen Avon, or up frae Gran- 
town^or across frae the woods o’ Ajjjemethy, or far aff 


* Dunshin. There sdoms to be no English word-.for this except 
‘bumping;’ yet how feeble! 
t Foxi6-~$ott as a frost-bitten turnip. < # 

% Seggs— dodges, answering the purpose of a cork-jacket. 
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fra§ the forests at the Head o* Dee, you wad think 
that it was the Deevil liimsel howlin wi’ a’ his legions. 
A black thunder-storm’s no half sae fearsome to me 
"as a white snaw ane. There is an ocular grandeur Vn 
it, wi’ the opening heavens sending forth the flashes o* 1 
lichtnin, that brings out the 'burnished' woods frae the 
distance close upon you where you staun^a’ the time 
the hills rattling like stanes on tie roof, o’ a hoose, and 
tlie rain either descending in a universal deluge," or 
here and there pouring down in straths f till the 
thunder can scarcely quell the roar o’ a thousand 
cataracts. 

North. Poussin — "Poussin — Poussin ! • 

S/iep. The heart quakes, but the imagination, even 
in its awe, is elevated. You still have a hold on the 
external world, and a lurid beauty mixes with the 
magnificence till there is an austere joy in terror. 

North. Burke — Burke— Burke— Edmund Burke! 
*-Shep. But in a nicht snaw-storm the ragin world o’ 
elements is at war with life. Within twenty vaxls o’ 
a human dwelling, you may be remote from "succour 
as at the pole. The drift is tbe drift of death. Your 
eyes are extinguished in your head — your ears frozen 
— your tongue dumb. Mountains and glens arc all 
alike — so is the middle air eddying with flakes and the 
glimmerin heavens. An \rmy would be stopt on 
its march — and what then is the tread o’ ae puir soli- 
tary wretch, man or woman, struggling on by theirsel, 
or sittin doun, ower despairing even to pray, and fast 
congealin, in a sort o’ dwam [swoon] o’ delirious 
*strf>pfac^on, into a lump o’ vv and rustling snaw. 
Wae’s me, wac’s me! for tbn*.. auld woman and her 
wee granddauchter, the bonniest lamb, folk said, in a* 
flie Highlands, that left Tamantowl that nicht, after 
the merry strathspeys were over, and were never seen 
again till after the snaw, lying no five* bunder yards 
out o’ the town, the bairn wrapt round and round 
in the crone’s plaid as weel as In her ain, but for a’ 
that, dead as a flower-stalk ^hat has been forgotten to 
bo taken into the h on fie at nicht, and in the nsornin 
brittle as glass in its beauty, although, till you con^e 
to touch it, it would seem to be alive ! 

North. With what very different feelings one wouid 
read an account of the death of a brace of Bagmen 
[commercial travellers] in the snow ! IIow is that to 
be explained, J ames ? 

Shop. You see the imagination pictures the twa 
Bagmen as Cockneys. As the snaw was getting dour 
at them, and giein tliebi sair Uaffs and dads on their 
faces, spittin in their verra een, ruggin their nosA, 
and blawin upon their blubbery lips, till they blistered, 
the Cockneys wad be waxing half- feared and half- 
angry, and dammin the “ Heelans,” as the cursedcst 
kintra that ever was kittled. Btit wait awee, my 
, gentlemen, and you’ll keep a lowner sugh or you get 
half-way from Dalnaeardoch to Dalwtoinie [in the 
Highlands of Perthshire]. 

North. A wild district, for ever whirring, even in 
mist snow, with the ggrcock’s wing. 

Shep. Whisht — haul your tongue, till I finish the 
account o* the dcatlw>* the twa Bagmen in the snaw. 
Ane o* their horses — for the ereturs arc ifo ill mounted 
— slidders awa doun a bank, and £ets jammed into a 
snaw-stall, where there's no room for*1iurmn. The 
other horse grows obstinate wi’ the sharp stour in bis 
face, and proposes retreating to Dalnacardoch, tai^ 
foremost ; but no being sae weel up to the walkin or 
the trottin* backwards, as that English ehiel Town- 
send, the pedestrian, he cloits [falls heavily] doun first 
on his liurdies, and then on his tae side, the girths 
burst, and the Saddle hangs only by a tack* to the 
cruppef. 

North. Do you know, James, that though you are 
manifestly drawing a picture intended to be ludicrous, 
it is to me extremely pathetic? 

Shep. The. twa Cockneys are now forced to act as 


discounted cfwalry through the rest of the campaign, 
and 'sit doun and cry — pretty babes o’ the wood— in 
each ither’s arms!, John Frost decks their noses and 
their ears with icicles — and each vulgar physiognomy 
•partakes of tbe pathetic character of a turnip, making 
an appeal to tbe feelings ‘on* Halloween.— Dinna sneeze 
that way when ane’s spedkin, iflr! 

North. You ought rajier to have cried: “God bless 
you.” 

Shep. A’ this while neijfcer the^snaw nor*the wund 
has been idle— and baith Cockneys are sitting Ip to 
tho^niddle, poor creturs, no that y^rra cauld, for 
driftin snaw sune begins to’fin* warm* and comfortable, 
but wae ’s me ! unco, unco sleepy — and not a word do 
thoy^ speak! — and now the snaw is up to "their Verra 
chins, and the bit bonnj/braw, stiff, fause shirt-collars, 
that they were sae pipit! o’ sticking at their jchflfts, 
are as hard as airn, for they’ve gotten a sail;* Scotch 
starebin — and tbe fierce North cares naething for their 
towsy hair a’ smellin wi’ Kalydor and Macassar, no it 
indeed, but tvvurls it a’ into ravelled banks, till the 
frozen mops boar nae earthly resemblance to tbe ordi- 
nary heads o* Cockneys ; and boo indeed should they, 
lying in sic an unnatural and out-o’-the-way place 
for them, as the moors atween DalnatJUrdpch and 
Dalwhinnie ? 

Noith. Oil, James — say not they perished ! 

Shep. Yes, sir, they perished ; under such circum- 
stances, it would have been too much to expect of the 
vital spark that it should }iot have fled. It did so — 
and a pair of inWe interesting Bagmen never slept the 
sleep^jf death. Gie me the lend o’ your handkerchcr, 
sii* for I agree Avi’ you that the picture ’s*VL?ra 
pathetic.’ 

On one occasfbn, North, who supported the character 
of an old bachelor, relates a droll adventure he had on 
the Cal ton Hill : — * 

‘ North. I^eling my toe rather twitchy, I sat down on 
a bench immediately under Nelson’s Monument, and s 
having that clever paper |jie Observer of the day in my 
pocket, I began to glance over its columns, when my 
attention was suddenly attracted to a confused noise of 
footsteps, whisperings, titterings, and' absolutely guf- 
faws, James, circling round the base of that ingenious 
mdaii of a somewhat clumsy churn, Nelson’s Monu- 
ment. Looking through my specks — lo ! a multitude 
of all sexes— #nor|» especially the female — kept con- 
gregating round me, some with a stare, others with 
a simper, some with a full open-mouthed laugh, .and 
others with a half-shut-eye leer — which latter mode of 
expressing her feelings is, in a woman, to me peculiarly \ 
loathsome— while ever and anon I heard one voice 
saying, “JIc is really a decent man;” another, “He \ 
has btJbn a fine fellow in his day, I warrant;” a thirds 
“ Come awa, Meg, lie’s ower auld for my money and , 

$ fourth, “ He has cruel gray-grecn»een, and looks like 
a man that would murder his wife.” 

Shep. That was gutting fish afore you catch them. 

But what was the meaning o’ a this, sir ? 

North. Why, James*# some ninny, it seems, had # 
advertised in the Edinburgh newspapers for a wife 
with a hundred a year, and informed the female public 
that he would be secti sitting for inspcctfbn- 

Tickler. In .the character qf opening article in the 
Edinburgh Jicwew 

North. From the hours of one and two in the after- 
noon, on the identical bench, James, on which, unde* \ ; 
the influence of a malignant s*ir, I had brought tnyself , i; 
to anchor. * % , 

Shev. I&w! haw! haw! Wat# bes4g cock-feehtin . \ 
So, then, Christopher North sat publicly ort a bench 
commandin a view o’ the haill*city o' Erabro’ a* an 
adverteeser for a wife wi’ a moderate income-^and you 
carma ca’ a hunder a year immoderate, though 
comfortably — and was unconsciously undergoin ah 
inspection *as scrutineezin to the ee o’ , fancy, and 
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imagination as a recruit by the surgeon aforeJ ho ’s youth they were uttered, are getting old. Yet jt is 
alloo’d to join the Regiment. Haw— haw— haw ! f cheering, too, to think that we, at least, can still enjoy 
North. I knew nothing at the time, Jaimes, of the them, as when— • 

ninny and his advertisement '• . J ... . 

'Mep. Sae you continued sittin and glowerinat thtT cakdus juventa, 

crood through youf specks? ' • Console Planco. 

Noith. 1 did, James? Wfti^: else could I do? The* ^ — — - - 

semicircle, “ sharpening its fuooncd horns,” closed in .TOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
upon toe, hemmiftg and hemming pie quite up to the pro- « PAT TFOUNTA 

cipice in* my rear— the fro* rank of tire allied powers , 1 

being composed, as you may suppose, of wc*»ncn IN FIVE chapters. — chap. ir. 

S/icp. And pretty pack they wad be-fishpvt's, The wide expanse of savanna or plain the pilgrims were 
female caudies, blue-stockins, toon’s-oftishcr’s widows, nof/ traversing, is singularly destitute of animal life, 
washerwomen, slre-w^iters, girrzies, auld maids wi' There being no covert even for birds, it was only occa- 
bairds, and young fimmers wi’ green parasol* and sionally a turkey would sweep over their heads, or a 

five flounces to their forenoon. govnis vulture to prey on the little animal we shall shortly have 

Nnjrth. I so lost my lreatl, Varncs, and all power of occasion to describe. Still more rarely, a small herd of 


diem, as when — 


- calidus juventa, 

. Consule Planco. 


.TOURNEY ER0M NEW ORLEANS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

'in five chapters.— chap. ir. 


washerwomen, she-w^iters, girrzies, auld maids wi’ 
bair'ds, and young fimmers wi’ green parasol* and 
five flounces to their forenook gowns 


discrimination, that the whol^ssemblage seemed to the graceful antelope blight be perceived at a distance, 
me like a great daub of a picture looked at by a on the remains of which, when shot, the wolves wolf id 
connoisseur with a siplc stomach, and suddenly about gather to feast by nigbt. One evening, our wanderers 


to faint in an exhibition. over this dreary waste encamped close 7 to a clear and 

S/icp. You hae rcagon to be tliankfu’ that they didiia beautiful spring, surrounded with bushes, that formed, 


tear you into pieces. 


as it were, a grotto, and flowed into a natural basin, 


North. At last up I got, and attempted to make a bordered with the richest verdure. Men and animals 


speech, bift I felt as if I had no tongue. seemed to enjoy this sweet oasis so much, they could 

Shep. That was a judgment on you, sir, for bein sae not resist spending a fewtnours in luxurious abandon ; 

fond o’ talkin * each one after bis own taste seeking some relaxation. 

North. Instinctively brandishing my crutch, I at- Mr Blackwell had a long chase after a turkev, which 
tacked the centre of tbe circle, which immediately he at length brought down with the rifle ; and Edward- 
gavo way, falling into tvrt) segments— the one sliding son observed, with v a curious and amused eye. the 

1 .1 j.1.* ..1 i X. x i .. A 


thus left open to my retreat, or ratheP' advance. 


om mosc rcscmmingtne latter in appearance and size.* 
Their habitations are like a regular village, burrowed 

ir. fl./J Will, „ 1...*. 1 nr- 


Shop. fOh, sir! but you should hae been a sodger. in tire ground. With a pocket perspective-glass, Air 
Wellington or Napoleon wad hafe been naething to Edwardson could see the animals running about, ns 
you — you wad soon hae been a fiehj-marshal — a it were, in the stilts, one sage patriarchal fellow 


generalissimo. 

North. The left wif.g hai^ rallied in the hollow ; ar.d 


evidently on watch at q corner. They would gather 
in small groups, seem to converse eagenly with each 


having formed themselves into a solid square, came up .other, then scamper off as if on business of the utmost 
the hill at the pas de charge, with a cloud of skirmishers importance. Should a slight alarm he given, the 
thrown out in front; and, unless my eye deceived me, watchman utters a short bark, or rather yelp, like 
which is not improbable, supported and covered on that of a young dog— whence their name— when, in the 


each flank by cavalry. 

Shep . | That was fearsome. 


twinkling of an eye, the whole population disappear 
with a tumble into the holes. Mr Edwardson shot 


. North. I was now placed bet*rci* two fires, in one or two of them, and they were pronounced very 

imminont /lnnnrn*. r.f o. ,1 l 1 _ _ <■ I t ... 


imminent danger of being surrounded and taken 
prisoner, when with one of those sudden coup d'ccils, 


tolerable eating, for hungry men, when better was not 
to be bad. * 


which, more than anything else, distinguish the mili- * Earlier than usual next morning, the travellers left 
tary genius from tire more martinet, I spied an opening their grateful resting-place, and having now crossed 


to my right, through, or rather over the crags 


the not very well-defined boundary between 


using ^hc but-end of my crutch, I overthrew in an Pottawattimie and Pawnee territories, some additional 


instant the few companies, vainly endeavouring to prccautiqns becaihe necessary to their safety. , The 
j form into echelon in that part of the position, and, Pawnee is a most savage and treacherous tribe, of% 
. with little or no less, effected a bold and skilful retrp- whom the United States’ government can make nothing 
grade movement down the steepest part of the hill, over at all; they can neither be bribed by kindness, nor 
whose rugged declivity, it is recorded, that Darnley, bound by treaties. They are constantly at war with 
centuries before, had won the heart of Queen Alary, by the Pottawattimies on the one/side, and the Sioux on 
r galloping his war-horse, in fvfl armour, on the evening tire other, both of which are it firm alliance with the 4 
after a tournament at Holyrood. Not a regiment had whites. The number of the Sawnee warriors is, by 
j the courage to follow me; and, on reaching the head of these frequeht fightings, much diminished ; for though* 

! teith Walk, I halted on the tvery spo^ where my they are the most* fierce and cunning, their enemies 
excellent friend the then lord provost; presented the are the mo#/ numerous and powerful. Our emigrants 
i keys of the city to his most gracious majesty,* on his had been warned strongly to be on their guard against 
j entrance into the metropolis of the most ancient of his , these savages, as some of them are continually in ' 
i dominions, and gave three-times-three in token of ambush, watching opportunity to carry off cattle or 
i triumph and derision, •which were faintly and feebly horses by night. Such attacks of the •Indians are 
returned from f&e pillars of the Parthenon; but I called ‘stampedes,’ and are performed by- the savages 
know not tilUtnisi bdhr, whether by the t discomfited suddenly riding in the darkness, with frightftil cries, 
nost, or only by the echoes. at the* animals resting near a camp. These, terrified 

if?' fortunate henex l ” Wonderfu* auld mail ! * beyond measure, break their tethers ; and as the 
las . these pleasantries recall to us the days of other Indians continue to gallop on, the cattle, in their panic, 
years and other men, and remind us that we, in whose run off too, following the sound of the retreating 


a George XV., who visited Edinburgh incase. 


* A species of the marmot family. 


lAMBEKS’S JOUENAL. 



horses* feet, and so into the clutches of the cunning 
robbers. Of all the dangers of the American wilder- 
ness, that from hostile Indians is ever the most apprto , 
ling. It was necessary, therefore, always Jto set 
guard at night, and it was usually divided into two 
hours’ watches, of course tafcfen in turn by our four 
travellers and their teamster. Dash, the became 
here a valuable auxiliary, thougliHiithepto his talenlfc 
had never been developed in that line.. BufcVe con- 
stantly see, in animals as in man, a wonderful facility 
of adaptation to circumstances. One night, during 
the second watch, Mr Edwardson being on guard, lie 
suddenly experienced a change in the atmosphere ; the 
stars became obscured, and the stillness of the grave 
reigned all around. Fearing, from what lie had once 
before observed in Cuba, that this portentous quiet 
boded a storm, and well knowing what were its fearful 
powers when it swept in unbroken might over the 
vast plains, he at once awaked his comrades, in 
order to strike the tent and secure the wagor^ <Thc 
latter they accomplished by pinning down the body 
and wheels with ropes and strong stakes ; and then 
they sought refuge for themselves within it. Hardly 
were they sheltered amongst their lugghge, when they 
were almost blinded by a vivid flash of forked light- 
ning, which was instantly \uceeeded by the most 
tremendous peal of thunder and heavy rain. Then 
came the whirlwind rushing over the prairie with a 
noise hardly less terrific. The wagon rocked and 
trembled, and for a moment they feared their frail 
shelter wiy* giving way in spite of all their precautions. 
It stood, however ; but the fellings of its crouching 
tenants may be moro®easily imagined than described, 
as they recollected the Indians often choose such 
storms to make their stampedes; and at times they 
were uncertain whether the crash of the hurricane 
were not mingled with the lied Man’s yells — whether 
God alone in His majesty were £i?road, or man in his 
cruelty and rage. , 

The storm lasted but an hour. The stars Again 
appeared, and the sojourners emerged from their hid-, 
ing-placo to look after their rnules and steeds. They 
found two of the former were gone ; but nothing copld 
be donc'till daylight, Messrs Powell and Living- 

stone mounted and rocre off in pursuit. The animals 
were discovered at a distance of five miles, patiently 
grazing rear their last encampment, whither they had 
been urged by the direction of the whirlwind. They 
allowed themselves to be quietly driven'back to their 
companions, when all were harnessed ; and the way* 
farers set out onee more on what some of them were 
beginning to fear would prove ‘toilsome travelling.* 
Bomance was last wearing off, and stern realities were 
staring them in the face. One serfous anxiety they 
♦had winch it was almost impossible they could have 
foreseen, or made calculations for, and yet it proved the 
immediate source of all their future privations. From 
the vast flood ,of emigration that had preceded them, 
the prairie was almost Jmrcd of its herbage, rank and 
plentiful as avo are acct»tomed to consider it. Some- 
times, therefore, they h|d to drive the animals a couple 
of miles from the^ylace of camping, in ofrder to find 
for them even an insufficient feed.* There, too, they 
had to.be watched through the night— a* dreary and 
dangerous duty even for a maij -well armed. 

A day or two after tlte hurricane, they overtook a 
pretty large company of emigrants, principally from 
Virginia; with these they exchanged the usual cour- 
tesies, and then encamped within a few hundred yards, 
each party settineits own especial guard. Towards 
morning, it being Towell’s watch, he was started by 
a rifle,- shot from the camp of the Virginians, accom- 
panied by the ever-dreaded cry of ‘Indians.* Losing 
completely his presence of mind, he discharged his 
own piece in the air, and catching up the cry, fled to 
his tent in a panic, rousing the rest from their deep 


and ^oothing %lhmbers with his outcry. Of course 
they instantly started up, and grasped their arms ; but 
for some time Mr Powell was not collected enough to 
Reform them ‘what* had caused his terrors, or from 
what quarter they were to. look for danger. At length 
,they understood the alarm ^id w come from the other 
camp ; whereupon EdwgrTlson and Blackwell volun- 
teered to go over as cautiously as possible, to see what 
might bo the matter — the former secretly burning . 
to have a real fight with tfle Indians, and tfie latter 
firmly persuaded that any hush on the way might 
coficfol a Pawnee w arrior. .Both w eijg* disappointed : 
they reached their countrymen’s camp in safety, and 
found it indeed in fearful excitement, hut up tracp of 
enemies was to he found. /,In a short time, when com- 
posure was somewhat ruptured, the whole panic w'as 
found to have arisen ffam the mistake of a altJpy 
sentinel. Waking suddenly from a napj lie observed 
closjp at hand what he took for a skulking Indian, at 
whom he instantly fired. It turned out to be one of 
his fellow-travellers’ coats, which he had hung on a 
shrub outside the tents, and the vigilant guard mistook 
it for a savage. The only sufferer from the false alarm, % 
if wc except a pretty general savageness of temper at 
the unnecessary disturbance, was the owifhr *>f the 
coat, which was completely riddled, clearly shewing 
that a good account would have been given of the 
Pawnee foe, had it proved one. 

1 Nothing else worthy of record occurred to Mr 
Edwardson and liis associate# till they s gaincd Fort 
Kearney, which is the first military station in the 
Jndpin territories. Hero arc about 100 troops, mostly 
mounted, and such is the mofal force of the govern- 
ment, that this handful of men keep in thorough check 
many thousand savages. Would that some such 
wholesome influence were established and exerted in 
the wilds of KaffrariS, ! 

Fort Kcttijpoy is well situated, not far from tho 
Nebraska Bivcr, called on some maps the La Platte. 
The country is but slightly wooded, the chief growth 
being willows • hence an extensive Circuit of open plain 
stretches round tho station in nil directions — a moat 
proper precaution in a country of hostile and cunning 
savages. The appearance of the fort, as our travellers 
drew ?iigh, was mokt picturesque. From 1500 to 2000 
emigrants were encamped on the plain, their tents and 
wagons clustering found the fort, hut # at a certain 
distance, prescribed by the commandant, in order to 
prevent too close intercourse with the soldiery, as, in 
that case, intemperance and insubordination might be 
apprehended. 

The refreshment to our travellers was great, of 
another glimpse, after a month’s interval, of social and 
civiliseif life; while ‘the stars and stripes’ floating 
from the battlements gave them, as it w r cre, a further 
assurance they were at home. * 

The sutler of the fort, anticipating tho transit of 
emigrants that occurred, had ajfiply provided himself 
with sundry necessaries for pilgrims across the deserts, 
which not only proved ifost acceptable to many, but 
yielded himself a very handsome reward for his fore- 
thought. 

When MrEdw'ordsonte company reached the appointed 
place of camping, they found no small excitement 
prevailing# ^inong those that had preceded them, - 
in consequence of a rather formidable apd successful 
'stampede the Pawnees had made on a party lately 
arrived* The emigrants were ii? the act of organising 
a band of volunteers to go ii* pursui^of the robbers, 
who had pressed themselves *of #eveyl oxen 4 And v 
horses. * Ten dragoons from the fort were to accompany 
them; and Edwardson, his thirst for a brush with 
Indians yet unsatisfied, at onco offered to make one 
of the party. A trapper, well acquainted with the 
language habits of the Pawnees,' was to act as 
scout and kiferpre ter. 


ill 



It was the second day of hard riding/hfter they left 
the fort, before they*came upon any traces of what they 
sought ; but then they observed marks of slaughtered 
cattle; and following the’ trail, in* three hours more 
they found a parley of Indians posted in a 'dense* 
growth of willows. Tjie^cput, with Edwardson and 
a huge Kentucky man, advarccd boldly towards the 
Indian bivouac, jnaking signS of peace. Two fierce- 
looking yarfiors met tliejg with similar tokens of 
amitf, and the interpreter immediately made known 
the white men’s complaint. To this it v*as replied, 
they had no knr>jfledge whatever of the stamped^ It 
was urged this was impossible; and part of the debris 
thntrhad been found tm the trail was exhibited. As 
stoutly as before, all participation in the theft* was 
denied, till the officer in quWiand of the dragoons, 
whff^frad hitherto been purposely concealed by the 
rest offthe party, advanced, and said authoritatively: 
* The Pawnee knew he lied ;’ and threatened them w,’th 
the summary and utmost vengeance of their ‘ grand- 
father’ (the president of the United States), unless 
instant restitution was made. Previously to the 
apparition of the officer, the trapper could see, from 
the handling of their arms on the skirts of the under- 
wood, that the savages were resolved on resistance; 
but as soon as the soldier took part in the conference 
— which it was not his object to do till other means 
I failed — the enemy was at once overawed, or, as we 
should say, completely qpwed. Their grandfather’s 
uniform brought them to terms in a nymicnt ; and the 
red chief promised, that if they were pardoned, the 
ca|.tl^should be restored. As no bloodshed hud*ta|fen 
place in the stampede, * the officer engaged for an 
amnesty, on condition that they shqjild pay for the 
animals they had slaughtered, restore the remainder, and 
leave thrf;e of their braves as hostages, till the demands 
were complied with. This was humbly assented to ; 
and the white men retired a short distant? to refresh 
themselves, and await^ the return of thoir treacherous 
opponents. Darkness came on, and they were eorfi- 
pellerl to bivouac another night, many *of the white 
men believing the affair would not be so easily 
| concluded ; but the hostages, and the 'scout, laughed 
I scornfully at their tlireatenings, # awaiti ng in ^calm 
conviction the morning’s light, when, accordingly, 
the Indian chief appeared, and some others, driving 
before them the stolen property, sit Vas soon seen 
that three of the oxen were wanting, for which the 
American officer at once demanded twenty dollars 
each ; whereupon the Indians held *up their empty 
hands, to signify they had no money. But this did 
not avg.il them. An equivalent in skins, moccasins, 
vand buffalo-robes was peremptorily required. ( After 
another, though shorter delay, these were forthcoming ; 
and then the officer made a speech, telling the Indians 
they should be foifciven this time; but if anything ©f 
the kind occurred again, they should receive the most 
severe chastisement, The chief had his ‘ talk’ too. He 
said his grandfather was verm merciful— he loved him 
1 very much indeed — was scrrjpfor what had taken place 
— and should certainly punish those of Ills young men 
who had anneyed his white brothers. This red warrior 
was a most villainousdooking fellow; an# his words 
were taken just for what they were worth, as there 
was no doubt he was the prime thief himself. The 
emigrants, w # ith their escort, then returned in triumph ; 
and the owners exchanged at the fort the Indian 
commodities for cattle, to replace" those that h&d been 
killed . 1 * f 

After, fbur^&ay^ further rest and refitting # Fort 
Kearney, our travellers again moved onwards; and 
about ten miles distant, they struck the banks of the 
Nebraska, which they followed till evening, and then 
encamped close to the water, where they found plenty 
of fuel from the dried-up willows. Here, IS" at many 
Other placea they had passed, they found rifelancholy 


evidences that cholera had been at its fell work among 
the emigrants. All along the route, they met with 
#aves, marked by a small slab of wood, on winch was 
Widely ctfrved, by some pious hand, a name, a date, 
‘and died of cholera’ — sad and frail memorials of the 
dead, no doubt watered with survivors’ tears. Not 
unfrequentlly these resting-places of mortality had been 
tdrn up and violated 1$ the prairie- wolves, which, gorged 
by, or perhaps geared from their prey, had often left a 
human hand or leg, or, more generally, only the soiled 
and torn clothing in which the body had been no doubt 
hastily interred. Mr Edwardson saw at different times 
several of these ravenous creatures; and their howls at, 
midnight over their loathsome repasts, often broke the 
stillness of the wilderness, and made the blood of the 
lonely sentinel curdle in his veins. 

One night the profound sleep of the wearied way- 
farers wns broken by a wild unearthly cry, which maeje 
the heart of the stoutest quail and shiver. It was 
not th<* sharp yell or prolonged howl of the wolf ; and 
there was too much of mortal anguish in it to be the 
war-cry of a fiqrcc Pawnee. While the startled tra- 
vellers listened in dismay, a wretched maniac burst 
into their tent. * All alone he'was — his scanty clothing 
in rags, his fierce eye glaring round for food. So com- 
plete was his aberration, that tho sojourners could 
attempt nothing for his relief, save to Bet some food 
before him, of which, when he had partaken, he imme- 
diately set out on his midnight wandering. They heard 
from some emigrating countrymen next day, that the 
unfortunate man had lost all his family by the cho&raf 
and, finding himself thus left alone, had become insane, 
would not join any other party, l>ut continued flitting 
about on the prairie, and venting his anguish in those 
dismal cries. He was safe from the Indians, as they 
always respect mental aberration; hut doubtless, poor 
fellow, lie would at length sink under exposure and 
fatigue. 

For 200 miles, Mr Edwardson and his companions 
followed the course of the Nebraska ltivei*, which flows 
rearly due east for GOO miles, and then joins the 
Missouri. During this journeying, they enjoyed the 
exciting sport of buffalo-hunting, and encamped some- j 
times two days for the express gwrpose. Our travellers 
subsequently discovered that they had acted inexpe- 
diently in allowing themselves the indulgence, for 
eventually their horses were irreparably injured, and , 
their owners Jiad many a wqary foot-sore day they 
r^ight otherwise have escaped. While thus trifling 
away precious time, it became, moreover, too evident 
that the mules were shewing symptoms of weakness 
from the insufficiency of herbage on the plain, those 
which had gone before having, like a swarm of locusts, 
consumed what they passed over. 

Our little p%rty had never shrunk from any personal * 
hardship or useful labour, washing even their own I 
linens, new as such an employment was to them all ; 
but to this had now to be added greater exertion than 
ever, and much steadfast endwrance in assisting the . 
poor mules to drag out the wagon as often as it sunk 
in soft ground, or to ford the numerous rivers, or forks, - 
as they are Wmetj, until rrequently the strength of 
men and anigials was completely exhausted. When the 
Nebraska vfos to be crossed, it was first necessary to 
ford it on horseback, staking the bed of the stream in 
i the place found most firm and shallow for tho wagon. 

The width of the Nebraska is nearly a mile at the 
spot where our travellers finally crossed f,th6 bottom 
is of shifting sand, and the water so shallow as Jo be 
navig^le nowhere except for canqes, though the stream , 
is so rapid that in the slow passage of the wagon it 
was with the utmost difficulty the stores were kept 
from being inundated by the rushing water. Several 
hours’ rest were absolutely necessary after this difficult 
transit ; and not more than three miles further, on a 
bright and beautiful afternoon, they found themselves 



slowly ascending 1 a pretty steep hill, finely wooded 
with cedars. The descent on the other sidejwoved far 
more difficult than the ascent; even so much so, 
the weary men were obliged to unharness *tlie stm* 
more weary mules, and then attach a rope to the 
wagon, which was passed rodnd the stem of a tree, 
when the loaded vehicle slid down by its weight, and 
the mules were allowed to find, their own footing to 
the base. They now reached a most lovely valley. A 
brook that tumbled over a precipitous rock, flowed 
beneath a grove of cedars. Here the pilgrims pitched 
their tent for’ the night, but were obliged to drive the 
nags and mules a mile and a half off to pasture, tfvo 
of the joint-owners remaining with them to watch 
alternately. A slight adventure befell these. The 
first killed a large rattlesnake asleep among the 
trees with a sapling club; this^was Mr Edwardson’s 
feat, of which he was far more proud than his friend 
Powell was of his, which consisted in bringing down 
an antelope from among a small herd he saw g/a£ing 
1 at a little distance. The venison proved a delicious 
treat to the party, who had not previously met with 
any. But that same night the weakest of the mules 
died, apparently of mere exhaustion.'* One of the 
gentlemen’s horses was harnessed to the team instead ; 
and of course this was takcui in turns. About this 
time, they reached a most singular freak of nature 
called Chimney Rock. It has been described by other 
travellers, and therefore it need only be said here, that 
it rises perpendicularly to a great height; is about 
tiv r errty yards in diameter at the base ; is of sandstone ; 
and, the weather having worn the edges smooth, it 
presents the appearance of a solitary gigantic pillar 
rising from the prairie. At this place our travellers 
celebrated the 4th of July by an afternoon’s rest, and 
such good cheer as their decreasing Stores would 
permit. 

Their way now lay across a saiffiy and arid plain ; 
hardly could an African desgrt be more so, or an 
African sun hotter than that which beat on the little 
cavalcade. Slowly and droopingly they traversed the. 
burning waste, where not a blade of grass was to be 
seen for hours together ; and the only consolation w^is, 
that a few days would bring them to Fort Laramie, 
where rest and refreshment would be found. The day 
before they reached it, their sufferings were most severe, 
and so exhausted were man and beast, that, although 
with the fort in view, aB they approached the river 
that lay between, they felt quite unequal to attempt 
crossing its stream that night. There were predecessors* 
in suffering in the same predicament. The Laramie 
River is rapid and deep; but next morning, by bor- 
rowing mules, and lending again in return, some fifty 
emigrants, including Edwardson’s pitrty, crossed the 
dvater in safety, though not without damage to the 
> provisions in the wagon. 8 

Port Laramie was originally called Fort John; it 
belonged to an .American fur-company, but was pur- 
chased by the government for u military station, as it 
Is a cehtral point amidlt the Sioux territory. These 
ere the most numerous ,§nd powerful of all the Indian 
tribes, but they are on friendly terms with* the United 
States. At Laramie* all the Indian! who £re, as it is 
called, pensioned by the gorernment meet oAce a year, 
to hold a grand ‘talk’ or council, to receive their 
■ pensions or presents, and" to renew their treaties of 
amity. The fort is built of adob6, or sun-dried brick, 

, and is well garrisoned. A few pieces of small cannon 
are mounted on the walls, but the mild yet firm admi- 
nistration of the commandant has taught the Sioux to 
venerate their white allies too much to require any 
stringent measures of intimidation. 

While at Laramie, Mr Edwardson saw a good deal of 
these Indians, and was much impressed in their favour. 
They are tall, athletic, and finely formed ; some of the 
squaws might be almost pronounced beautiful. The 


Siou>^ unlike Aost other tribes of the red men, seem 
not to have acquired the vices of civilisation, and tena- 
ciously retain their* natural passion for independence 
rfind freedom, while, at the same time, flhey maintain a 
constant and friendly intercourse wjth the whites ; by 
♦which means, they have bepome^very knowing in their 
trade of furs and skinsiji for powder, lead, &e. Yet, 
their manners are courutous and confiding, generally 
displaying perfect faith in thf integrity and friendship 
of their white ‘ brothers.’ It is a sir^ular fact, perhaps 
not usually* known, but well ’authenticated by Mr 
Eawjlhlson, that cholera hardly ever attacks the red 
man. Even should he be a worshipper of the fatal 
fire-water, the purity of the airffie breathes* and. the 
bubbWng spring of which /*c drinks, appear to exempt 
him from the pestilence. # 

Edwardson met with a great and unexp&ted 
pleasure in finding in the fort at Laramie a young 
officer who had been Ids class-mate at West Point 
Academy. This circumstance made the time to pass 
most agreeably, and facilitated greatly the refitting qf 
the travellers’ stores and appointments ; but, unfortu*^ 
riately, there was no moans of replacing Mr Powell’s 
horse, which died here, having never recover^l his last 
buffalo-hunt. Two more of the horses were in It most 
unsatisfactory state. Edwardson’s alone, a beautiful 
gray Indian stallion, stood out “bravely. Who would 
have thought that the clog, poor Dash, would have 
been one of the most severe sufferers of the group ! 

— yet so it was., Dash was a dog of spirit, but ho 
had been too tenderly nurtured to be equal to every 
emerge **y of a prairie-journev. Sagacious lie 
but he would not be persuaded to restrain his iin-’ 
promptu ramble^ after one attraction and another, 
nor would he he thought so effeminate as to require at 
times a rest in the jvagon. Bravely he stemmed the 
rivers, but always gave himself double fatigue in his 
anxiety to se^how his master got on. The result was, 
that Dash’p claws were worn dowji, and then his feet 
became cracked and painful. Tenderly were they mi- 
nistered to at Laramie, and carefully were they^covered 
for the subsequent journey ; but Dash, though gravely 
submitting to be shod with moccasins* always got rid 
of theqi as soon as be courteously could. Poor Dash ! 
thy hones wore left at last to bleach on the Rocky 
Mountains ! • 

About the mfcldlJ of July, they left Fort Laramie, 
after three days’ sojourn. They would gladly have 
lingered longer, but they had been seventy-five days iq 
completing the G7t) miles from Independence, and the 
heat lmd now become excessive, so that they might not 
calculate on being able to push on so quickly ^ was 
desirably. In the tent, the day they left Laramie, the <j 
thermometer was at 120 degrees. 

Their first day’s travel was only a few miles, so 
haid and rugged was the ground ; bflt at night they 
encamped in another sweet oasis, amidst a cluster of ' 
cotton- wood trees, with fine grass, and a lovely 
purling stream half hidden beneath. After leaving 
this, the route began to be^nore elevated, as they were 1 1 
reaching the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. For ten 
days, the way was monotonous and cheerless in the 
extreme, andjthey theif came to the bed of a dried-up 
river; though, from its width and precipitous banks, 
it was easj®ta stJfe that in winter the torrents fVom the 
fountains swelled it into a broad and deep stream. 

It is called the Big Sandy River, and is 150 miles 
from Fort Laramie. For the flm time, our travellers 
were here under the necessity of dicing for water, 
and fortunately procured a tolerfble*sup|Hy. Having 1 
halted about noon, they resolved to rest under the 
most shady part of the bank unlil the cool of the 
evening, when, with moonlight, they might make a, 
forced march over thirty miles of sandy desert that, 
lay betweei^hem and the next clearly defined place of 
encampment *at Green River. Accordingly, at isunset 
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they harnessed and set out. Herbage far water there an extensive encampment, not unlike an English fair, 
was none - a sea of deep sand spread around; and The traders were six or seven in number; the trappers 


another disaster distinguished this long and weaTy Ifcn* times as numerous'. Some of these lafter had 
inarch. A favourite white mule became’ so weak, thatj/ndian waves and children with them. The trapper, 
towards morning she was unharnessed, and tied to thS living entirely in the wilds and among the Indians, 


rear of the wagon, her j>la6e in the team being Supplied J generally formS a domestic relation with some young 
by another of tho horses. &|pwly and heavily moved squaw, an j as long as she pleases to follow him they 
the wagon, till, after a violent* jolt, it sunk to its axle remain together. When she thinks fit to leave him — 
in th& sand. A'fter much strenuous exertion of the which, however, slue seldom does except when fpr a 
united strength ofimen altd animals, it again jerked time he returns *to the haunts of civilisation— she goes 
forward, and there was. heard a shrill and piercing crv. hack to her tribe with her children, and he takes 
The team was^pstantly stopped ; but too late. sTour another wife. ' When Mr EdWardson visited this 
Whity must have fallen when the wagon sunk, and, singular fair, and saw the piles of rich furs and skins, 
upaple to, rise again* had her neck broken, for her so valuable in commerce ; the rough half-wild men 
owners found her in the agonies of death ; and, not who procure them ; the shy dark women, and dirty 
without a sigh, she too left to the prowling half-bred children — he could perceive no good, but 
wotwfi, evil, in this mode of life, whatever wild charm genius 

Tiny seemed to have been travelling on table-land may have thrown arofind a ‘ Hawkeye.’ There was a 
for a time, as, before reaching Green River, they had table for gaming among the other bootliB, where, tit 
to descend a steep IjiH. They gained the hank a a Spanish game of cards, called monte,, a trapper will 
little before noon, after a march of fifteen hours, and lose at* once the whole fruits of his year’s hunting, 
hhving made the longest stretch they ever attained — Intemperance was also there in debasing forms, and 
thirty miles without stopping. Green River is a rapid the visitor-emigrants were at length glad to retire 
and beautiful stream, in some places deep ; hut having from the scene.* 

found & tftfrd, they crossed it the evening of the same 

day, not without much risk from the weakness of the . •»- . T n? ■» n v a t t g 

animals. Having mewed along the hank for two miles AURORA BOREALIS, 

in search of a resting-place, they encamped late, but 0 strange soft gleam ! O ghostly dawn 

cheered by a fdll moon, for a rest of two days. Here That never brightens into day ; 

begins the territory of tlie Snake Indians, a large and Ere earths mirk pall again he drawn, 

fierce tribe, but 01^ good terms with the whites, Eet us looli out beyond the gray. ^ g * • 

though, as none of these savages ever omi W>PP<>r- . . , . . . , , 

t Unifies of aggression •.vhen they may work it out d is scarcely mu night by tl^e cloe c; 

with impunity, the vigilance of our travellers in estab- *' 

lislung « nightly guard was never suffered to relax. bu ? thc woods hc dar]{ alld 8tm . 

A few exhausted emigrants, besides Mr Edwardson s * . 

party, were here gathered to rcctgit themselves and Austere against the kindling sky 

their teams. f Yon crumbling turret blacker grows; 

While resting by Green River, our energetic young Harsh light I to sh*w remorselessly 

friend, accompanied *oy so**ie other of thc wayfarers, « llums ni , ?ht hi(1 m kind rcp0Sje . • 
paid a visit to an Indian village hard t>y, the inlia- 

hitants of wliicli numbered about 200. In the close Nay, beauteous light— nay, light that fills ' 

vicinage of the* streams, these villages arc usually #1 The whole heaven like a dream of Morn- 
planted, for here only— in what is called the prairie- As waking upon northern hills 

region — is to be found thc desiraflle shelter of 4 belts She smiles to see herself new-born — . 

of wood. The wigwams were very irregularly erected, 

composed chiefly of skins, stretched ovw a few sapling Strange light, I know thou wilt not stay; 

stems, drawn together to a point overhead. Thc That many an hour must come and go 

interior was very filthy and disorderly, men, women, Before the pale November day 

fhd children herding promiscuously, but, except at • Break in thc east, forlorn and slow, 

night, the families appeared to Ihe almost entirely in 

the open air; under the trees and by the river’s brink Yet blest one gleam — one gleam like this 

they clustered in blissful idleness or dreamy" childish When heaven o’erbrims with splendours bright, 

‘play. Inside and outside, the huts were eo^red, in And the long night that was, and is, 

festoons, with dried venison and buffalo-meat ; and Mr ‘And shall be melts, absorbed m light; % 

Edwardson procured from an elderly squaw, for 4m . ... .... . . 

old shirt, several pair of deer-skin moccasins and as 1,1031 0110 hour like this . to rise * 

much venison as he could carry. Moreover, tho white And sec griefs shadows backward roll, 

VMitora smoked with .the cl.yrf men of tho settlement The Iad Aurora of th ^ oul . 

the pipe of peace,- which g«re them thc entree of all ° W 

the dwellings; and, in exchange for a little tobacoo, * 

they were promised a good supply of deer’s flesh “ • dutch doers 

while they remained in the neighbourhood. Tliese unfortuuatfe Boers are, for the most part, men^ of 

In the immediate vicinage of this* Indian village, considerable ‘education and property, many of them having 
or encampment, for it was only a tenspoMty one, our been reared in tho rich districts of the Cape Colony ; and, 
travellers witnessed a still more novel and stirring, so far from being * the sfivage 'barbarians ’ that the scan- 
scene. It was tlie usual yearly meeting of the traders daloua official dispatches of the colonial governors have 
from the States with ^he trappers who frequent these always represented them to be, they are pimply rough, 
Wilds, and who fie under engagement to the former to .straightforward country gentlemen, differing but httjle from 
meet with tfWawLdftpose of their peltry f The traders °“ rse £“. m ; e,1 S!°"> 

werapfovideuwith ammunitiem, clothing, ardent spirits, attached to English laws and usages *— Matons t\f 
another things n&easary or acceptable to the trap- the Zulu* of Natal. 

fW and Indians, some of the latter of whom take care — — - — : * — : 

Aways to be at hand at Such times, to come in for a Rioted and Published by W. and R. C»< ****»«, 
f™5 e of the trading. Both traders and hu^fers employ JSJmjt °Jame8 0 ^raser° U U’Olier Street, Dubun, and all 
paroles to carry their goods and tents, sd Shat it was Bookseller*. 


the Zulus of Natal. 
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I # A CHEER FU 17 1' A R T Y. 

1 Board and Residence. — A vacancy occurs for a 
single gentleman or lady in a select boarding-cutafilisli- 
ment, where the Party is cheerful and musical.’ 1 
confess that when my eye lit upon this announcement, 
in reward of a search 1 was for the sccdnd time making 
for that ‘ place of rest,’ to v^hich, failing 4 Providence ’ 
and the newspaper, I had no ‘ guide,’ the idea of stand- 
ing at livery, and thus consolidating into one total the 
combined cares of living and lodging, had never occurred 
to me. It came now witli all the force of an inspira- 
tion and I hastened to take the flood-tide of fortune 
while itliisted. The ‘ select establishment* in question, 
in search of which I proceeded at once, was situated in 
a quarter of the Great Babel which would seem to have 
first seen the light in the good old times when German 
courts were beginning to provide sound Protestant 
wives for the scions of the Hanoverian dynasty, and 
names for its then fashionable streets. Of the advan- 
tages of her home, the lady of the house drew a picture 
80 glowing and artistic, commencing with soup and 
fish daily, and winding up with doilies and dinner- 
napkins^ and the society of the 4 Cheerful Party,’ fhat 
I felt at once assured that I was really — in my domestic 
relations, at least— on 'the way to fortune, and acceded 
with enthusiasm to her proposal that I should see the 
vacant sleeping-apartment, which she described as* ‘ a 
snug bachelor’s room.’ •This definition i found implied 
a magnified closet 8 feet by 7, with a window Hi 
one corner, a washing-stand in the other, a chest of 
drawers, ‘three chairs, and a French bedstead. Though 
hardly prepared for so contracted sj view of a bache- 
lor’s requirements, the prospect of the Cheerful Party 

* — for I am of a social and gregarious disposition — 
overcame all my misgivings ; references and ratifica- 
i ’ tions were exchanged, and the 4 snug bachelor’s room ’ 
was mine. * 

* The Farty and I mai% cacli other’s acquaintance the 
.following evening, and* a very few cfays' observation 
gave me the following information in regard to the 
individual members who composed it, Jt # comprised, 

; firstly, Mrs Ileaviland, a large-patterned widow-lady, 
with a good jointure and a Swiss maid, She was, I 
observed, profoundly reverence^ by the lady of the 1 
house, probably from her occupying the best bedroom ; 
and her strictures, of which she was liberal, upon any 
deficiencies at the* dinner-table met ever with prompt 
redress. ■ With the other ladies of the house she 
was scarcely popular, being somewhat exacting and 
impatient of opposition ; but she was rather a favourite 
with the gentlemen, to whom she gave occasional 
soirees, and much good advice in regard to the 


advantage of an early settlement in life, of which, lifting 
four grand-nieces, she was a decided advocate? Next 
came Miss Starchey, a well-informed angular lady ; 
age, motfcnnc, as the passports say— a perfect cyclo- 
pedia of hoarding-house statistics, having lived* in 
them all her life, and never for three consecutive 
months in the sAmc. Her experiences in this branch 
of social knowledge were alike profitable *and enter- 
taining; and not a revolution had arisen — a con- 
tingencj r , I was given to understand, by no means 
infrequent — in any one of these metropolitan republics 
for the last ten years, of which she was not in posses- 
sion of exclush^ details. She had resided for a Bliort 
time in Miss Sackcloth’s well-known high -church 
establishment in Wilton Gardens, where the^aiftes 
fasted three times a week— no deduction, she always 
explained, was made from the terms on that account — 

and wore hair # But this is immaterial.* On the 

disruption of this institution, by the perversion of its 
seven princ^al inmates to the errors of Romanism — 
through the machinations^ as Miss Starchey assured 
me, of a Jesuit, who for that purpose served the family 
for three months in the disguise of a footman — she 
formed one of that band of Amazon* which sustained 
for short period the * quiet home ’ of Miss Primme, 
in Strathearn Street, where rfo gentlemen were received. 
This temple of Yesta exploding speedily oi* sponta- 
neous combustion, J *my fair friend took up her residence 
in the aristocratic mansion, in Southhourno Crescent, 
of Mrs Bromptcia, wlity jwmed too-inquiring applicants 
by giving references to Lord Laxtone — I never heard, 
by the way, that she had any acquaintance with her 
ladysh jp. Miss Starchey was indeed herself the heroine,^ 
and ever recounted the adventure with natural pride, 
who, upon the untimely reverse which soon afterwards 
bhfcll this abode of fashion, cut lier way, bag and , 
baggage, through a detachment of officers of the sheriff 
of Middlesex, who were Sojourning temporarily on the 
premises, and effected # retreat without loss, and i r 
unmolested by the law she had defied, to the Cheerful 
Home in which I had the happiness Jo mafce her 
acquaintance. Miss Starchey’s very particular. Mend, , 
— vice tbf lai^e-pattcmed lady superseded, for being , 
helped firsf at dinner— Mrs Livingstone, competed ■ 
the lady-portion of the garrison. She Was, I under- * 
stood, a widow, in which pase %he must have married * 
early, for she was young and not ^attractive. She 
had rc|ided*some time in Paris, Vita thwarted amuse- io 
ments of which metropolis she appeared to be ^erfeptly 
familiar. She danced well, and flirted better ; wa| an " 
authority from whose decision there i was no appeal 
on FrfiiU^fasliions ; and, for a lady, unusuaily' yrejl 
lettered Wthe mysteries of French literature. : ^her 
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antecedents, nobody knew anything ;■ p he tlior from 
that fastidious good-breeding so rarely Jo be met ^ith, 
or from some other cfiuse, she nevqr spoke of herself 
or her own affairs; and in regard to the deceased 
Livingstone, she over maintained wliat Tennysop calls* 
‘ a voiceless silence/' 

Of the male portion* of tllq, Cheerful Party, most 
influential, in position as in yofxs, was Mr O’Shannon, 
an Iri^ii gentleman, who lived upon his remittances, 
and traceli his descent freflh the Shan van Voght, of 
which name he explained that his own was a onrruption. 
i Mr O’Shannon r was, upon the whole, in high otfoiA* 
with the ladies, w*th whom'it was his habit to flirt and 
* quarrel alternately ; nrd was considered an invaluable 
companion in the Park on Sunday, from his rcpjited 
knowledge of the armorial hearings of noble families. 
His statistics on these and oflier matters were, I found, 
not always to be relied upon ; and his conversation 
generally was ornate and florid. After this gentleman, 
the most noticeable aiqong us was Count Kassino* a 
German nobleman, though of Italian descent, diplo- 
matic agent at Sassenach for the grand-duchy of 
ifombog-Schweren, on leave of absence from his 
| mission. This gentleman wore moustaches and a good 
deal of«hafr — Miss Starchcy said a wig, but I* was 
never able to adduce any positive evidence upon the 
point, and his appearance generally was suggestive of 
the Caucasus. Mr Crosbic Hall, who, With me, com- 
pleted the Cheerful Party, and who, holding an 
appointment in the Wastd-paper Department, felt it 
his peculiar duty to watch over tM safety of his 
I country, confided to me his suspicions that tin’ count 
1 was dhgaged in some revolutionary intrigue ior*fne 
I reintegration of extinct nationalities ; but I could 
never myself see any ground for sucli f appreheusions ; 
i the principal peculiarities of the gentleman in question, 
so far as I had observed them, bchig that he alwaj’s 
spoke very bad Drench, and held very f good cards 
— neither of them political offences. Of Mr Crosbie 
Hall himself, I may Mato, ,upon his own authority, 
that he merely held office in the Waste-piper Depart- 
, ment until a vacancy in the Treasury should enable the 
| government to seouro his services in a more responsible 
situation. It was understood, however, that even in 
the limited sphere to which his eiftrgies were for a 
time confined, his labours were of an important and 
confidential character, and were proportionately remu- 
nerated. A search made for him by Mrs Livingstone 
ip the Royal Red Rook was rewarded by tlie following 
paragraph: — * Extra Clerks frS&bn Jorfcs, John Crosbie 
Gall/ In consequence of the facilities afforded to this 
gentleman by his official position, he was usually 
^regarded as an authority upon all matters involving 
the intentions of government; but, beyond tlfis, bis 
contributions to the general entertainment Were 
limited. • , 

Such was the Cheerful Party, of which I was now 
so fortunate as to he atye to congratulate myself upon 
forming a component part ; an$ thus relieved from the 
t active cares of living, in wlmt notable plans for the 
employment of my dignified leisure did I not indulge 
myself 1 * In pay mind’s eye,’ I overcame the difficulties 
of Plautus, and struggled through the ruggednesses of 
Chancer; and I am not sure that a hopeful design, 
which has sometimes been present with me, Retracing, . 
for the illumination of society, some of, the most edify- , 
itvg portions of my own eventful career had not its 
origin, in these days, before, however, entering upon 
this profitable cq&se *of Kfe, it seemed to me that it 
would be butfiiuditimfe to devote some shdrfc tiipe and 
attention to tits acquisition of such an harmonious 
character the Cheerful Party as might shew 
bt Unworthy of belonging to it, and might 
* due season, to retire upon with honour 
life ; and to this desirable aidW‘ devoted 
> tda% a fetid success l By thg simple but 


unerring process of resigning myself to the subordinate 
part of a good listener, I soon became the most popular 
ofi characters. Ladies made room for me on lonver- 
s/tion-elugrs when I entered the drawing-room, and 
'gentlemen shared my sherry after dinner with the 
frankest confidence. Mrc Ileaviland, when she gave a 
'soiree, consulted me on almost every detail, from the 
trgnming or Fanny’s ^hitc areophane (grand-niece num- 
ber one) to the most dignified mode of excluding the 
‘ well-informed * woman — with whom war was to the 
knife— from participation therein. The latter lady 
never gave notice to quit, which it was her custom to 
do Mice, at least, in every three weeks, without con- 
sulting me upon the diction of that document, in order 
to its due legal formality ; a confidence which possessed 
some comp 9 nsating advantage in the greater facility it 
afforded for the composition of the reply, upon which 
the lady of the house 1/as invariably good enougli to 
desire my opinion. Mrs Livingstone honoured me* 
with considerably more of her confidence than she was 
in the lfabit of bestowing upon society in general, and 
conversed with me at dinner in the French language 
in the most engaging manner. For the latter compli- 
ment, however, £ fancied I was rather indebted to her 
desire to aggravate the k large-patterned lady,’ who was 
not conversant with that tongue, and with whom, being 
in alliance, offensive and defensive, with the ‘well- 
informed woman,’ sho was not on terms. Mr Crosbie 
Hall soon ceased to hold up his voice before me, even 
upon the ‘intentions of government;’ I began, with- 
out apprehension, to correct Mr O’Shannon uponjbhc 
rentals of the aristocracj' ; and there were flot want-* 
ing those who pronounced my jieux temps superior , 
even to that of the count himself. 

Greatness, however, I gradually began to discover* 
has its cares ar well as its privileges. That 

Heaven sells all pleasure 

is a Verity undeniable ; and evemthe post of honour of 
enfant ch&i of a Cheerful Party, in common with other 
stations of eminence, is not without its drawbacks. 
Strange to sa 3 % however, doubts began now to rise in 
ruy mind whether the Cheerful Party was a Cheerful 
Party at all ; and whether, on the contrary, it was not 
quite the reverse. ‘ Musical ' it might be, but harmo- 
nious it certainly wag not. It was far more suggestive 
to pm of the ITnppy Family, in a very early stage of 
its moral progress, or a modern House of Commons, 
or any other Combination of * incongruous elements 
of contradictivc habits and separate interests ; and 
heartily was I tempted to denounce the fatal hour that 
witnessed my installation as a member of it. Had I 
not to bargain for long sixpenny-fares for Mrs Ileavi- 
land, whoso pet parsimony was coach-hire, until, as I 
am an honest man, 1 was obliged to go a quarter of a « 
mile round in ftny walks to avoid the humours of the 
cab-stand 1 Was I not compelled to listen, by the 
hour together, to Miss Starchey’s comments upon 
her friends’ characters, with t]jo certainty that if I 
differed, I should be the next Victim myself, and if I ‘ 
did not, should have them fathered upon me the next < 
day as my bwn I Were not my good Offices being * 
perpetually called ihto requisition as a peace-officer, to 
keep the yoihg widow from coming -to a battler-royal 
with the old one, in which— for ’ the latter possessed 
t a keen eye and, a sharp tfingue* and the former perhaps^ 
a rather valetudinarian reputation — she would-ber 
certain to be worsted ! For which of rayt sins was I 
condemned to have my purse and patience nightly 
tested by the count’s miraculous successions of trump- 
cards ; *and the anecdotes which the descendant of the 
Irish prophet was in the ’practice of improvising as Ida 
own from the Annual Registers I What had I don* 
that Mr Crosbie Hall should take it into his head— for 
no other reason, I believe, than my distraettop— to fell 
in lore with the young widow, and murder my rest^ 
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by smoking his pipe for two hours on my bed every 
other evening, to ask me what I thought of his chances 1 
Cheerful Party ! Cheerful Pandemonium ! But fqf an 
event wholly unlooked for, which exploded tflo whole 
concern at a day’s notice, the ‘snug bachelor’s room* 
would have yielded a candidate for Bedlam. 

Mrs Livingstone and the diplomatist, liy way of 
bettering their respective fortune! — I sincerely truift 
they were neither disappointed — came tutlie resolution 
of amalgamating them, and departed simultaneously, 
without even taking me into their confidence — I pre- 
sume for the seat of his mission. Nothing breaks up 
a Cheerful Party like a death or an elopement. Sir 
O'Shannon — between whom and tho count, I found 
afterwards, some pecuniary partnerships existed, for his 
share in which, in the hurry of. his matrimonial pre- 
parations, the latter had forgotten to provide — retired 
immediately to bis estates ; Mr Croshie Hall look a 
fortnight’s leave of absence, on medical certificate of a 
complaint in the heart, and repaired that organ by*x tem- 
porary Sojourn at Boulogne ; and. the 1 well-informed 
woman’ and the Marge-pattcrncd lady’ made up their 
differences, re-swore eternal friendship, and went off 
together to a new rival establishment, discovered by 
the former, in tho next strqpt, where the two ladies 
introducing one another were received ‘ on terms of 
advantage.’ I thought it scarcely -fair to desert my 
hostess in her misfortunes, which, however— perhaps 
from their not being without precedent in her experi- 
ences — she bore with admirable fortitude. I continued, 
therefore, Cor a few days, in undisturbed possession of 
the soup and fish, doilies and dinner-napkins, aforesaid, 
until a new Cheerful Party — in the shape of a gentleman 
and his wife, tired of housekeeping, a hobbledehoy at 
King’s College, an officer in the army, ^Vo had sold 
out ‘because he didn’t like it,’ and a young lady who 
couldn't agree with her relatives-^rose, phoenix- like, 
from the ashes of the one, when I very respectfully 

took my leave. * - 

That it is not impossible for half-a-dozen people to 
make such mutual concessions to one another's fancies* 
and foibles as may enable them to live for six months 
in harmony together, even though bound by *no 
stronger ties than common convenience and the 
claims of good-breeding, 1 am far from doubting ; and 

I am most willing, therefore, to believe that the dis- 
comforts 1 experienced must have been the result of 
some mismanagement of«my own, mid those I witnessed, 
peculiar to the Cheerful Party in which it was mj* 
fortune to serve my second apprenticeship to the toils 
of independent domesticity. 

Groe j River, Audi our travellers had last crossed, is 
a fork or tnbutafy of the Nebraska* and they soon met 
with another, . wluye an unfortunate incident took 
•pfacc. On reaching its hank, they found a comfortable 
log-huf, inhabited by two white men, who had here 
•established themselves, tq make a little fortune by 
assisting the numerous aulgrima towards the * shrine 
of gold’ to cross the <Toep and rapid stream* tliat 
swept in graceful curves through a thicket of willows 
and cotton-wood. These enterprising Americans from 
tlip £tatc cJf Now York, had ’constructed a strong 
and ingenious ferry ing-maebine out uf two wagons, 1 
minus the wheels and coverings. They were planked' 
over, forming one raft, wlijrh ha t f strong ropes at eaoli 
end pissed round tho massfvc trunk of a tree, by which 
means it was pulled by »th£ two men over and back 
again. The raft carried men, wagons, and goods; Hut, 
the draught and riding animals were obliged tef swim 
over, which they usually did after their owners with 
perfect docility. There was one fine mule, however, 
which, whether from weakness or refractoriness, wept 
off from the lino of crossing, just in midst of the streamy 
Iler owner — who was not of Mr Edwardson’s party, 
hut was on the raft at the same time with biiq— jumped 
into the water, to endeavour to keep the poor Minimal 
from certain destruction, should the current overpower 
her. The man got hold only oPlier tail, to which, he 
persisted in holding on, in spite of the anxious calls and 
shoutings of the spectators. *lt was a sad scene. Mule 
and owner were swept down by the force of the current, 
and all the man’s strength, when at length he became 
Qonacio^ of his danger, could not avail him to^tcfii 
it and return. There was no* possibility of affording 
assistance. One»or two piteous wails were heard, as 
the 1 ta]iless emigrant, so late full of life and hope, 
struggling now in dqpth, disappeared beneath fhe trees 
that fringed the fatal river’s brink. This event made 
a deep impitssion on all who witnessed ft; and the 
brother of the unfortunate youn£ man wept like an 
jniant, refusing to be comforted. • 

When our travellers at length reached the South * 
Tass, they took a day’s rest. They were several thou- 
sand feet ahovo the sea-level, and fiftmd it very cold. 
Mr Edwardson described one of his morning-watches as 
the bitterest he ever experienced. This was not, how- 
ever, the highest altitude they gained, although they 
had no correct •mote of measuring it. Their course 
sometimes led them across a circumscribed plain, 
sometimes to clirpb an ascending slope, and then, with 
more difficulty, to desdeflu abruptly into a sheltered 
valley. On one occasion, having to dig for some water, 
they found a large block of ice, imbedded as it \50r0 in 
the rocd§, and covered with a thin stratum of earth and 4 
coarse stunted grass. In general, the ground was very 
spongy, quite like an Irish quaking-bog; and they were 
in* the utmost consternation many fiincs, for fear of 
the wagon sinking into it. Three weeks they floundered 
through this cold and hilly region, only occasionally 
meeting with some s mu Ik fertilising streams, on whose, 
banks was tolerable heAage, and where they met • 1 
with deer and water-fowl, chiefly ducks. Whenever it 
was possible, they kept by the course of these streams, 
then not from their sources; and when it w as 

necessary for their sustenance, they tyiok some game. 
Dash now masted ; but the other animals grew weaker 
•and weaker; the coarse pasturage was not sufficiently 
nourishing to sustain them undf r such constant heavy . 
work. *One of the horses was leg; here to die; 
Edwardson’a being the only 6ne remaining, which he 
and histfrienas rode alternately. It soBn b&arae evident,' 
under these circumstances, that ^hey must m\ke up 
their minds to abandon the wagon; but, as with it 
much of their goods must be lost, it was not without ■' 
an anxiou&fiOTlsuItation this was resolved on ; and hero 
the real hamsbips of the journey commenced, allthat 
had preceded being bujt joke in comparison. : ; / ; 

- .'.s -V ,J. 

JOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
’ CALIFORNIA. • 

IK FIVE ClIArTEKS.— -CIIAF. III. 

Fhom this point on Green Biver, some of the congre- 
. gated emigrants deteTmined to take the route to 
California by Fort Hal]? others through the Mormon 
settlement of Deseret ;*but Mr Edward s^n and his 
friends chose the less frequented, though more direct 
course, gone over by the celebrated explorer of those 
regions, Kit Carson— a name well known on the 
frontiers for enterprise* indomitable courage, and 
’Access. Our travellers now, outstripping some larger 
caravans, with the compass only for their guide, kept 
steadily on for what is called the South Pass, being 
that ridge of the Rocky Mountains, from which the 
streams begin to flaw westward into the, Pacific. « 

, There is no more hopeful, more beautiful feature of 
this magnificent continent, than its innumerable fine 
rivers, into, which flow so many tributary streams : 
it would seem as if prepared by all-bounteous nature 
for a, swarming and a busied people, to whom water, 
navigable water, is so imperatively necessary. The 
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It may here be mentioned, that this ^lisfortun^ was 
partly caused by the mistakes they hdd committed as 
regards appointments. They o'uglrt to have had no 
wagon. Six or'eight pack-mules would’ have carried , 
all that was necessary, besides enabling them to r trans- 
port some provision when ^licy took game. A tent, 
a cooking pot and kettle, a single change of under- 
clothing, with abundance of c ammunition, was quite 
sufficient,,* and the provisos should have been only 
, some flour, coffee, *Bugar, and a little cordial in case of 
sickness. The outer garments should have bften entirejy 
of leather; bu%« especially, they should have retJfined 
a good supply of hard cash, as at the different stations 
or forts biead stuff i% always to be had, though at a 
high price. '' • 

The wagon, then, was now* unloaded ; trunks and 
provisions were overhauled, as what could be retained 
must Be packed on the mules, and it was absolutely 
necessary to make their loads as light as possible. 
Trunks, and almost all their clothing, the greater part 
of their provisions, and the tent — indeed, every super- 
fluity, and many things hitherto considered essential, 
and some to which memories and associations clung 
yet more tenaciously — were all, not without a severe 
struggle, left on the mountains, perhaps to be useful to 
some succeeding traveller, perhaps to find their way to 
some Indian wigwam * Packs were then made out of 
the canvas-covering of the tent ; and, at the teamster’s 
own request, he retraced# his steps, expecting to fall 
in with some other party, to whom hi*' services would 
be more acceptable/ 

tBefrold now our gentlenien-emigrants ! — alWgeiy.le- 
manly appliances laid aside — three of them walking 
by the side of as many laden mules # one resting his 
weary feet on a now sorry-looking jaded horse. Each 
had put on his strongest suit; bu^ boots were all worn 
out, and they were reduced to Indian moccasins. 
They slept, wrapped in a blanket, on tl «2 earth, and 
with the sky their on^y canopy. 

On tht banks-of Bear Kifer, they agaip encountered 
some travellers, under whose tent they enjoyed one 
night’s shelter. They were loading for the start in 
the morning, when a gigantic Indian of the Utah 
tribe stalked up to the camping-p^ace. lie wag con- 
siderably upwards of six feet high, stout k in proportion, 
and apparently very vain of his size and strength ; for 
he looked at those of the white# wHb were of less 
stature with an air of superb disdain, measuring them 
with his eye,' and utter jig a contemptuous 1 ugh.’ 
This at length attracted tfek ‘notice of an emigrant 
lying on the ground, who slowly rose, and towering 
above •the savage, looked down in turn upon him, 

1 * patting him on the head with a low expressive laugh. 
On this, the red man slunk away, quite crest-fallen; 
and the huge Kentuckian coolly returned to his recum- 
bent posture and lus solacing pipe. The Utah Indians 
are physically superior to most other tribes, but they 
are gentle and friendly# and few in number. 

One, day the route lay by She side of an extensive 
1 lake, formed by a collection^' warm sulphur-springs, 
the drinking of which our travellers found beneficially 
medicinal, and preventive of scujvy, to which men are 
liable when compelled to eat, as they were* so large a 
proportion of salted and animal food. There were also 
salt-springs among the hills, where they* replenished 
their stock of salt, and beds of ’sal-eratus* in a pure 
state, which the Morions collect and carry to their 
settlement., A s^ere misfortune befell, in consequence 
of some of the springs proving strongly 4 alkaline, of 
which, .before tb# travellers were aware of«dt> the 
horse drank freely.# They had no corrective among 
their scanty stores, and so he died, to his owner’s great 
; regret. Erom the same cause, one of the mules became 


% * ErobaMy identical with natron, a native aesraifarbon&te of 
•Sda, need in tnany countries at leaven for bread. 


sick, but lived a few days longer:, when she died, 
the travellers were compelled to abandon more of their 
Effects, reserving chiefly as much as possible S>f their 
,*flour andscoffee, which, with the blankets, ammunition, 
and one or two cooking utensils, were all the three 
surviving muios coultf carry in their weakened 
condition, r 

•In this plight, with gather anxious forebodings, they 
reached “what 4 ,is generally known aB Sweet Water 
River. It flows through an extensive valley, but at so 
great an altitude above the sea, that the weather was 
cool and bracing. At a short distance from the river, 
tliefy found a very singular rock, bare of any soil, and 
precipitously towering to a great height ; it is called 
Independence, from its having been first discovered 
on the 4th of July. On its, smooth sides were carved 
many names and datcs 4 by passing travellers. Ed ward- 
son and his companions added theirs to the number ; 
and would have scaled the rock to the summit, had 
they ty?en less oppressed by fatigue and privation. 
By. this time, they wpre compelled to place themselves 
on a small allowance of bread ; and, when they did 
not meet with ( game, they often felt the cravings of 
absolute hunger. 

They journeyed by the , brink of Sweet Water River 
till the route diverged, crossing a steep and wooded 
hill, they found a barren level ; after traversing wliich, 
they suddenly came to a gorge or caflon, the path 
through which was strewn with loose rocks and trunks 
of fallen trees, so as to be almost impassable. Here 
they overtoil: several wagons, brought to a {lead stop** 
with travellers, baggage, and animals — ‘in a fix,’ as the 
Yankees say, and in no very confplacent mood, it may 
be imagined. Mr Edwardson’s party were too weak 
themselves to* afl'ord any assistance ; and so made the 
best of their fiwn way, for the first time congratulating 
themselves on the lightness of their luggage. 

On emerging frofh the savage gorge, our travellers 
found themselves in another eitensive valley, dotted 
here bind there with clumps of willows. * A clear and 
beautiful stream, not larger than a brook, meandered 
over the plain, its banks covered with short but rich 
grq,ss. This was too tempting an opportunity to 
be neglected of refreshing the exhausted mules ; and, 
accordingly, they remained for two days under, a close 
covert of willows. They then proceeded lingeringly 
over the comparatively fertile vale, choosing at night 
the closest thickets to rest, ancj keeping a ycry vigilant 
guard, as this* was one of the haunts of the Bigger 
Indians. This tribe is the lowest in the scale of 
humanity, at least on this part of the continent. They 
wear no clothing whatever ; they neither sow, nor reap, 
nor hunt; but exist by digging for roots (whence their 
name), by eating the succulent cones of a pine 
that grows on these mountains : the cones taste like as 
coarse nut, ana are a favourite food of the grizzly bear, 
which also infests the hills and valleys, though not in 
great numbers. 

In a low, sheltered spot, neaxwthe water-course that 
murmured pleasantly by, oui#wearied pilgrims were* 
making themselves as comfortable as they could,, 
broiling soifie duck's for supper, when, most unfor- 
tunately; scyne long dry grass on which they were 
reposing tftok fire from an accidental spark. In a 
moment, they were surrounded by flames, and it; was , 
only by the most strenuous Efforts they rescued theia | 
mules from being scorched. Happily, the wind blew 
towards the stream ; so that, by dint of floating on the | 
edges of the fire with green willow-branches, they 
soon extinguished it, and betook thpm&elvUs to xnuch- 
needea repose. Hardly had the others fallen asleep, 
ere the sentinel was surprised by the apparition of 
a white man, whom he challenged ; and having 
received a satisfactory reply in good English, the 
stranger was admitted to the little bivduac. It was 
a singular midnight rencontre, in a place so wild and 


solitary, and it soon appeared to be a most welcome 
one to the lonely wanderer, who was at first in, so 
much Excitement as to be hardly able to assure 
himself of his safety. He explained, that he|had been > 
sent back by his company, who were about six hours'* 
march ahead, to seek a missing ox. Fearlessly he had 
retraced their steps of the preceding dav ; but his 
bravery was in a great measure the result of ignorance 
— his ignorance of dangers that were not fan off— for, 
wandering in his search among the wilfbw-thickets, he 
suddenly discovered a party of Digger Indians, in num- 
ber about 200, encamped in the plain not more than a 
mile from the place where they then were. Fortunately, 
the night-wanderer escaped without being discovered, 
and Mr Edwardson’s party thanked Providence they 
had not been seen by these mischievous savages, who, 
to possess themselves of the iftules and packs, would 
at once have ruthlessly murdcrld them nil. The light 
rfhd smokp of the enkindled grass had led the terrified 
American to the resting-place of our travellers,* who 
resolved, tired as they were, instantly to decamp, 
avoid the thickets, and keep to the open plain, as less 
liable to surprise from their dangerous neighbours. 
Accordingly, they stopped not again till they had 
advanced fully ten miles, their new companion’s spirits 
and courage reviving at evety^ successive mile’s distance 
they gained from the savages who had so much 
alarmed him. They were compelled to rest a whole 
day after this forced march ; and they saw by the fires 
on different parts of the mountains that the Indians 
,we*e on the alert, and were telegraphing each other 
that ‘pale faces' were in their country. Knowing 
the cowardly and ^treacherous character of these 
Digger Indians, our emigrants thereafter took care to 
bivouac in open spots, where surprise was im posable. 
They feared no open attack, even from »overwhclming 
numbers ; for each of them had seven shots ready in 
rifles and revolvers, one volley* from which would 
have sent an army of Diggers flying, like chaff before 
the wind. Their new acquaintance remained with Mr 
Edwardson’s party till they came up with his own, 
who had promised to await his return. lie met with 
but a surly reception, because he had not brought 
back the animal he was sent to seek; nor did* Mr 
Edwardson and friends experience more courtesy, 
although they had to their utmost protected and 
assisted the fugitive who had taken shelter with them. 
Leaving, therefore, their new friend to make up matters 
as he could, our party advanced on *11101 r way, and 
in two days, after crossing another eminence, fcluty 
encamped in an extensive plain, studded with lakes, 
at the foot of a lofty mountain. The plain was 
thronged with emigrants, recruiting their teams before 
attempting the arduous ascent. It proved, however, 
more gradual than was expected, and tolerably smooth 
at first ; but when at the computed height of G000 feet, 
they experienced inconvenience from the rarity of the 
atmosphere and the increasing cold. Neither men nor 
beasts could advanc%otherwise than slowly, becoming 
breathless on the slightest exertion. This, of course, 
increased as they got^gher, till, when at about 10,000 
, feet in altitude, they were obliged to ^muse to rest 
every fifty yards. On the summit, there was snow 
falling, and lying thick on the groifhd ; as they 
descended on the other side, it became sleet, and then 
rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning, the 
effect of which in that region was terrific. Late rfl 
night the travellers, drenched and weary, about Imlf- 
way, down the mountain, sought repose in a cleft 
of a rock, fuddled together, each wrapped in his 
bl&nkeVJHifd "tlft patient mules, like dogs, stretched 
close beside them. Fortunately, fuel was plenty, and 
they made a good fire. These mountains are covered, 
for a great way up, with gigantic pines, above 200 feet 
high, which produce the edible cones before mentioned. 
The weary wayfarers rested here a day. They saw 


fires all arouhd them, but had no desire to make 
any Aearer acquaintance with them, for they might 
as probably be surrounded by savage foes as by 
emigrant countrymen. 

' * The\r mules were this day reduced* to two, by the 
death of another from, exhaustion and want ; for it is a 
’ singular, but well-known Sict, Shat where the pine-tree 
grows there is no herba$> on the soil ; so much so, that 
even in the fertile state of South Carolina a collection 
of pines is called, not a pinc#vvood, but a pine-*barren. 

The situation of the four friepds was now becoming 
sv!ri*us. Their provision was reduced to some coffee 
and pollcnta, which they often ate, difcrely mixed up 
into a paste with some cold water. They were out of 
the jegion of easily accessible game, and Were Often 
even savagely hungry. They were still, it is true, 
in the way of overt:ikii?g Other emigrants, who mjght 
have a little to spare; but as they had no means of 
transporting it, they could only take- a small and 
temporary supply, and that too at an enormous price, 
which had so far reduced their little stock of money, 
that this means of support was very nearly exhausted. 
Strange it seems, yet true, that countrymen, exiltVs 
from home, under similar circumstances of toil and 
hardship, cherishing the same hopes, pushing for the 
same gdal, were not, at this stage of the Journey, 
found disposed to be courteous, far loss generous, v 
to each other. Selfishness was everywhere in the 
ascendant. They seemed not to remember that they 
might by and by nctnl help themselves ; or if they did, 
it looked as it* they only grasped what they bad the 
closer, that the evil day might be put off the longer. 
Softie actually died of fatigue and want, ami* w*re 
left by their companions bv the wayside whero they 
fell. Mr Edw.frdson and bis friends bought while 
they could; they then begged, to satisfy the, cravings 
of nature ; but noMnan gave to them. The strong 
men were becoming emaciated and weak; and yet, 
in the desAnt of the mountain, they were obliged, 
me on each side, to hold tight <hc lariats attached to 
the mules’ heads, to prevent the poor creatures from 
tumbling forward in their weakness. It was here, too, 
they lost poor Dash. lie had beconjo so enfeebled, he 
could no longer drag himself onward, and at length 
was* seized at intervals with the convulsions of 
approaching dissolution; It was a severe pajig to his 
master, but l^e lyis compelled to leave him to die ; 
the poor animal looking after his receding friends with 
glazing eye, and the most piteous whining. 

About this lime^tbe^cntlemen were a fortnight 
without tasting any sort of animal food — coffee and 
pollcnta forming their whole sustenance; but when' 
they had surmounted the highest part of their route, 
they Jbnsidercd it absolutely necessary to stop at thd* 
first place where grass and water were to be found, 
yi order to seek some game. Having discovered a 
tolerably commodious spot, Edwardson and his fast 
friend Towel 1 set out in search of the black-tailed 
deer, the only denizens of th£ mountains, except the 
grizzly hear, which customer one would rather # 
avoid ’ than meet at any time. After walking the 
whole day, faint and foot-sore, the friends reached a 
spring in a pretty dell, clothed with tufted grass and 
soft moss. * Here they saw fresh marks of deer, which 
had evidently# been drinking there a short time before. 
Evening was coming on, but with ©tiger, yet trembling 
hope, they ensconced themselves within shot, imagining ; 
the $imo might return to the spring; which accord-/; 
ingly proved to be the ease, # and a %e buck gladdened, , 
their longing sight. They flredi together, and the 
animll bounded into the air, and xlhen fell desn^ 
Quickly the rejoicing hunters kindled a fire, and 
refreshed themselves with a Well-broiled steak ; rina ! 
then they hastened to- tlu?ir companions with as much 
venison they could carry. They were received, it 
will be *bjelieved, with joy and -thankfulness, poor 
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Livingstone ' even giving a fct/ble eh^ty . They then impatience, yea, even though they had had no breakfast, 
feasted on roast venison, polienta, and cflffeo, and# slept and the prospect of a dinner seemed remote. It was a 
soundly. Mr Edwardson having taken the precaution master of surprise to them that they met no oae : the 
to ascertain the bearings of thef ‘spring, the whole fact was, they fairly lost their way amongst rocks and 
party returned 'there next morning, found the deer or ♦'‘underwood, through the latter of which they had often 
they had left it, and remained another day to give the to cut a passage with their bowie-knives — the compass 
mules their fill of the»richr herbage. Refreshed and‘ indicating the direction of their route. At last they 
strengthened, the travellers onfce more set out cheerily, reached the settlement called Weaver Town, about five 
as they reckoned they were n\)t now above 100 miles o’ clock b,m. This town presented a most singular and 
from thet nearest settlem^yit of the Diggings ; but it half-civilised appearance. It was chiefly composed of 
became a matter ofilife and death with them to push on canvas tents ; a few only of the more substantial and 
rapidly. For two or three days, they overtook b^lios industrious of the inhabitants taking the time and 
of emigrants, Viu>sl of them quite as badly off as trophic to erect log-houses lor themselves. Thodwcll- 
themselvea ; and to others, for a scanty meal, they had ings were situated on the steep sides of a wooded 


to pay Buch prices Miat their purses were almost 
completely drained. They were nearly barefoot. * For 


gully or ravine. They were shaded by gigantic oaks 
and pine-trees, and the bare rock peeped from matted 


a month, they had only had»one shirt apiece; their underwood and flowering parasitic plants, whose luxu- 
hatS' were crownless ; their outer garments ragged nance was interfered with duly when a man wanted a 
and soiled ; and, above all, hunger almost constantly small space on which to raise his mushroom dwelling* 
depressed their energies. Once more they killed a defer; W.hen Mr Edwardson and his companions readied 
but though they feasted at the time, they could carry this place, fatigue, and even hunger, were forgotten in I 
but little with them for future use, so that at last their anxiety to see the spot to which the eyes of 1 lie I 
tjiey were thirty-six hours without any food whatever, whole civilised world were at that moment eagerly 
At length, on issuing from a thicket, they were directed. The gold-diggers were all at work in a eon- 
cheered w\th the sight of a tent with a sign-board, tinuation of the gully, which winded and stretched 
bearing* the interesting legend ‘ Wsky fer sail.’ itself towards the north rfiid west. The workers were 
Having tasted nothing in the form of a stimulant for a strangely ragamuffin-looking set; faces overgrown 
weeks, fainting and exhausted in body and mind, Mr with hair uncut and unkempt; many shirtless, and all 
Edwardson produced his last coin, and called for a more or less ragged. Some were breaking rocks and 
drink to each. There waj but one tumbler; but in soil with the pickaxe; others gathering the disjointed 
turns they partook of the grateful refreshment, and fragments, and washing the debris in pans, to discqyer #> 
our young friend received in change out of his five- the precious metal they sought. While Mr Eft ward son 
dotyaiV', piece, one dollar^ Enlivened, yet snAicwkat looked on, he observed that somepyere very successful ; 
crest-fallen at the cost, and the state of their present while others, equally skilful and energetie, were toiling 
finance**, they left the booth of the wilderness in eager litejally for dust and ashes. The average produce of 
haste. They were told they were only forty miles from these diggings at the time, was two to three ounces of 
Sacramento city! They hail onca more, however, to ‘gold per day each man ; but some realised five or six r . 
bivouac and to watch for the night. They knew that I3ufc the sight of«thc glittering ore men covet so 
1 vigilance was here more necessary than SVer, for the anxiously, could not satisfy the craving appetites of 
! Indians continually pcowl near the settlements. <) t u our wayworn travellers. ‘They soon, therefore, turned 
the bank of a small brook, where tLefc was some to the dwellings to seek some refreshment. The 
closely cropped grass, and a cluster of trees cast a .'tt tides for sale were chiefly whisky, molasses, beef, 
grateful shade, they set their usual guard, tethered the and flour, for which the prices wore exorbitant. Flour 
nearly famished beasts, and three of the party slept in was*worth at the time 200 dollars per barrel (L.40)! 
peace. Mr Edwardson had the second or midaight A log-house, more spacious than the rest at Weaver 
watch. It was a beautiful night, with the harvest- Town, was pointed out to the newly arrived strangers 
moon nearly at the full. The young man was even as the place of public entertainment. On being told 
feverishly anxious for the ter mi if at iota of all this they had no money, mine host was quite surly — 
unlooked-for toil — to hoar of his home and friends— another proof, • were proof wanting, how much the 
and again to feel himself yimids* accustomed scenes, dtsire of gain, growing by what it feeds upon, hardens 


Deeply, and not unpleasing^'he mused, when he 
was startled by the apparitiou of a tall figure crossing 
where She mules were trying to pick a few scanty 
^blades by the sweet moonlight. Cocking hi* rifle, 


the heart to the commonest charities and courtesies 
of life. Mr Edwardson offered the man a bill on 
San Francisco; but he was suspicious, as well as 
grasping. There was only the alternative of disposing 


Mr Edwardson at once challenged the stranger, who I of one of* the mules ; and here the strangers found , 
with the utmost $%ng-froid walked towards him, pro- buying and selling two very different things, especially 
Beating his own piece, and saying : ‘ Darn it, old fello\^, when necessity is on the side of the seller. True, the 
two can play nt that game 1 * The midnight visitor poor beast was lean and weak ; but a week’s good feed, 
proved to be a gold-digfer W a ‘prospecting’ expedi- with rest, would restore her. Yes; but they were 
tiou. He had been unsuccessful in the locality lie had compelled to take dO dollars (L.8) for the best of the 
Selected for digging, and was mow on the return from two surviving mules. They w&& then furnished with, 


tiou. He had been unsuccessful in the locality lie had compelled to take dO dollars (L.8) for the best of the 
'selected for digging, and was mow on the return from two surviving mules. They whra then furnished with, 
looking about him for some more favourable spot where a good meal of beaf-steaks, whSiten cakes, and excel- 
lie might * try- again.’ Such expeditions are generally lent coffee, for which they were charged 5 dollars each, 
kept profoundly secret* The ‘prospector’ Aplaincd to and receive^ €0 dollars in money as the balance of the 
Mr Edwardson the beat and nearest rqkd Weaver price of the mule. There being no graaa near a i hand. 
Town, saying they might reach it by tw<t o’clock, if two of the dollars were Expended in purchasing for 
they started early. After a somewhat lengthened Vlioir last animal some mouldy biscuit, half of which 
conversation, and much*questioning on both sides, the thgy soaked and gave her, and this poor ergatureate it 
stranger and Mr wardSon parted cordially, promising greedily : the other half was reserved for her morning 
, each Other a meeting fine day in San Francisco, repast. , . ■ ■> ' ! / . 

0Ur ljjfcle pfrty were early on the route, but alto- The gentlemen, unable to afford a lodging! alept that 
!'*gether missed the cousse indicated to them; nor was it night on the hill, close to the inhospitable dwellings, 
Aiuoh wonder they should have done so. The country and sheltered by the trees, while the beauteous moon 
^ was thickety and hilly ; tracks were numerous, ill- gazed serene and solemn on the first uninterrupted 
fttv ^ straggling in all directions!^ but the repose they had all had for four months* Grateful 
U^y^Piter was delicious, and cheerfulness preT|iled over to Providence, and invigorated by rest and food, they 
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_1 ) 5 fr- 

checrfully set out early on their last stage. The way a bamboo, ot\a* reed Ait 
lay through groves of magnificent oaks, here and there wasui rude nJupieal-instr 


Ait from the swamp — whether it 
instrument, or served some simple 


broket? by rugged rocks, but the road well defined hydraulic purpose, it would ser^e no useful end to 
and hard beaten. They frequently met wagons, cava- inquire. That man took to blowing wind- instruments, 
liers, and pedestrians, all on their way to the Diggings? »and ejancing to their music, before Ifb learned to lead 
They alone seemed returning. Those they now met water through a pipe, seems, judging from the habits 
had come to Sacramento by sea, while thg companies of savage tribes in our cirn day, likely enough j hut we 
that had by the land-route preceded them, almost will pass the savage er'J, and look in upOn our progeni- 
invariably terminated their wahdcriqg at loendities tfiey tors, when civilisation and social usages had stimulated 


were leaving behind them. * 

They reached Sacramento city the same day after 


contrivance, and given birfii to new necessitfes. 

The applicability of pipes to th(? purpose of c<fnvey- 


dark, and once more bivouacked outside of the town, tii£ water from some distant ’natural reservoir to the i 
Next morning, they made their entree somewhat, it dwellings of man, must have been •.! very early dis- 
must be confessed, in the guise of a remnant of covery ; and if we do i*)t find pipes of very great 
Ealstaff’s regiment. The main street of the ‘city’ ’annuity among the regains f>f ancient uities, ^jiHay 
' was thronged with men hurrying to and fro : there was be owing to the fact, that they were first made of very 
hardly a female to he seen. There were auctions going perishable materials, find are no longer in existence, j 
on in the middle of the street, where a most hisune We know that the first pipes used extensively fbf that 
"assortment of articles brought what the newly arrived purpose by our own water-companies, were fonhed from 
considered unaccountable prices. This suggested a the boughs and trunks of trees, hollowed out by means 
bright idea. Why not dispose of their solitary mule of augers of different sizes, and fitting into one another, 
in this novel fashion? Doubtless they M ould obtain a like the joints of a flute. A source of childish interest, 
much higher price for her than by private bargain, to us some forty odd years ago, was to witness the 
Mr Edwardson, therefore, obtained itn interview with boring of these trees, which were mostly elm, and* to 
one of the auctioneers, who at once assented to his carry off tbc chips for a bonfire to celebrate one of 
request. Joe Dowell mounted, to shew the animal’s the Duke’s victories. When, as was often *lhe case, 
paces, which, to say the plain truth, were about as the holes were not straight, they had to be bored at 
sorry as was the figure her rider cut — shirtless, shoe- each end; and if the entire perforation could not bo 
less, hatless, and out at elbows. This spectacle seemed completed that way, a stumpy kind of auger was 
highly to amuse the spectators ; but, to the strutters’ rammed in as far as it \»ould go, and, being wedged 
, surprise, the biddings soon became animated, so that into the required position to turn the corner, was 
they got their mule knocked down at 100 dollars, out worked round, after the manner of a screw with a 
of which 10 per tent, was paid to the auctioneer. t*jre\» -driver, until the passage was effected^ OJliese 
Immediately after this, the faithful treasurer divided pipes were invariably laid down with the bark upon 
equally the 108 dollars he held ; and, as each now had tliem, which dielped to preserve them from decay; 
something for present necessity, they agreed to sepa- they were, from motives of safety, laid beneath the 
rate, and find every man his own way/ One of them foot-pavements, ta escape pressure in the \$ agon -way ; 
remained in Sacramento, and w , there still, growing and, under favourable circumstances, they would last 
rich ; two others settled injSan Francisco; the fourth, as long as'*the generation that laid them down. They 
not long afterwards, returned home by the youward .were frequently out of repair, however, and testified 


course, and through the Isthmus of Panama. 


that condition by an iniforoinptu fountain in the foot- 


But we must now follow the fortunes of Mr path ; but they were repaired in a few minutes by a 
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Edwardson. handy fellovV, whdT displaced a fla£ with his pickaxe, 

L turned up the earth with his spade, and medicated the 

• r> v c wdmid in a moment by driving in a peg with a hammer. 

' * f B E k. These wooden pipes /answered their end Very well, while 

We are going to say a few words concerning pipes, they lasted, in all those places where water vflis supplied 
which have latterly thrust themselves forward for from the v orks^on the continuous system ; hut where 
observation in a rather unusual style in this great the intermittent plan was followed, as in London, they 
city of London, and set our thoughts flowing all about were the source olhlidh^i nuisances and abominations, 
and through them. The reader, we hope, will soon see When the water wa» turned off, ami the air admitted, 
that the subject is one of no trifling importance, and the damp wood grew mouldy, and rotted, and the next 
that it has some interesting aspects. * rush of water carried the mildew and the rqtten fibre 

We might begin our disquisition by reminding him iutcvthc vats and cisterns of the inhabitants. Of this 
that he is himself nothing but a walking *and talking we had wofut personal experience some years ago, on 
tubular machine; that from the hairs *>f his head to the the Surrey side of the Thames. # Ilow many miles of 
pores of his toes, from liis grand aorta to his minutest" the old wooden pipes yet continue to do duty under- 
oapillaries, . not forgetting his alimentary canal with ground in the neighbourhood of London and else- 
its subservient apparatus, he is hut a conglomerated where, wo will not undertake to say ; but. not very 


tion of tubular structures. Bufrwe scorn to be prosy a leaky patient, t^ply the potent styptic, and Cover 
and plagiaristic under the pretence of*heing scientific, him up •gain, quite comfortably — all in three minutes. - 
and shall therefore leave all that for him to rummage Pip^a of par then ware are among the most frequent 
up it his leisure, should h& need the information, and memorbPls of ancient cities; and there, is no doubtthat *. 
"feel the inclination to acquire it. The pipes we ftre they were in extensive use for the purpose- of water-/ 


for tile body Social, as far ns might be, *what the dotf| but were ignorant of the pineries of hydraoJto; 
wondrous organisms of nature accomplish for the altogether. We don’t know ^vhat to say Ip. 


individual objects of her care. 


is true that Rome was supplied with watejt Xy : Mx& 


We may feel pretty sure that the first pipe used for aqueducts ; but the water was led from * them to SShf 
an artificial purpose was not artificially constructed, dwelling of the citizens by earthenware 
Whether It was the hope of an animal, or the shaft of according to Yeginus, -delivered not less tlwm t ja^)O0,OOQ 
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of gallons daily ; and it is not easy to fie how, with 
such a delivery to manage, and the experience they 
must necessarily derive from it, such a people could 
have escaped a knowledge of the laws of fluids. In 
making use of earthenware pipes, the ancients, pro- 1 
bably were impelled hs much by economy as any other 
consideration ; but they cotfl<J not have selected a 
better medium for the conveyance of water; and it 
is on all accounts .to be regretted that we have not 
‘ followed their example. Tne pipes of iron and lead, 
through which our water-supply reaches us, have been 
the source of infinite annoyances and bodily disca&s* 
which We should nave escaped by the use of earthen- 
ware. Our water-companies Save, one and all, ignored, 
thefuf*on the ground of their presumed frailty and fra- 
gility ; and yet we find them largely in use throughout 
Fran#e and Switzerland for file underground convey- 
ance of water — one firm of manufacturers having sup- 
plied no less than 20,000 miles of earthenware piping 
to various corporations (i within the last fifteen years 
for this identical purpose. Our engineers contend that 
th^*‘ hydraulic shock/ as they term the sudden rush 
of water into empty pipes, would shiver them to atoms ; 
and so undoubtedly it would, as it docs sometimes 
the stronger iron pipes, were the attempt made to 
use them under the system of intermittent supply ; 
but the public health demand* everywhere a constant 
supply, under which there need be no recurrence of 
the destructive hydraulic shock. We can certainly 
do in this respect what lias long bcei^done by our 
neighbours. 

But though we use no earthenware pipes fig; tli^j 
servfce*to which they coifld be most advantageously 
applied, we yet manufacture them for other purposes, 
in quantities of wjiioli the unobservant public has not 
the remotect idea. Improvements ii^ agriculture have 
brought them into demand for the arainngc of land ; 
and, buried beneath the grassy meadows ^md broad 
arable slopes of Britain, they lie in interminable 
reticulations, whose ex&nt 11141st be measured by tens* 
of thousands of miles. Again, for thousands more, 
they lie along the margins of the iron road, to drain the 
rain-fall froqi the rleepers and keep the ballast dry. 
And again, sunk far underground in our populous 
cities, they pour the sewage of the duelling into the 
main draii\ or substitute the old brick culvert or the 
open ditch, scaling up the infectious efflutia that else 
would poison the air we breathe. They are of all 
sizes, from two inches in diameter, or less, to twenty, 
or more; they are manufaetttsa^/oy the simplest or 
the most elaborate means, from the mere turning of a 
handle and drying in the sun, to the careful casting in 
moulds dhd baking in the kiln ; they are soft and 
porous, or hard and solid as a rock ; they are iifiper- 
viops to air or water, or they are drilled in myriads of 
small holes for the •percolation of the draining fluid. 
Fresh uses are discovered for them almost every day ; 

1 and where their availably will end, no man at the 
present moment need attempt to # divine.* 

< In this iron age, it is the iro§ pipe that asserts its 
! sovereignty over all the rest, and claims the most 
of our attention. Millions of .capital, in the shape of 
iron pipes, lie bfcried not a yard betow the fggfc of the 
: pedestrian as he walks the streets of Xiondoik The water 
, and the gas companies invariably pipe witMrog, though 
.. both might use earthenware if they chose. There are 
j between fifty and sixty miles of streets in London, 
exclusive of the new suUhrbs ; and throughout their 
Whole length lie, sfcft by side, beneath the pavements, 
k ug€ iron m§&s soTftie gas and water companies. 

| lesser mains a*e Often doubled, trebled,' and quad- 
|,^led, to meet the requirements of the district; and 


Ip they art using glazed earthenware pipes ifrr ehim- 
m* W afford *1° for the deposit of soot ; wfli we were 
pf*med :$hat, whflh exactly vertical, their never requirt keeping. 

K? . liv % « 


it is likely that the fifty miles of streets, added to the 
additional extent of suburb, contain not less tlian 300 
miles of main pipes, averaging some ten inches in 
jliameter. t Add to these the monster pipes, a yard in 
diameter, many leagues of which are in the course of 
Jaying down, east, west, ribrth, and south of the metro- 
polis, wliile«ve write, and some notion may bo formed 
of the mass of iron ttfHgd for our convenience beneath 
the soil of thisyast city. Jn a hundred other cities 
and towns in the realm, there is the same or a corre- 
sponding prodigality in the use of iron pipes ; which, 
with our national predisposition for whatever is durable 
and Substantial, we are continually pressing into ser- 
vice. The manufacture of these indispensable articles 
may be regarded as a modern species of industry ; at 
anyrate, it lias grown up< within the memory of persons 
now living, from a conij^ratively insignificant trade to 
one of great extent and importance. The work employe 
a considerable number of hands ; And, as the process 
of ca&iqg a large pipe is no trifling pastime, but a 
work of considerable responsibility, a class of men have 
to be employed upon whom reliance can be placed. 
Iron pipes were originally cast horizontally in moulds 
of sand, the preparation of which was a work of 
much time and care. The;' are now cast upright, in 
moulds sunk in the ground ; and the labour attendant 
on the process is in some measure, reduced. A year or 
two ago, an ingenious inventor patented a mode of 
manufacturing iron pipes, or pipes of any metal, not so 
much by casting as by a species of churning. Only a 
single mould was wanted, and that, instead o£ haviffg < 
to be renewed for each pipe, was available for an 
indefinite number. The mould, iif fact, is a cylinder, 
which, by means of steam-power applied to the proper 
machinery, is set revolving at the rate of some thou- 
sands of times ]Vr minute. By the use of a stop-cock, 
the molten metal is projected into the cylinder through 
the shaft upon which revolves, and, by the rapidity 
of the revolution, is deposited upon its interior to any 
required thickness. The contraction whiclf ensues on 
tliq cooling of the metal, enables it to be withdrawn 
readily from the mould, when the pipe is complete ; and 
the liquid, as soon as it has been artificially cooled, is 
again ready for use. Pipes made in this way were 
found to be much closer in texture, and, therefore, i 
much stronger than those cast in the usual method ; 
and it was calculated that they would hear double the 
hydraulic pressure of ordinary pipes. The process was 
also applicable to other purposes — such as the pro- 
duction of vases, bomb-shells, balustcrs-^anytliing, in 
short, for which a hollow circular mould could bo 
formed. They could be made of any degree of thick- 
ness or thinness, and we have ourselves seen sections 
of a pipe nearly a* foot in diameter, yet little, if 
anything, thicker than a bank-note. Still, notwith- 
standing the completeness of the theory, it so happens 
that, from some trifling and unaccountable hitch in the 
machinery, which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity of 
the experimenters, the system of cfcuming metal pipes 
hangs fire, and refuses to answer^fhe Expectation of its 
ingenious inventor, and the scarcely less interested 
public. * 

But the greaj iron ftains, vast and extensive as they 
are, represent t)ut a small fractional proportion of the 
world of metal pipes. For«pvery fathom 'of them that 
Hc^s buried in the ground, there %re hundreds of yards 
of smaller feeders branching off in every directing 
penetrating every house and workshop, frotfl topmost 
garret to lowest cellar, to carry the elements of light 
and cleanliness, as well to the millionaire in his 
magnificent mansion as to the weary toilers of a 
thousand factories. We have heard it affirmed, that 
there are not less than 2o;000 miles in length of this 
distributive kind of piping in actual Use throughout 
the area on which modern London stands : this is more 
than enough to girdle the world* yet it is probable 
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that the estimate is ' not above the truth. The 
materials of which these service-pipes are matfe, 
comprise not only all the coarser metals, pure hr in 
a mixed state, but at' leaft*two other lubstances. 
India-rubber and gutta-percha* which have latterly 
come into use. Such of these smaller pipes as are, 
of iron, have to be cast by means similar to those 
employed in the production of^he lafger ones above 
described ; but the immense majorty of 'them are 
formed of the malleable metals, and are manufactured 
by powerful steam or hydraulic machinery to any 
•length that may be required. The ancients made 
their leaden pipes by turning short lengths in a flithe, 
and afterwards soldering them together; and this 
rude mode of manufacture is the one still followed by 
some of the Scandinavian peoples. A great improve- 
jment on that plan was rolling/hc lead into flat sheets, 
putting it in strips, rolling these round a steel rod or 
mandrel, and fusing together the parts that overlapped 
— a plan often practised even now. A seqorrtl im- 
provement was to cast a foot of pipe twenty times 
as thick as it was wanted, and draw it through a 
succession of ‘collars,' till it had stiptclied to twenty 
times its original length, and was reduced to Its 
required thinness. A different plan is practised at 
the present day. The lead, in a semi-fluid state, is 
received in the cavity of a hydraulic-press, and while 
in the act of cooling and hardening, is forced by water- 
pressure through an orifice in which a mandrel is 
cent rally fixed, and issues in finished pipes, which are 
cdSled upon a cylinder to any length required. By 
the above means, not only lead, but any of the softer 
metals, may be rdlldily manufactured into pipes of 
any substance, and of all* diameters ; and as an 
immense quantity of piping i*s in constant requisition 
for gas-fittings, the unceasing demand *has stimulated 
competition, and the article is as cheap as it is 
easily produced. Serviceable * gas-piping may be 
bought at a penny a foot ;*nnd the London workman 
has it in his power, for a few shillings, to sftpplant 
his farthing candle by a blaze that shall shame tjio 
dull daylight, at a less cost in the long-run than his 
previous outlay for tallow. Besides the scrvice-gnpes 
of metal, however, there arc those of gutta-percha — 

I which are, to a great extent, superseding the use of 
lead pipes for conveying water— and which, being free 
from poisonous deposits, and the attacks of frost, are 
infinitely to be preferred — and those of vulcanised 
[ India-rubber. These last are much m vogue among 
artists and artisans who work by gaslight, ana to 
whom the convenience of moving the light by which 
they work is indispensable— a convenience which can 
hardly be attained by any other means. 

But wo have not done with piping yet. . There are 
in existence in this country tens of thousands of miles 
of piping which the unsuspicious public docs not know 
to be piping at all. In our churches, chapels, theatres, 
and public institutions of all sorts, as well as to a great 
extent in our private houses — to say nothing of our gin- 
shops, where,, perhaps it is seen to the greatest perfec- 
tion— *we are gre$tedlrith the spectacle of shining, bril- 
liant brass-work. Brass rods, brass rails, brass lamps 
and chandeliers, brass bedsteads, are aU of them con- 
veniences in great favour ; and beautiful things some 
of them are, and very much,do they tend to the general 
I comfort and convenience. But if they were all whpt 

* they appear to be, and are generally taken to be— that 
is, solid b Ass— that useful compound of zinc and copper 
would .have risen by thi9 time to the rank of one of the 
precious metals* The fact is, that all thesn splendid 
fabrics of pillars and rods are not brass, but brazen— ' 
they are pipes, and extremely thin pipes, of brass, 
containing rods of rough and solid iron. The iron 
rods qf various diameters are obtained from the 
foundry, and permanently swaddled in a, brass pipe 

♦ by the following simple means A sort of night-cap 


of brass is t|ted on to one end of the rod, which is 
griped fast by* a vice; a steel collar, as much larger 
than the rod as will allow for a decent brass covering, 
^ays hold of the hight-enp, and at & signal from the 
fitter; is pulled by steaqi-power oyer the whole length 
of the rod, kneading the coljl metal firmly upon its 
entire surface with ars much case, and in about the 
same time, as you dnAv on your stpeking on getting 
out of bed. We have seeiiLten feet of a rod, ari*inch in 
diameter, thus coated witn hrasstin seven seconds or 
Jhj^reaboiA?. So great is the pressure attendant on 
this process, that rough rods thus ^pated with brass 
can die separated from ii in no other way than by 
melting in the furnace, f * , 

We do not pretend tnat we have got to the cn3 of 
the pipes : we have a t nqtion, in fact, that the tiling 
is not to be done; but we have got to the end cf our 
tether, and must leave the above hints for tlio reader’s 
consideration — intending, if the editor will permit, to 
light a pipe of tobacco at sonic.futurc time. 

KARL’S 1’OVERTY, 

Tun good people of Drontheim say, that in a certain 
village north of tlieir city, which is kno^n Jo be the 
nearest town to the pole, there once lived two honest 
lads, named Christian and Kail, who, being coopers by 
trade, were accustomed to go from house to house 
selling their wooden vessels, and mending all that 
were broken. t They bad lived thus for three years, 
always going together, though they were no relations ; 
bpt tW?ir trade had been learned with the same master- 
cooper, their mothers had (fled in the same yctr, Aicir 
fathers marritpl in the next, and their step-mothers 
found out that they were the worst boys in creation. 
All these chances, made them agree to inhabit an old 
forsaken hut, and travel the country in company. 
Whether i^was the setting in of hard times, the change 
of fashions, or the corning of a new cooper, the story 
lloes not say ; but trade* grow^dull with Christian and 
Karl. Housekeepers appeared willing to put up with 
half the pails and dishes which used to serve them. 
Things did not even get* broken at the former rate ; 
amj, as they could not live on chips and * shavings, 
the young coopers resolved to set forth and try their 
fortune in the rich towns to the southward. * The days 
were at their longest, and the rye in the ear, when 
one morning at sunrise they began their travels, pro- 
ceeding for the fovtf days in a fishing- vessel on its 
return southwftrcVitai afterwards betaking themselves 
to their feet, each with a stout ashen staff in his hand, 
and all his worldly goods packed in a pannier on his 
back. They took the road to Drontheim, though KaijJ 
said Tie had heard that people there were too grand to 
use wooden dishes. It led through a pine-forest ; and 
•scarcely had they got in among the tall trees, when a 
sound of lamentation reached them, and a little way 
further they saw a man seat^ on the mossy root of an 
old pine. Whether hp was a native of Old Norway, 1 , 
or of some foreign Ian*, they could not say. Hlstac# 
was brown, so were his hair and beard. He wore ** 
scarlet cloak, with a fine hat and feather; but the; 
tears we|e in his* eyes, and he wrung his handset 
exclaiming : Oh, my fortune, my hard fortune 1* 1 f * 

‘ GocjG |ir,* said Christian, ‘what is tip; matter; Have, 
you lost anything, or made a bad bargain?/ , 

‘ No/ said the stranger ; ‘hut which of you will take 
my fortune, and give me his Ih exchange?* J 

‘1*11 take it/ said Karl* ‘ what^er it be, since you, 
are sp wetl dressed/ * * » * # 

* Mind what you are about, comrade,* said Ghri&t^fe 

‘ this man is not in such haste^to part with jbk fort^je 
for nothing/ , u , t 

* No matter/ said Kaxl“; ‘it can be nothing; feed with. 

such finetalothes/ ■ s ' *,$!':* ’ ; 

‘Qiv« foe your staff and pannier/ s«4 the stranger ; 
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‘take my cloak and hat, make the best your w^r to 
yonder frith;’ and he pointed to an 'opening irf the 
trees, whfere a long arrn of the North Sea pierced deep 
into the forest. I Half a mile along the shore, you will 
find two fishermen in a boat, who will take you safe to' 
Christiania : there iifquire fbr bid Erick Street, and the 
house of a merchant called Hqjderbond, and tell him 
you are come for the fortune ofrHans Peterson.’ 

Christian would not have believed that his friend 
I would, leatfe him on,so sho?t a warning for any man's 
fortune; hut so it was.. Karl was out of eight in a 
! minute, scarlet qjgak and all ; and the stranger, takfng 
up his staff and pannier, ^vith a joyful look said : 
‘Come on, r friend; it a Aing way to Drontheim.’ 
■Christian knew there was truth in that remark ; *and 
on he went, wondering to himself at his new companion, 
who***! sorrow seemed all over, tor he broke forth ip a 
jovial spng concerning New-year’s Day and merry- 
makings, witli a voice so loud and clear that the ojd 
forest rang. Christian dooked in the direction of the 
frith, by way of gathering resolution to ask him what 
sort of fortune he was so glad to get quit of; but the 
singing seemed suddenly passing away, and when he 
turned his eyes oil the stranger, there was nothing 
there but tile trunk of a blasted pine. Christian had 
heard of fairies and sorcerers, hut he thought their day 
was done even in Nonway. However, there was no 
trace of the stranger to he seen ; and, having no incli- 
nation to linger in that gpo|, lie hastened on to Dron- 
theim. The only man whom Christian knew in all 
that city was the master-cooper from his native 
village, with whom he had learned his trade, .and Jo 
hinf li#' repaired for couiftcl. Glad was honest Gimil 
to see his former apprentice, and hear news of his old 
neighbours ; but having a managing wite, who did not 
like ,counfr:y-people, he could do nothing for Christian 
but let him work in his shop all day at very low wages, 
and sleep at night in a loft of the wood-lymse. The 
terms were not over-good, but no better were to be 
found ; so Christian sec himself to work honestly fof 
•liis master, to sell his own dishes on holidays, and to 
please Dame Gimil. IIow he succeeded in the last 
endeavour is not said ; hut j*ears passed away ; Chris- 
tian’s dishes were all sold, and he saved the money. 
His master found him so useful, that *he promoted nira 
to be foreman, and gave him the wood-house to live m, 
when he built a new one. Moreover, rDane Gimil had 
a servant-maid named Hilda, a good pretty girl, whom 
Christian did please, and their wedding was attended 
by all the coopers in Dronthei**^' Tlfb rich brought 
them bits of furniture, the poor gave them good wishes; 
and they set up in the old wood- house, willing to work, 
$nd weLFcontent. 

All this time Christian had heard nothing of his^cnrly 
comrade Karl ; but on Christmas-eve, as he stood at 
his door, wondering*what guest Providence would sende 
them— for Hilda, lijce himself, was from a far-off 
village, and fiad no relates in the town — who should 
walk up but the stranger Hans Peterson, with the very 
came staff and pannier for which he had exchanged his 
‘ fbrtune I ‘ Good-evening, honest Christian,* he said ; ‘ I 
have come to spend Christmas with you, and t tell you 
news of your oYd comrade Karl/ 0 t 

‘You are welcome, honest .Hans,’ said Christian, 

* though truly your leave-taking was rathSr shtfrt when 
last wq parted. But come in ; we will do our best 
to entertain you in our poor house, and glad am I to 
hear how fares my good friend Karl/ » 


‘He is as poor As poverty/ said the stranger; ‘he 
has pot half a d*>flaitto*ifend his grandmothdh But I 
knew that would happen him when' he took my fortune, 
And went Jo deal with the merchant Holderbond/ 
a *ls it possible,’ said Christian, ‘that all these years 
in which X have been working to get a decent . house 
yore# my head, .and a good woman to help me/Karl has 
nothing, hut is poorer now than the dhy he left 


me so quickly with your fine cloak and hat ? Honest 
Hans, how did it happen?* 

\Tust as I expected/ said Hans. ‘ The mdrclmnt 
took him%in my place; •oado him work and reckon, 
buy and sell ; never gave him a penny to spare, nor a 
/ninute to call his own ; afid at last handed him over as 
a mere bondman to half a score of masters worse than 
llolderbond himself/ w 0 

Christian was^grieved and astonished at this account 
of his early comrade. Neither did he care for an 
intimate acquaintance with the stranger who had given 
Karl such bad fortune ; for besides the fashion of his 
dcpffrturc in the pine-forest, he did not look a day 
older, and did not seem to have sold a single dish out 
of the pannier. However, he had come to spend 
Christmas ; and When Jp9 staff and pack were laid up 
in the corner, himself seated close* by the blazing fire^ 
with the first glass out of their Christmas bottle, Hanq 
told such talcs of his travels, and news of Old Norway 
in geficyil, as made Christian think him the blithest 
guest that ever came his way ; and Hilda listened and 
laughed while she prepared the supper. So they spent 
the Christmas-time. Hans Peterson helped them to 
werk and make merry. Moreover, lie went with them 
to church on Christmas-morning, which Hilda said no 
sorcerer could do ; and when all the feast-days were 
done, he took up his staff and pannier, and set out for 
Christiania. 

‘You will see poor Karl/ said Christian; ‘tell him 
how blithe we have been together. But stay, could 
not I send my old comrade a dollar in yoyr harfd ; * 
there arc two yet in the monev-box/ 

‘No, no,’ said Jlans ; ‘I never c rfrry dollars ; besides, 
he would be too proud to take it from me. But your 
master will have business for you at Christiania ; and 
when you see 'Karl, take my advice, and pretend to he 
poorer than he, for otherwise you will not hear the truth/ 

Before Christian* ftould oiler remark or question, 
Hans Peterson ivas out* of sight, and the honest 
cooper's heart once more took misgivings of him, 
for never did man disappear so quickly. Hard- 
working days, and the concerns of the wood-house, 
gradually wiped these suspicions out of liis memory; 
hut he often thought of poor Karl, and had saved 
up the two dollars for his behoof, when at mid- 
summer-time liis master told him he must go to 
Christiania ' to look after some beech-wood, for the 
cooper himself was getting rich and lazy. Christian, 
accordingly, regulated things at home, exhorted Hilda 
to 'keep her heart up, and went on board the fishing- 
boat. by which everybody in Drontheim, except the 
'president, travelled. The story records, that he reached 
Christiania safely, that he bought the becch-wood a 
quarter of a dollar cheaper than his master reckoned 
on, and then set himself diligently to search for old 
Erick Street. It is gone now, place and name, for 
towns change even in Norway ; but when Karl found 
it, the street was inhabited by merchants of the 
substantial sort, and was made respectably dark and 
narrow by the second floors of ^heir houses projecting 
far over the first, so as to forarp comfortable porches* 
paved with many-coloured tiles, in which the well- 
to-do masters were wont to sit, with pipes and corn- 
brandy, on dimmer -evenings. Christian walked the 
whole length of the street, wondering at its grandeur, 
and stUl more why his unlucky Mend Karl was to 
be found amidst such wealth ; ‘ but, no doubt, all his 
masters live here/ thought Christian, when the face of 
a merchant in finer clothes than compion, and with a 
table covered with glasses and good things before him, 
caught h is eye in one of the porches. The face was 
very red and ill-humoured, but there was in it a like- 
ness to his early comrade which emboldened Christian 
tq look in and ask with much reverence, if one* Karl, 
an honest cooper from the nbrth, lived anywhere in 
tii at quarter. ' ** ■ !’’* 
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‘What may your business Vith Karl be?’ said the 
merchant, looking as if he thought Christian had come 
to stell. 

4 1 am a poor fellow who was once his comrade,’ saicj I 
Christian ; and, recollecting the stranger’s advice, he * 
added : 1 1 want some help, if Karl can spare it.' 

‘ No ! ’ said tlie merchant in a great hurry ; ‘ he can’t 
spare anything ; besides, he is.itbt here, and poor fglks 
are never suffered in this street ; so $>^ek F * 

As lie spoke, Christian knew the iaee tlirougli all its 
redness and ill-humour, in spite of the fine clothes, 
the well-covered table, and the porch of the grand 
house ; for tho merchant was none other tlnrti his 
comrade Karl. 4 1 have always heard,’ lie said, 4 that 
there was no truth told soutli of Drontheim, and 
that must have been souni^ doctrine, for you are 
Karl ; and that JLJans Peterson, whose fortune you 
Jook, made me believe you were as poor as poverty, 
and I- have brought two dollars all the way with me 
to give you for old times’ sake ; but the knnv<* bade me 
to say at first that I was poorer than yourself, lest 
you would he too proud to take theta.’ 

‘The shameful story-teller!’ cried Karl, unmindful 
of his own sayings; ‘he told me last* New-year’s Jiay 
that you were as rich as % Jew, making grand feasts, 
and helping all your friends. There lie comes ; won’t 
1 reckon with him!’ and Karl grasped the silver- 
headed staff which lay beside him, as Hans Peterson 
walked in with* his old one and the pannier. 

‘llnw'.could you tell such stories ?* cried Christian 
and Karl in a breath. 

Put 11 ana leisurely laid down his staff and pack, and 
lookiug at them Itotli like old acquaintances, said : 
‘Honest Christian, when I came to your wood-house, 
you entertained me like a brother, nay, like a lord, for 
i he host you had was set before me.* Wealthy and 
right-worshipful Karl, when I came to the mansion 
which you inherited after lcariflbg to grow rich, and 
marrying Holderbond’s daughter, you did not so much 
as ask me to sit. What, then, could I say tuft what 
seems to me the verity? Christian has the heart ,to 
give and make merry; Kail has nothing to spare or’ 
to rejoice in. Therefore, whatever be the size gf lua 
dwelling, or the weight of Ills purse, Christian is rich, 
and Karl is poor.’ 

As Hans spoke, Christian thought he had stepped 
behind him. The staff and pannier still lay in the 
porch, but there wa$ no man to be seen in all that 
stately street, except tlie merchants Vho sat at their 
doors with pipe and glass, and said they saw nobffdy. 
Christian went home to Hilda and his master. # Ivarl 
lived and died in great repute for riches ; but who that 
Hans Peterson was, qr how he fared after, ib not yet 
known in the north, where some old folks still remember 
the story of Karl’s poverty. # 

SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

The need* of intelligent and well-trained nurses in our 
military hospitals, oc^aioncd by the present -war, lias 
lately drawn atten^m to the charitable sisterhoods 
existing in several European countries,* and suggested 
the question, whether similar institutions might not be 
permanently organised in England. In various circles 
of society, but chiefly among the refined and aristocratic 
classes, the matter h^s begun to be discussed, and # in 
some sort agitated; and though as yet nothing has 
been don^ there is at least a hope that something in 
this direction will be by and by attempted. It requires 
a long time m Ibis country to obtain a popular sanction 
for any novelty ; and thus we must calculate fin having 
a good while to wait for, the realisation of an object 
which, however difficult of accomplishment, is certainly 
within the bounds of. practicability, and might to all 
appearance be immediately commenced. There is no 
lack of human instruments for the work, were but some 


system once Established by which they might be trained 
for fcs performance. By tlie last census, there appeals 
an excess of the. female over the male population of 
Great Britain of more than half a million— the propor- 
tion being 104 women to every 100 men. How, it is 
asked, shall wo employ fliis* superfluity of the ‘feminine 
element ’ in society — Jgflv turn it to good* and useful 
purposes, instead of all swing it to run to waste ? Take 
of these 1500,000 superfluous women only the one- 
hundredth part, s:iy ftOOCiPwomeit, who are*wil]jng to 
work for '•good and public ol>jeots — if only they knew 
lioV, or could in any way learn ho^-j-what a phalanx 
of social usefulness it w<wfld be if properly organised 
anil employed ! / 0 t 

The employment, unhappily, is only too abuifil&nt. 
Apart from the confederation of the* services which 
women are capable of affording to the sick and wounded 
in tune of war, there is in all our national institutions 
of a, corrective or benevolent description a constant 
want of the help of intelligent jvomcn. In our hospitals, 
prisons, lunatic asylums, workhouses, reformatory 
schools, elementary schools — everywhere there is a 
of efficient women, and none, we are told, are to* be 
found prepared or educated for tlie purpose. There 
are, meanwhile, hundreds, and probabty thousands, of 
our countrywomen beyond this need of labouring for a 
livelihood, who have in reality but one single want — 
the want of proper work to exercise their faculties and 
sympathies; and all their possible services are lost to 
the community, because tnere exists no institution or 
association which could practically and continuously 
employ them in offices of kindliness and mercy. This 
consideration lias led a number of thoughtful and ^ne- 
rous-hcarted uersons to advocate and try to promote 
the organisation of sisterhoods of charity, such as have 
long been knowi^ and approved in Roman Catholic j 
countries — subject, however, to no priestly dominance 
or hierarchical authority, to no vows of celibacy, or 
other unnatural restrictions — subject only to the 
Authority and direction»of tb£ national government, 

| or to such’available commission of superintendence as 
I it might be fitting and prudent to appoint. # 

Among the enlightened persons* who desire to call 
this feminine order of chivalry into bflngWKUl activity, 
is the gifted aifll much-esteemed Mrs Jameson ; well 
known to most of us through her exquisite aed brilliant 
writings, aiubliktfy, we trust, to be still more extensively 
appreciated on Recount of her high-minded generosity 
and devotodnessS^n behalf of the downcast and the 
unfriended. Iff fuf&erauee of the object contemplated, 
she, some months ago, delivered a lecture in relation 
to it to a circle of private friends— a lecture since 
published, under the title of Sisters of Charity* and gf 
whidli it is here intended to present the reader with 
some account.* It will, of course, be understood that 
»tlie term 4 Sisters of Charity’ is used not merely 
as the designation of a particular order of religious 
women, belonging to a particular church, but more 
comprehensively, as indicating the vocation of a large 
number of women in yvery country, class, and creel. 
It is the writer’s design to point out what has been’ 
done in other countries, and what might be done in 
ours, to jnttke thif vocation avail able for public uses 
and social progress. 

Mrs^J|mt*son begins her argument with the state** 
ment, that in this ‘ working-day world,! as Shakapeare 
calls it, men and women are by natural ’ ordination- 
co-labourers and helpmates? that they are mutually 
dependent, mutually helpful; and §iat there has existed 
between ftiem from the begimling|jm*q>ligation to unite 
themselves in a communion of both love and labour.: 

4 This communion,’ says she, 1 tfltists not merely itt ohe pr 
two relations, which custom may define and authorise, 
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and to which opinion may restrict tlie/i in this or hare had the folly to repudiate. We admire and reve- 
thftt class, in this o» that position ; but must expend reijce the beautiful old cathedrals which our Roman 
to every possible relation in existence in which the two Catholic ancestors built and endowed. If wo have not 
sexes can be socially approximated.' Thus, for in- Inherited them, we have,*at least, appropriated them 
stance, a man, in the first place, merely sustain# and 1 and made them ours : we worship God in them, we say 
defends his holhe ; then hp works to sustain and defend 9 ur prayers in them affcA our own hearts. Can we. 
the community or the nation liq belongs to : and so of not also appropriate and turn to account some of the 
woman; she begins by being the nurse, the teacher, institutions they havW left us — inform them with a 
the chef isher of her home, through her greater tender- spirit more consonant with our national character 
ness **nd purer moral sentiments ; then she uses these and the requirements of* the age, and dedicate them 
qualities and sympathies op a larger scale, to cherish^ anew to good and holy purposes? What prevents 
and purify society But still the man and the woman us from using Sisters of Charity, as well as fine old 
must continue to share the Kork ; there must be the cathdHrals and colleges, for pious ends, and as a 
conmyinion ,of labour if the Vargc human family, just means of social benefit? Are we as stern, ns narrow- 
as there wa9 within the narrower precincts of homef 5 minded, as deficient in real, loving faith as were our 
Now, the defect of our sofiefy, in her opinion, is, puritanical forefathers, jvhen they not only defaced 
that women have no sufficient outlet for exertion ; that and desecrated, but woqld gladly, if they could, lmve # 
our social habits and prejudices do not permit them levelled to the earth and utterly annihilated those. 


to take their proper share of the social work. Nqt 
that she claims for them^he right to sit in parliament, 


monuments of human genius and of human devotion ? 
Luckily ^hey stand in their beauty, to elevate the 


or even to vote at general or municipal elections ; but minds and hearts of us, the descendants of those who 
she bolds thafrspheres of action might be open to them built and dedicated them And let me say, that 


which are at present closed by conventional customs, 
and which, if permitted, would afford them opportu- 
nities of «wofthily employing their time and talents, 


these institutions^ of female charity to which I have 
referred — institutions which had their source in the 
deep heart of humanity, rnd in the teaching of a 


and of greatly ameliorating some of the worst evils religion of love — let me say that these are better, and 
of humanity. Her mail# complaint is, that there is no more beautiful and more durable, than edifices of stone 
provision made to enable a woman to do the work for reared by men’s hands, and worthy to be preserved 


which her gentler capacities q,nd sensibilities are suited. 

‘ The great mistake,’ she sn,} s, ‘ seems have been, 1 


and turned to pious uses, though we can well dispense 
with some of those ornaments and appendages which 


that in all our legislation it is taken for granted that speak to us no more.’ • • 

the woman is always protected, always under tufcdag^, Doubtless, to most of our readers, these will appear 
alwjfys fid thin the precincfs of a home; finding there very sensible and well-conceived •'remarks. But if 
her work, her interests, her duties, and Jier happiness, anybody insists on objecting to a good thing, because 

We know that this is altogether false. There it is associated with a church whose faith and discipline 

are thousands and thousands of wogien who have no he disapproves, *it can be shewn that these institutions 
protection, no guide, no help, no home — who are abso- of charitable and religious women were not of Popish 
lutety driven by circumstance and necessity, if not by origin, but are trncealTlc to the earliest ages of Christi- 


impulse and inclination, to carry out into the larger 


Mrs Jameson, quoting from authorities which 


community the sympathies, the domestic instincts, the* she hn§ consulted, tells us briefly the story of the 
active administrative capabilities with which God has Bqman lady Paula, whose good deeds, even at this date, 
endowed them ; but those instincts, sympathies, eapa- are worthy of being remembered. She is mentioned 
bilities require, first, to be properly developed, then as bqjng among the first Christian women who were 
properly fchrtnbd, and then directed into large and use- remarkable for their active benevolence and self-denial, 
ful channels, according to the individual tendencies. Having spent the greater part of a large fortune in 


bilities require, first, to be properly developed, then as bqjng among the first Christian women who were 
properly fchrtnbd, and then directed into large and use- remarkable for their active benevolence and self-denial, 
ful channels, according to the individual tendencies. Having spent the greater part of a large fortune in 
At present, there are no means existing fot* the aiding apd instructing a demoralised and wretched 
training of these powers, no acknowkdgfd sphefes of people, she, in the year 385, quitted Home, then still a 
duty in which they might be occupied, r ‘ We require,’ pagan city, and, accompanied by her daughter, sailed 
says our author, ‘the public recognition bylaw as well for Palestine. There, in Bethlehem of Judina, as the 
as by opinion, of the woman's pri^lcgen;o share in the stoJy tells, she assembled around her a community of 
communion of labour at her own free choice, and the wom^p, consisting of persons both of noble estate and 
foundation of institutions which shall train her to do of middle and low lineage, who spent their time in 
fysr wori well.’ This, she conceives, is one of the prayer and good works, having *in particular a well- 
social problems given to us in this ago and country to ordered hospital for \hc sick. This noble example, if 
he solved ; and to the partial solution of which, in solitary for the^time, soon met with imitation, and 
another church and in other countries, she directs i similar associations continued, with the progress of 
, attention in the present volume, by way of suggesting Christianity, to multiply in numbers. They seem for 
a method of dealing withfthe difficulty. Anticipating a long time to have been mere private undertakings ; 
some objections to her models, op the ground that they and though they doubtless had thW 1 sanction, they had 
are chiefly connected with the #iith of Romanism, she little of the interference of the priesthood. It is not 
observes: *1 know that many well-meaning, ignorant until the seventh century thatiwe find these corn- 
people in this r country entertain the idea, that the muni ties of chilritable^ women mentioned under a parti- 
existence of communities of wdmen, drafted and cular appellation. About the year 650, Landry, Bishop 
orgimiited to help in social work from the sentiment of Paris, foiffided an hospital, since known as the 
of demotion, is ^specially a Roman Cat hoi lb institution, Hotel Dieu, as a general rqjfuge of disease and misery, 
belonging peculiarly to that church, and necessarily placing it under the direction df the HospUaUkres, or 
implying the existence of nuns and nunneries, veils nursing-sisters of that time — women whose services 
and vows, forced celiba<?jr and seclusion, and all the are understood to have been voluntary, and ifhdertaken 
other inventions a att' traditions which, in this Protes- from motives of piety. It was now that Jfche Romish 


other inventions traditions which, in this Protes- from motives of piety. It was now that Jfche Romish 
taut nation, aif* r#ganf6d with terror, diS&ust^ and clergy became officially connected wtyh these sister- 
^ ; derision. * X conceive that this is altogether » mistake, hoods. Pope Innocent IV., disapproving of independent 
iij.^Tbe truth seems to mb to amount to this, that the religious societies, collected and united the hospital- 
j ! i^ Ruman Catholic Church has had the good sense to turn sisters under the rule of the Augustine Order, thus 
j K to account, and assimilate tq itself, and informe with its making them amenable to the government and d»s- 
$ • fi? wn Peculiar doctrines, a deep-seated principle in our cipline of the church. A Stenr Hospitaller* was not 
I \ J J|mmanA' nature— -a 4aw of life which we 1 Protestants allowed to make her profession till after a novitiate or 
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training of twelve years’ (lunation. Many hospitals 
wore expressly, founded for the reception of the sick 
pilgriftis and wounded soldiers returning from* flie 
East, and bringing with them strange and hitherto 
unknown diseases. Some of the largest hospitals in 
France and the Netherlands originated in this purpose, 
and were all served by the Hospitalieres ;*and to tliifl 
day, the Hotel Dieu, and the h<M|)itals»of St Louis and 
La Pitid, are under the care of the fyune sisterhood. 

For about five hundred years, the fnstitijtiau of the 
Sceurs Hospitalieres remained the onty one of its kind. 
During this period, it had greatly increased its numbers, 
and in the thirteenth century it extended all through 
Western Christendom. By this time, however, it no 
longer sufficed for the necessities of the age ; and as 
there was no lack of pious compassionate women in 
those days, there arose another community, destined 
to exercise even a still wider influence. They took the 
“name of the Sauts Crises , or Gray Sisters, from the 
colour of the dress which they assumed. Their aorigin 
is stated to have been this : The Franciscans, and 
some other regular religious orders, admitted into 
their community a secular class, who did not seclude 
themselves in cloisters, and Who lb ok no vows of 
celibacy, but were simply-bound to submit to certain 
rules and regulations, and unite together in works of 
charity. They devoted themselves to visiting the sick 
in the hospitals and at their own homes, and doing 
in general whatever good they could. Women of all 
classes were enrolled in this sisterhood— que^ps, prin- 
, cesses, ladies of rank, wives and daughters of burghers, 
down to* the humblest description of poor widows and 
maidens. The wHlows and the unmarried women 
devoted themselves principally to the duties of nursing 
the sick in the hospitals ; and, as a training for this 
service was soon seen to be desirable, it gradually 
became a separate vocation, and a noviciate of from 
one to three years was required to fit those who 
engaged in it for their profession. 

In Flanders, there is an order of religious women 
called the Beguines, who, though their origin id 
uncertain, seem to have existed as hospital-sisters *as 
far back as the seventh century, and to have been 
settled in communities ever since the middle of the 
twelfth. They are conspicuous from their dress of a 
black gown and a white hood ; and any one who has 
visited (’bent, Bruges, Brussels, or indeed any of the 
Netherlandish towns, will have noticed how they walk 
about in all seasons knd at all hours, ‘protected by 
the universal reverence of the people,’ in the steady 
pursuit of their compassionate vocation. They act 
under a strict self-constituted government, inaintHned 
by strict traditional forms; but they take no vows, 
and may leave the community vrtien they please— a 
thing, we understand, which rarely happens ; so well 
content are they with the work they fare engaged in, 
and the conditions under which they perform it. All 
the hospiids in Flanders are served by these Beguines ; 
and they nave, besides, hospitals of their own attached 
to their establishment*, with a medical staff of surgeons 
and physicians, unde^Jwhose direction they administer 
belief in cases of peculiar difficulty. * 

Mrs Jameson gives us information about various 
other charitable sisterhoods ; all of wt#cb, however, 
resemble those that have been described, and therefore 
need pot here bo individually mentioned. According 
to her account, the whole number ,of women included 
in these diaritbble orders was, in the year 1848, at 
least 12,000. She says: ‘They seem to have a quite 
marvellous ubiquity. 1 have myself met with them, 
not only at Paris, Vienna, Milan, Turin, Getioa, but 
at Montreal, Quebec, and Detroit ; on the confines of 
civilisation; in Ireland, where cholera and famine 
were raging. Everywhere, from the uniform dress and 
a certain similarity in the placid expression and quiet 
deportment, lookirig so like each other, that they 


seemed, whenever I met them, to be but a multiplication 
of one and same person. Ip all the well-trained 
Sisters of Charity J have known, I have found a mingled 
bravery and tenderness, if not by yaturc, by habit ; 
•and a certain tranquil self-complacency, arising, not 
from self-applause, but ‘out of that very abnegation of 
self which had been at^qJtcd its the rule of life.’ 

Having given a sketch of what has been done by 
an organised system of charity in the Roman Catholic 
Church, she proceeds to (inscribe # an Institution of tho 
same cluy-acter in a Protestant community, which, 
^tl&ugh it has not stood the test of centuries, has been, 
at any rate, progressive awd succcssAul for a period of 
nearly thirty years. # ^ • 

appears that, during the last war, a ?nanuiii8tf>ry 
w r as established at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine, a small 
town near Diisseldorf, In Vhich the workmen empk»ycd 
were almost all Protestants. In 1822, the manufacturer 
became bankrupt, and the workmen \Vere reduced to 
poverty. Amongst the consequences which followed, 
the poor people were unable to contribute anything 
towards the maintenance of a church which had been 
raised for their benefit and accommodation. Umler 
such circumstances, their young pastor, Mr Fliedner, 
had he been an ordinary man, would poob^bly have 
left them in quest of a more remunerative appoint- 
ment ; hut, instead of doing sp, lie travelled through 
Holland and England to “collect from liberal and 
sympathising persons such funds as might serve to 
supply his parishioners’ deficiencies. In this object 
he succeeded very well ; his journey, moreover, being 
attended by other very important and significant 
results? While in England, iie became acquaint! With 
Mrs Fry, and was much influenced by the objects with 
which she wa& then occupied. An altogether new 
light respecting prison-management, and th$ reforma- 
tion of prisoners* seemed to dawn upon his mind. 
On returning home, filled with his new experience, he 
originated 4t Dusscldorf the first society in Germany 
for the improvement oj prison-discipline. lie had 
been particularly moved with compassion for the 
desolate condition of women who, when discharged 
from prison^ already depraved by had habits, and 
w ithout the means of subsistence, senwod^ften in a 
mafincr to be foiled back into crime. To found some 
kind of refuge or asylum for such unfortunates, ap- 
peared to hiiq ong of the most urgent of all benevolent 
enterprises. I^‘s means for the undertaking were 
miserably small ;&ut knowing that many a great thing 
has sprung fro*n\5kiall beginnings, he established in , 
1803, with one female criminal and one voluntary 
assistant, a sort of miniature penitentiary in a little 
summer-house in his garden. In the following year, 
he m8t with a second volunteer assistant, and collected: 
together nine other penitents, of whom eight' had been 
^nore than once in prison. The system of discipline* 
employed w T as attended with good success, and the 
establishment was gradualhr extended as means 
increased, and its advantages w r ere manifested. Mr 
Fliedner, however, was*jiot a man filled entirely wittq 
one idea. He saw that penitentiaries were good, but \ 
also that they were not the only things needed in the v 
world. There w as great want of a general hospital in 
the neighbourhood ; so, with the faith that accounts no 
good work impossible, he set himself to form one., He 
began, as in his former enterprise, oif the humblest 
conceivable scale, starting with one patient and one >. 
nursq. The deserted manufactory seemed a hand/ / 
building for bis purpose;* and tils he accordingly 
converted* into an extemporaneous hjdging-house for 
the t&licted and forsaken. Within the first year, the 
number of voluntary nurses tncreased from one to . 
seven, and the number of patients received and nursed 
was sixty, besides twenty-eight nursed at tfieir own 
houses.* uhe little seed of blessing, small as a grain of 


mustard* grew into a great tree, affording shelter and 



protection for a multitude of - human matures. In 
1854, the hospital contained 120 bed< which ware 
generally occupied ; and more than ($Q00 patients have 
been received sine# the date of its first opening. 

Mr Fliedner was led to think of an hospital, partly 
from the want of good nurses for the sick, which he 
had experienced; partly *frorA Regret, as he said, at 
seeing so much good female pow^r wasted ; and partly 
from a perception that the women who had voluntarily 
come ijtjrwdrd to assist him, tequired a larger sphere of 
action. Hence, the chief purpose to which the hospital 
was turned was ^iat of a training-school for nursirfg-* 
sisters. The rules adopted, und which still remain in 
force, are something li|fe tlnu following:— Every one 
whd^otfers llerself is taken on trial for six months, 
during which she must pay for her board and lodging. 
For lj*e same period, she weark Jib distinctive dress. If 
she persists in her vocation, and is accepted, she 
undergoes a further probation of from one to three 
years. She then assumes the hospital-dress, and fs 
hoarded and lodged at the expense of the institution. 
As no inducement is offered to these Protestant sisters, i 
any more than in the Koman Catholic: orders— no 
prospect of pecuniary reward, no allurements of praise 
, or reputafciorf$ nothing, in short, but the opportunity of 
working for the alleviation of suffering humanity — so, 
if this does not appear sufficient for them, their services 
are dispensed with. After they have been regularly 
accepted, they receive yearly a small sum for clothing ; 
beyond this they get* no advantages, except that of 
being provided for in age or during illness. There is, 
nevertheless, no lack of Women for the work, wb^come 
forvfarcFto offer themselves on these conditions. r 
As the hospital does not appear to require the 
services of all who have been trained in !c, a number of 
the sisters ohave received a particular education, to fit 
them for parish-visitors. These, as occasion called, 
have been sent to distant towns and villages, at the 
request of clergymen and visiting-societies. Others 
are occupied in nursing' in p^vatOs families, their scr-« 
vices being paid for to the parent institutioh. Besides 
the penitentiary and the hospital, the institution now 
embraces aTunatio»asylum and an infant-school ; the 
whole of jwiw&rf is, still under the management of Mr 
Fliedner and his wife, •who enjoy, in thfe success of tfieir 
undertaking, the highest reward they caTe for. There 
are at present on the establish meqjt ltyO sisters, of 
whom sixty are still probationers or harriers. Of the 
hospital-sisters, eighty are stationed in different 
. hospitals in Germany, five in Lorfuon,* three at Con- 
stantinople, five at Jerusalem, two at Smyrna, and 
two at Pittsburgh, in the United States ; making in 
gll nraefy-seven women, thoroughly trained and edu- 
cated, and fully employed in a beneficent vocatiof. It 
may be interesting to add, that among the persons not 
remaining on the establishment, who have gone through*, 
a regular course of training at Kaiserwertli, is the now 
celebrated Florence Nightingale.’ 

In imitation of Mr Fliedner’s o establishment, similar 
• institutions for the training ojj Protestant nurses and 
teachers have been opened at Paris, Strasbourg, Berlin, 
Dresden, aqd ten or a dozen other places. ‘ So that 
it seems,’ says^Mrs Jameson, * no longer a question as 
to whether, in Protestant communities, a number of 
women mn be properly trained and organise^ (hr pur- 
poses of social benefit; authorised and employed by the 
government, aided and directed by intelligent and good 
me u, and sustained by public opinion. 1 v 

Taking the fact# wlfich *have been cited, and duly 
considering thei? ‘significance, one does not See why an 
; order of charitable women should- not be established in 
our own country, where they might unquestionably 
be made available for many useful and beneficent 
> purposes. Mrs Jameson quotes from ^he betters of 
h Gtooch, addressed to Southey, as far back as 1825, 
plan which seems quite feasible and enable of 


immediate adoption. * Let all real Christians,* says he, 
‘join, and found an order of women, like the Bisters of 
ChYurity in Catholic countries ; let them receiver not a 
technical agd scientific, but a practical medical educa- 
tion. For this purpose, let them be placed, both ns 
nurses and pupils, in therliospitals of Edinburgh and 
London, or the county hospitals ; let their attention 
be pointed by the attending physician to the particular 
symptoms by whic^i lie ilistinguishes the disease; let 
them bo made i£s familiar with the best remedies — 
which are always few — as they are with barley-water, 
gruel, and beef-tea ; let them learn the rules by which 
thesen remedies arc to be employed; let them be exa- 
mined frequently on these subjects, in order to see that 
they carry tliese rules clearly in their heads ; let hooks 
be framed for them, oontaining the essential rules of 
practice — briefly, clearly, and untechnically written. 
Let such women, thus educated, be distributed among 
the country parishes of the kingdom, and be maintained" 
by parish allowance, which now goes to the parish 
surgeon, Vho should be only resorted to in difficult 

cases It may be objected, that women with such 

an education w ould form a bad substitute for a scientific 
medical attendanfce. Be it remembered, however, that 
the choice is not between siyih women and profound 
and perfect physician or surgeon — if there is such a 
person — but between such women and the ordinary run 
of country apothecaries ; the latter labouring under the 
additional disadvantage of wanting time for the appli- 
cation of; what skill they have Many will think 

that it is impossible to impart a useful knowledge ,of > 
medicine to women who are ignorant of anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology. A profound knowledge, of 
course, would not he imparted, but a very useful degree 
of it might ; a degree which, combined with kindness 
and assiduity, vould be far superior to that which the 
country poor receive at present. I have known matrons 
and sisters of hospital with more practical tact in the 
detection and treatment of t disease than half the young 
surgeoi.s by whom the country poor aro. commonly ! 
attended.’ 

'Following the train of these remarks, after disposing 
of sundry objections that may be raised by the indif- 
ferent, Mrs Jameson says: ‘An institution such as I 
have in my mind should be a place where women could 
obtain a sort of professional education under professors 
of the other sex. — for men are the best instructors of i 
women — where they might be trained as hospital and j 
village nurses, visitors of the poor, and teachers m the | 
elementary and reformatory schools ; so that a certain I 
number of women should always be found ready and 
comment to undertake such work in our public, 
charitable, and educational institutions as should bo 
fitted for them ; I sAy fitted for them, and for which by 
individual ^capacity and inclination they should be i 
fitted, and that Corresponding fitness tested by a rather 
lengthened probation and a strict examination. It 
seems rather unjust to sneer at a woman Vimfitness 
for certain high duties, domestic aj\d social, unless the 
possibility of obtaining better instruction be afforded. 
All the unmarried and widowed^pmen of the working- 
classes cannot be seamstresses and governesses; no# 
can all the unmarried women of the higher classes find 
in society andVisiting, literature and art, the purpose, 
end, and aim of their existence. We have works of 
love and mercy fox the bes$ of osar women to do, in our 
prisons and hospitals, our reformatory schools, and, I 
will add, our workhouses ; hut then we mustJiavo them 
such as we want them, not impelled hy transient feel- 
ings, hut hy deep abiding motives ; not amateur ladies 
of charity, hut brave women, whose location is fixed, 
and whose faculties of every kind have been trained 
and disciplined to their work under competent instruc- 
tion from men, and tested hy a long probation.’ 
t At this point we take leave of Mrs Jamqpon’S very 
| graceful little hook* strongly recommending it to the 
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attention of all who are interefted in the subject of 
which it treats. We cgn assure them that it is well 
worthyiof perusal ; and we conceive that if its sugges- 
tions wore acted upon, an immense beneiit would be 
gained for the community. What should Kinder the’ 
immediate formation of institutions such as she pro- 
poses? Nothing stands in the way but ^ur vulgar 1 
English prejudices — prejudices jg}iich have now been 
partly broken through by the enterprise »of Miss 
Nightingale and her associates, and Vhiefy we may 
hope will soon be totally consigned to the limbo of 
things forgotten. Let the wise and generous in the 
land set themselves to this noble task, and there is no 
doubt of its being effectually accomplished. 

TRAVELS AT HOME. 

Judging, not merely by the bduk-advertisements, but 
by the contributions we ourselves receive every day, it 
would seem that all the world is abroad. Those -parts 
of the earth that were before a terra incognita, lire tra- 
versed as familiarly as Princes Street or Ch capsule ; 
and the manners and customs we were accustomed to 
see, and that in a state of travesty, only on the stage, 
have become tiresome from the frequency of their 
display. In the midst of 111 this, there gets up one 
fine morning a Cdokney, who, taking his stick in ibis 
hand, sets out from the capital city of his kind, and 
walks resolutely on in a westerly direction to the 
Land’s End. Here there are still some patches of 
English ground before him, and, taking boat, he visits 
"the Sciliy Isles, and then, returning to his home — in 
the Strand, maybe, y>r at auyrate where he has the 
roar of London all in his ears— he sits as resolutely 
down, writes his book of travels, and flings it abroad 
among the rest.*, • 

And what is the result? That it suggests and estab- 
lishes this theory: that, so far ar^ooks of travel are 
concerned, it does not matter a straw where one jour- 
neys vdio ha? the capacity to*see what he looks ai, and 
describe wdiat he sees. Our Londoner’s book is as new 
as if the scene was laid in Japan, and his perambulation^ 
are as interesting as if they were performed on camel- 
back, instead of what the Irish call Shank’s-mare. •To 
shew what he can make of a familiar picture, here is 
his account of the view — or rather the darkness visible 
— presented during his walk along the ridge of the hills « 
after leaving Corfe : 4 The early morning’s promise of 
flue weather had been *inorc than once* broken since I 
left the boat by a scud of watery mist flying off fruwi 
the bank that lay to seaward ; and I had not been long 
on the hill-top before great masses of white cloud 
drifted over the region on my left till they struck the 
hills, and then rolling over the summit in a succession | 
% of circular swirls that resembled huge ball* of light 
fleecy wool, they speedily covered the l^wlarids on the 
right with the same vaporous shroud. The crops in the 
interior valleys are often blighted by these mists, while 
the strip of land alojjg the coast escapes harmless. It 
• was a strange spectacle. On either side a dim, gray 
chaos, that the eye soj&ht in vain to penetrate, and 
‘ between, the long, level crown of the hil?> rising up as 
a low bank— apparently the only strip of land loft for 
foot to tread on: all the rest of creation had disap- 
peared. There was something spectral-like in the 
effect : a dark mass, looming a few yards in the dis- 
tance, was a haystack— a wagon— a bullock, till coming* 
closer, you jound it to be nothing but a clump of the 
gorse, dripping with heads of mist, and murmuring 
hoarsely as the wind swept through. Yonder stands 
a tree, bending arid shaking: a tree on the very* brow I 
A few paces more— it is a man, then a boy, and after 
all, proves to be only a thistle. So deceptive is the 

* A Londoner's Walk to tht Land's End!; and a Trip to the Scttly 
Isles. By Walter White. London : Chapman and Hall. IB&&. 


effect of this\misty phenomenon, that I was cheated 
moretthnn ones,’! even after I knewjrf the illusion. The 
thicker the mist, .the stronger became the wind, not 
to be resisted at last without a sturdy tramp. Now 
and then a pale gleam of light broke through ; but, 
vanishing again immediate!}", it Seemed more like a 
flicker from an expiring •lamp than a ray from the 
solar blaze.’ * 

The description of the Portland- Quarries and the 
Breakwater at Weymouth *is singularly interesting. 
With regard to the latter: 4 The Plymouth Break- 
water, which is not quite a mile long, and cost a 
million and a half of mcnoy, was formed by drop- 
ping large stones throupyl tho f bottom of^ the boats 
in yjjiicli they had been transported from’ the §ffcfr- 
ries ; but Mr Rondel builds a timber-stage running 
out from the shore iiW the sea as far as maft be 
required, and laying down rails, wagons ladgn with 
stone are pushed along the stage by locomotives, and 
mflde to drop their load into the water beneath by a 
very expeditious process. 1 Mr White went along the 
lower part of the stage far out to sea. ‘The divers 
were busy with their labours, too deep down to he 
visible, supplied with air from the pumps, kept inces- 
santly japing in the boats moored abovJ tjje spot. 
Not once did the men pause in their task, notwith- 
standing the uneasy rocking w^iich jerked the boat9 
about like walnut-shells; and he who held the line 
fastened to the diver’s arm, failed not to give it the 
half-minute tug, which signified — Is all well? A few 
months ago the air-pipe burst, and though the diver 
gave an immediate signal to be hauled up, he was 
re Jove ml with difficulty. Another, not answering *he 
tug, was found to be dead : he had, as was supposed, 
stooped too fin* forward while intent on his work, 
and the water running in under the joiyt of his 
helmet had drownefl him. And those divers woik for 
two-and-sixpcnce a tide.’ 

The dropping of the stone into the water is an 
exciting spectacle. 4 Whe^i we %ere near the end, a 
train pushec? by the locomotive came up ; the speed 
was slackened ; two men, one on each side the foremost 
truck, jumped oflj and running along on the edge of 
the timber, knocked out the holts tluftHMid^ho iron 
levei% ; these in *urn striking against the 44 chocks,” 
screwed to the beams, let go their hold, and tVjp bottom 
of the truck, ^ala^iced as a see-saw, falling suddenly 
at one end, dropped the whole load into the water. 
The shock and arc tremendous ! Seven tons of 

stone, lumps from rour or, five tons’ weight down to 
a pound, let hill from a height of thirty feet, produce 
an astounding effect. Sometimes a vast circular jet is 
thrown up twenty or thirty feet higher than tli* stage, # 
giving* an uncomfortable shower-bath to all within 
reach ; or narrow streams burst out horizontally with a 
fyrious hiss ; or you hear a loud ^ap, followed by a 
hoarse rushing gulp, and a mound of discoloured water 
boils up for a few seconds. But before you have 
recovered from the first surprise, the train — all the while 
creeping forward — has advanced a few feet ; the two men # 
repeat the operation of striking out the bolts ; and the 
second truck drops its load, then the third, then the 
fourth, and so on to the sixth, and all ft'ith the same 
terrific pliftge. Not a moment is lost; for by long 
practice fiie “tippers ” have become expert and fearless ; 
and away speeds the panting locomotive, sotm to reappear' 
with another laden train. But immediately the whizz 
and rush are behind you, and^looking round, you see 
a similar train on the outer Ijne of r&ls on tlie opposito 
side of the siage ; the mighty spladh^s foft|f w ; and before 
the w^ter 1ms cleared, comes a third tram down one of 
the inner lines, and discharges •its load in the same 
unceremonious way. So it goes on alt day. along , the 
five lines <pf rails, first one, then the other; and 
every day $500 tons of stone are thus flung into the 
i engulfing, waters. A truly rapid process l What 

J J . 



would the builders of the Plynmuth HreJLkwater, who 
spent forty years over their work, say thnt ? ’ r 
'Here is a natural phenomenon, common, as our author 
tells us, at St Michael’s Mount : * A brief residence 
on the shore of Mount’s Bay will make you acquainted, 
with other of its phenomena/ Extraordinary oscilla- 
tions of the sea sometimes oegur even in calm weather, 
caused by storms in the Atl^itic. High swells roll 
in witlwut warning, except the noise they make in the 
distance, <ind fall heavily «n the beach, sweeping all 
boforfc 1 them. At fuch times, fishing-boats anchored 
near rocks incur groat risks, and lives have* been V^si 
in the effort ttf'^revent a* shock. Sir Ilenry de la 
Beche records himself to liSte been more than once in 


danger frotfi these grotmd-swells during his survey of 
the cliffs. Minor movements take place from (fiffe- 
renc^s of atmospheric pressure* a fall of half an inch 
of the barometer elevates the sea in some parts of the 
Channel nearly a foot above the level of other parts. 
But the greatest disturbances happen at long intervals. 
Ten times within the present century the sea lias come 
driving in, all on a sudden, in great roaring waves that 
dflsh far up the low beaches, and make the tallest cliffs 
tremble again. On the last occasion— in May 1847 — 
people walking along the causeway to the Mount had 
a narrofr escape from an unexpected rush* of this 
nature, which was repeated several times in the course 
of the day, and was r fclt along the coast as far as 
Plymouth. The cause is considered to he an upheaval 
of some part of the oceanebottom by ail earthquake. 
Here, too, you may hear that singula?** phenomenon, 
the calling of the sea; and observe a low fog come 
crqppifg out of Loo Ppol towards the soUVii-wort, 
whenever the wind is about to blow from that 
quarter.’ c 

Many r of Mr White’s brother Londoners will be 
surprised'to find that there are stJ many strange and 
exciting things to he met with in a walk to the point 
of Cornwall ; and, in all probability, the vrhime before 
us will determine not « few next year to travel at hump, 
instead of joining the crowfi that now vulgarises the 
rest of the world. 


" TE E-TO TAL W 1 T. 

The Westminster Review has the fallowing argument 
against the tee-total pledge: — ‘The immediate effects 
[of Father Mathew’s exhortations to^tot^l abstainers in 
Ireland] were no doubt as beneficial aaJihey were wonder- 
ful ; but they were watched, not without feelings of distrust, 
by many, whose sincere wish,, that trfe sin of drunkenness 
should cease could not for a moment be doubted. Dr 
Arnold especially, whose far-sighted wisdom detected so 
much tfcat was unsound in the current opinions of his time, 

* protested earnestly against the practice of binding by a 
special vow men who were already pledged by their birth 
in a Christian country to live to God. A man who takes 
a pledge against drunkenness docs, in fact, make a law fc. 1 t* 
himself. He trusts to an external enactment : his physical 
circumstances are not changed; his moral nature is as 
weak, his mind as unformed as before ; but he has fettered 
‘ himself by an outward tie, apptaJing, like all laws, partly 
to his conscience, partly to his fear of the opinion of others, 
and he trusts ^o this tie to keep him in the straight path. 
What happened might have been Easily forced. When 
the first excitement passed away, those who made the law 
broke the law; and the traveller in Ireland iqaf'new find, 
in every country town, hundreds who have proved false to 
their oath. Their last state is worse than their first *, and 
if we could open their h&rts and read their lives, wp might 
learn something offwhat it posts to make a law hastily and 
break it lightlyf * . « * * • 

The answer of the Alliance (weekly totqj-ahltainers’ 
newspaper) is, as a piaue of wit, not bad : as for the logic, 
we 'leave that for the reader’s consideration. The writer j 
Jjsks the reviewer 4 * Is he legally married?’ andif so, * Can 
he sincerely ^ defend his position?* Upon popping the j 
°ught he to hav* protested earnestly in the 


ear of his fair intended ^gainst the practice of binding by 
a special vow (the vow matrimonial) a man and a woman 
wko are already pledged by thdlr birth in a Christian 
country to live to God, and therefore to obey the seventh 
commandntmfc, and God’s monogaraic law?* A man who 
takes a pledge against adultery docs, in fact, make a law 
,for himself.' He trusts t<? an external enactment. His 
physical circumstances are not changed by this enactment; 
his, moral < nature is dST J yeak, his mind as unformed as 
before; hut he fc>aiL fettered himself by an outward tie, 
appealing, like all laws, partly to his conscience, partly to 
his fear of the opinion of others, and he trusts to this tie to 
keep him in the straight path. What happened [it is our 
reviewer liinisclf who is speaking 1 ] might have been easily 
foreseen. When the first excitement passed away, those who 
made the law broke the law. The traveller may now find, 
in every country town, hundreds who have proved false to 
their matrimonial oath. * Their last state is worse than 
their first; and if we cGuld open their hearts and read 
their lives, we might learn something of what it costs to 
makcYi law hastily and break it lightly !’ 


T II # OLD HOUSE IN THE DELL. 

The dell vfow woody, the dell was deep; 

It was very deep aiyl lonely ; 

No bird had its nest within its shade, 

• Save the owl and the raven only. 

The black stream dashed o’er the dark gray rocks 
With a deep and sullen moaning; 

And high above, to the wind's lowest sigh, 

The old oaks aye were groaning. t «* < 

The house Mas old, it was vojy old, 

With gables high and crumbling; 

And its Happing easements through and through, 
Ever thv wiud, with a low r wild sugh. 

Was in its chambers rumbling. 

In its weed-chtvked garden w r as no flower, 

Save the monk’s-ljood, tall and sickly ; 

• But the ivy grew round its falling eaves 
* And its massive chimneys thickly. 

Prom the slimy well, that scarcely flowed, 

• The spotted toad was peeping; 

And through the tall and matted weeds 
The witch-worm oft was creeping. 

And oft when the night was very still. 

And the lovely moon was beaming, 

And the window-panes thrtmgh the matted green 
*■ Shot back a ghostly gleaming — 

Within an inner room remote, 

Was heard a hollow shrieking, 

And a fearful gibbering rose and fell 
£)f wild wilird voices speaking. 

The stream moaned deeper, and the wind 
Sighed hoarser far than ever, > 

The owlet gave a tremulous hoot, * 

And the raven an answer low croak edout 
From the yew beside the AVer. 

Old graybeard loons wot^. vaguely hint 
At Seme most sad disaster; 

• When we weVe young,* said they, ( was seen 
In thf^oneliest room a spot dark-green, 

Some two yards on the plaster.* 

* And nothing more they tbld, for death 
Honored them last and faster ; 

They only said : * There once was seeif 
A tall dark spot tinged o’er with green, 

Some two yards on, the plaster.* 

* G, Soars. 
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P II I L 0 S O P IT y ‘OF L O V E. 

• 

This, at all events, is a universal subject, and cjpscly 
enough allied to the present genial season of the year, 
by reason of its obvious association with wedding-cakes 
and prospective house-warmings. Tt is a subject, how- 
ever, not so well understood as its importance would 
require. History is as fi*ll of it as romance ; but 
romance comprehends it better, though still imperfectly. 
History classes it with the other facts it describes, 
affecting the fate of kingdoms and peoples ; while 
romance considers it, without knowing why, as a 
universal influence, acting on character, and thus 
detorminiftg action. In this, romance is truer than 
j history, but, having dess intellect, it has less power. 
Our judgment is carried away by the one, our imagi- 
nation by the other. In the one case, love is a sub- 
stantial fact, which may be operated upon by policy or 
force; in the other, it is a charming plaything of the 
thoughts, which may be the subject of waking dreams, 
of radiant smiles, and delicious tears, but mu it he 
carefully kept in 'the background of the business of 
liie, and by no means stand in the way of marriage- 
settlements. ^ 

When history represents love merely as a hard, 
substantial fact, running into a crowd of other hard, 
substantial facts, and making a row among them, it 
exhibits a deficiency in philosophy, and owes its power 
only to its avoidance of falsehood, and its*strong-hoaded 
criticism of such facts as it comprehends. WluA 
romance, represents Lord Ernest and Miss Constance 
Pensive as setting out in life with their mutual passion 
the sole business of their existence^ and every action 
^into which they are thrown, however accidentally, as 
working so far towards the happy denotement or the 
1 melancholy catastrophe, it exhibits an utter want of 
knowledge of the W'orld, united with as near a guess at 
the truth as *eau be m%de by a mindf incapable of getting 
•beyond the concrete, or .the embodied representation 
.of an abstract idea. Uucli stories of love, in short, 
instead of the pictures of fife thej profes*s to be, are 
allegories, in which men and women are «ajiercly per- 
sonifications of sentiments, and thrown into such 
positions as are best calgulatfid for their display. As 
allegories, they are sometimes excellent ; but this very 4 
excellence i* calculated to mislead. While we are 
children, we look upon the Pilgrim's Progress as an 
authentic narrative ; and it is well known that jn the 
case of novel-readers, the age of < hildhood extends to 
a very respectable term of years. 

Bewildered between romance and history, there are 
some who take refuge in a cold scepticism, and deny 
the existence of love at all as an important influence. 


■ • — 1 

The cause of this error is their being taught to regard I 
the sentiment only in its concrete form, and'to pass j 
cnor the indications of its abstract existence even in 
tlieir own hearts. They refuse to believe in a love 
which is represented as pursuing its mistress like ffoo 
Columbine of pantomime, darting after her through 
people’s windows, glass and all, and leaping over the 
heads of surprised costermongers. ‘ Pudge?’ sfty they : 
‘in real life there is no such nonsense. There, we 
take into consideration birth, mfinev, station, property, ' 
as well as beauty and amiability; and our Columbine, 
although as fond of dancing*pcrhaps as the other, cares 
less for the showy than the solid advantages of her 
partn errand looks shrewdly out, from her beautiful 
ey£s, for a comfortable setllehienfc in the world? >Ve 
were never in lqye, although we have lived to — we will 
not say how many years ; and we never knew anybody 
who was in the predicament— unless, perhaps* in early 
life, when one gets into it sometimes just as he gets 
into drink, .hid then, after a little while, gets out of 
iUagain deadly sober.’ , '• 

There is n?*rent deal of truth in this, but still mere 
falsehood ; and it is astonishing how gen oral, the false- 
hood is. We once know a lady in th<? iqejj deval period 
of 1 if*— nay, well o<i to the close of that pcnS— who on 
one occasion said to us : ‘ Isn’t it odd, that aljjiough I 
•have lived all tjicse years in the world, I liavo actually 
never been in love,;?’ 

Yes, very dLl. This lady was one of those bcauti- # 
ful medieval specimens which are peculiar to our 
own country. Her features were untouched by Time, 
except as lie touches pictures, only to mellow ^Jiern ; 
and hfy voice, although it had ‘sunk a tone,' had 1 
more sweetness in its serene gravity than the sweetest 
voices of youth. , 

Yes, very odd. Her eyes had lost their flashing ^ 
brightness — the sunshine had Jidcd from the surface, 
and left them deep, still, and mysterious ; they were 
not speaking eyes, that confuse and alarm you 1 
with their volubility, but written eyes, whose silent 
characters are full of’ thoughts and memories. 

Yes, very^dd— if true. But it was not true. The 
lady, we ifcill undertake to say, had been % iii love from 
an early poriod of her teens. The sentiment existed' 
within her as an abstraction — a dream, a hope, a 
longing* a despair. It is that wftich gave its dd$th to 
her eye, its sweetness to her^oy®, its womanliness to 
her iooV It harmonised with, and%xafmd, the noble * 
parts of he ? 1 character ; and th» unconscious search 
in which her life was spent after the unseen and the 
unknown ky.pt her sacred from the mean vulgarities > 
of theworld. * , V 

It is ifuthis way that love is a universal influence. 
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It i9 an aspiration of our nature aft<g, something to 
exalt and refine it. f We are told that Miss Constance 
Pensive inspired Lord Ernest with *a* passion — but that 
is nonsense. The passion already existed, and ^rnani* « 
fested its existence* by its restless search after sym- 
pathy. If Miss Constanfce had ^not been found, or, being r 
found, had not been attended by the coincidental pheno- 
mena whj,ch marked her oijt as the individual sought, it 
woule 1 still have lived, and looked, and yearned; the 
search would still havo'been continued, and* would 
have been the af.io and business of the inner life. How 
many men well up in yltrs— men engaged in the 
artxidus strife of the \^orld, with brows wrinkled t with 
care and paled with thought — start, and smile, or sigh, 
as t^iey pace through their solitary room ! And why ? 
■—a phantom Jins crossed their path, and disappeared 
in the rich hangings of the window : the same t^at 
lightened on them fon an instant thirty years ago, 
burning into their souls with the flash the conviction 
t)fat they indeed saw the original of the picture. And 
who was she, this lady of the past, this Cynthia of a 
minute £ mere passing stranger, seen for a moment, 
and then vanishing for ever — 

One of those forms* that flit by us when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 

And oh ! the loveliness fit times we set*, 

The momentary gliding, the soft grafe, 

The charm, the youth, the beauty which agree 
^ l^nrmny a nameless being we retrace, •' 

Whose course and home we know not, nor shall know, 
Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more lydow ! 

It is in . vain for such dreaming % gentlemen to deny 
the soft impeachment. This was the cause of the start, 
the smile, the sigh ; and this was the feeling which had 
humanised their nature even in the midst of crosses 
and disappointments*^ the* search itself. Bitterly vo 
m^y smile at our folly in having claspefi the shadow 
for the substance ; but there remains behind, notwith- 
standing, *the conviction that the substance does exist ; 
and evop--r^Caie has placed us hors de combat in the 
actual pursuit, we do not look lesif fondly, less con- 
fidingly *»into the abyss wliere dwells the lost Pleiad of 
our hope. f t *1 

Without the existence of sucM feelings even in 
* bosoms but little likely to indulge them, it would be 
difficult to understand the interest tfwakened on some 
occasions by their revelation in romance, and the 
Convictions we feel as we read that they are part and 
, pareel*bf human nature. Look at Bothwell, the stern 
fierce trooper in Old Mortality . lie has been Aain by 
the wild fanatic Balfour, exclaiming as he falls : ‘ Base 
peasant-churl, thou hast spilt the blood, of a line ^>f 
kings ! * On his clothes being examined, there was 
found a pocket-book, captaining, as might bo expected, 
tavern-bills, regimental accounts, lists of victims who 
would yield good spoil, and other documents of the kind. 
But in the book there was likewise a pocket carefully 
concealed, enclosing letters * written in a beautiful 
ifemale hand,* without address^ 1 subscrited only by 
initials, and dated twenty years before. ‘‘With these 
letters was a lock of hair, wrapped in if cqp^of verses, 
written obviously with a feeling which atoned, in 
Morton’s opinion, for the roughness of the poetry 
and tiie conceits with* which it abounded, according 
to the taste of the period.' The episode, thus 
sightly indicted* wV> feel to be true ; 1 and we at 
once comprehend the contradictions of the character 
'T^tfcs occasional gentleness, its gleams of honour and 
generosity, mingling with the rudeness of a wild 
unbridled nature ; and, if we were back inlp our teens, 
wu could weep over the lamentation of the ruffian fbr 
the withdrawal of that influence which 9 might have j 


fallen like balm upoft the i torrid zone of his wild 
breast:' 

What conquest o’er each erring thought 
v Of^hat fierce realm had Agnes wroughtl. 

I had not^wanderecj, wild and wide % 
r With such an angel for my guide i 

Nor*beaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

• If ;sbe had live<C*and lived to love mo! ' * 

A feeling so mysterious, so little in appearance con- 
nected with the practical business of life, yet bearing 
so powerfully upon it, must necessarily give rise to 
numerous myths and theories. One of the most 
curious refers to a sort of poetical metempsychosis. A 
man, in the presence of a certain woman, is struck 
by the sudden fascination under which he has fallen. 
Confused memories confte thick upon him as he looks : 
the tone of her voice, the character of her smile, nay, 
her individual features seem familiar to him ; lie loads 
huiifftlf in the idea that he has surely seen her — known 
her — loved her before; and at length ho thinks, half 
witli a smile, half with a pleasing dread, that as the 
thing is an impossibility as regards this life, it must 
have occurred in some former state of existence ! And 
he is right : it did occur n*. another state of existence ; 
for such are all our new phases of thought. It is hard 
to say what trifle in her external appearance, or per- 
haps in her expression, served to connect her with the 
distant train of fancies and feelings ; but the connection 
once established, however slightly, the rest was easy, 
and she became identified with the things and thoughts,, 

I of the ‘ former birth.* 

The Indian Buddhists, who aro fond of shutting 
themselves up in convents and monasteries, disapprov- 
ing of what they consider the unholy estate of matri- 
mony, account, on the principle of the metempsychosis, 
for the numerous unlucky marriages that set tlxe 
world by the ears." The mail and wife, they suppose, 
were enemies in a former state of existence, and they 
have'instinctivcly come into union in thi«, in order to 
Jiave the satisfaction of glutting themselves with tho 
pleasure of mutual torment 1 On our principle, such 
marriages are easily enough explained by the fact, that 
the search terminated in mistake — the wrong person 
being hit upon. Our principlo will likewise account for 
the fact, so commonly noticed with unreflecting wonder, 
that it is by no means beauty that determines the 
choice ; the lovely expression by which plain features 
arc so frequently illumined bemg more naturally and 
firmly allied to abstract feelings than mere external 
bloom, or material proportion. 

LIFE AT t AN INDIAN COURT. 

An elegant writer says, that £ the reader of history is* 
domesticated fn all families;’ but the remark, applies 
less directly to history, properly so called, than to that 
gossip which may be called bastard history. The 
stately muse who takes cognizence of events which 
involve the fate of nations, imd only recognises kings \ 
when they are robed and crooned, or generals when, 
they are on*the battle-field, will not condescend to go 
in at back-doors, dt haunt the private rooms in which 
human nalflre is simply human nature, merely to 
gratify the curious. There are many things she will 
not stoop to notice, which <we would like to know- 
more about. 1 Deep is the sigh of taste for lost 
treasures,' but deeper still are the sighs we "heave for 
things that might liave been— treasures that will never 
be brought to light. Thus, what hooks the ancients 
might' have given us had they haJd publishing faci- 
lities like ours — had the caeoSthes scribendi affected 
them as it affects us moderns. Very instructive, we 
think, could Martial have made the Memoirs of the 
Court of Domitian, and of a very peculiar literary 
flavour would The Private Life of Melioffabalus have 
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been. A thousand themes suchl as these -induce us 
' to think it 4 a thousand pities * that all the writing 
about private life, all the gossip, which is to histbry 
what the marshy and reedy shallows ares to the 
clear deep broad bosom of the river, should have 
been left to the men of our o%n days. Yet such has 
in a great measure been the case. We knew little or 
nothing of the outs and ins of t^l^iives of remarkable 
men, good or bad, from their contenjporarfes. We 
have to make hard guesses about the family affairs 
and the home habits of Shakspearc; and we feel an 
inward satisfaction when wc hear of anything which 
brings the great masters of thought somewhat nesfrer 
our common humanity. Ordinary history does almost 
nothing to make us acquainted with its giants and 
ogres. We think of them as abstractions ; wc cannot 
tell how they fed, drank, walked, or dressed. We 
cannot get near them, in fact, unless the historian 
inadvertently drops a hint, which is like a chink 
through which wc look in upon them in their lyi^iey. 
Thus, we know all about the power of the great 
Ottoman potentates, but we arc without any thorough 
knowledge of how they exercised that power at home, 
until we fall upon the story of Gentil Bellini’s visit to 
Constantinople, and read bow the sultan Mahmoud 
taught that artist 9, lesson, or gave a practical criti- 
cism of his painting of John the Baptist’s head, by 
ordering up one of his slaves and quietly cutting off 
his head, to 6hew how the muscles shrank. Inci- 
dents such as these let in a flood of light upon whole 
$>agts of JiMory, and we go on to read about the 
persons to whom they relate with an entirely new 
feeling. At the samt time, it must he confessed, that 
we are often disposed to suspect that the narrators 
of private history take liberties alike with us and with 
their subjects. Wc know so little of the actual life of 
men who have lived at remote periods and distances 
from us and our ongoings, that plait* unvarnished facts 
become to us herniated with romance. Wc feel this to 
he the case even in reading the narratives of travellers 
who have made themselves familiar with people whom 
wc have hitherto bocn unacquainted with ; and we 
have recently felt it on reading a very curious book, 
by an English gentleman, at one time resident in India, 
purporting to ho an account of The Private Life of an 
Eastern King * — the king of Oude. Most of us have 
heard of the King of Oude’s Sauce, and may have 
supposed that the potentate in question had some 
relish for the pleasures of the table ; but beyond th^t 
we cannot even guess anything; and the revelations 
which the book we refer to contains, have therefore 
almost the appearance of fiction. The disreputable 
personage to whom they refer, was not a man of much 
mark ; hut his private history is curious, as affording 
*U8 information respecting the habits fostered by de- 
spotic systems, and the influence which these have 
upon the social relations. Most readers, we presume, 
are aware that Oude is a small and semi-independent 
kingdom in India, * 9 ying between Nepaul and the 
* Ganges. ^ 

. The gentleman to whom we are indebted for these 
particulars respecting the character of the*late king of 
Oude, and the manners and customs of hjs court and 
country, was one of five Europeans whorfl the king, 
with the sanction of the British resident, appointed 
to offices in the royal household. He went to Lucknow,., 
the chief town of Oude, in connection with a mercantile 
undertaking,* and hearing that a post in the king’s 
service was then vacant, he made application for it, 
doubtless prompted to do so by learning thpt his 
swarthy majesty was fond of Europeans, and that some 
of them in his employment were in a fair way of 


* The Private Life of an Eastern Kino, By a Member of the 
Household of his late Majesty, Nussirni-deen, King of Oude. 
London : Hope to Co. 1055. 
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making fortunes. After being presented at court, and 
approved of by’ the resident, he took the customary 
present to his royal* master, and was regularly installed 
•in his office, which, we presume, was that of librarian, 
'flie fivb Europeans who held appointments about the 
.person of Nussir-u-deen, Avere iq reality his companions. 
Their duties seem to hive been comparatively light; 
at least the most arduoite of them seem to have con- 
sisted in studying his majesty's temper, humoyring his, 
whims, and drinking with him afte* dinner. Thtugh 
a JV^issulmJn, the late king of Oude was by no means 
abstinent. He held that the Koran fmly forbade the 
abuse of wine ; and as lie/ allowed his subjects the 
use of it, he appears t 5 lur*o considered himself 
justified in using it rather more freely himself. At 
his private dinners, the^Eyropeans were generally the 
king’s only guests They were placed on either Ktde 
of his gilded chair; and, as lie dressed in the English 
fashion, the company, on ordinary occasions, may be 
said to have resembled a surill party of decidedly 
‘fast’ men, such as might be assembled in a London 
dining-room. Some features of those private bail queta 
— for banquets they were, in so far as the viand* 

Ate re concerned — had, of course, a distinctly Oriental 
character. The king was attended by six moon -faced 
beauties, in flowing gauze draperies and loose pyjamas , 
avIio took their turn in fanning him and filling his 
hookah ; while, at one end of the room, a thin curtain j 
concealed the ladies of the lyircm from the gaze of the 
guests, allowing* the fair ones, however, to participate 
to sonft extent in the amusements which generally 
followed? £he dessert. In almost everything els^g, the 
private dinner-parties at the ptolace of Lucknow migflt 
be said to liavq been European. The cook was a 
Frenchman ; champagne and claret were the wines 
usually drunk ; and the dinner pushed off very^nuch as 
dinners do pass off in polite society among ourselves. 

It Avas aftor-the wine had begun to affect the weak 
head of ‘ The Kcfuge of the World, ’,that the peculiarities 
of court-life Lucknow bJgan to be manifested. His 
majesty was particularly fond of all kinds of practical 
jokes ; and being someAvhat gross in his tastes, his 
after-dinner amusements were not ah/qys^ of the most 
decorous kind. T! ie most innocent of perhaps, 

were the graceful dancing of the nautch-girls and the 
performances of the puppet-show. Wc may take it for 
granted, that i£ the# directors of that celebrated opera 
in which Punch and his Avife are the primo uorno and 
primet donna had proceeded to Lucknow with their 
singular companV, they might long ere this have 
returned to us as nabobs ; for nothing delighted his 
majesty more than the puppets, especially wljen he 
could cjit the strings by which they were set in motion, 4 
and excite the laughter of his subservient European 
friends by this display of his dexterity. There was 
in# hope of favour for any one in the? king’s service if 
he did not make it his study to minister to the royal 
amusement, or allow himself tod>e amused by the royal 
frolics. Consequently, wfcen his majesty wished to play 
at chess, it was incumber* on his opponent to play as < 
badly as be could ; when the billiard-table was resorted 
to, some one always managed to deal witl^ the balls in 
such a way#s that thfc king should make the greatest 
number of points; in short, it was necessary that 
the augulfc perlonago should be allowed cheat and 
should be himself cheated so as to preserve his supe- 
riority and gratify his vanity. We shall have occasion 
to notice that the evening amusemmits in the palace 
of Lucknow were not always of # a harmless nature ; J 
meanwhile, let us look for a moment a# this Eastern 
potentate’s fcircurastances and way of life in general. 

It would seem that the cares* of state liave never 
pressed very heavily on any of the native princes with 
whom the East India Company has from time io. time- 
made arrangements, territorial and pecuniary, very 
much to it/ advantage. The rulers of Oude, at least, 
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have never been very patriotic ; for Ghazi-u-deen, the 
father of the persorfhge whose private rife we ar d now 
glancing at, parted with a .large tract of his country, 
and a considerable sum of money to hoot, receiving, 
as an equivalent, the title of King instead of that of 
Nawab. His son and pucc^ssor Nusair ascended the 
throne when but a young mar. ; and not having been 
gifted, by nature in any extraordinary degree, except 
with string passions, he fead little else to do than to 
gratify these, and to spend his days in amusing him- 
self. Allowing Ins subjects to tight amongHhomso^s 
whenever they ylsasod, and to enter the service of the 
East India Company if thojytliought lit : letting things 
take their course, in short, his majesty made no 
attempt at governing, in anything like the pfoper 
sense- of the term. large.trsct of land, added to his 
dominions by the Company, abounded in wild animals 
— elephants, tigers, and hunting-leopards; and he seems 
to have had a desire to have specimens of that dasa«of 
his subjects brought as near him as the more rational 
classes were, for his menagerie formed one of the most 
notable features of Lucknow, and combats between 
wild beasts were among the chief sources of amusement 
.to him an<^ his people. Whenever a particularly for- 
midable* tiger was taken alive, a fight between it and 
some savage champion of the jungle, kept in the royal 
menagerie, was got Up. Camels were made to fight 
with camels, elephants with elephants, and rhinoceroses 
with tigers. Men were often killed by the infuriated 
brutes.; but the king was amused ; anC when lie could 
not indulge his taste for butchery on so grand a scale, 
hq ha*? partridges and tyiails brought in aft«? dinner, 
and trained to fight on the dining-table. Anything 
that recommended itself to him by i^5 sanguinary or 
brutal character, was his delight, provided it could bo 
witnessed in safety; for, like alU who are cruel, Ins 
majesty was by no means courageous. A part of each 
day was spent with liis European friends, ^nd leap-frog, 
or a 1 bicker ’ with svyiflowcrs in the garden, were then 
the favourite amusements. * While the kjng was tlitis 
spending his time, large numbers of his people were 
begging in the narrow" streets and bazaars of Lucknow*. 
Those me n wh o tiad any spirit enlisted in some of the 
Company's* regiments, while many pf the womep en- 
rolled themselves in the king’s corps of female sepoys. 
The latter were what might be called the household 
troops. It was tlieir duty to guai*\ life entrances to* 
the women’s apartments in the palace. They bore 
the ordinary military accoutrements — musket, bayonet, 
and eartouch-box ; were dressed in *male attire ; and 
were regularly drilled like other soldiers. Although, 
as wb Jtave said, these Amazons were, like the eunuchs 
and female slaves, only engaged about the rqoms of 
the* king’s wives and favourite ladies, they were, in 
fact, the only troops he could command sometimes; 
for while he had •male regiments in his pay, the mil 
military force of the country was under the orders of 
the British resident. #On one occasion, the female 
sepoys were employed in a* war which his majesty 
1 waged against his mother, f liis old Begum seems to 
have been rather a remarkable person. During her 
husband’s reign, her son Nnssir was in imminent danger 
of being put to death by his ow& father, She old man 
having resolved that his son should not succeed him. 
The Begum, however, interposed, carrietfofl&fclffe intended 
victim, and saved him. Still, Nussir inherited his 4 
fathers jealousy, and^ in his turn, desired to get rid 
of his own son ; {gain the Begum interferod~to*protect 
her grandson, /is sb^hEfll protected his father. The 
female sepoyffVert sent to drive her out A the palace, 

1 but bet attendant# made a stout resistance ana, after a 
good deal of bloodshed, the old lady gained her point. 
But while Nusbit spared the Child, he proclaimed him 
to be illegitimate— -to such extremes did hi proceed in 
tjjfcwying out au object arising out of mere caprice, 
in a great degree a mere puppet h» the hands 


of a favourite, a slatta to the lowest appetites, and 
altogether powerless when the British resident chose 
to exercise' his authority, ‘The Refuge of theWorld* 
f frequently comported himself as if he had been a 
Tamerlane or a Tippoo. When heated with wine, a 
jest at his expense dro<e him into fury.' For a very 
poor pun,*one of his chief officers, Rajah Buktawir 
Singh, was condemw^ to confinement for life in an 
iron cage*; his preperty was confiscated, and his family 
consigned to a dungeon. But scarcely had the rajah 
been a year in his cage, when riots broke out in 
Lucknow ; and one of his friends having taken the 
occasion to hint that the disgraced minister, was tho 
only person who could have Bet matters to rights, he 
was forthwith restored to his offices and honours. 

In a country where, as in Oude, dancing-girls were 
elevated, by a word, to the position of chief ladies, 
royal favouritism was ’often manifested in a peculiar 
way. In his generous moods— for wine had somc* 
timefc a softening us well as an inflaming effect upon 
him — Nussir-u-doon was lavish with the revenues of 
his kingdom, and bestowed gifts very liberally. An 
English gentletpan, for example, who proved himself 
at the royal dinner-table to be a good courtier, was 
pressed to enter into the service of the state; and on 
liis refusing to do so, was sent away with a present of 
L.800. It is not to be wondered at that Europeans, 
who found it no easy matter to make money at home, 
should have been ambitious of serving Nussir-u-deen, 
even although that service involved a certain degra- | 
dation. It was only necessary to get tjiorougjhly,, 
into liis majesty’s favour, in order to he Bet upon the 
high-road to fortune, with every vprospect of speedily 
attaining it. Nor was it at all difficult, we should 
imagine, for a man of ordinary shrewdness, and not 
particularly Sensitive, to become a royal favourite. 
The most influential personage among the king’s 
attendants was a - ffo table instance of this. lie had 
been a barber’s apprentice, and had gone out to Cal- 
cutta* as a cabin-boy'. On his arrival at Lucknow, ho 
Jiad the good- fortune to be called upon to dress his 
majesty’s hair, and he forthwith obtained an honour 
foremost every curl which his tongs had twisted. He 
was named the Illustrious Chief, obtained the offices of 
superintendent of the royal menagerie, ranger of the 
parks, taster at the royal table, and purveyor of the 
wine and beer drunk thereat. His influence was all 
but unbounded; lie therefore t amassed a fortune, by 
taking bribes ‘from anxious suitors, and by charging 
ifts master rather heavily for the luxuries he supplied. 
The king was, as we have said, a deep drinker, but the 
barber’s monthly bill sometimes amounted to the sum 
of L.0000 ; and when a more faithful servant ventured 
to hint that the Icing was being regularly robbed by 
him, it was declared to be tho royal will that such* 
robbery slioulS continue. ‘ I know the liillfl are exor- ( 

bitant,’ said bis majesty; ‘let them be so; it is my * 

pleasure. lie’ — the barber — ‘ shall be rich.’ And rich 
tho favourite certainly became ^although* one of his 
offices, that of taster, was noL quite au agreeable one. * 
So suspicious was Nussir ot# being poisoned by his, 
relatives or* his subjects, that he- would neither eat 
nor drink uptil the barber had tasted what had been 
prepared fcfr the royal table. The wine was kept by this 
favoured functionary unjjer seal, and every bottle was 
carefully examined before the»cork was drawn. Consi- 
dering the frequeqeywith which his majesty indulged 
in drinking-bouts, the taster’s office could not be a sine- 
cute ; nevertheless, every bottle of wine which the. king 
drank put something into the pocket of the Illustrious 
Chief, and he managed to make* the royal caprice 
profitable, by obtaining money for slaves and dancing- 
girls who were introduced by him. It was therefore 
his interest, of course, not to allow the king to reform, 
but to encourage those orgies in which royalty took 
delight, and which frequently 'transformed the palace 
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of Lucknow into something baring a close resem- 
blance to Pandemonium. The favourite knew that 
his master was not particularly fond of his relatives. 
In India, as in most countries where the # reigning 
sovereign possesses absolute power to raise up and cast 
down those nvho please or displease Him, the blood- 
royal is of very little account. Obtaining lii^ power by 
means of poison, the bow-string, ( dagger, the king 

only recognises his nearest rehitivos # aj conspirators ; 
and, accordingly, he either keeps them* at a distance, 
or renders them harmless by making them poor and 
unpopular. Nussir- u-deen had two uncles, both old 
men, whom ho occasionally invited to his court ; and, 
for his own amusement and that of his guests, made 
drunk by drugging their wine. The barber-favourite 
knowing the king’s penchant for practical jokes, and 
judging that he would not be* at all displeased, but 
rather the reverse, were his agtM relatives to be made 
the victims of a frolic, seized an opportunity which 
presented itself at a banquet to compel one of thc«n to 
dance, and at length succeeded in so stupifying^he old 
man, as to ho enabled to divest him of his clothing, 
greatly to the delight of his majesty, who declared that 
any one who interfered to prevent the outrage would be 
put under arrest. On a subsequent occasion, the king’s 
other uncle, an old man named Asopb, was invited to 
dinner, made helplessly drunk, and tied to his chair 
by strings fastened to his moustache on either side. 
The barber then placed lireworks under the old man’s 
chair, which, on being ignited, scorched him so 
4 drc#dfully\ that he started from his seat thoroughly 
sobered, leaving behind him a portion of the skin of 
his upper lip. • 

Tliis seems to have been too much for Nussir-u-deen’s 
European officers. The individual from whose remi- 
niscences we have taken the facts of eur narrative, 
would not remain in the palace to he a spectator of 
such brutalities ; and the gentlemti/i who introduced 
him to court, one of the ldryg’s best friends, left the 
room with him. Tho affair led to an open rupture 
between Nussir and his relations. The retainers of the 
old uncles and all the kinsmen of the king mustered 
strongly *. something like an insurrection took place in 
Oude; the royal troops were foiled in an attempt* to 
put down the malcontents ; and it was only by his 
majesty’s promise of better behaviour that peace was 
restored. That promise was not kept, however; the 
barber retained his influence, the king got drunk and 
uproarious as often as ever, and the Englishmen of his 
court left it in disgust. At length the favourite’s tutfi 
came. Tie had overreached himself in his endeavour 
to maintain complete influence over his master, and 
was forced to make a precipitate flight out of Oude by 
night. Left in a great measure with those whom he 

41 bad persecuted — the members of his own ‘family — 
Nussir-u-decn fell a victim to their vengeance. He 
was poisoned in his own palace, and one of his muclv 
abused uncles succeeded him on the throne. 

By all accounts, waatters do not seem to be in a 
■ much better state in Oude than they were during 
the reign of Nussir. ^1^ present sovereign has not, 
perhaps, sunk so low in depravity as tlmt very dis- 
reputable monarch, but tho condition “of the country 
is deplorable. Street-fights of the most^sanguinary 
kind seem to be regarded as gnly episodes in the daily 
life of the citizens of Lucknow ; armed resistance is 
frequently offered ( to the extortion of the revenue" 
collector; and, to crown all, we learn from the, Indian 
newspapers that a religious war lias broken out 
between the Hindoos and the Mohammedans. It 
appears, that eom& months ago a dissolute fellofl-, who 
had 1 recently adopted tho faith of Islam, inflamed 
the Mohammedans throughout tho country, by accus- 
ing the Hindoos of having destroyed or defiled a holy 
place. He succeeded in collecting a largo force, with 
which he marched upon tho sacred shrines of tho 

Hindoos — the Ilunooman Ghuree. The priests and 
theirnadherentil'mado a desperate, resistance, and the 
Mussulman fanatiaand his followers were put to flight. 
The quarrel has not been healed, however; and such 
is tho state of things, that the British resident refuses 
to allow the troops at his cbmman'd to be withdrawn. 

’It is obvious that Outjp *nuA he reformed by some 
other agency than that of its native princes. 

A » • 

TIII^ CREMERIES, OE PARI S.» 

1 W^tat are tho cremeries of Paris ? ’ 

1 The laiteries.’ ® 9 

‘ And what are the laiteries ? ’, # 

‘ The cremeries.’ * 

The one is a richer w^rc^ than the other, and may be 
more genteel for aught I know, hut they both mtan 
the same thing. They are places where visitors who 
know Paris breakfast more comfortably and more 
elegantly than at the hotels, caf^s, or restaurants, and 
go to the theatre in the evening on the saving of 
money they have made. Unmcntioned in Murray , aifyl 
unnoted in I3nuhhau\ they are j'et among the most 
pleasant features of the great and gay city, and are 
thickly scattered in every part of it, open frorn seven 
in the morning till nine in the evening. When I was 
last in Paris, us I went each ,dny to the post— the 
Grande Poste aux Lettres, in the Rue .lean Jacques 
Rousseau— I had not to go Jwenty steps before I came 
upon one of tlie^e establishments, situated on the right 
pare of the Rue Ncuvc des Petits Champs. See, no 
fliiunting^caffi front is here, no restaurant bedizened 
with gold, and scarlet, ant> blue. No crovfds bf 
epicurean gazers are here seen gloating on a carta 
du jour , such is daily placed, in manuscript, in 

the window of a , great restaurateur. Nio ; here 
is at once an emblem of purity, simplicity, and 
modesty — a window-frame painted white, with deli- 
cate muslin-curtains within ; and above, the title 6f 
Cfcmcrie, in nlain black lexers. 0 

We enter, and flrnl a room, small, but clean and nqp,t, 
with the walls papered to represent oak-framing and 
deal-panels; while on the side opposite the ’entrance, 
and, therefore, conspicuous to all comeFSr/tl.cy^ is seen 
the legend, the toi^or of evildoers : ‘ On ne fume, pas ici.' 

In some cremeries, lamentable to say, an ominous want 
•of moral courage is manifested, and crime is dallied 
with under a trembling inscription of merely ‘pn’ere 
do nc pas /inner arant midi;' but in this one they go 
to the root of tlfti evil at once, and ‘ On ne fume pas 
ici' assures one of a salubrious atmosphere, antique' 
simplicity, and Arcadian innocence. 

So you advance to one of the little tables of gray 
marble* and having suspended your hat duly on a 
wall-peg — an untutored Anglais ,* and none but ho, is 
sc* deficient in respect to the place as to deposit 
his hat on the table — up there comes a little maiden 
—a little maiden with quick^glancing black-beaded 
eyes, and jet-black hair , 9 neatly branded, and a dainty 
little white collar, turnfd over the black body of n 
her tartan dress. In a moment she has come up, 
and put her lingers, just the tips of her tiny fingers, 
on the edgj 1 of the fray marble table, \o shew her 
readiness to take your orders. There, she has come 
up, and r^atfr, if you should speak, look at you 
instantly with her clever, cheerful countenance. But 
now she gazes in another direction, and' assumes an 
appearance of being quite abstracted from the world , 
in some pleasant reverie ; fo« she km)ws so well — the 
experienced* little thing — that tibv^veVunreasonatye * 
any nufhbej* of customers are in expecting to be* served 
instantly, and all at once, the plbment they sit dawif, ; 
yet, when it comes to the all-important personal ques- 
tion of an;» one of them saying exactly what it is he 
does want, there is then a lamentable vacillation of 
such persqpta ideas, fancies, and notions. 

I 
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And thero is really much choice in the crdmeries. 
Shall it be, for instance, caftf au hit , orf un choc ok t d la 
cr&ne, or perhaps w n tint comphtf—z this last containing 
the various English paraphernalia of the tea-table, with 
the distinction of a white earthenware tea-pot,. with u 
stray leaf-catcher Hanging to the spout. Whole regi- 
ments of these you may'haVh p glimpse of, through an' 
open door, on the shelves of cm interior room, wdiere 
you also from time to time see the papa and 
manpna ’of the little miiden a& they bustle about 
with their assistants, and occasionally cbiur? forth, for 
a moment, to pjpke sure that things arc all square kffil 
correct in the salon. 1 

t But whflt shall it bQ? Say, Caft an hit , and within 
twenty seconds after you have pronounced the vcords, 
the fairy-like movements of tjic little maiden, quick- 
ened into sudden life and motion at the very first word, 
have placed before you, with a ‘ Voilh, monsieur,’ not a 
cup merely, large or small, but un hoi — a regular jorum 
of hot steaming fragrant coffee, such as is never" to 
be seen in England from one end of the land to the 
ofher. And by the side of this she places the little 
plate, with four great flat rectangular lumps of beet- 
root sugar, so cut by the patent machine, and so 
placed k sepVrately, that if you do not take them in 
the coffee, you may with greater case, like every 
conscientious Frenchman, carry them away in your 
pocket. And with ‘ Voilii, monsieur,’ again, she places 
before you a large basket of variously shaped rolls, 
all of the proverbial excellence and lightness of the 
Parisian manufacture. 

She is everywhere, this little maiden, and d,ops every- 
thing's quickly as she* does it deftly and cncerfitfly. 
And when you take your leave, lo! m a moment, and 
without any bustle, there she is in fne little bureau 
near the door, with such a bright ynorning smile about 
her eyes, receiving the payment, and checking some 
sort of private account, and seeming to think it all 
the most charming of holiday occupation^. 

‘Bah!’ exclaims s&me vory refined reader; 4 what ‘Jo 
I ,care for a neighbourhood so unfashionable as the 
region of the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, and the 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, though the Grande Poste 
aux Lett* Wittily he therein, and decorated though it 
be at every door with truculent -looking Chasseurs db 
Vinccnu. 28 ? I do not go there for my letters even now,* 
adds this gentleman; 4 but they us<^| to^je all addressed* 
to me at the office of the British SeAtion of the Expo- 
sition, banging out at No. 14 Rue du Cirque, where I 
called daily on my way tq the Pnlato de [’Exposition, 
and saw those fine young officials of Marlborough House 
sitting in gilded rooms, and very busy cultivating 
moustaches and imperials a. la Fran cake' 

, Nay, 0 gentle reader; but even there, fh that 
fashionable locality, thou shalt be fitted with one of 
the erdmeries, and thou shalt no longer have any excuse 
for wasting thy means on expensive breakfasts and 
riotous' livipg. Behok^tho Cremerie de la Madeleine 
at the corner of tlje Rue Roy^le and the Rue Faubourg 
St Honord I 2 * 

Mark, again, the neat and clean appearance of the 
zinc-white window ; then enter, and find again the 
same modesty in the appointments of tl\g salon, and 
the same purity of atmosphere as before ; for lo ! 
there is onc^ more that legend, worthy letters of 
gold : 1 On ne fume pas ici / which tells a} once of quiet- 
ness, and decorum, and salubrity ; and it allows the 
gentle and the djlicaife, as well as the strong, to enter 

; And what ^'correlation of all cl asses *at the little 
pray marble tables, tbe time being eight a. v. fefe ! there 
is an officer of ZouaVes, and two of National Guards; 
and a sergeant of the line, and three ouvriers in their 
blouses,* historical painter, and a portly citizen of grave 
daportmpnt. There also are two young 
* a lies, wiaMhnst be governesses, and thro* pthers who 



are pretty certainly nrilliners’ assistants ; and there is 
a very grand lady, ana her husband, and her two hoys ; 
and another very grand and fat old lady, all black silk, 
and frills^ and ribbons, with a table all to herself; and 
'there is a family of country-folk, comprising three 
generations, and children of various denominations. 
There, to^ is a very retiring widow, with three dear 
little girls; and tliqj%are two dames des holies. And 
they all behave ^with* such propriety and politeness, 
and true gentilYty, that you are at a los3 as to which 
of them to award the palm. 1 

The service of this establishment is performed by 
fou£ young maids ; and how quickly and deftly they 
get through it ! No one has to wait for whatever he or 
she may desire. (Eufs sur le plat , or riz au lait , or caf€ 
noir , each and all are by some magic placed before you 
the instant you ask fot them, Bmoking hot, but never 
too hot. * 

And still the maids, gliding and glancing here, and 
then, and everywhere, may be seen occasionally, 
through a half-opened door in a further room, polish- 
ing up fresh hols and plates, and enjoying a sparkling 
conversation amongst themselves on their own affairs. 

I am rather aVraid, though, that the damsel in the 
tartan of green and purplq, and she of the maroon and 
brown and blue tartan, arc rather hard on her of the 
brown dress, edged with curious garlanding of minia- 
ture twining leaves, with little violet and pink flowers 
between. But it is not on account of the dress 
they are poking their delicate fun at her; O no! 
there is some cause far more spirituel/e than that ^ for 
she droops her long eyelashes bashfully, artd goes on 
rubbing up the spoons with redoubled energy, answering 
not a word. 

Of course, all this is confined to an undercurrent, not # 
easy for a casual observer to catch even a glimpse of; 
and behind, as well as before the scenes, everything is 
exactly as it should be; for is not the whole establish- 
| merit presided over by* that most ladylike-looking 
madhmc, gazing with tender care on lic^ guests from 
her marble-edged bureau ! What distressingly delicate 
features she has, though; and a sad invalid must she 
be ; but so admirable and so truly feminine must be 
lief disposition, that in place of being soured, it has 
only been sweetened by the sufferings she has gone 
through. And is there not her husband frequently 
present also, that olive-eomplexioned Gaul, with coal- 
black hair, closely cropped on his head, but not at all » 
cropped over and about and finder his face and chin ! 
Sometimes you see him very energetically assisting in 
the kitchen-department, and sometimes he comes and 
sits in his white shirt-sleeves and great black beard 
near his wifp, enthroned on the bureau ; and she is 
very proud of him. 

But prouder still is she of her son, a delicate but* 
intellectual-liking boy of about twelve years old, who 
yomes home on Sundays from the Polytechnic School. ’ 
Then, dressed in his uniform, he has th‘e supreme happi- 
ness of sitting next his mother ojfcthe scarlet-cushioned 
seat of the bureau. There he occupies himself with read- • 
ing and sketching, but sittinf^o uncomfortably on the 
extreme edge of the cushion. And why so ? The cat' 
has established itself in sleep just behind him, with its 
flanks rising and falling so high and so regularly, as to 
shew what a very sound sleep it must be enjoying, 
under the Instinctive knowledge that the boy will not, 

* for the world, and any number of bonbons besides, 
disturb the luxury of its position. , « . 

•But now, having finished breakfast, you advance to 
the bureau, and recount to the good lady what you 
have ‘partaken of; and she, addiflg up the charges 
as you mention each item, finally tells you,, with a 
sweet smile, and with a half-sympathising half-hesitat- 
ing sort of expression, as if grieved 1 to the heart that 
you should be obliged to pay so much — she tells you, 

‘ If it pleases monsieur, neuf,’ Neuf! What, nine 
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francs I The chocolat d la creyie was certainly very 
'fine, and the omelette most glorious, and the rolls 
everything that Parisian bread is reported to be > atid 
you have risen like a giant refreshed, and fit for walk- 
ing through all the miles and miles of counters at th<? 
Palais de Industrie : but still nine francs ! 

Do not trouble yourself. ‘Neuf’ does not mearP 
nine francs ; for no matter long tlie decimal 

coinage has been reported to be established* by latf in 
Prance, and however favourable the frequent boufeverse- 
ments of everything, during the last fifty years, must 
have been to the introduction of any new monetary 
system, the mass of the people will have nothing 
to do with the decimals and novelties of the govern- 
ment and the savans. ‘Neuf,’ therefore, means nine 
sous of the ancient regime, and is so much a matter 
of course, that there is thought to be no occasion for 
multiplying words by adding the denomination of the 
•coin to the number. 

Nine sous, therefore, or fourpeneo-halfpenny, you 
pay, and for a famous breakfast; and the '&ood old 
lady receives the money so thankfully, and looks so 
deeply obliged to you, yet withal so fearful lest you 
should have hurt yourself by your 'liberality. And 
you go forth on your wu$ in an eminently charitable 
frame of mind, and at peace with all the human race. 


TIIE RADICAL MEMBER IN MECHANICAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 

machine is a thing which fights with obstacles, and 
overcomes them. #Tho name is taken from jnache, 
the old Greek word for ‘fight.’ The machine or 
tnechane of the Greeks was a cunningly devised appa- 
ratus, which hurled darts and stones Ailo the hostile 
ranks of men, and battered down opposing walls 
and gates. After the lapse of Some centuries, the 
meehanc has not altogether lost the propensities of 
its early youth, for it still sometimes assumes the form 
of the Lancaster tube, and sends its masses of iron 
miles to shatter granite fortifications. This, however, 
is merely an accidental illustration of the tenacity of 
evil habits, which arc proverbially so Qi\sy to acquire 
and so hard to shake off. Machinery was not designed 
by nature for these savage services ; they were 
merely its wayward efforts in early and unregulated 
age. It was destined for a far nobler fate in terrestirial 
affairs. The conquests for which its powers were pre- 
ordained, arc the destruction of the numerous material 
obstacles that stand in the way of the social and 
spiritual progress of the race of msfti. 

Even the Greeks of olden time l^d one form of 
machine which they devoted to gentler purpose than 
the deadly ballista and catapult. This piece of appara- 
tus had no complicated physiognomy, compounded of 
vacillating levers and slippery springs. It was simpli- 
city itself in its outvied guise ; it looked like nothing 
more formidable than a long slender fhread, tightly 
stretched between two somewhat (fist^mt pins ; and 
its sole business was to make soft music ^hen touched 
by gentle fingers. The ® reeks called this music- 
creating machine chords, and, by multiplying its 
presence, ^hey formed rows of it into lutes and harps. 
We modems retain its harmonious services in the 
same pleasant relations, and even extend and vary 
them in diverse ways, and with us the musical engine 
is still a cord, or string. 

A cord is a very simple matter in regard to its 
general aspect and its absolute nature; but it is 
nevertheless a very important object when viewed in 


its mechanicil applications. It may be described as a 
lengthened st^p of tenacious flexible substance,- that 
is capable, at one and the same • time, of holding 
together in ‘its own fibres when strongly pulled from 
’opposite directions, and of yielding or bending when it 
is pressed in a direction tjmt grosses its length, so that • 
it can be coiled about .tnd led over obstacles and round 
corners. The music- Aaking capacities of a, string 
depend upon its length *and flexibility. * When it 
is tightly^stretclied between t,wo Vixed points, drawn 
%)i % striick aside from the position of rest in a straight 
line, and then allowed to ihsume it,*if rushes back in 
such haste that it overshoots the mark, anil then in its 
eaggrness trembles backwards And forward^, in smalter 
and smaller vibrations, before it is once again stilly 
But all the wink* it % is* doing this, it disturb^ the 
surrounding air, and makes it to tremble, so that its 
tremblings float to the ear as sound. * If a String bo 
irt)t flexible, it cannot he drawn out of its position of 
rest by the finger to be started in its vibratory pro- 
ceedings ; and if it be not strong, it will be broken 
at once by the disturbance, instead of being merbjy 
roused to clastic and tensile reaction. 

Strength or tenacity arc the prime and essential 
characteristics of a eoril, contemplated in a mechanical 
as well as in a musical sense. A cord holds and bends, 
and these properties are turned* to account in practical 
mechanics in two ways. In the first place, moving forces 
are communicated to bodies that are distant from the 
position in wflich they art* originated. This is done 
when the fisherman by a rope drags up his net from 
the dcpilts of the sea, into wjuch he could l>j r n* nn^ins 
otherwise carry the activity of his arms. Here it is the 
tenacity of thdropo that becomes available. Its fibres 
hold together so firmly, that when the upper end is 
drawn into the fisherman's boat, the lower end, with 
the net attached thereto, is of necessity constrained to 
follow. A#d, in the second place, moving forces are 
made to operate along lines of direction that are diffe- 
rent from tfiosc in which they acl/at first. This is seen 
when the mariner hoists his sails to the top of the toast 
far above his head, by pulling ropes downwards. Here 
the flexibility of the ropes also com** Jjito play. To 
prcWuce the desired effect, they arc bent over pulleys 
fixed above, and the drawing-force then operates along 
them, whatever may he the courses in which they run. 
To bo able to apprehend what wonderful work this 
combination of fibrous tenacity and flexibility may bo 
made to acconvphsh by human ingenuity, it is only 
necessary to glance for, all instant at some skilfully 
managed vessel getting under-way, and to observe 
her white sails rise and expand before the#mngical 
persuasion of the delicate tracery of cordage, tha# 
stretches, like the web of some spider of aquatic habits, 
against the sky, in what seems hopeless and inex- 
tricable complexity. 

The useful corvl has a mechanical cousin, that Is 
very frequently associated lUth it in work, but that 
belongs, nevertheless, to a higher order of potentates, 
inasmuch as it possesi&s the power to transmute as' 
well as to transmit. A rope can do nothing but 
convey the pull tlpit is made upon ene of its ends , 
along th# sinuous course of its fibres to its opposite 
extremity, aqd to any distinct object thereto attached* 
But its ciAisin, now to bo introduced to^the reader* cab;;, 
either concentrate or diffuse, as well as transmit $ it 
is able either to change genfje speed into slow force* 
or, oh the other hand, to convert s|>w* force into gentle 
speed. 4 strong man easily Jilts 15 . pounds three feet 
f rqmathe ground ; he does this UJr the prolonged and 
continuous exertion of the strength of his hrms ; at 
each successive instant he has to raise the weight more 
and more. He accomplishes every fresh inch pf the 
lift by an expenditure of precisely the same amount of 
effort. Tfce sum of the whole number of efforts that he 
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makes is, therefore, expressed by saying that he has 
lifted 15 pounds’ weight 3G times one iiifh. The force 
employed is 36 times more than that which would he 
sufficient to raise 15 pounds one jncli. But it follows 
from this, that if ought to he able to lift 36 tinjes 15*1 
pounds— that is, nearly a quarter of a ton— one inch, 
if it were properly addressed to the task. That it is 
capable of doing this, yrhen appropriately directed, is 
seen when the nutson prizes up a block of stone that 
weighs a* quarter of a to* by Averting the slightly 
curvefi end of an iron Jbar beneath' its edge^ and then 
forcing down the opposite extremity through a Iofl^ 
sweep by the pA'Ssurc of 14 s hands and arms. If he 
presses against the upper end of his bar with a force 
e<Jual to the direct movement of a weight of # 15 
pounds over 30 successive inches, or 3 feet, he is 
abl^by this to lift the quart A 1 df a ton one inch. lie 
concentrates the whole force of his long movement 
into a short lift, and so makes it more powerful in 
proportion ; and lie changes comparatively gentle 
speed into comparatively slow force, because his 
hand has to travel through the 3G inches in the same 
|. interval of time that the stone is travelling through 
one inch. . The heavy weight moves thirty-six times 
more slowly than liis hand. By the intervention of 
the iron^bar thus employed, the mason, consequently, 
is able to lift from the ground u much heavier weight 
than he would otherwise be able to move ; hence the 
contrivance by which he effects his purpose is called, in 
mechanical language, a lev&r (the word is taken from 
the Latin levo , to lift). The lever, like Us relative the 
cord, changes the direction in which a moving force 
talges effect. It causes # a downward pull tcf^arry«a 
heavy weight up, but it lias not the flexible adapta- 
bility of the cord. It cannot convey ti pull along a 
winding path and round corners ; it has a very obsti- 
nate and dowrriglit character of itfi own : it will only 
work in lines that, one way or the other, are concentric 
with those along which the impelling movements are 
first made. Its stub^rnnes^ and obstinacy arc, how*- 
ever, turned to excellent account, as, butffor them, it 
woffid be destitute of the transmuting and concentrat- 
ing capacities alluded to above. 

It has been Jiitvtcd, however, that the lever has two 
sides to its character : it not only *joncentrates*the 
force of g, long movement into a Bhort and powerful 
effort, but it also, under a reversal of circumstances, 
enables a short slow effort to profilicc* a rapid and 
comparatively extensive movement of diminished force. 
The pressure of a block of stone of .a quarter of a 
ton-weight, upon the toe bf a crow-bar, is able to 
raise quickly a weight of 15 pounds attached to the 
oppositv end, through a long Bweep of three feet or 
*more. When the lever is employed in this wey, in 
producing rapid movements out of comparatively con- 
centrated effort, Undoes not much matter whether the 
force is applied quite at the opposite end of the bar to 
the extremity where the great movement is effected, or 
whether it is exerted a lrbtle nearer to that extremity 
than the further end. The arrangement is of the former 
f kind in the instance alluded t£ above, where the block 
of fctono presses on tlie crow-bar; but of the latter 
kind in the treading apparatus pf the turning-lathe, 
where the foot is strongly pressed on th# treadle a 
little nearer to the wheel than the remote extremity of 
the lever, in ofder that the crank of the whtel may be 
made to whirl with great rapidity through its wide 
sweep. The only impo^ant difference in the two cases 
*is, that in the on# the force is applied in a direction 
opposite to tfait in w^ich* the movement's effected 
(the stone do#n, and the long' end of th% lever 
is m4de* to jump up) ; and, in the other, tlie force is 
: exerted in the same direction as the movement (the 
crank of the wheel goes round the same way that the 
fpot presses). By, the appropriate employment of the 
^^yfcty^hen, either an extended movement m^y be made 


to produce a powerful mechanical effect, or a strong 
mechanical effort may 'be caused to produce a quick 
arid extensive movement. n 

Cords and levers, working in concert, do many 
Wonderful* things in t this world, but nothing more 
wonderful than that whiqj) they arc constantly effecting 
<n every animal frame that moves. The animal body 
is, indeed, c tlie *grea£ triumph of mechanical power. 
In *the ‘human frame Mivine,’ there are nearly 600 
distinct cords jfufling all sorts of movable parts, all 
Sbrts of ways. Sometimes they are arranged as rings 
round channels and cavities, which they open and 
close^; at others, they arc attached to broad membranes, 
lids, or pieces of gristle ; and at others, they work 
true genuine levers, getting extensive movements out 
of short concentrated efforts. The machinery of a 
single healthy human frame is so powerful, that if 
all its strength were applied to the task, it would 
he equal in a single day to the effort of lifting* 
24,00(^000 pounds one foot high ! Yet the nearly 
GOO eordti, with their auxiliary levers and apparatus, 
are all so accurately adjusted and arranged, that 
the creature who is served by their activity knows 
nothing whatever of their existence within his own 
skin, even when in most energetic operation, until 
lie is told concerning them. There is no jar, no noise, 
no confusion in their operations. Kow different this 
from the case of human machinery ! The tremor, and 
whirl, and confusion which greet the senses of the 
visitor who enters some, factory or mill where the 
steam-giant is driving his thousand slaves, all tcll f a 
talc of imperfection. They come out of the fact, that 
the engineer who planned and executed the works, 
notwithstanding the possession of considerable skill, 
was master neither of the materials he used, nor of 
the principles,, he applied. The great engineer of 
nature, on the other hand, lias perfect mastery over his 
materials, and a through command of principles; in 
this mechanical apparatus all goes smoothly and easily : 
there ^neither friction, not* sensible sign pf laborious 
effort, seems to have a place. 

*It is in the limbs of animals that levers are princi- 
pally employed as agents of movement. The body is 
bon«j along upon jointed pedestals or columns, which 
are at once the supports and the carriers of its weight. 
In the case of man, two limbs are made sufficient for 
^he service of transport, in order that the arms may 
be hung from the shoulders ready to carry the hands 
about to the various objects that are to he grasped. 
Eqph limb is formed of a hard nucleus of distinct 
bones smoothly hinged together by joints. Thcso bones 
arc long rigid bars, which cannot be bent, and which 
so far resemble the rigid bar the mason employs in 
prizing up his lieary stones ; they are, in fact, levers 
that are to be worked by the animal cordage. The 
cords are so extended from one bone to the other, that 
when they are pulled these separate pieces are caused 
to play on their joints, as a door does on its hinge. 
When a man walks, cords that are brought down from 
the trunk of liis body to tho bones of one leg are 
tightened all round, so that tip; weight of the body is 
first entirely t balanced. upon thftt column. Then the 
front cords of the otte unoccupied leg are shortened, 
so that its fgtt is brought in advance. At the same 
time, the front cords of the first fixed leg are pulled, 
and the weight of the body drawn forwards, so that it 
ecn be easily lifted upon the advanced support. This 
is repeated alternately with the opposite # )egs. Th<$ 
trunk of tho body is successively shifted onwards to 
pedestals placed in advance for, its reception, but two 
pedestals are rendered sufficient for an extended 
movement, in consequence of their being carried (dong 
with the body, and used alternately, now as the 
support, and now as the column in advene. Both 
the forward movement of the body, and the advance of 
the disengaged column, are effected by the application 
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of the powers of the lever and cord, which have been 
explained above, * 

Ri’fr if animal bodies are moved by the agency* of 
cords operating upon levers, whence do those cords 
derive the impulses they transmit to the Avers? It 
has been s<ieu that, in a genial w ay, -cords only trans- 
mit moving force that is applied to one end, along 
their tenacious fibres, to oppasite* extremity. 

Where, then, do the animal l*ords get the* pull fli^y 
communicate? The answer to. fliil question is a 
statement of the crowning wonder : They get it out of 
their own substance ; they are living eords, and con- 
tract, in virtue of their own natures, when ciijpum- 
stances require that they should do so. They are 
able so to shorten their own lengths, as to bring their 
opposite ends, and any bodies attached thereto, nearer 
together. This mystery, however, is so full of interest, 
that it must be looked more floscly into from another 
# point of view. 

For the sake of familiar illustration, the reader must 
allow a draught to be made upon his imagmiftion, and 
must fancy that lie has before him a pile of drums 
heaped one upon the other,, and that these drums are 
fastened together by their heads. There are ton of 
them, and each one is o^fect high, and 2 feet across ; 
so they form, altogether, a wooden and parchment 
column 30 feet lfigh, and with a diameter of 2 feet. 
Imagination has turned architect, and built up a pillar 
of these dimensions, in which drums are the materials 
employed instead of blocks of granite or marble. But, 
npw, lot this kind imagination confer a yet further 
service;* lot it conceive that, all at once, through the 
exertion of some, magical power, each one of the 
drums is made to alter its shape; so that, in place of 
being 3 feet high, and 2 feet wide, it becomes 2 feet 
high, and 3 feet wide. As the heads o£ the drums are 
all fastened together, the result of this will be, that 
the pillar will be shortened fregn the height of 30 
to that of 20 feet. In other w orris, its two ends will 
be brought,. 10 feet closer' together than .they were 
before. Consequent^, if either of these ends w r ere 
attached to a moyable object, the side of a lever-like 
bar capable of bending on a hinge- joint, for instance — 
the other, end being fixed — the movable object a * mld 
be forced to go with the end of the pillar to which it* 
was attached ; the lever would be bent upon its hinge. 
This imaginary case is really a counterpart of whaA 
happens when the levers of the animal body are worked 
by their living cordage. Each separate strand of the 
cord is built up of hollow drums, that are attached 
firmly together, and that possess the singular power 
of altering their dimensions and forms under special 
circumstances, by diminishing or augmenting their 
entire lengths, and so making their ends approach 
towards or recede from each other. The he liow drums 
are, however, not altogether strange* ; they are old 
acquaintances presenting themselves under a new 
aspect. They are, indeed, all of them, ‘ radical mem- 
bers * of the body animate,* dressed and equipped for 
a special service. They arc little ‘living vesicles’ 
turned mechanical, modified in their intrinsic 

natures to fit them Tor the work they have to do. 
These vesicles, like most othew of* their congeners, 
are very diminutive bodies, notwithstanding the 
important operations they carry on. Until the last 
half-dozen years, they # hav3 altogether eluded human 
observation; and oven now jtheir presence is ordy 
detected ly the scrutiny of the most powerful micro- 
scopes. As many as 14,000 of them can be laid side 
by side within the extent of an inch, and when in 
perfect repose they are half as long again as *hey arc 
Wide ; but when in action these dimensions are changed, 
and they draw in their lengths, and swell out their 
sides, until they become as wide as they are long. 

The diminutive cells or vesicles, of which the living 
contyge of a|innil bodies is composed, are made of 
delicate films of soft membrane ; and they contain in 
their interiors a rich rod liquid, which has been found 
*to bc^nearly identical with that whielf is formed inside 
the coloured blood-corpuscles.* The contents of the 
red blood-corpuscle seeu^ indeed, to be the appointed ’ 
food prepared for the tfiipport of these contractile little 
vesicles. It is the plastic nutriment destined fi>r their 
use, and is convert to them in continual streams 
through tjic channels of the circulation. These \fesieles 
not spherical in shape : they are short cylinders, 
as described above, and aifc connect#? together in rows 
by their fiat ends. But the great peculiarity which 
majks them out from all oilier kinds bf vesicular 
existence, more even than* their drum-shapes, is their 
singularly irritable nfttifre. If they are touched by 
the point of a fine needle, while placed in the fie hi of a 
powerful microscope, they are seen to alter thbir forms 
ih the manner already described, and so to shorten the 
entire row viewed as a whole. In this way, in fact, 
the living cordage of the animal body is contemplated, 
working as it does in the bidden recesses of \]io 
mechanism, when engaged in its interesting task. 

The contractile vesicles of animal cordage are laid in 
rows and cemented together, so that when \hey con- * 
tract individually, the entire row may be shortened by 
the sum of their contractions. ‘Each row of connected 
vesicles is termed, in the language of the anatomists, a 
jiln if, which signifies merely a little thread; and a 
little thread fa is, indeed, that is thus composed ; 
hundreds of such threads would lie within the bulk 
id a haTV. Alone, such a delicate agent couhipo^ess 
very trilling pow er ; it could not bond and work massive 
levers, neitlieitcould it lift heavy weights. Thousands 
and millions of such agents can, however, accomplish 
all this. These fi Arils are not themselves the strands 
of the living cord; between one and two thousand 
of them a.% laid side by side, to constitute each ele- 
mentary strand. These arc bmnd up together in a 
common ccAering, and so form a sort of bundle, which 
is termed a fibre, or string. These fibres can bo 
readily seen by magnifying-glasses of very low power — 
about 400 of them can lie side bV. side within the 
extent of an inidi. These fibres are again bound up 
by distinct coverings into separate packets, which arc . 
called fascicijJi. Many of these fasciculi are again 
associated togeViTcr, to form a yet more compound 
bundle, which is the cord destined for some one jwrti- 
eular service. *Each living cord is thus a bundle of 
fasciculi, which are all bilndles of fibres, which arc in 
their turn bundles of fibrils, which are rows of vesicles. 
The cord in itself bears the denomination of * muscle. 
The •mseles of animals, therefore, are the contractile 
cordage by which the levers of their bodies are worked. 
The flesh of animals is made up of # con joined muscular 
Tbundles — all that ha* been described may be seen in it 
by appropriate management. The bones of the limbs « 
are clothed with flesh ; that i? to say, the rigid shafts of 
the levers are incased hi layer after layer of the living 
cordago that is designed to bring their powers into 
active play. As a human body contains in itself 
nearly 600 distinct, muscles, destined for the accord^ 
pi i sh men i 11 of different offices, who shall undertake to 
say wh^t thcwmmbers are of the subordinate elements 
that are Comprised within tljo entire \pparatus ? It 
would be a very difficult task to put down the sum of ; j 
the fjbrcs, to say nothing of^heir fibrils. But vhsA-'r 
arithmetic could count the f myriad*of millions of C0i^ t 
tractile vehicles that enter !nt% the composition of the’v . 
musdW of a single living body ! * . { 

Wherever animal movements are to be 'effect A/ , 
muscular cords are laid down with their ends attached 
to the pajts that are to be made to approach or recede ; 

* See No. 30 of the Journal, page 72. 

v * See Radical Member on Cbmmmariat Service, Noi-flT.' * 1 
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then these cords are irritated until tlieir vesicles 
contract, and so th$ movements aro- -accomplished, 
The attachment of the muscles to the rigid parts tliat 
are to be moved, ,is made by splicing them’ together by 


incon tractile fibres : these form what are called i tendons A words, the elementary vesicle of organisation, demeans 


Fifty-six distinct muscles work the twenty-nine levers 
of which the leg and foot' are composed, and fifty-three 
work the thirty levers of til? arn an ^ hand. 

The contractile vesicles of the^animal cordage per- 
form ( their work, however; at til' expense of self- 
destruction. Every change in their forms ;s effected 
through the instrumentality of a decomposition ortt 
part of their own substance ; a hand cannot be raised 
to the head- without a portion of its own flesh being 
wasted in the effort. Th^ agent of this waste ; s a 
certain subtile corrosive influence that floats in the 
atmosphere — the same, in iact, that rusts iron and 
consumes the fuel of fires. The muscles of animals, 
when in vigorous action, are consumed, indeed, in the 
same sense that burning coals are consumed”. The 
corrosive influence enters the lungs with the breath, 
get£ thence into the blood, is carried along its coursing 
streams to the muscles, and is thus always at hand to 
set up destructive change whenever contractile effort 
is required. '* But the blood also carries something 
else, besides destruction, to the muscles: it furnishes 
them with repair, as w«eU as the agent of waste. Its 
myriads of little corpuscles convey stores of the rich 
red plastic material that is the food of muscular flesh. 
The muscles are repaired as fast as tjiey are worn. 
Blood-vessels are 6ent, like pipes, to all the muscles, 
and these branch out, in the midst of thqij; fleshy 
6ubr?tanbe, into smaller i*and smaller ramification*, 
until at length they become finer than the smallest 
hairs, and are meshed about in this state all over the 
coverings j)f the fibres, like a most beautiful net-work. 
These fine blood-vessels do not open out anywhere into 
the fibres ; but their walls, as well as the coverings 
of the fibres, and the films of the vesicles, are all so 
exquisitely delicate, that the several constituents which 
are essential to the operations of the muscle, and to its 
preservation in a fit state for work, transude freely 
through them. There are other channels, besides the I 
blood-vessels, wnich come to the muscular fibres ; | 
these bring the peculiar irritating ‘influence which 
causes tlam to combine their substance with the 
corrosive atmospheric ingredient, whftne^r contractile 
operations are to ho carried on. The consideration of 
these, however, belongs to a different page of the 
Radical Member’s history. t Wlien muscles are held in 
a state of rigid contraction-— as when, for instance, a 
weight is sustained in the hand — all the several vesicles 
fOf whicfi they are composed do not contract at once ; 
if they did so, the muscular contraction could fiot bo 
enduring — it would onty be continued for an instant. 
The contraction spoils for the time the structure o^ 
the vesicles, and therefore exhausts them, and renders 
them unfit for the continuance of their work. On 
this account, some of the vesicles of each acting 
tfnuscle are shortened, and othqvs are lengthened, at the 
same moment, and these alternately relieve each other. 
Those which are elongated, are reposing and being 
refreshed and fed ; whilst those that are shortened, are 
undergoing exhaustion. The acting part of the hand 
is sufficient to^ preserve the muscle in Contraction at 
any one time. , So long as a muscle is kept contracted, 
the shortenings and lengthenings of its little vesicles 
run like vibrations or Waves backwards and forwards 
through its substahfce, and Along its banded fibres and 
fibrils. This S/ngtttarly beautiful contrivance for 
getting over it practical difficulty', and is worthy the 
highest admiration. Such, then, is the way in which, 
by tbte mere alterations of the forms of a myriad of 
Vlittw Vesicles, individually far too small to 6a visible 
5; without great magnifying, a result like the lifting of 
S miljktos of pounds' weight one foot high, is*qble to be 


attained. Such is, intrude outline, a sketch of the 
living machinery by which the movements of animals 
are effected; such is the fashion in which onr old 
friend, the ‘ Radical Member of Society/ or, in other 


himself when put to mechanical employment. 

T 

T H t ,SN°0 W-STO R.M. 

A TALE PROM TllE EUSSIAN*OF POTJSHKINE. 

A pout the year 1811 — a period so memorable in the 
histcry of Russia — there lived on his domain of 
Nenaradof a rich proprietor named Gabrilovitch. He 
was noted for his kind disposition and hospitable habits, 
ilis house was at all times open to his friends and 
neighbours, who resortod there in the evenings — the 
elder ones, in order to enjoy a quiet game of cards, 
with riieir host and his wife Petrowna; the younger, 
in the hope of gaining the good graces of Mari, a 
fair girl of seventeen, the only child and heiress of 
Gabriloviteh. • 

Mari used to read French romances, and, as the 
natural and necessary consequence, was deeply in love. 
The object of her aliection was an almost penniless 
young ensign belonging to the neigh liburhootf, and then 
at home on leave, who returned her love with equal 
ardour. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the young 
lady’s parents had strictly forbidden her to think of 
such an alliance; and whenever they met the lovqr, 
they received hint with about tliat amount <5f friend- 
liness which they would have be- towed on an ex-col- 
lector of taxes. Our young lovers, however, managed 
to keep up a correspondence, and used to meet in secret 
beneath the shadow of the pine- grove or the old chapel. 
On these occasions, they, of course, vowed eternal 
constancy, accused /ate of unjust rigour, and formed 
various projects. At length they naturally came to 
the conclusion that, as the will of cruel parents opposed 
their marriage, they might very well accomplish it in 
secret. It was the young gentleman who first pro- 
pounded this proposition, and it was most favourably 
received by the young lady. 

The approach of winter put a stop to their inter- 
views, but their correspondence went on with increased 
frequency and fervour. In each of his letters Vladimir 
Nicolcvitch conjured his beloved to leave her home, 
and consent .to a private marrihge. ‘We will disap- 
pear,’ lie said, ‘for a short lime; then, ono day, we 
will go and throw ourselves at your parents’ feet, 
who, touched by our heroic constancy, will exclaim: 

“ Children, come to our arms 1 For a long time Mari 
hesitated. At length it was agreed, that on a certain 
day she should not appear at supper, but retire early 
to her room, on c the pretext of a violent headache. Her 
waiting-maid was in the secret, and they were both to 
slip out through a back-door, near which they would 
find sledges waiting to convey them to '•the' chapel of 
Jadrino, about five versts distant, where Vladimir and 
the priest would await theip. <*\ t 
Having made her preparations, and written a long 
letter of excuse to lief parents, Mari retired at an "early 
hour to her r r 9 om. l)uring the day, she had com- 
plained of a headache, which certainly was more than 
a pretext, for nervous excitement had made her really 
ill. Her father and mother watched her tenderly, and 
constantly asked her: ‘How do you feel row, Mari^ 
are you still suffering?' Their fond solicitude wont 
to the young girl’s heart, and with the approach of 
evening her agitation increased. Ai ; dinner she ate 
nothing, and soon afterwards rose to take leave of her 
parents. They embraced her, and, according to their 
usual custom, gave her their blessing; Mari could 
scarcely refrain from sobbing. When she reached her 
chamber, she threw herself into an arm-chair, apd 



wept aloud. Her waiting-majd tried to console and 
cheer her, and at length succeeded. > # 

TL&re was a snow-storm that night ; the ’wind 
howled outside the house, and shook thj windows. 
The young girl, however, as soon as the household had 
retired to test, wrapped herself up iii thick muffling.**, 
and, followed by her maid carrying a-valis^ gained the 
outer door. They found a el edge, 'drawn by three 
horses, awaiting them ; and having jjot into it, $noy 
started off at a rapid pace. We will leave them to 
pursue their journey, while we return to Vladimir. 

All that day he had been actively employee?. In the 
morning, he had visited the priest of Jadrino, insordcr 
to arrange with him about performing the ceremony ; 
and then he set off’ to procure the necessary witnesses. 
The first acquaintance to whom he addressed himself 
was a half-pay officer, who willingly consented to what 
he wished. ‘Such an adventure,* he said, ‘reminded 
him pleasantly of the days of his youth.* lie prevailed 
on Vladimir to remain with him, promising to procure 
for him the other two witnesses. Accordingly, there 
appeared at dinner the geometrician Schmidt, with 
his moustaches and spurs ; and tho son of Captain 
Ispravnik, a lad of seventeen, who had just entered 
tho Uhlan corps. BotlApromised Vladimir to stand 
by him to the ,last ; and the happy lover, having 
cordially embraced his three friends, returned to his 
dwelling, in order to complete his preparations. Having 
despatched a servant on whom he could rely with the 
sledge for Mari, he himself got into a one-horse sledge, 
mid started for Jadrino. Scarcely had he set out, 
when the storm commenced with violence; and soon 
every trace of the fond disappeared. The entire horizon 
was covered with a thick yellow cloud, whence fell 
masses rather than flakes of snow ; and soon all dis- 
tinction between land and sky was lefct. In vain did 
Vladimir try to And his way. Ilia horse went on at 
random, sometimes climbing c*ser heaps of snow, 
sometimes falling into rayines. Every moment the 
sledge was in imminent danger of being upset; and, 
in addition, the pleasant conviction forced itself on 
Vladimir that he had lost his way. The wood of 
Jadrino was nowhere to be seen; and after two hours 
of this sort of work, the poor horse was ready t(? drop 
from fatigue. * 

At length a sort of dark lino became visible in front ; 
he urged his horse onwards, and found himself oti thti 
borders of a forest. # ‘Oh,* lie exclaimed, ‘I am all 
right now ; T shall easily find my way to Jadrino.’ 
lie entered the forest, of which the branches woi% so 
thickly interlaced that the snow had not penetrated 
through them, and the road was easy to follow. The 
horse pricked up his ears, and went on readily, while 
Vladimir felt his spirits revive. • 

However, as they say in the fairy talcs, *lie went on 
and on and on, and yet could not fiftd Jadrino. Uis 
poor tired steed with the utmost difficulty dragged 
him to the other side of the forest ; and by the time 
he arrived tHere,*the storm had ceased, and the moon 
shone out. No appearance, however, of Jadrino: 
before him lay ext^Med a large plain, towards the 
centre of which the poor traveller deserted a cluster of 
four or five houses. He hastened tdfaards the nearest, 
and descending from the sledge, knocketfmt the window. 
A small door in the shunter opened, and the white 
beard of an old man appeared. 

‘ ‘ What do you want ? * 

• <ls it ftr to Jadrino?’ 

< Jadrino ! About ten versts.' 

At' this reply, - Vladimir felt like a criminal con- 
demned to execution. , # 

* Can you,* said he, ‘ furnish me with horses to go 
there?* 

* Wo have no horses.' 

‘Well, then, a guide; I will give him whatever he 
asks.’ 


‘Wait, then,* said flie old man; ‘I’ll send you my 
soiW %• » 

The window was carefully closed, and a considerable 
time elapsed. Vladimir, whose injpatience became 
’quito uncontrollable, knocked again loudly at the 
shutter. 

The old man reappeared. * 

‘ What do you wantj?* 

‘ Your son.* - * * 

‘He’s coming arfie is dressing himself.* Ape you 
cold ? Cyme in and warm yourself.* 

• ‘ No, no ; send out your son.’ 

At length a young lah, with a* stout stick in his 
hand, made Ins appearance, aiyl led the wqy across tho 
sri(*vv -covered plain. * 

‘What o’clock is it?’ asked Vladimir. 

* Day will soon break’ . t 

The sun’s rays, indeed, had begun to gih^thc east, 
and the village cocks were crowing wlien they arrived 
at Jadrino. The church door was closed. Vladimir, 
having paid and dismissed Ins guide, hastened towards 
the priest’s dwelling. What was he about to hear? 

Lot us first inquire what was going on in the man- 
sion of the master of Menaradof. .Just nothing at all. 

In the morning, the husband and wife gflt up as usual ^ 
and went into the eating-room — Gabriel Gabrilovitoh 
in his woollen vest and his iyght-eap, and Petrowna 
in her dressing-gown. 

Tea was served, and Gabriel sent a maid to inquire 
for Mari. Ttye girl returned with a message that her 
young mistress had passed a restless night, but that 
Bhe 110^ felt better, and was coming down. In a few 
ffnimites Mari entered and unbraced her parents, t 
‘How do you feel, m3' poor little one?’ asked her 
father. * 

‘ Better,’ was tlje answer. , 

The day passed on ns usual; but towards c gening 
Mari became very ill and feverish. The family 
physician Vaa summoned from the nearest town, and 
nvhen he yrived he fou»d his^gitiont in a high fever. 
During fourteen da3 T s she continued on the brink of 
the grave. 

Nothing was known of her nocturnal flight, as the 
w^ting-maid, for her own sake, wiT8 prudently silent 
on the subject f nor did any of the other accomplices, 
even after having drunk wine, breathe a vgxrd on the 
subject, so fruygi did all parties dread the wrath of 
Gabriel. Man, however, during her delirium, raved 
so incessantly about Vladimir, that her mother could 
not doubt that her illness was caused by love. She 
and her husband consulted some of their friends on the 
subject; and, as the result of the conference, it was 
unanimously decided that Mari was destined ruarrv 
the fon sign — that one cannot avoid one’s fate — that 
riches do not insure happiness — and other fine maxims 
> of the same kind. » 

The invalid recovered. Vladimir, during her illness, 
bad never appeared at the hcyjse ; aud it was determined 
that his unexpected good-fortune should be announced 
to him— that he should he told he was now free ty) 
marry his beloved. What was the astonishment of 
the proud owners of Nenaradof, when they received 
in reply letter from the young ensifcn, in which ho 
declared that ho would never enter their dwelling 
again, %iyl prayed them to forget a n^ unhappy being, 
for whom death was the only refhge I 
A few dftys afterwards, they learned that Vladimir ; 
had# rejoined the army. Ifr was in 1812. Noone 1 
ever mentioned his name, to Malt, nor did she herself f 
allude tip him in any way**Two>pr throe months 
elapfbd, #md one day she saw fois name mentioned , 
amongst the officers who had distinguished themselvcB 
at the battle of Borodino, and who were mortally 
wounded. She fainted, and had a relapse of -fever, 
from which she slowly recovered. ' \ V * 

Not Jong afterwards, her father died, leaving her 
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the reversion of his whole property. Wealth, however, 
brought her no consolation : she wept witfe her mother, 
and vowed never to leave her.. They left their resi- 
dence at Nenarmlof, and took up their abodo on 
another estate. Numerous suitors thronged around 
the rich and lovely heiress, but to none of them did she 
vouchsafe the smallest ericoift-u^ement. Her mother 
often implored her to choose # husband ; but she 
silently *-shook her head. Yladirmr was no more : lie 
expired at ‘Moscow qn the fvc of day the French 
entered that city. To Mari, his memory secnicyl sacred : 
she treasured up Jhe books they had read together, hfl* ' 
drawings, and the botes he had written to her — every- 
thing that qould perpetrate her remembrance of the 
unHappy young man. c 

About that time a Var, glorious for our country, 
ended*- The triumphant regiments returned from the 
frontiers, c and the people rushed in crowds to greet 
them. The officers who had set out as mere striplings i 
came back ' with stern ^martial countenances, their 
brave breasts covered with orders. Time of inefface- 
able glory ! How the heart of a Kussian then bounded 
at ifie name of his country ! 

A colonel of hussars, named Yourmin, wearing in 
his buttonhole the Cross of St George, and on his face 
an interesting paleness, came to spend a few months’ 
leave of absence on his estate, which joined that where 
Mari was residing. The young girl received him with 
far more show of favour than she had hitherto bestowed 
on any of her visitors. They resembled fach other in 
many particulars: both were handsome, pleasing, intel- 
lectual, silent, and reserved. There was a^jpeeies 
of r*y8t?ry in the demeanour of Yourmin, wliielf 
piqued the curiosity and excited the interest of the 
heiress. He evidently admired her, p/fid her every 
possible attention — why did he nevyr speak of love ? 
He had acquired a habit of fixing his bright dark 
eyes on hers, half in reverie, and half with an ex- 
pression that seemed to declare the nppfoach of a 
decisive explanation. (^Already the neighbours spoke* 
of the^ marriage as a decided business; and Fetrowna 
rejoiced at the thought that her daughter would at 
length have ‘a husband worthy of her. 

One morning, vfficn the good lady was seated in her 
drawing-room, Vourmin entered and inquired lor 
Mark ? 

4 She is in the garden,’ replied Petri^jnai * You will 
find her there, if you wish to sec her.’ 

The colonel went out hastily; and Fetrowna, making 
the sign of the cross, murmured to hefself : ‘ God be 
praised ! I hope everything will be arranged to-day.* 
Vourmin found his lady-love dressed in white, seated 
ljpaeatli ft tree, close by a lake, with a book on her 
knee, like any heroine of romance. After the inter- 
change of a few common-place sentences, Yourmin, with 
considerable agitation, told her that for a long time lie » 
had been desirous of opening his mind to her, and now 
prayed her to listen, to- liq*i for a few moments. She 
clqsed her book, and cast down # her eyes in token of 
afaent. $ 

'I love youd* exclaimed Yourmin— 4 1 love you 
ardently ! * 

Mari bent dofoi her head a little fnore. t 
4 X have committed the imprudence of seeing you, of 
listening to you^very day.* (Mari recollededftfc first 
letter of St Preux,) 4 Now it is too late to resist my 
destiny. The memory of your sweet face and gentle 
voice will form henceforward the joy and the torture 
of my existence; but I hava»a duty to fulfil towards 
you. I must •Jmu a strange secret, .which 

places between us an insurmountable barrier.’ «. * 

4 That barrier,* murtmfred Mari, 4 has always existed. 

,1 could never Jjavo become your wife.* 

\ 4 1 rqplipd Vourmin in a low voice, ‘ Hint you 

S! e » but death, and three years of niotirn- 

' Tlonri'at TV,Tc*W <lf% nrtf 4 .."Ur* f«nm 1n»4 


Dearest Mari, do not take from mefpiy last 


consolation ; do not deprive me of the happiness of 
thinking that you might have been mine, if not’ 

^Hush!* cried Mari. 1 Cease, I conjure you f you 
pierce me to the heart.* 

1 * ‘ Yes, I nave the consoling thought that you would 
have been mine. 4 But I/ara the most unfortunate of 
ihen — I am parried ! ’ 

Mari raised her eye# with a look of amazement. 

kf am miirriedj resumed the colonel — 4 married these 
four years, and 1 neither know who my wifo is, nor 
where she is, nor whether 1 shall ever meet her.* 

‘AYhatfcon you mean ? What is the mystery ? But 
go onf I beg of you — I will tell you afterwards’ 

4 Here, then,’ said the colonel, 4 are the facts. In 
the year 1812, I was going; to Wilna, to join my 
regiment. I arrived late one evening at a station, and 
had just given orders to Slave the horses immediately 
harnessed, when sudden^ there arose a violent snow- 
storm. The master of the house and the postilion both * 
strongly advised me to defer my journey; but, tempest 
or no teirfpest, I was resolved to push on. The postilion 
took it into his head that he could shorten the way by 
crossing a river whose banks he knew very well. 
However, he missed the right ford, and brought me 
to a place which was totally strange to him. The 
storm continued to rage, but at length we descried a 
distant light. 1 hastened towards it, and found myself 
outside a church, whence the light proceeded. The 
door was open. Sledges were waiting outside, and 
several persons were standing in the porch. One of 
them called to me: “This way! This way!” I gotf 
out of iny sledge, and entered the church. One of the 
people in the porch said : •» 

“ In the name of Heaven, what has delayed you ° 
The bride has fainted, and we were all on the point of 
returning home.*’ 

Half bewildered and half amused, I resolved to follow 
up the adventure. Indeed, I was allowed no time to 
deliberate, for my impatieqt friends hurried me into 
the interior of the church, which was faintly lit up by 
two or three torches. A girl was seated on a bench in 
the shadow, while another standing beside her waa 
rubbing her temples. 

“ length,” said the latter : 44 God be praised that 
j ou are come ! My mistress was near dying.” 

An old priest approached, and said : “ Shall we 
bt'gin ?” 

44 Oli, begin by all means, my reverend father!” 
replied I giddily. ' 

They assisted the young girl to rise : she seemed 
very pretty. Through a levity quite unpardonable, 
and, as it now seems to me, inconceivable, I advanced 
beside her to the altar. Her servant and the threq 
men who were presefit were so much occupied about 
her, that tltcy scared}' glanced at me ; besides, the 
light, as I have %aid, was very dim, and my head was 
enveloped in the fur hood of my travelling-pelisse. 

In a few moments wo were married. 

“ Embrace each other,” said onc«of tile witnesses. 
My wife turned her pale face towards me. For an 
instant she gazed as if petrifi^if then, falling back- 
wards, she cxchiimed : 

“It is not he! *It iifhot he ! ” 

Out of thctdhurch I rushed, before the astounded 
priest and the bridal-party lpid time to think of arrest* 
ing my flight. I jumped into the sledge, and soon left 
all pursuit behind.’ 

4 And,* said Mari, 4 did you never ascertain what • 
became of that poor woman ? * 

‘Never. I do not know the nam^ of the village 
where I v?as marrtecL nor can I recollect that of the 
station where I last ^topped. At that time, so little 
importance did I attach to my criminal that 

when all danger of pursuit was oyer; I fell asleep in 
the sledge, and did not awake tintil I found myself at 
another station. The servant whom I, had with mo 



c 

The arrival of a largo steamer ‘from New York, in- 
tended to ply between Sacramento and Sj^in Francisco, 
gave him a convenient opportunity for his trip. This 
steamer, by tho way, was the first and only one that 
in the voyage odt attempted the formidable passage 
through the Straits of Magellan, instead of round Cape 
Horn. They had hoped «thur to shorten their way, 
their fuel having run out; but^tlieir sufferings were 
dreadful* Many of the men who landed to cut wood 
for firing perished from the inclemency of the weather, 
and thf-ee of their number were massacred by^he fierce 
natives. 4 * * 

After apleasanffyassage in f this commodious steamer, 
Edwardson landed at the town of Benicia, forty milos 
from San Francisco. It is situated on a fine hay of 
the same name, which* forms part of the magnificent 
estuary into which the river SkcAimento empties itself, 
and at the extreme entrance to which is San Francisco 
and its bay. Benicia is the rendezvous of the American 
Pacific fleet, and also a depot for naval stores. Com- 
modore ap Catcsby .Tone's was, at the moment of our 
traveller’s arrival, exercising his little fleet in the bay. 
It .consisted of a government steamer, a fine frigate, 
and some sloops-of-war. Twelve miles in the interior 
from Benicia is also a government station for troops, 
called Sonomi, where, according to the economical and 
yet efficient plan of the United States, 200 men are 
found sufficient to keep in check the Indians of the 
neighbourhood, and every other enemy, domestic or 
foreign ; while the fleet, oif a scale bi\t little more 
magnificent, protects all the commerce of that 
extended coast. A romantic and beautiful creek, 
nav^fabk only by small boats, flows through a fertile, 
valley into the bay close by the town, of which stream 
and valley, called Napa, we shall have a*iittlc more to 
say presently. u 

Apart from its being a government station, the 
present importance of Benicia arises solely from its 
being the great abatoir for San Franiisco, with 
its ever-shifting potation iX and crowded, shipping.. 
Numerous herds of cattle range the hills and valleys 
rouncT* Benicia, apparently without owners, and yet 
they are for Uie mo^t part the property of one individual, 
a Spanish Creole. * 

The animals are so wild, they must Pc cauglit by the 
lasso, and being slaughtered, the carcasses are sent 
by steamer to San Francisco. Before tj>e discovery 
of gold, tallow and hides were the wealth of California, 
the flesh of the animals being of no value, except for 
the tallow it might produce. f But since*the vast influx 
of consumers into the country, cattle-owners there, 
such as Don Nicolas, the Creole, are rapidly becoming 
yillionailes. Every rancho, or farm, lias now its herd 
of those wild cattle, which often do groat damage tb the 
fields and gardens, since hardly any form of enclosure 
can resist their encroachments. To Britons, whose* 
pasture-farms are so circumscribed and enclosed, this 
may seem a strange statjj, of things ; hut if must be 
remembered, that it is only a c few years since the 
IJnited States* government acquired California from 
Mexico, and when it was so acquired, the* rights of the 
settlers already in possession of largo tracts of country, 
consisting of lVood and pasture, Were not interfered 
with. The owners, then, of these wild herds, aware of 
their increasing palue, became more careful aijd^ealous 
of their rights, and immediately took the legal measures 
f necessary to have their property, both in land and 
stock, distinctly defined 1 / and duly registered. *.The 
deed -office, or depository of. archives, where are kept 
* aH* registers Jf^utiici^ii and personal rights, is at 
San Jos\ A the capital of California; a small f town 
- selected dfcr its centra! situation as the seat of 
the lpcMi^overnment. Some idea of the value of 
; cat %J$P* may be formed from the high •price of 
* At the time Mr Edwardson was in San 
P*Woo, tho lowest price for any respectably board 


in a family was L.5 a week. This evidently arose not 
from defective supply,* for that, we have seen, was 
abfmdant, but from the plenty of money, interest on 
which was from 7 to 10 per cent, a month regularly ! 
Cm the othlr hand, latypur and clothing were still more 
expensive than food, beejmse of the deficiency in the 
icquisite supply. 

Besides lieat-cattl^, ^the hills and woods round 
B&p'icia are tenanted by vast numbers of horses, in 
a similar condition oi unfettered barbarism. Horses 
are very seldom exported, but no genuine Californian 
evqp* thiiucs of using his own legs in locomotion. He 
goes ,or sends to the nearest spot where any steeds 
bearing his mark are grazing; with the lasso — in the 
use of which every one here js so expert — he catches a 
horse ; lie mak-es a bridle of the end of his lasso, and 
leaping on the creature’s- back, careers away towards 
his destination, riding Ihe animal till it can go no 
further, when he coolly exchanges it for the first he' 
can lay his hands on ? and in this way, on a journey of 
a few hundred miles, the rider will tiro out two or 
three horses, and accomplish his mission in a space 
of time quite worthy of a Melton huntsman. AVhcn 
steeds are regularly kept for riding, they are of course 
more tenderly dealt with, ajd on a journey of busi- 
ness or pleasure they aro magnificently caparisoned. 
Indeed, the Californian, like the Spaniard and Mexi- 
can, prides himself on having the most handsome and 
costly saddles and bridles. In California, they never 
ride the mnres, believing that it injures the breed. Don 
Nicolas is said to be owner of F> ()()() horses and irnirqs, 
besides cattle, of which he can keep no reckoning. 

Having visited the commodore eT the fleet, and one 
or two of the most respectable residents in Benicia, to 
whom he had letters, Edwardson took a six-oared boat, 
to proceed up the stream to the little town of Napa, 
where his relative resided. The voyage was most 
picturesque. Every jAhrec or four miles, the stream 
widened into a small bay, and then closed again into a 
threadlike brook ; while the banks w r ere oovered with 
immense flocks of geese and other water- fowl. The 
cohntry on cither hand, called Napa Valley, is of 
fruitful alluvial soil, now becoming richly. cultivated, 
and Supplying the different towns from Sacramento to 
£un Francisco with horticultural produce, including 
rare and beautiful flowers, of which the people seem 
very fond, as every dwelling is profusely adorned with 
them. How humanising and refreshing those lovely 
remembrancers Of nature, amidst scenes where gold 
and*' gain seem uppermost in every mind ! The pro- 
duce of the Napa gardens is carried down in boats, 
to meet the steamer at Benicia. This romantic and 
singularly beautiful valley has one, and but one, 
serious drawback asHo locality, which consists in the 
depredatioifs of tho wild cattle that pasture on its 
enclosing hills, 'which in a night sometimes destroy 
the labours and growth of months. During Septem- 
ber and October, it rains almost incessantly ; and,* 
unfortunately for him, this was tfoe very ‘season of 
Edwardson’s visit. -The rest of the year, it is very 
dry and healthy. Nothing catf*be more beautiful, in 
its rural seclusion, than the little town of Napa, at 
the head of the direek, “which extends to about twenty 
miles from Blnicia. The site belonged to an enter- 
prising American gentlerqan, who mapped out the 
ground, and sold it in lots, giving each alternate lot 
gratis. This is a common practice in the United 
States, to induce settlers to build regularly, in row® 
or streets, as there will be always found some one to 
fill up intermediate lots, on the favourable terms of 
* no remuneration required * for the site. The town of 
Napa presented the appearance of a neat, and increasing 
country town, in its earliest stage of existence, contain- 
ing, at the time of which we write, only about 30# 
inhabitants. They were all of what may be called the 
better class, engaged in the cultivation of the fields 
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and gardens of the v alley ; and here was to be found 
some graceful female society, Ind servants whi^h the 
famijhi had brought with them from the older countfy. 
All seemed to be simple in their tastes, and moderate 
in their desires and expectations as becanle a -rlira? 
population. , The only public building >vas a very small 
but elegant chapel for Protestant worshippers, though* 
two or three Catholics did not refuseTta betfd the knee 
there to the common God amPParent of alb We e^n 
hardly conceive a more enviabkflfhu Virtuous mode of 
life than was observable in this happy valley, though, 
doubtless, it would be pronounced unendurable by ijie 
restless spirits who keep the world in perpetual 
commotion. 

After a week’s pleasant ^tay at Napa — during which 
Edwardson found himself entering with zest into 
all his relative’s enthusiasm #about clean crops and 
favouring weather — the sky having continued to pour 
us from a beneficent watering-spout the fertilising 
rains on which so much depended, the friend* were 
one evening invited to 6pend a few social lioufs in the 
house of the alcaid or chief magistrate, or governor 
of the place. The rain continued to pour in a rather 
depressing style, at least so thought the stranger. 
The twilight gloom was therefore shut out, the cheer- 
ful log-fire unsparingly built up, the well-appointed 
room amply lightecl, and a game at whist proposed; the 
ladies looked on, and wagered with each other on the 
winners; the stakes being generally so many hours’ 
work in their respective flower-gardens. While all the 
little party thus endeavoured to pass the outwardly 
gloomy Evening in cheerfulness and good-humour, 
suddenly one of tlna gentlemen observed las feet were 
wet, and their host instantly jumped up, exclaiming 
that the river must have overflowed its banks, and 
inundated the house, which, with a fW others, was 
situated rather low. The conjecture was soon iouml 
too true. In five minutes th<v # water was above 
the ankles, and rapidly increasing. As such a cir- 
cumstance bad not before* occurred, the panVc was 
considerable, especially among the females. The 
houses being all built, as is usual in those latitudes, 
of one story, the resource of an upper floor did not 
present itself. The gentlemen then, each taking a 
lady in his arms, at once proceeded to make theirj 
way to the higher ground above the town. There was 
not, in reality, much danger, as the volume of watc* 
was not great, though the brooklets from the hills 
were sending down cotu&iderable streams ; but the dis- 
comfort, of course, was pretty obvious and urgent fin 
fact, when they left the house, the water reached 
above the knee — above the chairs and couches on 
which the ladies had at first taken refuge from wet 
feet. It was not without considciable exertion, espe- 
cially in Mr Edwardson’s weak state of heali.li, that he 
waded with his fair burden even to J short distance, 
where one of the other gentlemen returning, relieved 
him. Our hero, however, in the exuberance of his 
gallantry, ■ insisted*on going back to the house for the 
young lady’s writing-desk, which she had left on a 
table in her dressing-r<upm, and which she recollected 
contained some valuable ornaments and papers. When 
Edwardson found his way to Sfe rocan described, the 
water reached his waist; but the desk as still safe, 
though many other articles, and amongst them sundry 
fairy-like slippers, werq floating about in a bewildered 
fashion. Heedless of all else, Tom seized the prize lie 
sought, an# thought himself— at the time, at all events 
— amply rewarded for his pains by the gratitude and 
gladness of the young aud interesting owner. No life 
was lost in th£ overflow, and not much datoage to 
property. Next day, all was made dry and comfortable 
again, by the cutting of a deep drain to carry off the- 
superabundant water; but Edwardson experienced a 
return of his disorder, and that in so aggravated a form, 
that it was thought necessary he should immediately 


return to San Francisco for medical assistance. 
Leaving the s^pet valley Napa and it» kind inhabi- 
tants with great regret, he agaifl joined the steamer 
at Benicki, and arrived at his temporary home, con- 
siderably’ revived even by the shon? voyage on the 
beneficent sea. f • 

A few weeks after his jvisii to Napa, and not, above 
five months after his fifst arrival in San Francisco, his 
medical attendant assAed him his life depended on a 
speedy departure mo:'i congenial dim®. Other 
unexpected domesne circumstances mado it desirable 
should at once resolve to leave ambition, and the j 
present chances of fortunS, to tliesfliore reckless or 
more robust, and retrace his way to liis native air and 
paternal home. • * » 

(Tn the 2d of February, Mr Edvard son embarked in 
the steamer Panama , l*>uhd for the town of that niyne ; 
a voyage from San Francisco of 11500 miles. A steamer 
sails once a fortnight on this route, touchirfjr at tho 
intermediate ports on the Californian and Mexican 
coasts, which we shall shortly describe as wo proceed. 

Our traveller was so weak on the day of his embarka- 
tion, that he had to be carried on board the vessel, rfqd 
he left the ‘land of promise,’ not without a sigh for 
past 1 lopes melted into air, yet almost w^liout a care 
or wish as to the future of his lot in life, So totally 
prostrated were the buoyant energies with which, not 
a year before, ho had undertaken the toilsome route 
over the continent. 

In twenty-four hours aftfcr leaving San Francisco, tho 
steamer stopped at Monterey, where there is a govern- 
ment fort, lie was assisted on deck to see tho place, 
\»hicli idbked very lonely, f nd imposing in sits ^>ry 
solitude. 

The next pkiec at which our voyagers touched was 
San Diego, a considerable and fast increasing plage. It 
is tho outpost or last town on the south-west of that 
part of California ceded to the United States, though 
the boundtary-linc is about thirty miles still further 
south. San Diego is tho jjpint artohidi terminates one 
of the over?and routes to California from the southern 
states. This course, though not so long, is stilHnorc 
arduous and dangerous than that by tho ltccky Moun- 
tains, as Tom Ed ward son’s elder brother had proved. 
Thfl climate is c*erpo\veringly hot and unhealthy ; the 
country is arid and barren ; and the native Mexicans 
and barbarou^ Indians w ho infest the route are almost 
equally to be dreaded. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of San Diego, several encounters took place during 
the war between the Mexican troops and those of the 
United States under General Kearney. In only one of 
these skirmishes were the Mexicans successful, under i 
a certain Don Pedro, whom Edwardson had frequently j 
met tfitli in San Francisco, indeed with whom lie onl* | 
one occasion exchanged a metal watch for a fine mule. 
^The don was accustomed to talk # magniloqucntly of 
‘ his victor^ over General Kearney at San Diego.’ 

The steamer made a stay of only a few hours at this 
place, and Edwardson was stfll too much of an invalid 
to venture on shore ; iJut he gazed' from tho deck with 
pleasure on the town, ifbstling in rich dark shade, 'the 
leaves of the overshadowing trees waving with freshness 
in the breeze, and tl^ mild beams of an afternoon's sun*, 
gilding e<% ry object with brightness and beauty. San 
Diego i* situated on the right side of a very fine bay, 
whose slnffes, in their picturesque outline and luxuriant 
woods— -under a sky, too, as dear and * mild-^might 
rival # even those of Naples. *As vet, the town itself 
consists but of a collection of jmlm-huts, inhabited 
chiefly by, Mexican Creoles. *Amids\4he*e, aha 
motley* tlyongs arriving, ragged ind exliauBtedjM?^^-' 
the overland -journey, en route fcr San Franciico, little ' 
that is cleanly, moral, or pleasing need be sough t or 
expected* but there is a better class of resident /wHo 
live upon their farms and villas in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town and on the shotea of the 
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bay; and nothing can bo morp lively than the aspect of 
these dwellings, each nestling’ among braana-treqp, or 
embosomed in the palm-groves. 

l» 
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hate at wmen « waves travel. 

A paper was read by Professor Bache before the Ameri- 
can Scientific Association, stating£*that at nine o’clock on 
the moaning of the 23d of December 1854, an earthquake 
occurred at Siraoda, on thc«island Niphon, Japan, and 
occasioned the wreck^of the Russian rrigatc Diana , which 
was then in port. The harbour was first emptied of wutpy 
and then came in enormous wave, which again receded 
and left the harbour dry. This occurred several times. 
The United- States has ' self-acting tide-gauges at San 
Francisco and at San J)jego, which record the rise of the 
tide upon cylinders, turned l>y,plqpks; and at San Fran- 
cises, '4800 miles from the scene of the earthquake, the 
first wavei, arrived twelve hours and sixteen minutes after 
it had receded from the harbour of Simoila. It had tra- 
velled across the broad bqsorn of the Pacific Ocean at the 
rate of six and a half miles a minute, and an noil safely on 
thejshores of California, to astonish the scientific observers 
of the coast-surveying expedition. The first wave, or 
rising of the waters, at San Francisco, was seven-tenths of 
a foot in l^eigfit, and lasted for about half an hour. It was 
followed by a series of seven other wa\ cs of less magnitude, 
at intervals of an hour each. At San Diego, similar phe- 
nomena were observed, although, on account of the greater 
distance from Simoda (400 miles greater than to San 
Francisco), the waves did nefu arrive so soon, and were 
not quite as high. — Boston Allas. 

e TJIE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. - 

e e c 

From dawn until dark we wont slowly loitering past the 
lovely islands that gem those remote seas, until the last of 
them jmnk astern in the flush of sunset. Nothing can be 
moro beautiful than their cones of never-fading verdure, 
draped to the very edge of the waves, except where some 
retreating core shews its beach of snow-wliitqjisands. On 
the larger ones are woyffcy valleys, folded between the hills j 
J and opening upon loitg slopes', overgrown wiki the cocoa- 
palm, the mango, and many a strange and beautiful tree 
of the tropics. The light lazy clouds, suffused with a 
crimson flush of heat, that floated slowly through the 
upper heavens, cast shifting shadows upon the masSCf of 
foliage, and deepened here and there the dark -purple hue 
of the sca.< Retreating behind one another until they grew 
dim and soft as clouds on the horizon, id 'girdled by the 
most tranquil of oceans, these islands were real embodi- 
ments of the joyous fancy of Tennyson, in his dream of 
the Indies, in Lochsley Hall. t Here, although the trader 
comes, and the flags of the nations of far continents lomo- 
[ tiritas droop in the motionless air— here arc still the licavy- 
bloBsoftu® bowers and the heavy-fruited trees, the summer 
isles of Eden in their purple spheres of sea. The Lreezc 
fell nearly to a calm at noonday, but our vessel still moved 
noiselessly southward, and island after island faded from 
green to violet, and from violet to the dim pale blue that 
finally blends with the air.— Taylor's Visit io India , China , 
end Japan. ( 

o 

V THE RUSSIAN OFFICIAL. 

If the chief officer of a district and the chief of police 
find a dead hiynan body, they canjy it for somo weeks 
about the Watiake villages — thanks to the <uid, which 
renders this possible. In every village, they^say that they 
have just found oho corpse, and that a trial will be held in 
that place. Then the Watiakes prefer giving a ransom. 
Some years before my arrival, it happened that a chief 
officer, who had ma<Fj it { im business to polled randoms, 
brought a corpse into a large Russian village, and de- 
manded about f&) rublek The alderman astffmtyed the 
parish : they would not give more than 100. fl’he 'Officer 
would not; yield. The peasants then grew angry, shut 
him up together with his two secretaries in the Common 
and threatened to burn them therein. The officer 
SjjgSw not believe in this menace. The peasants put straw 
house, and offered the officer, as an ultimatum, > 


a bank-note for 1 00 rubles, at the point of a stick, through 
the window. The heroic o Aider asked 100 more ; and 
thereupon the peasants fired the house from alb sides : 
tlie three Mutii Screvola* of the provincial police were 
burnt.’ Tlfls matter yas eventually brought before the 
senate. The Watiake Villages are in general naucli poorer 
<than the Russian . — HerzuCs Exile in Siberia. 


ENGLISH W(3rE*%JIir IN SEBASTOPOL. 

SUNDAY, 14th September, 1855.* 

Ltfr the batteries cease shelling, the mortars lie still, 

Be these cannon-mouths muzzled that snarl on the hill ; 
March our men down to prayer, down the pathway bomb- 
frayed, , 

While our pjrieets in the centre advance undismayed. 

Where the shell entered ^sterday now enter wc, 

Where the Russ worshipped yesterday now worship we, 
Not with altars and tapers, and images stained, 

But whh gratitude bursting and love unrestrained. 

Through the gaps in the Cupola issue our pra} era, 

O’er the grass-covered streets and the desolate squares, 
Our praises confuted in tumultuous hymn, 

For the singer’s voice ehoketh, the singer’s eyes dim. 

Tu Sebastopol’s shelter we hug ourselves here ; 

Bar outside the winter, its famines and fear l 
Bar outside the bastions blood-crusted which led 
To' the stronghold of Russia o’er Englishmen dead ! 

Heap, heap up the trenches for graves o’er their bones, 
Tear the enemy’s ramparts for monument stones, f . 

Let them lie where they fell, in Posterity’s sight, 1 
Our brothers, our sons, given spendthrift in light. 

We gave them for England, they gave themselves free, 
More lavish than sunbeams on tropical sea, 

Generations to <xudo shall record of each man, 

‘ ’Twas a hero-licart elelt on the deadly Redan.’ 

Peal, peal out the organ, if yet one be found 
Unripijed by the grape-shot f hat cumber the ground* 
Ring, ring out our psalms over harbour and rffiore, 

For our dead are at peace with the God they adore ! 


• Poems of Ten Years, 1810-185; 
ThoAlas Bosworth. 1850. 


By Mrs ]>. Ogilvy. London : 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE. 

In Dr Strang’s Glasgow and its Clubs, there is nil 
anecdote of Dr .Simson, the mathematician, who had 
the, t habit of counting Ins steps as he walked: ‘One 
Saturday, while proceeding towards Anderston, counting 
his steps as he was wont, the professor was accosted 
by a person who, we may suppose, was unacquainted 
with his singular peculiarity. At this momeut, the 
worthy geometrician Knew that ho was just Jive hundred 
and seventy-three paces from the college towards the 
snug parlour which was anon to prove the rally ing- 
point of the hen-broth amateurs ; and when arrested 
in liis progress, kept repeating the mystic number, j 
at stated intervals, as the only spffoies of mnemonics 
then known, “I beg your pardon,” said the personage, i 
accosting the professor; “one^rord with you, if you 
please.” — “ Mott happy — 573 1 ” was the response. — “Nay,” ! 
rejoined the gcntVemaiff’* merely one question.” — “Well,” 
added the professor — “ 573 ! ”■ — “ You are really too polite,” | 
interrupted the stranger ; “ but from your known acquaint- 
ance with tho late Dr B— — , ( ^nd for the purpose of 
deciding a bet, I have, taken the liberty of inquiring 
whether I am right in saying tliat that individual left 
five hundred pounds to cadi of his nieces ? ” — “ Precisely 1 11 
replied the professor — “573 1 * — “ And there were only four 
nieces, were there not ? ” rejoined the queilpt. — “ Exactly I ” 
said the mathematician-*" 573 1 
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of time and the rubs of the 


unkindh r the fingering of time and the rubs of the 
THE A IT i? II O R. workl> . 

A unions began to get scarce before our da>^; but • And ho had some excuse, poor fellow, for these small 
now they are dying off so fast, that in the coarse of a vanities; for we remember b&ng invited specially to 


few more merry Christmases and happy New Years 1 meet’ him when his name was getting a little up. ‘ t In 
they will have to be described among the extinct those days, we have seen young ladies gather eagerly 
animals of the region. It is true* there arc some round a knot of three or four of them, to listen with 
young ones always coming up ; hut then, with a very greedy ears and brightening eyes to their conversation, 
few exceptions, you require a microscope to sec them. The young ladies would not take the trouble now. 
An author’s very life is reputation: without that, a They sit listless and abstracted, looking, but not 


man is no more an author than a withering blossom is 
an apple. What wc mean just now by an author is an 


appearing to see; and good reason why, lbr they, too, 
are Arcadians- — they liavi? published, every mother’s 


author whose name is well known to the public ; who daughter of them. We remember, too, that when the 
is an aifthor, and nothing else ; who makes his bread group of^ young authors were talking, one of them 
by his pen, and wh» could not make salt to his bread vfould drop a French word accidentally, when tlTc wAolc 
by anything else. Such authors you might number in would glide inyocently into the language, as if uncon- 
these last days upon your fingers; and that is all the scious of the change; till they were obliged to stop 
better for our purpose, for we are umbifious of excel*- abruptly, each bulling that his companions spoko a 
ing a daguerreotype of one of them as a specimen, dialed of French lie had never learned, 
before they all go down among the fossils. A great ckango, however, has taken place since those 

Let us ta^ro a general aiTthor: not one who 'keeps days, and authors gradual^ got1*j$ of their old aftecta- 
poking and poking into a particular subject, but an tions when they saw these were no longer appreciated. 
omnium horcirum homo , who goes at anything and every- Literature entered into alliance with war, trade, manu- 
thing without boggling, yet who, if the choice were laetnre, law, dninity; as good or letter hooks were 
left to himself (which it never is), would prefer ^ produced out outlie profession as in it; and society 
elegant literature— the thing he hates to hear people saw, not. without a little malice in its triumph, that a 
call light literature. It is he who is generally de-# man w as not a bi^ the better w r ri ter for being dependent 
scribed as a ‘light horseman,’ because "lie rides like on his pen. the discovery threw a new light upon the 
Miizcppa, unencumbered, not like John 'Gilpin, carrying position of mere authors, who were now seen to rank 
weight. lie had never time for deep study ; ail'd ifflic with painters, afctors, musicians, and other followcxxs of 
had, the accumulation of knowledge would have been art who address themselves to the tastes, not the 
a useless burden : what he has is thought, observation, necessities of civilised men. Pecuniary success there- 
and fancy, according to his degree, with a sufficiency of fore, lycamc the criterion of character with the million ;*• 
information spread thin over a large surface. In his literature was as good as any other profession when it 
boyhood and hobbledehoy hood, lie raad everything Quid; and the author was estimate^ according to- the 
that camo in his way, and everything he could get in value of his copyrights. 

the way of, his instinct blindly foreseeing what was But it must not be supposed that because this pro- 
to he his fate in tkp world. lie has thus a tolerably dueed a radical change ip the estimate of the profession, 
good idea of what has been achieved in the way of it was equally powerful |n its operation upon the indi-* 
literature, and is not 4^ be deceived by false preten- victuals who clung to it. There must always be a 
sions to originality. He began h^litcrpr^life in a little marked difference between our author and his fellow- * 
personal discomfort, no doubt, from the* naueity and labourer ill literature— the captain, or the attorney, or 
uncertainty of the ways and means ; but ho was proud the rcctq*' or aurate, or the young doctoj who publishes , 
of his profession, and proud 6f himself for being called anonymously for fear of being suspected of having, 
thereto ; and in the midst of all manner of anxietie?, too much time, or the intellectual tailor, who deals as 
there was constantly a golden sky in thq distance, as deftly* with the inner as the out&r ujpi, or the so-called 
you might see by the illumination it threw upon his idle gentleman of fortune,* whq works harder 'than ; ; 
pale face.. He g^ve up dancing at three or fqur and the m<|pt nifechanicni hind on nis estate. These per*;, 
twenty, because he thought it inconsistent with the son ages all more essentially part and phrgel of 
gravity of his calling ; and he always dressed in mankind ; they belong more strictly to the world ) and 
black, considering it a professional and solemn colour feel a mono practical interest in the business of life. 
— to which, by the way, he owed the seedy look he The author lias no profession he can count upon in 
had for nine months in the year, black taking very the midsj *of the changes of tastes and opinions ; ho 



■understands no trade; and 'be lias no land, and tio 
invested capital to faK back upon in castPof need. '-lie 
has thus a solitary look, and a solitary feelii'g. The 
thoughts of other writers are at once disturbed and 
amused by the variety of ©bjects thqt dema id their 1 
attention : he has but one h lfe is an author at home, 
an author in the street, an author in his waking- 
dreams^ an author in his slun hers. He is fond of 
solitary scrolls, and of ^gdkiugGup and down his 
room, u People think he is study i^* then ; but lie is 
doing no sucli thing. The 'tn^ughts which nsie his li£ r> 
are floating, fronijjiabit, abiut his mind like film, as' 1 
fleeting and unsubstantial ; they may have fed and 
strengthened him ; or they may have merely entertained 
or excited ; but when^Vis walk is at an end, they 'dis- 
solve into thin air, leaving cultf, as records of their 
presence, a lonelier look and a paler brow. 

The author is thought to be convivial, or used to be 
thoughts : but that is a vulgar mistake. He is meroN 
social, and God knows* he needs it. In his early 
days, when sociality and conviviality were convertible 
terms, lie was like his neighbours ; but he shared 
with everybody else in the influences of advancing 
refinement. ^Even now, to what pliasis of sociality in 
his youth does he look back with most delight, with 
most love, with most yearning? Why, to the pro- 
vincial tea-table; to the urn steaming on the table 
through, the white napkin covering the lid ; or, better 
still, to the kettle singing op the hob — (> heaven, such 
a song! — to the hot cakes — to the rich bun — to being 
, kindly pressed twice to take bread and butter. And 
then tl\H standing joke— in the case of tluvlcettle — 
thaV never was omitted, ‘and never failed, about tlie 
gentlemen being sure to keep the ladiei* in hot water ; 
and the bursts of laughter with which the witticism 
was received — the white throats * thrown back, the 
bright eyes deluged with mirth, the pearly teeth dis- 
closed by the fresh and fragrant lips ! ^ God bless 
them ! — these arc faraway days ; but the scene, the 
sounds, the things, Khe peAons, live in I is memory 
like tfliose of yesterday. Some of these brave girls, 
no doubt, , are dead, some are anxious wives and 
mothers, some apte converted old maids ; but to that 
solitary man, as he walks and dreamsj, each of then is 
still, and always will be, 

A dancing shape, an imag^gaj* 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

The author does not greatly affect large mixed parties ; 
but this is not so much oving to his 1, cherished asso- 
ciations, as to the obvious fact that they afford no 
specimens, for the exercise of his imagination and 
^sympathies, of natural feeling or spontaneous jetion. 
The company are playing a part, and dressed in cha- 
racter. They are afraid of one another, and of the 
genius loci; for th£y know, by the very breath of the 
room, ' that they are surrounded by the huge, bloated, 
poisonous lie men call conventionalism. 

Neither is the author, except on special occasions, 
^particularly fond of what is tested literary* society. At 
home, and in his walks, his thoughts, and his dreams, 
he is always literary society. Abroad, he wants 
relief, relaxation, change. He lias been «?11 day in 
company with the wits of the time of Queen Anne, 
and, by way 0f a compliment, you asfc k»iA in the 
evening to * meet* Mr Tomkins, the writer of that 
celebrated disquisition, physiological, moral, and meta- 
physical— On the kindness of the Mole . He is decidedly 
not flattered ;Ju fact,, as he looks at Mr Tomkins, he 
rather feeteim fiicatf y disposed ; and if Mr'Tosnkins is 
an autbsfttUke himselfl the feeling is mutual. So they 
are a*|W as a couple of sticks the whole evening ; and 
flwer at that, seeing they are both literary men. 
w®l rather it had been Mr Tomkins the grocer, 
e other : side of the street ; for he is curious to 
3f JN'ho ornaments those tasteful boxds* of dr^ed 


fruit, whether it is a distinct profession, and by which 
sex fallowed, and many other things Mr Tomkins 
could* tell him. Or, better still, ho would rathei'have 
had nothing at all to gain by conversation : he would 
have enjoyed his holiday of mind, and have talked as 
e^ound natural ncfnsensc^s anybody in the'toom, and 
have felt tho nwe comfortable and kindly, the more 
closely in union wHh*Uiis brothers and sisters of 
humanity, and hyveu^pt the better for it. 

The author, even if successful in his profession, does 
not make money — for we have no miraelc of the age in 
vicAv, but an average author, lie lives like the class 
to which Ids taste attaches him, and in which society 
fixes his place ; and being, like all sanguine men, of 
a speculative turn, he has too many ups and downs 
to be able tt> sKve. If, therefore, he should he carried 
off from his family before they are in the way of pro- 
viding for themselves, they have not much else to look, 
to — apart from the chapter of accidents — beyond a 
little fund in the life-assurance office to give them a 
start in the world. 

In personal appearance, the author would be ver> 
much like other men, were it not for the solitary look 
we have noticed. lie lived during the transition 
period, when moustaches Struggled out against all 
manner of moral difficulties, and physical ones too ; but 
he of the veteran class we mean never gave way to the 
innovation. Tie had relinquished his black dress and 
other juvenile affectations before the struggle began, 
and he did not like to give in to new affectations. 
The debate, however, continued a considerable time 
before the question was finally decided against the 
commodity of hair. He piques Kimself now on liis 
strength of judgment herein ; hut those who know 
him well, pretend that the ultimate decision was 
ngiinly influenced by the conviction to which he had 
arrived, that if his moustaches were at length suffered 
to come out theywbuld be horribly gray. Owing to 
his boding obliged to carry fibout with him in his mind 
his professional business, he is not clever at knowing 
people he meets but seldom. Being conscious of this 
infirmity, and anxious to prevent mistake, you will 
sec him remarkably cordial to strangers whose name 
he "docs not know, and mighty solicitous to have a 
friendly call. His walk is sofnewhat peculiar, from its 
vagueness, and from the goal being apparently some 
‘point in the distant horizon not dearly mapped out. 
He looks as if he thought lie Jiad taken the wrong 
turning, and ditfiTt ca^c. 

Vhe author rarely marries an authoress of Ins own 
order — that, is, vowed to the profession. lie loves one 
now and again, no doubt; but somehow, before it 
comes to the fateful question, they both grow cool 
upon the subject.* They find, after a time, that 
there is not change, relief, piquancy enough in each 
other’s society. It would be tiresome for a man to be 
restricted for life to the company of the Muses : he 
would like sometimes, we will warrant you, to make 
a fourth in a roundabout with thc^Graces and even, 
for the sake of variety, to take one desperate peep 
at the Furies. The wife th^^author does marry, is 
sometimes ndt even l^erary ; but then she has a reve- 
rence for literature, and is proud of her husband for 
being one of* its acknowledged hierophants. She has, 
besides, if the union is tc* be a happy one, a sympathy 
^ith the brain-toiling man, and is always ready to 
make allowance for his 1 little ways,’ as one placed 
by his peculiar employment, at least in formal matters, 
without the pale of the common law. With such a wife, 
and their children, when they havo ^ny, the author’s 
days, though not without their*vicfeaitudes, flow on 
comfortably enough ; for his help-meet and olive- 
branches supply in themselves ■ the place of business 
or land, and form the links that attach him to the 
social world. YeB, cares and trouble he may have, 
but they are not ■ unattended by overbalancing 
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compensations; for have not hi$ life-ion" energies been ‘All, j t ou are surprfseA: you wonder that I should 
expended in a re/ined and elcgjint industry, coffifcicijig spark ofji liofce here, T (fa resay.’# . 
to th 'progress of general civilisation ? ' ‘1 confess thatds rather my feeling.’ 

- - ■’ ' ,r ,1 ‘I thing ~ ‘ 1 

>ne of rrougll itf; n 


But what becomes of the author at last?. 

Why, he merely passes awayt- flits by’ Tike one 


Y V I , lie lliVIU’ijr pissus min uj 1 , iiivv; “|5 J v f* * 

the shadow^ of his world of sl^lows. The public rarely comforts here, ion brought^ n 
follow liim to inquire into liis wheroftbout^: they only you. Am I right?’ t * * 


follow liim to inquire into liis whereabouts^: they only 

know that lie has ceased to w^Hta, and that^tbe quota v . w . t 

lie was accustomed to contributj|^|> their amusei^nt ‘Well, that is noVmy way. I came to JihfS place 
or instruction is now supplicfFby another. Let us intending to stay.Jpme time, andj brought m^home 


•ss thatds rather my feeling.’ 
glit so. Now, you eamo he$e determined to 
and because you heard that there were no 
here, low brought as few as possible with 


‘ Very nearly.’ 
‘Well, that is no- 


imitate the discretion of the public, for wholknows in | with me.# Look 
what kind of obscurity we might And him ? (1r, ratlfer, I'clamper, I think ? 
let us fancy him overshadowed with lilac, laburnum, And ho held ( 


th me.# Look at thntjWead — rather different from 

mper, I think ? ’ \ - 

And ho held out a hit of cnpitlu leavened bread, 


and acacia, sitting in a rustic porch reared by the the sweet taste of which wa% sufficient pjroof that, it 


fairies over bis bead • 

to yield his sickly form 

Health in the breeze, and skelter in the storm : 

'and there let us leave him. 

Or else he subsides into an editorship; his # life-long 
literary habits, and the aptitude lie has acquired by 
experience in following the changing tastes of the public, 
being supposed to qualify him for that unpopular 
employment, which, when conscientiously pursued, is 
a true business. ^ 

Or else he lias the good-fortune to die in harness, 
thinking, dreaming, and writing to the last; and so, 
with no longer warning than suffices to enable liim to 


wait not made by any baker on the Bendigo. 

‘Neither dysentery ijpr indigestion in that, eh?’ 
said Mr Iloflaclicr— for such, L learned, was Ills name. 

‘Well, but bow’s this?’ I demanded. ‘JL)id you 
bring a bakehouse with you ? ’ 

* ‘ No, but I brought flu; belter, if you will walk 
over to where 1 live, you shall see her.’ 

‘Iler!’ I repeated, with sufficiently bad manners’* 

‘Yes — my wife.’ 

‘I see,’ said 1; ‘you are going to settle here, and 
you have married some country girl to*ta!#e care of 
you. Very sensible tiling.’ 

lloffacher smiled' ‘Come ai^d see,’ said lie. 

‘I shall be very glad. 1 like your bread exceedingly, 


adjust his mantle ere the silver cord is loosed, tfie and you had better get ijn extra loaf baked when I 
Author steps calmly, and not unthankfully, across the* come.’ # 


lAurn yliich divides the world of shadows ill which 
he has lived from the world of shadows beyond. 


MR IIOFFACITEK AT II O ME. 

One morning, (luring my stay at Bendigo, in the early 
days of the Diggings, I had a walk of some miles 
i over the hills to a hole 1 had %unk in a new spot. 


‘You need not wait for that, if you don’t mind an 
hour’* w^i 1 k to-mght. We always have an extra loaf 
fli our house/ • * *• 

‘You’ll excuse my saying that you use very reckless 
forms of expression. “House, home, and wife!” — why, 
you speak as if you were in England.’ • 

‘ Or in Germany. I am a German.’ 

‘ Possibly ; I am willing to believe it. At all events, 


On my way, I crossed gujly after gully, in each of 1 should h$e to know you. It is not every day one 
which the mud-heaps took the place of the c&iginal meets a m#n who talks *.#f “ dimng at home” on the 
turf, and men, also of a mud-colour, were busily at Diggings, and who speaks a foreign language Hko a 
work. For all that was going on, these places were native.’ 

very quiet. Men do not sing at gold-digging ; and the ‘That, at least, need not surprise you,* for I was 
noise of the cradles was almost the only sound *th:it br^l in England*, and 1 know tli& English people 


told me 1 was nearing some new working-place. • 
Walking on, I overtook a man whoso appearance was 


better than I do my own.’ 

‘If you ’ll allow me,’ I said after a pause* ‘I should 


singular; for be wore a pair of spectacles, and bad th? like to offer >oi*g little friendly advice.’ 


air rather of a student than of a digger. If I had met 
him in the Scotch Highlands vptli a ’knapsack and a 


‘If you please.’ 

‘ Well, then, don’t invite me to your house, or what- 


geological hammer, his appearance would mTt Wive ever it is, and don’t invite, anybody, if you have got 
been likely to attract any notice; tut here, on the a little oasis of a home here, keep it, and keep»out 
Diggings, with a pick and shovel on bis shoulder, and strangers. Why, sir, they’ll eat all your bread, and 
wearing a muddy shirt and a very tattered old head- drink your coffee, and steal your wife, for whatPI know^ 
covering, I did wonder at him a Httle. He was short I dofl’t say that I should do these things— of course 
and spare in figure, with a pale, contemjftulive face, not : nor will I go so far as to say I shouldn’t. At all 
and seemed utterly deficient in strength for hard ^events, your invitation to me is a# bad precedent, and 
work. I looked at him with a good deal of pity, and I advise you to recall it at once, or I shall certainly 
■wondered what he was going to do with his pick and accept it.’ • 

shovel. ‘ • ‘That’s right. I c^n give you some of the best 

However, when he go,t to his hole, which proved to coffee out of Berlin, anfi some of the finest beer con$ 
be near mine, be wenJfcto work in the most business- sidering there is no malt in it — out of Munich.’ 
like manner, handled his pick in capitabstyle, and did ‘Say no more: I am your man. On your eyes be 
not waste his strength by malSng tfto much running if, ifl.cogie every ‘Ain day till further ribtice.’ 
at first. When, at noon, we all stopped for dinner, I ‘ No fear of that, for l def/ you to find the place At 


was by no means pleased to find that my friend in the any tii#e jviftiout a guide.’ % ■] 

spectacles, with his thin wiry arms, had done as much ‘I am very glad to hear it, as it saves the trouble Of - 
work as myself, and, to all appearance, with much less resisting temptation. But I see the sun is two hours j 
•exertion. • This I did not understand, and I thought dowg. Is there anything in y*bur hole?’ , / 

Hie matter worth inquiring into. So I w*ent to the ‘ Yes, a little. I daresay I shall get an ounce or two ,/ 
hillside, where he was lying in the sun among some out of jt.’* ** i. ^ 

frisky lizards, launching a bit of, bread, and* I asked ‘1?1 hqjp you to wash, if you like ; for th^re is, as 
him to have some mutton-chops. Haviwff pointed out usual, nothing at all in mine,* I hope you are not too ; 
tbo chops in question, which were toasting on sundry proud to let me earn my supper, and get an, Sp|p«ltlfce« v 
sticks before a neighbouring fire, he replied : Won’t iavalk into that extra loaf 1* 

‘You are very good, but I generally dine at home/ 1 Very well, If you will wash, l ’ll get you out the 
‘Where?’ I asked in amazement. stuff.’ » jy 
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No more needed to be sai<^ on either side, and we 
Went to work, lloffacher never kept nfifc waiting 'for 
stuff, and I was glad to find that it was of prctfcy good 
quality, and that we had turned out more pan an 
ounce of gold at the epd of the day. Ii * 

The sun was setting as we took our \ny towards the 
west, quite away from the’Diggi&gs. We passed over 
lulls and valleys, each one so .like another, that it was 
wonderful .how a man conjfl ke*>L a straight hne in 
such a country, witl* only the red v^ht of the sunset 
| for a guide. Trees gretf everywhere,* many of. 

I them having the aj^m charrtfa or half-burnt, as if by 
some great fire. The ground was nearly clear of 
I uncUrwood, Vimt it yielded a crop of thin long grass, 
and was corned everywhere with dead houghs. Fuui, 

U,t luast, the liUBhinan /ms in pfeuly. 

! Affltt an hour’s walk over such proum) as this, my 

guilioil by some liuulmark knonii to hiuiHeVV, 

/ r/jr/r, v/ w/z/^Wr /fj t)it‘ )oJ'k .of)?} ire baeoh a nnTTOW, 
vJVy io ‘As Vito, vrnmt Uft toll Ircttam u. i 

We then began a long descent. The short twilight 
of the south had passed away, and it was already dark ; 
btfc lloffacher evidently knew his road, and walked on 
confidently. Presently, we caine to a level patch of 
, ground shut in by the hills, and here we were saluted j 
by the baying of dogs, which came rushing upon us, 
and gave my companion*some trouble in keeping them 
off me. Having at last satisfied them that my person 
was to be respected, he led pie up to a long log-hut, 
and, opening the door, bade me enter. A« I w as going 
to do so, I narrowly escaped having two arms thrown 
about n\y neck and being kissed, by a person who 
started back in affright at discovering her mistake. 

‘Lina, my heart!’ said lloffacher, m # his own lan- 
guage, ‘ tliis is a friend — an Englishman, who gave me 
some dinner to-day, and I have brought him to taste 
some of thy sweetmeats.’ 

Lina gave me her hand, and a smile that was worth 
a supper any day to a man not very hungry, and made 
mo welcome. I afterwards became acquainted with* 
Lina’&Jiistory, but, unfortunately, the details are of so 
improbable a character, that T would rather not stake 
my reputation by* telling them. To men who see 
much of the world, and attempt to describe what they 
see, it happens not uu frequently that, having a due 
regard for* the credibility of their story, they are 
compelled to suppress facts, and iV'&wr upon their 
imagination for probabilities. I may say, however, 
that Lina ran away from home under circumstances 
which, I think, justified such a proceeding ; that she 
and Hoffacher were privately married at Strasburg, in 
a dingy gld chapel with blue glass windows ; and that 
fiery sooii afterwards they sailed lbr this country. 

Her appearance struck me with the greatest ivondcr. 
Not tall, as most of her countrywomen are — Lina was 
a Bavarian — she had their rounded outline of figure,' 
their dark hair, so coquettisldy braided, and their large 
deep-brown eyes. I was cooing to describe her as a 
Venus with the eyes. of Juno; tyat I refrain. A stern 
regard for fact compels me to<uay, that Lina was not 
a Venus. She was not what you would call beautiful, 
but she was vcjy charming, which is much better. To 
see that fair and delicate girl cocking mutton-chops 
like any che/de cuisine, and as she busied herself about 
such household* duties, shedding around bci? as it 
were, a very atmosphere of sweetness and gentleness, 
was pleasant indeed. Lina would have been no marvel 
in a drawing-room qt, home, where, perhaps, she would 
have attracted no more notice than any other young 
lady ; but here^Jh ttye laggings, amidst our ?ough life, 
she was a be&utifbl apparition— a dryad of th© vSeods, 
rather th^nj&^pnain We paid her homage reverently 

... well say that he would 1 dine at 

S hut was divided into two rooms, and the 
ehi-we sat was as clean as a drawing-roonj. 


The walls, about four fept high, were formed of great 
logs, fitted into each other ; and the roof of sheets of 
bark, covered with canvas. A great fireplace was •filled 
wjth ft, gloripus blaze, and a favourite hound lay on the 
^hearth. The rest of tl^e hounds — fine animals of the 
kind called kangih-oo-di^B? — were quartered tin a shed 
outside. Two bajwvls of flour stood in a corner, with 
some water-kegs ; and *a rough table and b' dies 
comprised the furpitt&jg^of the room. 

I employed myself in endeavouring to conciliat* he 
dogmas I it tended to make a pillow of him by ai. 'y. 
* Meanwhile, Lina had done with the chops, and 
busy r.itli some fritters, whicli afterwards turned out 
to be the most wonderful things I had ever oaten. I 
am aware tlmfc fritters, or Jlittm •«*, jib the diggers de T| 


to call them, ata commonly known in the colomi 

Ol toll ana vuvtct. fried and bitten v, it’* 


I 'Vhis is .» laxurlmu ilUU, to which a digp .I’GlltS 

tais to\ wtal lie is too lazy t: .rJ.u a 

y udding. Uut jf.inftli shiVSt'f-v «/•/.* </ ui ft' :u>, >/ht ■/* 

matter. Tiiere were in them, ant I ’’ A *y WPTO 

eaten with straw berry -jam from Tasmania these 

were only secondary matters. Given egt 

and ever so much jam, do you suppose M 

ever have turned out such fritters as those 

think lloffacher could ? * 

Lina sat down opposite to us, with her clasp .s 

j resting cmi the table, and laughed at us as we . 7 

her cookery. And when J paid her complimen 
her cakes, she said politely that the best compl w 
could pay would be to cat them ; which, with 1 loQ r*i 
helj), I dul accordingly. T hope 1 have given du aise 

to that dinner; but a better kind of^nturLunm was 
to follow. 

We sat over our coffee, lloflachei uvu i, nig of 
distant scenes filmiliar to both of us, and Li ming 

with tears in licr eyes, as our talk called uj mes 

to her thoughts. 1 sfsked her if she would i 
be in h^r own country again* She looked at. H ltu.i 
and smiled, and said no: she did not wifh > be 
liojne again, but she should like lier mother to be 1 're. 

I went on to say (wishing to see how near perfei :i 
she might be) that she luyl experienced a great change 
lron/Wr native city of luxury and art, to the ghx m of 
It log-hut in a forest, without flowers, w ithout com- 
panions, without music, without even a looking-glass. 
&he stopped me : she would prove to me that sb ras 
not without music, at all events, juui die went into die 
next ropm, 

x llina will shew r you that she is content,* said 
lloffacher. ‘Tlie dinner of herbs and love will always 
satisfy a true-hearted woman, and X am woman enough 
to be satisfied with it too. Lina can do without the 
flowers you speak of? and without companions ; and as 
to a looking-glass, she has one, though it is cracked 
certainly.’ 

‘ ‘ And music ? ’ 

‘ You shall hear.’ 

Lina came in, bringing a guita# which looked as 
bright as if it had just come out of a music-shop. 
Hoffacher took it, and touching# with great skill, he 
played one ofrAdolph^uller’s simple little airs, and 
Lina sang to liirni She had a sweet rich voice ; and to 
a skill of’ exertion which had evidently been acquired 
under good masters, she <added a certain charm of 
expression not to be obtained by any teaching. She 
sang many a song for us, now a melancholy Tyrolese 
air, and now some gem from the Italian, and some-- 
times Hoffacher would join her in a duet. 

While, I was saying something to Lijaa at the end of 
one of her /^pngs— something very fine) I hope — to my 
surprise, she itegan to laugh, and said : 

‘ You forget : my name is not Lucy. That is twice 
you have called me so? 

* I really beg your pardon. Did I call you so ? I 
can hardly account for so doing.* 


» snid the Frau Hoffocher. 
a very pretty name,’ 


arc* quite mistaken i 
;h I certainly do know 
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* pleasant and satisfactory! hut' then our door wag weak, 

Hoffacher otanryed and* might cssily he burn open by determined men, 

^ ‘I daVesay tlioec follows won’t trouble us,’ X observed. 


in your surmises,’ said I. ‘They e ly that when the- bnshrangerj^fail of a surprise, 
r afydy of fchnf name, wlio < they’oftj hi shew great cowardice^ and will not risk an 

mmnjiA (flint id fn saw nnon r»fr' nnlr * 1 * 


like T^jna — in appearance, /that is to say, for open attack.* } 
thing cIpc she is very rnfforout.’ * ° ‘I edre not, ] 


- < u r yy thing cIpc she is very rnffemut.’ ° ‘I edre not, Iloffijplnfr implied. ‘Jn any case, we 

so wonder yon sigh, then,Vsjyd Iloffacncr. (T had have lost our home, jit will not dp to stay here any 
not do je any such ihmg.) * ‘ Wh y- hadift you’ythe longer, and we mus^burney off, Lina.’ • 

*. ourn e to bring yeur Lucy wiff^on, and go home to Lina, who, if sljiiwsiaamjre of Vie sort of** attack we 


ourn e to bring ycu r Lucy witnyou, ai 
' ner w* 1 do?’ \ expeeted^did not ^em’Vdfch affected by it, kissed her 

‘Yo. jive entirely wrong,’ T replied. ‘My iAcy, 1 rSjsband, and told him Sbat it did not matter. That 

fh„* yoai lady in question would go r^ar to young lady seemed very deficierfT in the organ of 

)ur cars, if she hoard you say* so. Why, my adhesiveness— I think it is, called — nnfy nil pltyzcs 


deal 1 su. ; *:c is a line lad& Her ideas of industry are appeared to be much alike to Jjgj. 

eon/im.- Itjrlin wool , and she knot's ns much of Presently, we observed n movement am 

iniddini?-' , Vine- tr; *i Choctaw Iridi/m ’ I strangers, and nfc last they came towards the 


among tho 

:he hut in a 


\lJ(l y:t J/iua M r }iS ail tllllt not long ago, Welt j body. I wu\d not make but their number^ Vor sua- 


uot, i v l.iir one V * (CSermnn n^-iin.') 

■i'.iooV V.w Waft opnttv. m\ 1 Y^.’ 


,(JKU tflU tfiiu /ttify to ( fti 


piM-linp, mo ilmiUt, flint the quiet, of the hut wna 

Msfnvttl, ttey cm or \r M\«,r-Mc, me toW gcutifi- 


//<lfl(,l7llT (ft*. 


<t to I.itt 


1 ■ it* had ' uste not •> like me, and l don’t suppose the inner room, hut she refused absolutely to \go : 
sue is of a urture to like anybody very much ; so, of she smiled iu his face, and said she was not afraid, 
•ourse, it is not, probable that she will ever learn Meanwhile our friends outside were advancing; and 


> -coking.’ 

1 L am v 

t’Hiimii «‘r'.i 
pilled ia+ be 
* 1 an i 
part nl r - 
d’e pit^ m. 


< ry ,-^orry to hear it,’ said my liost, in a 


wdien T put my head to the' hole again, tRey jvere close 
up. Hereupon 1 shouted loudly to them to stand, 


In that case, you are to he which they did with quite a military precision. 


I nan condemned.’ ‘. 

i h obliged lo you. Without feeling any upo: 
sire o either, 1 an* content to let any ‘ - 
w iio chooses,’ voir 

>u d Lina. oflei 

'•e iiiMdle of some complimentary reply, fhe, 
interrupted by a groat uproar among left. 

''im wore evidently disturbed hv tho ‘1 


‘If you come on,’ I said to the first, man, ‘I’ll fire 
upon you.’ 

‘ Faith, I :ifn obliged to you,’ was the reply, in a gay 
voice. ‘ You’re not the first that lias made me the same 
offer ; birt if you think you’ll save the grog by shooting 
fhe, you to mistaken, for there’ll he plenty m<?re oime 


rangers, and we heard* them suddenly 


‘ Save the ffrog ! ’ I thought : ‘ wljat does he mean ? ’ 
‘You’ll get no qgrog here, if that’s what) you want. 


iporinp' : 

vitli difficult, succev'ded m calling them hack. We 
got t h'un ai* »J.o the hut, ryid, having shut tlien^in the 
i unp.iivi' proceeded to reconnoitre. 

L ive } on ever known any one pass by here since 
c iK* ’ 1 asked. 


-nn the hut. Hoffachcr ran out and We can shoot the whole of you where you stand, so 


j on had better be off while you have a chance. Leave 
us alone, a*bd we won’t toiiph 3*011.’ 

• ‘It’ll in# do, my hearty. Aly orders are In search 
this but; and if you refuse admission to the (Queen’s 
| officers, you are spilling your own blood ; so, now open 


‘ v ' v. r 5 replied llofiaelier. ‘ Nor has Lina ever seen 1 the door, like a sensible fellow.’ * 
my person. I should not have dreamed of le.Tving .Why,’ said % Kfcn Tlofi’acber, ‘they are the police, 
her hen 1 , if 1 ' ad not considered the place so secret a i instead ofbu-hrangers. What can they want here?’ j 
1 b- ‘r> 0 from ah risk of discovery.’ ‘The police wear r*aps,’ lie replied : 4 havc*theso men 

* a 1 doubt, tin are only travellers ; hut at anyratfc -got them ?’ » % * 
v< >! '-'C in ft dan < rou^ position here, if your place gtts ‘T can’t so* their heads at all; bj.it the man does not 
known. Have > o* 1 got such a tiling a*s a rifle?’ talk like a robber.’ 

If appeared that there w r as ji pood double-fen^i in ‘How do I kftow that y<^jLX are the police?’ I shouted, 
the hut, and v*th that and our pistils w’e had plenty ‘I can’t take your w r ord for it.* 

of arms Fortunately, the moon had risen, and was ‘Well, come out like a man, and see,* was the reply ; 
sfdiihig bnj’ tfy We walked round tho side of the ‘and don’t be lying skulking there, if )'0U are liones% 
hut, or re v r *> emdd obtain a viet/* of the valley, and men.® 

we miw tiie iiguies ' f a good .many men rnftving about ‘Oh, I daresay. You’ve got the odds on your side, 
j-mong the tiees ai the foot of a hifl. We watched mi > r good fellow. Send your men back fifty yards, and 
‘.cm tor some time but they advanced no nearer. I’ll come out to you.’ 

i'ho}^ seamed to have been surprised by the dogs, and ‘Come along, then, and 4ook sharp;’ and I heard 
probably ’waited <H’U all was quiet again. We now him send the rest of hjs party away. Ilc then walked 
became con 1 ineed that they were not travellers, and fearlessly round to the ^hut-door ; and seeing, frPm tb* 
feeling certain that tl^ would come to us before long, plain uniform which lie wore, that he was indeed no^ 
without the necessity of waiting for them in the cold, bushranger, we invited him to entgr. 
we went back into the hut ** * It app^red that Be was a lieutenant of the mounted ; 1 

We found Lina quietly waiting for iftf stroking the police, and that he had received information that a,'., 
hound, which lay at her fcey The old dog was evidently quantty $f spirits had just been smuggled on to th% ( , 
aware that something liras wrong, but he did not choose Diggings, and was supposed to be concealed jn thi* 
to make a noise about it, like the younger dogs in the neighbourhood. (The reader is probably aware that? 
•next roona In those days, one did not know what sort at tJais period the sale of alt spjptuous liquors was^ 
of reception one might meet with from strangers, espe- absolutely prohibited on Jjlie Diggings^ The sOrt,jdf'^ 
cially under circumstances liko ours, and it was well roooptipn Bur new acquaiiftanBb' liad wftjived from* 


cially under circumstances liko ours, and it was well roooptipn Bur new acquaintanl 


lived from # 


to he prepared i^ith a greeting for person sorts, dogs Bud ’iced him to believe that the spirits# were^m/ 

We Hierefore picked two holes in the okBroetween the the hut ; and. having called infhis men, he -probed®' 
logs of the wall, one hole ' near the door, and the other to search among Lina’s goods and - chatte^ %^ ^ 
at the opposite side. By placing ourselves on our knees course wtthout effect. 

at these holes, we could fire upon any one approaching Iloffacher invited, lum to sit down and drink a glaas 
without risk of being hit ourselves. This was very oj beer-^the legitimate article made froaa eugar^to 
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which he consented with thatiaffability which members has grown into a great maritime city ; and he who 
of his profession always display on such <t',casiqns. „ He would*, revisit the sylva’h solitudes where in youth he 
was a young fellow who had lately arrived in the had wandered, solus rum sola, his whispers uninterrupted 
colony, and wbo^had the luck to obtain a berth in the by the faint hum of the distant town, is now lost and 


police, an occupation for which he seemed li/ive a* newfldered^amid' streets, terraces, and squares resem- 
strong natural taste.' lie laughed iLartily when we bling the aristocratic quarter of Edinburgh. Under 
told him we had taken Miirfi fur a oushranger and Such circumstances, ifris interesting to notice the 


he said that, from the solitary situation of 
and the number of dogs w r c kepivhe had been 


to forpi a similar ppinioijft>f irb!\ JIc seemed rather 
curious about Lina, who h*-d,hid acrself ii\ the other blue coab, witli clear buttons, not double-breasted, as 
room as soon as qjte could. /Toffacher, however, woydft* in (nocle/i days, but having buttons on one side only ; 
answer no questions, and the lieutenant evidently did the tftst being usually of the same cloth and colour, 
no£ know vdiat to make^of us. However, he had the witli deep pockets and pocket-lids. The breeches of 
smuggled grog to discover, and the night was passing, tradesmen were always of f corduroy, buckled at the 
so ho was obliged to go off, though he honoured us by knee; with which they wore rig-aml-fur stockings, 
saying that he should have liked to have stayed till and shoes pointed at tVe toes, fastened with blight 
morning^ His men brought up his horse, which, with brass buckles; while thdir costume was completed with 
their own, had been left tied to some trees ; and he a cocked-hat. The garb of the higher classes was not* 


puurgn. unuer 
g to notice the 
i, as described by 
century : 

ably wore dark- 


wished us good-night vej*y politely. 


much different, except in quality, the buttons on their 


We congratulated ourselves on so good a termination coats bcfmg gilt, and the shoe and knee buckles of 
to .this adventure^ and HofFachcr was delighted that silver. With the exception of young boys and clergy - 
he should not be compelled to break up his home. I men, every man in the city wore long hair, soaked with 
did notwonder at this feeling, for, in addition to the pomatum and cohered with powder ; some having their 
advantage of seclusion he possessed there, the valley hair wrapped round with a idle ribbon, lying on their 
was one of the most charming bits of woodland scenery backs like a pigtail; while others had a bunch of 


you may find in all tha£ colony. 


their liair hound with a knot of rifrbon, dangling on 


Out came the guitar again, and wc strolled about their shoulders, called a club.* At that period, too, the 
under the light of a more brilliant moon than you ever dress of the ladies was at perfect antipodes to that 
see in the north; wdrile the screams of g the opossums which we meet with on the streets of Glasgow at this 
in the neighbouring trees broke in upon the sweet moment. Instead of the small fly-away bomut of Ijio 


notes of the Casta Diva which Lina sang for ^s. 


young ladies of the present day, wc find tftat their 


Mr fioflacher’s ‘at home’ for this evening wfts grandmothers and great-grandmothers sported towering 
shortly at an end. Why have 1 described it? Why head-dresses — their hair being all hard-curled, anointed 
have I told a story without a beginning, and without with scented pomatum, and white with powder. There 
a denouement ? Because it is a piece of actual life — was perhaps nit such a contrast in the shape of the 
one of those glimpses which sometimes open upon us gown, it being then worn particularly long-waistcd ; 
suddenly in our journey through the world, and as but in place of th& now neat boots or satin slippers, 
suddenly vanish, making ps fancy, by tin? strangeness there was nothing then in use but shoes with sharp- 
and incongruity, that we are in the midst^uf a dream, pointed toes, ornamented with stone ajul cut-glass 
In the host of diggers among whom I ever elbowed my buckles, all having French heels at least three inches 
way,*there were plenty of curious characters from lfigb, and as small as a man’s middle-finger; and a, 
every corfler of the earth, with curious antecedents ; large fan completed this fashionable toilet. When 
but somehow my thoughts lin$r*cd longest with ladfcs had occasion to walk out, the streets were so 
Hoffacher and his charming wife ; and not seldom tfull of puddles and mud as to render the use of pattens 
have I paused in my thankless and solitary labour to almost universal ; and, from umbrellas being yet 
call up before me the log-hut ancV« : t£fc inmates, the ^unknown in the city, each woman found it necessary 
isongs of Lina — and her capital loaf. i h wet weather (and Heaven knows how often, if the 

- climate was no better jthen than is now !), in order to 

-it . Xt -.TTk « * protect herself against wind and rain, to don a duffel 

GLASGOW AN*D II S CLUBS. cloak or black &^k calash; which last looked like “a 


The history of manners in a great city is the history huge floating balloon, enclosing the whole paraphernalia 
t of civilisation, and, if written for the world, would of the head-dress.” What a contrast docs this present 
make a highly interesting and amusing book ; lJlit Dr to tJlc movements «£ the ladies of the present day, who, 
Strang’s volume, unluckily, is of a strictly local elm- J hh » U * ! e ^vantages ot. every modern safeguard 
a j il ti i i!i _ * * i •* s. • a from the climate, persevere m sweeping the footpaths 
racter, and the really valuable materials it contains aib with their gilken ’ ff ounce8 y ! 

so intermingled with obscure names and details, that At this perio d, or before 1700f tho f urn iture of the 
tlie general reader will have some difficulty in making houses was plain and substantial, #nd still- exhibiting 
fcthem out. The work, however, was not intended for in the dining-room the precursor of the sideboard — the 
the general reader, but the Glasgow reader— who, by cupboard or buffet, ‘ with shebna fancifully shaped out, 
the same token, was so delighted with it os to buy up and tlieir edges painted in different colours, such as 
the whole impression in a twinfrling-and, they who green and light*lue,«d even tipped with gold. On 

ing of St Mungo s bells, must just submits to a little va i uab i e and richest-coloured china punch-bowls, jugs, 
trouble m looking for what will well repay tho search. afo d cups — such, in fact, as are now frequently seen on i 
The progress of Glasgow, even within our own the chiffonier of a modern drawing-room. Jlelow these ! 
recollection, presents one the greatest marvels we shelves there was a hanging-leaf, which during dinner 
know* From^tl incoil#!der\ble port, on a skallpw river, was upraised, and served as a sideboard; and when 
employing for its heavier shippingibusines* Gftenock dinner ‘was ended, it was again lot down, and shut 
.and PorMMasgow, a sfcore of miles down the Clyde, it ^.opening from the centre, and reaching 

* , nearly to the ceiling/ Silver forks were unknown, 


jto and Us Chibs ; or, Glimpses of the Condition, M(tnners t 
| mulOddUies of the Oity % during the Past and Present 
% John Strang, LL.t). Griffin, London and Glasgow. 


* The boys of tliis period ell wpro breeches which were made j 
of leather, and supplied by skinners at from Is. Gd. to 2s. a pwr. 
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and steel forks with more than • two prongs un- 
common. ‘ In the days of Queen Anne, it was the 
common practice among the higher circles fl^it^the 
dinner should he put on the table, and the ladies placed 
at the dinner board, before the gentlemen wore calk’d 
or allowed to enter. This was also, a practice almost* 
universally followed in Glas^yv up lo the beginning^ 
the final decade of the last century; amkwas felt the 
more necessary when a bcda&oih was the. only, secep- 
tion-room in the house. MotAb^w ttic small-conxjlany 
dinners in Glasgow were at this period pheed dn the 
board at once, after which there might be i\rcmo|o oji 
the upper and lower end dishes, but nothing more. ()i* 
great occasions, however, there was sometimes a tegular 
second course; but as to a third and a dessert, these 
were altogether reserved for an after-jjge. The wines 
generally were port and gliorry, and occasionally a 
bottle of Madeira. As lo f«iJ)ottlc of French wine — 
such as claret— which, thirty years before, was so 
common throughout all Scotland, it may said to 

have been in 1793 in most houses a utta aw in hriis\ 
Oatcake and small-beer were to be had in every family ; 
the former was presented even at state-parties, and the 
latter was always placed in i*vo or.more china-jugs at 
the corners of the table* for any guest who might wish 
to quaff such a luxury. Drinking water at an enter- 
tainment was ’altogether unpractised. Cheese was 
invariably produced at the close of every renast, and 
was always accompanied with London porter, which 
was decanted into two silver-cups, when the parties 
Jmd sueli to display, or into a large crystal goblet < r 
china-jug; and, like the love-cups of the university, 
these wore sent^eircling round the hoard, and were 
accordingly mouthed by all inclined to taste the 
then fashionablo English beverage. Ices and finger- 
glasses -were still in the womb of fashion, and each 
person generally carried in Ins pocket a small silver 
o ‘ r-ert-knile, which was unhesitatingly brought from 
3 1 y in hng-plmv if :i golden pippin or a moortowl-ogg 
pear bj uqy dunce cMlcdPfor its aid.’ $ 

In those days, hard drinking was common, and con- 
tinued to be so long alter. ‘ Th( re was a bacchanalian 
stamp about Ili<‘ everyday life and conversation, as well 
as about the hi era tore of the lint century; agd the 
man who could talk longest about wiiks, and wjio 
could likewise carry off the most bottles, was looked 
upon with favour and admiration. It was, in fact, # at 
that time an exception lo the general rule for a yuan 

iv.. 1 1 : : : 


to he either willing wr capable of joining the ladies after 
dinner.’ The suppers were much like the pinners of 

4 .V.*. — i 4.: i . : 4.1,1 i. j.T i 


the present time. 4 The invitations^] though not issued 
for a month in advance, were oiten despatched a week 
or ten days before; and on such occasioni.it was the 
custom for the ladies to continue at the table till a 's ery 
short time before the general break-up* These, too, 
wero generally very merry meetingS| and the evening’s 
pastime was always enhanced by a glee, a catch, or a 
song ; or sometimes, where there were young ladies, 
by a rondo or qg* on the spinet or piano. Tea-parties, 
also, were very common. Ladies frequenting such 
entertainments— wliidi were ever redolent of cookies 
and shortbread — at*uie hour of six, ^rarely remained 
beyond eight o’clock, at Wisk’h time “the lass with 
the lantern” was formally .announced— the constant 
accompaniment of every lady (whether protected by 
a gentleman or not) wh<f might, in those gasless days, 
fee out after nightfall The almost total abandonment 
at the present time of the good old custom of tea- 
drinking, so invariably practised about tho period we 
are sketching, is moro to be regretted than perhaps 
any other that can be mentioned. It wa^an easy and 
economical method of assembling raanuriCasant people, 
without much provious preparationTand without any 
formality. When twenty or tliirty friends lived within 
a few hundred yards of each other, they were soon 
invited and as easily collected. It \tas, in fact, some 


rccompenst for \ cjowded population and common- 
stairs.’ J 

A considerable section of tlw Glasgow of the pre- 
sent dly is noted for th.e sad-coloured religion which 
excites! the ire of such ungodly persons as Sunday- 
excurs|>nists, and which, .it is tp be feared, will even- 
tually do inju/ r to a good cause by the extremity to 
which it is carried, il Riufl not he supposed, however, 
that there is anyth inline w in this enthusiasm, or that 
the interference of Jp clergy with the rioingg (Jf laymen 
is a usurpation y t4F)i%hi 'Tact, it«s but a verg partial 

S OMiniption of ola anjLtffitjf. Our author gives us 
wne curious instances,' •worn the Suasion records, of tho 
power exercised by the ministers over their flocks. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth mitiir)f the Session 
cdhdemns ostentatious nmr^ge- leasts, and ordains 
that the cost of tl^‘ pinners or suppers should b© | 
Is. Gd. They prohibit lleshers (butchers)* from 
killing meat during the preaching og weekdays ; and j 
.bring persons to public repentance who keep tho ' 
superstitious dn> of Yule Christmas. They enact? ! 
that the provo-t and bailies shall be elders of the kirk. 
In 1G00, they send ‘searchers into the houses to appre- 
hend absents Uom tho kirk.’ hi 1G10, they require 
that all families shall have prayeis and psalms morning 
and evening; and that masters shall give ii*an account^ 
of those in their families who have not the Ten 
| Commandments, Lord’s I’raysr, Creed, &(. The town 
to be watched on Sabbath-day from 12 o’clock, to 
see that no travellers gp out or come in. Swearing 
on market-days to cost the sinner 12d. In 1G52, a 
committee of elders arc appointed to prowl furtively 
about <Jn search of persons who sell milk on the 
Sabbath. In 1G91, a person who stands ueloJU liis 
door on the Sabbath is to answer it before the Session. 
A* for the (lenouncement and punishments of offences 
against eontinci&e, these are too numerous for men- 
tion. They include ‘satisfying at tlu* pillars, barefoot and 
barelegged, in sackcloth, and being carted through the 
town;’ ducking in the Clyde, by means of a pulley 
fixed ontthe bridge; standing at tho Gross, with ‘a 
fast hand or iron about their crciig, and a jjjiper on 
their forehead, and without cloak or plaid;’ imprison- 
ment, banishment, standing in tljp jougs* three hours, 
asid thcreaftog^Nupping. N.B. Genteel people let off 
with a line. In the matter of standing by % the pillar 
(pillorying), that is ordained to he discoiAinued while 
the Enghs> aY J in town, as they laugh at this. 

Very different from such matters as^ these, certain 
street-customs are noticed as being introduced in 
Glasgow in flic latter tew years of tho last century, 
which we havo often witnessed in smaller towns in tho 
earlier part of the present. 

‘At this period, from the great quietJde of tji© 
leading thoroughfares, and also from the' absence of all 
police control and interference thereon, we find that 
the somewhat improved streets,* and the lately intro- 
duced pavements, had become the common play-ground 
of the young people of aJi»classes and both sexes* In 
dry days especially the young iSisses indulged in 
scoring the flag-stores with their peevois , for the p»r- 
pose of playing at pall-all ; while their brothers were 
alike busily engaged in moro energetic and exciting 
pastimes of smuggling the key, of rowers and rangers , 
and of 1 syy. In the long evenings, or in moonlight 
nigh?8,< the streets wero likewise peopled with gay and 
happy hoys and girls— the one making the welkin ring 
with the stirring cry of “ Through the needle-©’©, 
buys!” or the other dancinf ai>£ singing the inspiring 
roundelay, “ About the merry-ma-tanzie ! v while 
boUi» mTgbt be heard <rccaifon^ly aSSting their happy 
^>ices An the famous old choral chant of * 

London bridge is broken down ; 

* Dance over, my ladye gay ; * 

London bridge is broken down 

J With a gay ladye. 
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, Wo ’ll build it up with stQue and lime ; 

Dance over, my ladye gay ; 

We ’ll build it«up with stone and Hfiie § 

For a gay ladye.* . 

The account, interspersed- throughout this volume, , 
of the Clubs of Glasgow, although pvjbably ihe most 
interesting to the citizens, Vie least & to th(v,general 
reader. One of the most noted Iff these was the Gegg 
Club, w f hose business, as its nftf je implies, was sport 
and miscliref. They did nc^'victjfitese the outer world 
alone, *but on one becagio^ t*f house-door of a 
member built up while he wj£s sitting witlf them aj9; 
supper. When tBt club sejmrated for the night, 
gentleman went- home, in the usual bemused state, yet 
sober enough to find lfls way ; and after mounting 
several dreary stairs,^.* he lived in a ‘ high flat, he 
reached his own landing. But t**c door ? — where was 
the Soor ? After feeling carefully every inch of the 
wall, he t.A8 6atisfled there was no door, yet he was 
equally satisfied that he was on his own ‘ stair-he^d 
and at length he descended the stairs again, staggered 
across the street, and planting his back to the wall, 
stared helplessly up at the well-known house. There 
cannot, we think, be conceived a situation more rich 
in drollery ; %ud so, we have no doubt, his comrades 
- found it, Who, from the neighbouring closes and door- 
ways, were watching the result of the gegg. 

We have only room to'refer to a trick of the Banditti 
Club, which was of a grand description. Once on a 
time, ‘in the deep waste and Middle of the night,’ there 
issued from the place wdiere they were assembled nine 
spectral horsemen, all in wdiitc, and seated on steeds 
draped in white sheets. A lambent flaunt played 
aboift the ears of the nine fiorses ; and iys they stalked 
solemnly along, their footfalls g^/<* no sound. 
‘The mysterious Horsemen proceeded onward along 
the Gallo^feate, slow and noiseless, like the hunters 
amid the floating 'mists of the Black Forest, in the 
famous Walpurgis Night, producing in thp minds of 
those who, through the mui<r^ gloom, might espy tliem t 
from the foot-paven^ent, a degree of superstitious awe 
and fear which may be better imagined than described. 
Suffice it to say, that the aged guardians of the night, 
for whose especial Aenefit the pantomime was got up, 
were all in the greatest possible agif!f£i<*n and alarnf — 
believing, no doubt, that the sight w\as supernatural ; 
and, under this feeling, each took to instant flight up 
the first close which offered shelter. f Ttlfe cavalcade, 
after producing the necessary terrifying effects upon 
the few who at that late hour were in t^ie Gallowgate, 
at length reached the Crofts, which was passed in 
silence. Solemn and slow the horsemen moved onward, 
without % word spoken, and without suffering the least 
Molestation, ymtil they readied the head of King Street, 
when lo! a fellow, inspired with the contents of at 
least half-a-dozen glasses — which, instead of adumbrat- ( 
ing his brain, ratherbpened his eyes to the reality of the 
cavalcade being not spirits, but real flesh and blood — 

. thought fit, undenting pretty sound impression, to arrest 
. its progress by , falling pell-mell* on the second file of 
tfio procession. The attack, hdlvcver, though furious, 
was instantly met by the brawny arm of the Bandit, 
who, by, one feV blow on h $ caput^left him senseless 
on the roadway. At this moment an alarm o#fire was 
, raised ; and by the time the ghostly pr^essi^i had 
reached the head* of Jamaica Street, the rattlts of the 
'terrified watchmen were in motion, and the sound' of 
the fire-engines was borqe along. Satisfied with their 
exploit and that it ♦aula be dangerous to lose nfUch 
£more*6me; *he^|yaicad%crfesed the boundary which 
“ from thei power <5f the police jurisdityian ; 

B er, mending dheir pace, they entered a %ld 
Bank, unrobed themselves of their hamli- 
' by i different routes, got safe Kto^Ingrdm 
ce the stabler was ready to house £be 
to give a deoch-an-doruk to the pandits. 


Of the prank itself, few believed that it had been really 
accomplished; and the many odd stories that got wind 
abou^he ghostly procession which at midnigl^f had 
passed through the city, were attributed to the effects 
of the narrators havin&clipped too deep in their evening 
potations. Some, howler, swore that Old Nick himself 
hid the van of the’ ghostftf' cavalcade, rfnd assuredly his 
representative wa*s by no means a shabby one; and, 
also,* that the number*of*Jiis attendants far outstripped 
theVveird compaiylto«»illow T ay Kirk.’ We need only 
add, ‘that the flame about the horses’ ears was produced 
, by (phosphoric oil, and that their shoes were covered 
with cork, 
i 

JOURNEY, FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

IN FIVE CHAFFERS. — CONCLUSION. 

« 

Next giorning, which was the fourth of his voyage, 
Edwardson felt himself so much recruited by the pure 
and equable air of the sea, that he was able to join at 
breakfast his fellow-passengers, to some of whom wo 
shall introduce our rcadbrs. With genuine kindliness 
and urbanity, he was permitted, as an invalid, to 
select his own seat at table — all the* others, of whom 
there were above 100, having already established 
themselves. lie chose to be next the surgeon, above 
whom sat the other officers of the ship. The purser 
presided, the captain, contrary to the usual practice 
taking his meals in his own cabin, and remaining on 
deck while the rest of the officers joined the passengers 
at theirs. Opposite Edwardson sat Judge Bryant, 
who has written a work called California as I Saw //, 
and who has rnsyfe several trips over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on one occasion performing that arduous journey 
with General Kearijpy in only sixty days. Judge 
Bryant is a very amiable person, and Ins manners 
being particularly affable find intelligent, Jus society 
was a great acquisition on board. Next to him sat an 
English tourist, his perspective-glass suspended across 
his shoulders. lie seemed bent on making the most 
of hi* eyes, and indeed of all his powers of observation. 
^Vt first, like many of his countrymen, he was reserved 
and unwilling to unbend, but, on further acquaintance, 
I*? proved a polished and most agreeable fellow- 
voyager. Two dashing United States’ officers, full of 
frolic and frankness, were on the right of our hero; 
and below them a youthful Frenchman, of varied 
acquirements — aA^ accomplished linguist — travelling, 
as lie said, merely for the improvement of his mind. 
The tkre^Jast-mcntioned individuals and Mr Edward- 
son associated closely together during the whole 
journey, and the friendship thus auspiciously com- 
menced is not l^ely soon to be dissolved. The rest 
of the passengers of the Panama were of all grades, 
professions, and nations — from the wealthy and accom- 
plished New York merchant, to the gpofessed- gambler 
and unprincipled blackleg. There was only one lady, 
to whom was resigned the scat of honour next the 
purser at meals, but she wflsnJtldom visible at any 
other time. Sue svas o$sely attended by a beautiful 
mulatto slave^girl, whose magnificent eyes followed 
those of her mistress in*a spirit of affectionate devoted- 
ness most pleasing to witness, hut by no paeans rare 
in the southern states of.AmericL 
The weather was delightful, anil the oceaq* cahfa as f 
its name imports. The only place where any rough- 
ness was experienced was in crossing the mouth of 
the Californian Gulf, where there wae*>a considerable 
breeze, antK^yell enough to imprison many of the 
passengers in tfieir berths. After this, the ship’s track 
was usually about forty miles from the coast. Nume- 
rous whales were seen sporting 'in every direction ; 
but it must be owned that the time on, board passed 




monotonously enough. Tales of travel, general con- at all disconcerted er Alisploased at the impromptu 
versation, oven friendly arguments, not un frequently* accession of ^tranger-gupsts. 

failed to please; unci a pacing of the deck in tmn^uil Aftoto enjoying themselves for a short time, and 
abstraction, with the never-failing cigar, was pclhaps partaking -of the fruit*/ and other fefreshment pre- 
the highest enjoyment within feach. On# portion Pf* sentfcd, Jour young gentlemen, again Hendering thanks 
the cabin passengers, and nearly all those of the steer- and ainlogics, Jtook leave, intending still further to 
age, occupied themselves mudVlcssjnnocentlj' : gamiifg explore the nflghbourfootb by the light of the ftill 
was deep, and lamentably (jp grossing. AU no time, unclouded moon, ^ffter a short stroll and solacing 
except during meals, could (flicker the saloon with- cigar, our adventiupfc learned that there yaa that 
out finding parties engaged k!^ca?ds or dice. / Mr evening — which h&«ene(Tjfc> be the eve of seme of the 
Edward son often saw thousands of dollaae lost 1 and thousand-and-on^Fsam^Jjfi jX(c Spanish calendar — a 1 
won in a very short time ; and he learned tnht BC'A>ral**bndang<? or rinncing-pLrty among the lower classes, 
of the steerage passengers in the J'anayia, Who had curing a guide, they resolved Wfsee the fun. The 


was deep, and lamentahly ^grossing, Ait no time, unclouded moon, 
except during meals, could (flicker the saloon with- cigar, our adver 
out finding parties engaged k!l^ca?ds or dice, w Mr evening — which 1 
Edward son often saw thousands of dollase lost* and thousand-and-on{ 
won in a very short time ; and he learned tnht BC'feral* Abndangf? or dan 
of the steerage passengers in the Panayia, Who had curing a guid 
acquired at the Diggings a competency for their station, dance was on a 


acquired at the Diggings a competency for their station, <lance was on a green in the suburbs thtf town, 
were known to have betted it all away, and afterwards Tl^e musicians were seated Aider the tnies, with *two 
to return In the same "vessel to begin their labour or three guitars, which thdf»am)mpanicd with a 
anew. In the cabin, Edward son observed, as one monotonous chant, ftiaf sometimes rose into a, merry 
redeeming feature in the painful scene, that, whatever strain, the effect of which was always to inspire the 
> luck befell, no unseemly quarrelling took place. Money dancers with renewed energy. Around *the space 
was easily won, and cheerfully lost, and ev^ry one allotted for dancing were small booths, where were 
seemed to preserve great good-humour, indeed, it fxjjToscd for sale cakes, frUits, aqua-dimte (ardent 
was altogether singular and suggestive to witness the spirits), and a favourite drink of the Mexicans willed 
nonchalance with which suifcs of money were tran$- pulka , which is made from the juice of a speeiSs^of 
ferred and shoved about in California, whether in the cactus. The strangers did not here join the dance, as 
way of trade or in thcHlisrcputable schemes of gam- the aqua-dienm was hut too visible in ite effects on the 
bling. Many professed gamesters watched for the men, and the travellers feared some jealous Mexican 4 
unwary at every station, and crowded to the*sleamers, might he too ready with Ins knife, Rhould he observe 
when* they were nearly sure to gather a rich harvest any attentions to the females*present. In fact, there 
during the ennui of a sea-voyage. One of these gentry did occur a regular row before our party left the spot; 
joined the Panama at San Diego, with the intention of and the police being Be At for, secured several of the 
yaking a little fortune out of the gold-laden passen- more turbulent townsmen, among whom a jealous 
gers; Amt there happened to be one or two others quarrel had arisen, exasperated by the drink in which 
earlier in the field* and more knowing than himself, by ^hey lufrf been indulging. It was past«Bfcwe in tiie 
whom he was so completely plucked, that at Acapulco morning whSkthe strangers retraced their steps to tho 
he took leave, having lost all he had. quay, where, tanka small tavern, they found a lodging, 

Proceeding on their oyage, and touching for a very intending to talq| a few hours’ reH after their adven- 
brief space at one or two places hot worthy of notice, tures. The weather was very hot, and th£ dormitory 
our travellers at length reached^ capuleo, a beautiful to which they were shewn consisted of a row of cots 
town on the coast of Southern Mexico. The steamer without iu% r coverings, ranged along tho bare walls of a 
anchored njiout dusk, % in It snug harbour, whc#e were .very filthy room. Here Ej^rardson and two of his friends 
two British ships-of-war, engaged in the protection threw themselves down withoutfundressing, having 
of our commerce in those seas. The outline of the considerable misgivings on account of the absence of 
land, which was all that could be discerned in the one of their number, the gay lieutenant, who had 
fast-deepening twilight, was rich in tropical foliage unaccountably ^Jisappeared after •they had reached 


Spanish beautits, with some of whom oui^ttarellers 
made acquaintance by means of Jhgjj^nterpreter, 
and even mal<jr€ his aid, and were soon engaged in 


and graceful undulation. Edwardson, with his thrqp tl&ir quarters* Twj rired and worn, however, to be 
especial associates and the handsome Englishman, able for further exertion, they hoped thg kest, and 
immediately landed, to make the most of their time resigned then^elves to sleep. In the morning, the 
in a voyage of discovery on the tempting-lool^ng strayed one wa? found, sound asleep on the dining- 
shore. They found the place, which* con tains three or table iq the piazza, the table-cloth spread over him, 
four thousand inhabitants, much like otlio •trq^ical having wisely preferred tho coolness of his hard couch 
towns, shaded by the graceful bar^Kas, and shrouded to the closeness and moifc than questionable purity of 
in piazzas with jalousies. Rambling through one of the dormitory assigned to his companions, 
the principal streets, they came to a houst^fryiodly That day there was a great chureh-festiva^and the 
proportions, which was handsomely lighted up, ajul strangers mingled with the crowds of JownVpcoplk 
from within music and dancing were distinctly heard, wending to the cathedral; with them, too, they received 
With more assurance than perhaps w^uld be tolerated cross on the forehead from the priest. Afterwards, 
in many other places, the young men knocked at the t they perambulated the town, where there seemed to 
door. The host himself, as is the custom on a gala- be a general holiday or fair. Booths and stalls were 
night, camo forw^d to receive, as he supposed, some of erected along the streets, where were sold flawerlj* v , 
his invited guests. Though he seemed a little surprised fruits, relics, &c. OAiasionally they met a gracefully 
at the intrusion, with toue Spanish courtesy he at once moving signorita, milled up closely, leaving nothit^ ' ■ 
invited the stranger^To enter — tho officers’ uniforms, of the countenance visible but the sparkling blank; 
it afterwards appeared, beirtf# a generally accredited eyes; a duenna d^nurel^foHowing. »Their walk, in ? 
passport The youthful Frenchman, who was the only short, pifsented them with all the characteristics Of 
one of the party sufficiently aeqnamtetTwith Spanish Spaniel town within the tropics, n^xed up with 
to converse intelligibly, apologised with much grace inconsid&'ablc share of what we may coneeive to haW v 
for the liberty they h®d taken 4 and introduced himself been the glare and grandeur of ancient Mexico. Vft vi 

< and frier^s by presenting their respective cards. They Fatigued at length, our jyty returned to [0$ ; \ 

‘were immediately conducted to the ball-room, where the # inn, and immediately thereafter returned \ j 

their eyes were -gladdened by the sight of numerous steamer, *amidst a deajjnfog. clan^mr of boatmen | 
Spanish beauties, with some of whom oui^ravellers strivkie with each other lor the fire. We shall ms&eli# I 


•avellers striving with each other for the f#re. We shall; 
irpreter, add, that the business of Aqjqralco is chiefly in thp 
aged in hands of English and American 


the mazy waltz. Dancing is almost the only thing posscssitn of California by the Unitqa States hns glym 
Spaniards perform with industry ; and the fair ladies- a gpeat impetus to the trade here, for, as the steamers 
of Acapulco did not, on the present occasion, seem in passhjg always remain at least twenty^fotl® hours, 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL; 


much Californian gold finds (its* way into the pockets 
of the merchants an tradespeople of ^capulco. , Hr 
Edwardson remarked, that at all the .places where they 
stopped, the Mexicans «eem'*to stand greatly fn awe 
of their United States friends, or ‘barbarian* of the 
North,’ as they are called ; so much that Grangers 
from American vessels ar*i never accosted, op in the 
slightest degree interfered ' with f by the local police; 
arid were it prudent or becoihito in other respects, 
had any Such individuals *,'ot i^&yed in a fracas, it 
would 'have resulted tb tW^pJin ® osolute impunity. 
Notwithstanding this prestyjo, however, no visits 
would^ think hinffkflf safe without a roady-prinW*£ 
revolver in/iis pocket, with which it would be anything 
but difficult* to set Mexican law or force at defiance* — 
verifying the trite rWu,rk, tliat ‘bravos are generally 
but rewards at heart.’ ° 

Tehuantepec, as yet an insignificant town, was the 
next stage in the steamer’s progress ; and here, ex- 
changing the mails, they took in a few passengers 
bound for Vera Cruz, ‘'and set fortli once morikfdr 
Panama. ° 

. The steamer, with which we arej now about to part 
company, arrived at Panama twenty /our days after 
leaving San Francisco. They cast anchor about two 
miles from the town, the water being too shallow 
for nearer approach. The Bay of Panama is very 
extensive, and, being open to the sea, most vessels 
come to anchorage under lee of the small island of 
Taboga. On the day of EdMirdson’s arrival, the wind 
blew frosh from the town, so tliat the passengers had 
to beat up in a long canoe-like boat with a latecn-sail. 
Th\* vo$&|Jfe occupied twq hours, and we^jfedF them »V 
very completely. Edwardson, with ab tit a dozen of 
his fellow -voyagers, took up their qy<fhvrs in a hand- 
some hotel, kept !>$■* a mulatto man,KO wliom they had 
been recommended, as the most honest and attentive 
host in a population where such qualities arc rather 
scarce. This person fully justified the r port of Ins 
good character. Tlis wife w^ a most graceful and lovely 
quadroon, who waft, guarded as jealously fly her lord 
as if Vie had been a Turkish pacha. Mr Edwardson 
had the good-forty ne to obtain a glimpse of this really 
beautiful creature? by blundering op-'a certain occa- 
sion into the wrong apartmenl^mtcricionally or not, 
dcponeAl cayeth not. 

Three particular friends of our travgJJyr had preceded 
him from California to Panama, and by' mere chance 
he discovered they had been disappointed in procuring 
a passage by the last steamer to Nctv York. They 
had taken a scantily furnished house, and were keeping 
* bachelor’s hall/ finding this the most pleasant and 
econoipfcal way of living while they awaited the next 
Vpacket, now expected to sail from Chagres in alp»ut a 
week. To the residence of these gentlemen, Edward- 
son, having procured a* guide, set out on a mid-day 
walk under a tropical sun. The heat was felt to be, 
^intense, even to a South (Jarolinian, in his New Orleans 
summer costuncfe. 'file crowded low-lying town, the 
peeking evaporation from the Shallow water, together 
with innumerable exhalations hill more offensive, con- 
tributed to make our hero pronounce Panama the most 
repulsive plase lie had <&iet witfi in his .extensive 
travel. He found his friends, guiltless of cdfct or vest, 
seated in the piazza of their dwelling^eacb^with a 
cigar, with feet on the railing some inche^above bis 
head~-in short, in a state of luxurious abandon , dis- 
cussing with a negro attendant the merits and courage 
of several chanticlftrs tied by their legs at saf£ dis- 
tances, and wWfch at»ittteifrals were soun<}jng a loud 
deiiance to eMlr othfer. V 

There clianced to bevan unexpected theatrical repre- 
sentatiou ;in tlie amphitheatre, which turned out to 
a vety burlesque affair, and might have terminated 
jj, somewhat seriously, in consequence of an Englisluhan’s 
The play was Hamlet, performed Spanish. 


Mr Edwardson, >fith a pretty large party of his friends, 
got admittance behind *the scenes through the agency 
of 2d} ^powerful gold. As the general entrance-fge was 
almost nominal, a motley audience thronged the vast 
} space in frcMit of the scenes. It may be imagined that 
t‘he concealed spectators — those of them especially who 
ttnderstood the language — were vastly amused at the 
Spanish vc&ion of our immortal drama, and at the 
mode of its exhibition. *Some enthusiastic admirers of 
the^iard might, f!ferJ*!!Sk!ce, even have felt indignant at 
the desccmtion ; but all went on quietly enough till 
thd gliosT appeared to Ilamlet, and beckoned him on 
to folJoW. this moment of breathless awe, a young 
naval officer, detecting some laughable incongruity in 
the representative of the dead, put forth a crooked 
stick from to hind the scenes, and tripled up the 
sheeted spectre, who straightway fell to the ground 
with a most ungliostly ^.rash. 331ood sprang from his 
face, and in the fury of the moment the spectral part,] 
was aP forgotten, present personal revenge being the 
uppermost thought. Drawing his dagger, the injured 
performer flew towards the supposed author of the 
t,rick, who, however, with his companions, had betaken 
himself to instant flight ; some of them crying aloud, 
in Spanish: ‘Alas, poor glost!’ and the audience 
catching up the exclamation with shouts of laughter, 
and great good-humour. The strangers escaped seath- 
les9, more, perhaps, than one of them at least deserved, 
and the play went on, minus the ghost. 

After a good night’s rest, Mr Edwardson sallied j 
early from hib hotel to And the counting-house of 
Jacliarcesson, Neilson, & Co., agents for the American 
steamers. Here lie procured his ticket from Chagres 
to New York, for which he paid 150 dollars (L.dO), 
and thereafter set about his arrangements for the only 
toilsome portion of his present route — the transit of 
the Isthmus of Darien. This business also completed, 
as his fellow-tra\elfo r s had been more dilatory in their 
movements, he took a solitary stroll through the 
town. 1 * He looked into several shops, cafes, &c., for 
the purpose of forming an idea of the character of 
the population. There was a most, heterogeneous con- 
course from every part of the earth. Some were hound 
for the Diggings, full of hope and energy. Many of 
, these appeared persons of respectability; but by far the 
greater number gave the impression of ruined fortunes 
and idle scheming. All, of course, were indulging in 
gKden dreams of the future. Quite as many indivi- 
duals were returning, either riJi and dissipated, or 
disappointed and miserable. Gambling and debauchery, 
in their most diVasing forms, were everywhere visible, 
and the police of tfie town, composed wholly of negroes, 
wfwe°*<^ite insufficient to keep down the constant 
brawls and brutal rovels of the populace. Mr Edward- 
son witnessed a whimsical instance of this inefficiency < 
in the case ofiva British tar, who, for some slight 
misdemeanour— breaking a window, we believe— was 
consigned to the police, and who contrived, however, 
by tlie prowess of his own single arm,, to keep a whole 
convoy of ‘the .niggers* at bay, till he was finally 
persuaded into more just and pacific .policy by seme 
countrymen, who had come terthe rescue. 

Tom ligd another anymore affecting example of the 
state of social matteite at Panama* In one of the 
boat cafes, lie encountered, to his painful and unbounded 
surprise, in the humble $Uise of a waiter, ah early 
school -fellow of his own, the fcon of a rich Virginian 
planter. The young man, on his way* to ^California, 
against the wishes of his friends, had fallen into bad 
society, had been robbed and cheated out of . his all, 
and ha&been compelled to take aomenial situation 
for breaJN&^ u ilhe should hear from home, whither it 
was some time ere shame Would permit him to write. 
Edwardson had the great and unmingled satisfaction 
of shortening his probation, insisting that his friend 
should accompany him home; and did hot finally part 



from him till he saw him received with pardoning 
welcome by some relations in New York. Sfleh ^ire 
the vicissitudes — and they are more mimerouXand 
remarkable than mmht be imagined — of a stare yf 
society altogether anomalous fn the liisftry of the ' 
world. • • ^ ./ 

After a sojourn of six day? Mp Ed ward son gladly 
set out from Panama, in company with a large party, 
for Gorgona, en route to Cha*jjjj^ *Tliis route, as it 
existed at the time, is well known; and since fien* 
the railway 1ms changed everything : we s%all, there- 
fore, merely say that our traveller, after a toilsome 1 
journey, arrived in safety at Chagrcs, a •small, filthy, ‘ 
and unhealthy place. A ruinous fort stands at the 
mouth of tfe river, oncq«ho doubt intended to protect 
the town, out at present it is desertft and useless, 
except that troops of ragjf^l emigrants often take 
shelter within its walls, no man forbidding or exacting 
aught in recompense. A small steam-boat, employed in 
navigating the shallow waters of the bay, carried our 
travellers to The Empire City, a noble vessel of 2000 
tons. Near her were anchor^ several other first-class 
steamers, two of which wereboun^ for Southampton 
with gold, and another ^>r New Orleans. The Empire 
City had oil board 2,000,000 dollars’ worth of gold-dust, 
and above 200# passengers, goon after noon, they 
weighed, and steamed majestically through the Carib- 
bean >Se;i straight for Jamaica. The passage was 
rough ; the wind blew' almost constantly in a gale, 
creating no danger, but much sea-sickness, so that .i 
• >?-ry l^-ge proportion of the passengers were to the 

few invisible. 

Prom Janmiea,1he passage to New York was unin- 
terruptedly delightful ; and as Edwardson — his health 
now completely restored— gazed again on his native 
shores, he felt almost as if the events T)i ihe past year 
had been but a troubled dream. At New York, he 
again embarked, and in a few dfljrs reached his home, 
having travelled nearly 3(100 miles in forty days, 
including Stoppages. Easy travel this, though some- 
what costly, compared with the former four months’ 
overland journey of above half that distance, making 
at least 11,400 miles in all. We notice it thus parti- 
cularly, as perhaps one of the most remarkable in Retimes ; 
usually to be met with of what the to-nnd-fro s^sterti 
of our day may accomplish in a space of time so short, 
and at a cost of loss than L.lfiO. What stores fffr • 
future thought — wjiat puzzling, grateful, rain tow - 
tinted memories — what useful lessons in l^fo, may 
not such travel afford, especially to the younp^and 
energetic! Many a reader, we ddflbt not, will think 
even the hardships of a prairie-journey notto^heavy 
a price to pay for the varied instruction practical 
, knowledge it is calculated to imptlrl. 

ST NICHOLAS’ EVE. ’ J 

We arc not ^ awa re whether our little tarry-at-horne 
friends are attainted with the fact, so firmly 
established in the minds of their young continental 
neighbours, that the*§ood St Nicholas, the patron of 
children, pays them an annual visit abaut three weeks 
before Christmas, bringing wiUi hinf a foretaste of the 
good things more peculiarly*J>elongiii|s to that glad 
gathering-time; and distributing his donations with 
strict impartiality, according to the different deservjngs, 
ainco his visit of the year before. He travels in very 
■ unpretending style, and by an unusual route, coming 
down the chimney under cover of night with his bag 
on his back, m id, stealing softly to the side of each 
-little sleeper’s bed, drops his token of amfrobation or 
reproof into the stocking, which is^gWEys carefully 
suspended there the moment it has been drawn off 
the night before. Wo to those who have laid their 
unbrushed locks on the pillow, or tucked in their 
unwashed feet beneath the clothes, or, worse still, 


who have allowed s#eei sleep to steal unwelcomed* 
ove$ tear-s\v#len eyelidl or plosion -printed brows! 

St NiuhVas is a* shrewd observer; he readily discerns 
such trace#, and interprets them as easily as a tale 
► that 'is told. Wo, then,* to such deTlnquents in the 
morning, when/the clatter, and* the bustle, and the 
prattle begins, and typjhPliflle hand, ami tongue, and* 
eye is busy finding oul how one’s self and one’s neigh- 
bour has fared 1 AtoRbr, him ur h£r who liaswiothing 
better to exhibi|^j£Sm the Iffoo^nstick, 

Jbat invariable ttSFcn ok* approbation and badge of 
^ftjgrace ! V 

Those who have studied such 'matters, decjpre it 
is all a mistake 1 to particularise St Nicholas as the 
chiidreii’s friend; that in so Joingwe acl: on the*old 
proverb, of getting an inch an asking an ell, and take 
advantage of a casual circumstance in the life .qf the 
saint — liis having rescued three little children about 
to be sold as slaves, fed and clothed them, having 
firs'# put them into a tub and washed them well — an 
exmnplo to future nurses — to Constitute lmji the patron 
of children from that time forth. We do not venture 
to decide the pui*M<* not professing to be learned in the 
merits of thcjRalcudar-roll ; but this we know, that 
whatever gooa deeds followed him, thift our remains ; 
for, looking out of our breakfast-rifom window m one 4 
of the northern towns of Ermine, on the morning of the 
5lh of .December, we are instantly made aw'are that 
some extraordinary iullucnce presides over the day; 
our somewhat dull busiifeas street is suddenly trans- 
formed into a festal-gallery. Over the way, at the 
groeer’s^o through the closed glass- doors, we can 
•Ustingiusli^omething mos> bright and ting 

all the little^^s to loiter, and take a wistful peep as 
they pass a loftgwy school. Lowor^Jown, at the baker’s, 
it is just the saiuv sLory ; item, at the lruit^stalls along 
each side of the street. In the houses, and out of the 
houses, wherever eatables or drinkables are bought and 
sold, thereat lie little roundtable is spread, covered with 
i I s snowytciotli, and mwned with a pile of gay and 
glittering things. We must pbsiflvely sally out, and 
have a nearer peep : so, though the frost is sparkling 
down from that eold bine sky, shining *L*ven in the 
si^ibeams, imr^Hh^yghtlie running Channel outside our 
foot u ay is now asJnLpalh of ice, and our landlord 
has been all the morning wrapping up tl« fkunps in 
the court wjrfdp handles of straw, arid fixing a tent of 
sailcloth over the laurustinas, which only a week ago 
were so trimly ranget^n boxes for our winter-garden, 
stijl we must Screw up oiy courage to desert the fire- 
side, and sec with *our eyes what the wonder is. We 
must, whether we will or no, for little hands and 
eager voices have gathered clamorously if^nd us : 
theft is pressure from within as well as from without. 
So, perhaps nothing loath, hand in hand, and Btep by ’ 
'step, even with the youngest — growing young again 
i TJUrsclves for the moment — we stroll away through the 
streets, and stop at every <jjhop. and gaze in at eve^ 
window, one of a crowd off mothers, maids? and 
children, all delightedly bent on the same absorbing 
business. * 

And a very pretty sWit those windows are, with 
their show of a da? — gonero-niorrow, <is if such things . 
were never in existence, until Christmas and New- 
year’s# I^ve* brings them out again «as good as new. 
The Erench fully understand the secret of charming . 
by novelty; they do not allow their attractions tO! 
weary the eye, or appear oufrof Jime and place. Th# 
gloomy winter’s day hy its sober tints, it& 'wsfcfljL ; 
textures? the sunshine the %ny toes iatoftii?/ 
shoj? windows as surely as ftto the gaf den y 
imperial visit creates eagleri and tricolor drapt kwsc, 
and medals and busts, all to vanish with the occasion $ 
a^estifal is as sure to tying its*6on&ons, and tMy 
in theii| turn to disappear, as if the ear tty or* more 
probably, the rising generation, had swallowed them up. 
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•The shops on this St Nicholas’ Ere are a Bight worth 
seeing, not the less' sf) from Uie marveUtms cheapness 
of those really beautiful, though perishable specimens 
of con fee t i o n aryjir t, within the reach of all cither to 
possess or admire. What .country but France would* 
trouble itself to make a child’s para tisc all over the 
land on that dull winter’:* duy, ,and place within the 
reach of the smallest, or the weakest, or the poorest, 
something to enjoy, for tjje yiditurc of a sou, or 
even ‘ f oour un rien If „t >*’ t*u 

The day is over; and tnj'f are «11 gathered round 
their foreign firefjdc — those.»*ittle English childrciyfif 1 
whorf we have been writing — brothers, and sisters, anh* 
cousins. They have a home together in that strange 
land, besides the othqK } |iomos that are always ‘home’ 
in their own land far away. r ^nd now they talk of 
this,. and now of that, comparing both, and wondering 
what woq]d absent dear ones say could they have seen 
the sights they have been enjoying all day ; and then, 
half credulously, they begin to look forward t(5e the 
night, and to speculate what portion of good tlijfngfc 
may fall to each one’s share. 

* ‘But, you know, it is all a storfiuVjiere is no Saint 
Nicholas,’ remarked Herbert scomfulV — an assertion 
( producing an' immediate clamour of dissent, and an 
appeal to mamma from the younger voices. 

‘ I really cannot tell/ replied the mother gravely : 
‘the morning will declare.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Fanny,’ remonstrated Herbert, proud of 
his ten years’ wisdom, ‘you know very veil it is all 
stuff and nonsense.’ 

‘How can I know, dear Herbert? Wivitueet with 
strifige ^mngs abroad ; butf, in my private opinion, il 
is only another name for that presidn^ spirit we find 
in every well-ordered little househ^l ; and whether 
we call it (Jeanie, "or papa, or Auik. Fanny, or Saint 
Nicholas, be sure the little ones shall know in the 
morning in what estimation it holds them.’ 

‘Oh, if it was but Jearjc!’ laughed air the merry 
voices, ‘ we should be safe enough.’ > j * 

‘But mamma, o< papa,’ said little Alice gravely, 

‘ those* spirits know our spirits too well.’ 

‘ Too well, dear child.* 

‘I am sure,’ exclaimed EdwgnJ^armly, 4 Alicp of 
all people has least to fear.’ "... # 

The Children all looked thoughtful. There was a 
sclent pause, and evidently a considerably quantity of* 
inward examination going on, when the quiet train of 
thought was suddenly intercepted by a startled ex- 
clamation from a near-sighted old lady, *vho was sitting 
beside the stove, and who, intending to place her cup 
and saucer on the top of it, and so sip her tea at 
^cisure#fhd in comfort, had miscalculated the distance, 
and allowed it to topple over with a crash, discharging 
, its contents into her lap. 

Now this poor oW lady, the aforesaid Jeanie, was a 
countrywoman of our own — not so very old either, a 
(.Jbut her life had been so stf and dreary, that it seemed 
to Have doublecKjts Jelgth ; and Tier health so broken, 
^.nd spirit so subdued, that to Jbe oldest amongst us 
she had nev^r appeared young. Long, long ago, when 
. a mere school-girl, she hadfieon married to a distant 
, relation of ouf own, a rnlrn who feought hc^ only for 
\ her money, and treated her with carelessness* from the 
very outset of titeir married life— a caretes^rtsas that 
ip after-years, and under other evil influence, deepened 
into unkindness, and even into cruelty, until friends 
f found it necessary tg interfere and effect a sepanyAnn. 
h And so, with a narrow income, without any experience 
K of life beyx^'tftit of ifcan\* unkindness, swd u as she 
‘ 'herself expressed it/ without chick or child, c or felood- 
;; / relation to stand between her and the world, she had 
feio face it all' alonO, and perhaps often to feel that the 
Mptjly wor^|She ©Kperienqpd in this novel contact jr as 
8 ° me ** ' tllG ^ a ^ tuatet ' tyranny ' from 


Very simple, and guileless, and humble-minded, our 
poor beanie was ; an oddity undoubtedly in manner 
ancV'kppearance, but so far she was rather a gainer 
by doming abroad. Her little peculiarities, both natural 
and acquiAid, passed *here for some of the varieties of 
‘insular manners-;’ andjier dress — which Hways pre- 
served the fashion -w;orfi at the time of her separation 
from her liusband, especially the round mob cap with 
wlii cli she had, <ps^sor*t of badge of her half-widowed 
TosUion, covered herHhen sunny locks, and which 
soenKMl iVt those latter day9 so antediluvian at home — 
looked rC ally becoming and suitable here, in its close 
resemblance to the head-dress in general use, trans- 
mitted unaltered from generation to generation. 

The darling of the children, what was 'she, indeed, 
but a grown-Up child herself, even to theiioinely peL- 
nnmc by which she ritvArpri they should always call her : 
though there was something even in this — this tacit 
setting aside of later ties ; those vague footprints of n 
sad nest ; that tenderness of spirit that led her always 
to blame herself rather than another, and to speak of 
her sole enemy as * poor fellow * — all tills was so much 
more angelic than childish, that thoj' hardly knew whe- 
ther to love her as ^companion, or revere her as a saint. 

We had always been her’ 0 sheet- anchor ; and after 
our departure for a residence abroad, she had felt so 
lonely, so unequal to the business of life, that she had 
requested us to seek out a quiet lodging close to 
ourselves ; and from fhence she used to visit us every 
day, but chiefly in the evening, when she delighted in 
quietly sipping her cup of tea as she looked round at , 
all the bright young faces gathered in at that hour; 
while -on any little festive occasion like the present, i 
she was sure to participate so warmly, that her friend 
was certainly not far out in quoting her as an alias for 
St Nicholas. 

But to return to the crash. Herbert, one of the last 
arrived of the cou flns, and who evidently had not | 
impoited a large stock of politeness, now responded j 
to the general start by a boisterous kuigli as he | 
exclaimed : 4 Well done, ohl woman ! there goes our j 
best cup and saucer.’ 1 

lie was silenced by an indignant poke from Edward, | 
whe/' hastily rejoined: 4 No, indeed; it is one of the \ 
white ones : it can be matched for a few sous/ j 

‘It is of much greater consequence to have dear ] 
Scanie all wet, and her nice black silk apron stained/ 
sattl loving Alice. 

‘Oh, no danger of } hat/ exclaimed practical little 
Lu<ry, *'if you wine it off at once;’ and taking a nice 
white handkerchft^ out of her pocket, she put it into 
Alice’s hand, and rail round behind Jennie’s chair to 
aseertam^the extent of the damage and pick up the 
fragments'. 

All this While poor Jeanie waB standing up, shaking 
i}ll over, half rcA?ly to cry, and incessantly reiterating: 

4 Deary me, deary me ! what an awkward mischievous 
creature I am/ Alice, down on her knees, pursuing 
the meandering streams that flowecMrfvery direction 
along the silk apron, and assuring dear Jeanie,. in her 
soft comforting tones, that she^s neither mischievous , 
nor awkward, tbut, on ttyp contrary, all that was nice, 
and kind, and gottd. , * 

The parent left it® among them, smiling to one 
another, as the little^scepe brought out something 
characteristic of each of the children. Who knows hut 
St "Nicholas was looking dpwn the chimney too ? They 
all said so the*next moment, when Lucy sb&uted out r 
4 A miracle, a miracle:’ and, starting up from behind 
Jeanie’s chair, displayed to their wondering eyes the 
cup and'&vjucer, perfectly unharmed, tijflit and whole as 
ever. 

4 Nonsense,’ exclaimed Herbert roughly ; * you 
smuggled a fresh one round/ 

‘ It is only a rogue would think of it,’ rotorted pert 
little Fanny. 
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‘Conic and sec lor yourself,’ saitf Lucy quietly; to put her young” chani to bed: 4 What would the 
and all gathering round to iiftrestigate the cas*}, dis- good Saint Njpfiolas sajjp to come and find nothing 
covered that the cup had broken its fall, and noAihg read£?’\ ^ * 

else, by alighting half-way down on some small-cof. in So, Shortly all were well tucked in and fast asleep; 

the bottom of the coal-box. # • ’ • ^hougfh Aunt Fanny declares that, a«full hour after- 

‘ Mercy tgi us ; it is truly miraculous Wluit is going wards, Merhcrt J the unbelieving Herbert— had his 
to happen me ! ’ Exclaimed tho*still fumbling Jcanie. • eyes wi4c openf fixed oi* tfcc chimney. What took 


‘It must have been St Nicholas’ guardianship,’ Aunt Fanny into the %ursory at that hour, we do* not 

+ i l * — , . _n 1 i *. it • . • „ ii' x 


muttered Herbert contempt uott sly • • 

* Or old King Coal!' oxclaimflinitft Fanny, at Ace- 
putting it to music, while each sweet ydkng voice 
catfhing up the chorus, encore and encore, pRor 
Jcanie nothing else to do but sit down an^ steidv her 
nerves, and think it was very good fun after all. 


care to ask: we al^jjjluld tellyin the vnorniag tliat 
somebody had been 4^(‘-?|Ljs«ifherous somebody too— - 
for each gaping-ii?JlithS^ 1J ijE^t! was as lulf as it 

i^mld hohrwith all mam S' r of tiny cakes and bonbons, 
mm winter-fruits ; while,* perched otf*the top of#each, 
wis some little symbol of the estimation ip whflfli its 


They wer^n the midst of their (jive, when the sound o\vi^;r was held: on all but Herbert’s ; Iks .stocking 
of carriage-Wieels stopping at the dooi^and a pull at was so full and so heavy, it wdfannugh loMuako him 
tlie hall-bell, startled us all jifrc^h. It was rather ail a votary of St N ichdfcts* for ever ; but some twip^j of 


unusual hour for visitors; anfl \\e do believe 


conscience seemed to whisper that all was not right. 


•looked towards the door, some amongst us expected As he sat on the floor, he emptied out" the contents of 


no less than St Nicholas himself, Justine, however, the locking, and there, sure enough, on the top of all 
ushered in a gentleman well known to the fa pa And tlm ponbons, out came rolling % fiat round stone, with 
mamma, though a stranger to the young ones : he was tins motto attached, written in a stilf olfl-lashioncd 


iocking, and there, sure enough, on the top of all 


one of tJie doctors of the plnclfc a kind and intelligent I character : 
man, speaking English fluently, and Vnjoj ing most of j heart.’ 
the English practice. YWtli the ease of a well-educated i 1’oor lie 


IarjJj^ than a stone is an unbelieving 


the English practice. AWtli the ease of a well-educated Poor Herherrgrew very red ; in spite *f his boasted 
Frenchman, he at once entered on the object of his manhood, the tears would start: th?y werc*healthful 
vibit, and stated that, having b^en called in to attend tears, however -no angry word accompanied them, 


an English gentleman, who had arrived by tlie packet- 
boat the night before, and who lay dangerously ill at 
one of the hotels on the quay, one of his first inquiries 
1%1 been about the family of this house, and whether 


even when saucy little Fann/, tapping him on the 
shoulder, exclaimed: 

‘ Aha I Mr Herbert, tliif does not come altogether of 
doubting St Nicholas; you doubted Lucy when she said 


the doctor had any acquaintance with them. Being she foundthe cup and saucer unbroken; and you 


answered in the affirmative, he had most urgently 
requested the doctor to call and acquaint us with Ins 
position, and entreat Mr Ross to come and see him. 


‘He is unable to write or even hold a#p^n,’ continued humouredly, as h\carcfully laid ashlo the admonitory 
the doctor earnestly ; ‘ but lie admitted me so far into stone. ‘ I don’t doubt, at an} rate, that III irtnkc some- 


ijpubted goodness in going off to UPMtusbaiid ; 

and > ou douln^ “ tlu* raseiu’s ” repentance ’ 9 

‘Hush! litti^ehattcrhox,’ answered Herbert good- 


his confidence as to say, that although a relation of thing good out of this ; there— go b&j what you’ve got 
yours, there had been an estrangement which jnight for yourself^ * 

prevent you* acceding^) Ins request ; but ho cmnmis- . And following the dirg^iun of Ins finger, all the 
sinned me to say it was the request of a dying and young eyes nclicld the gay phmiftge^Vf a parrot perched 
repentant man, who desired to leave with you— as* a on the top of tlie stocking beside Fanny’s Lute bed. 
mutual friend in former days— a message of reconciha- And. now the laugh was fairly against her* though we 


tion and contrition for one he had wronged : ho wills cannot say she ^ro 
himself Mr Barnard.’ * # Ilefbcrt. ThcitswWl 

At the sound of this name, a lialf-supprossed exela- good and fair enough 
mation fluttered round the little circle : our eye# .enough— a brigJU, br 
involuntarily turned towards Jennie; she had rij^n is that winged angel 
from her chair unnoticed duringfthe doctor’s narrative, remind us, our Alice, 


cannot say she4io rc it with as inUcli philosophy as 
Ilefbcrt. Thcit s\mft *%} r i ng Alice, what ombleinwas 
good and fair enough ior lier? Ah! there # it%itl, tme 
enough — a bright, bright rose! But why, all! why, 
is that wiug?d mi gel rising from its petals? Is it to 


from her chair unnoticed durmgtthc doctors narrative, remind us, our Alice, m 
and, bending forward, had cagerty devoured cvety wgrd, earth — tliat th(*ir home 
as if instinctively prepared for the flj^ne that had taken roses ? ^ * 


knot here, even amongst the 


all the rest of us so completely by surprise ; and now, 
with a glow almost of youth in her cheek aii(^iiiSPi|%s, noble boy, is at times a little thought too stably and 
she — }*os, the timid, irresolute, trwnulous JtCnie — now unbqjding — he has a Gothic church with qji exceeding/* 
drew herself up quite decidedly, and before any of us high steeple ; while our thrifty little housekeeper, Lucy, < 
had been able to utter a word, stcadiM replied for all : ]ias got a house of her <wn, a veritable French chateau, 

4 j go at once.’ ^ w ^*4^n sugar, with its steep roof arui tall chimneys, and 


And Ed ward - 
noble boy, is at 1 


who ’with all his goodness, dear 


a nm gw nv vnv*v. ^ ~ ^ p u 7 i 'll 

‘Yes, .sir,’ continued sue, turning to the doctor; terrace-front and gnrden-frmit, the same in doors ana 
‘I am that gltrifeman’s wife — the individual to whom windows before and belli nm Whatyi wonderful Sff 
you have this moment alluded; my place is by his Nicholas! — how well he knew them all! Only poor 


Y r hat%i w 
them all ! 


you have this moment alluded; my place is by his Nicholas! — how well he knew them all! Only ^oor 
side ; unless, indeed,’ juid here the voice faltered for Herbert, we think he really too hardon him ; ana 


a moment — -‘unless y^a tell mcJ that sucli an interview so every one agreed, whem after a good*7Tbal of wfaia- 
may endanger his life.’ \ • poring con sultation^ with ^icc duringfthe day, and; 


may endanger his life.’ 
Wo felt dear Jeanie 


^ht ; noa^nowing how 


penng consultation* wiui juicc uunngfuie uay, ana 
some fur#u»r mysterious closeting by himself, Herbert 


short, how precious, the monrfffts m%lit be ; so we entered the timing-room after dinner % and walking up 
wrapped her up warmlj r , aud with her double escort to his uifblc, apologised manfully for his rudeness to 


manfully for his rudeness to 


ahe descended to the carriage. .As she was leaving^he poor Jeanie the evening before; and producing th#/ j 
.room, Ileubert murmured: f I know I would never go identical stone, now converted into a letter-pressor J A 
to such a rascal ; no, never a step!’ Amidst all her suclf as we see in the shop- widows here, tlie tppf 
preoccupied agitating thoughts, Jcanie stopped short, neatly parted w ith a doi^ buying ^^Iufi-brancb.^ : | 
and kindlv lavfhir her hanJ nnnn • 4 Mv doubslSss Alice’s suggestion— h# requested 


preoccupied agitating thoughts, jeanie stopped short, neatly parted v ltn a cio* Dicing ^^lim-Drancu^i J 
aud kindly laying her hand upon his h^fi : ‘ My doubts Alice’s suggestion— h# requested 
dear boy,’ she gently said, ‘may Godyzjilryou many present if to Jeanie, as a sort q f amende, * ; Jpf 

an opportunity before you are as olaas I of feeling And amongst us Jeanie did soon return, 
what a blessed tiling it is to forgive.’ the sains broken-spirited, nervous jjpor 

The next moment sbe was gone ; we heard the struggle had been a brief otfe; but itt 1 

carriage drive off, and then came Annette, clamorous days we f2 realised hopes in which years ; ^ lifeniiad 

* * ■ ■ , 


foiled. Her husband had ‘ caietib her blessed ; ’ his own 
true, dear wife. He had accepted tlj^ higher mes- 
sage of forgiveness ahd reconciliation lrom J\e lips 
of the gentle messenger, who so truly practised' what 
she preached. Sfwid so she had fulfilled her npssbn — , 
' no longer drooping earthward, darklyt propingi for her 
buried talent, she was up a®d rcadyVrom t^at time 
forth to ente$ into the joy of her f^ord. 

We bad tacitly Cropped the t&Lfuiniliar appellation, 
and could* see that sh^ at the substitution 

of her fnarried name*; it ®o 'r sounded ns a mockery 
in her ears. This was explained to the eldef- cliildn^*', 
and tfae young ‘M'os, unquestioning, followed 
lead;* out ffcr a long lime we could perceive that they 
addressed her with a ceUain degree of hesitation, find 
gazed with a sort ffA inquisitive awe at the new- 
faslqpned mourning garment!, ; 'while we do, believe 
that to this very hour a lurking suspicion is lodged 
in their little hearts, that their own dear Jennie was 
spirited away on that eventful night by St Mick pi as 
himself, and transformed into ‘ Mrs Barnard, in Vli^r 
widow’s cap.’ 


* TIIE M()NTII:\ 

S C 1 J?N C E AND A R T S. 

Tub honour paid to sonic of our most eminent artists 
and Bavaria lit the close of the French Exposition, and 
to some of our manufacture* s also, has been recipro- 
cated by a distinction conferred on M. IWiuoauIf, who,* 
as the author of the pendulum experiment for dernon- 
J strating^M^otation of the earth, made h^.^f fnmoiy’ 
a ffw years ago. The Rifyal Society , / c \> their anni- 
I versary meeting on St Andrew’s )f\r, gave their 
highest award — thc'elopley medal — the distinguished 
Frenchman, who came over to receive it in person. 
At the same time, the royal medals were given — one 
to Mr liind, the astronomer, for his resyuehes, and 
discovery of ten,, of the mV^minor planets: the othei; 
to Mr Westwood, iylio&c reputation ns an Entomologist 
is well-known. 

M. Fouqmlt, though only about thirty years of age, 
lias made important discoveries m p|)t;es as well as in 
ir. .olmnies ; and many will re*f 5 ^o’er / nis gyrosedpo, 
by w^di he also demonstrated the earth’s rotation. 
He lias very recently used this instrument for another^ 
purpose, which we shall endeavour £d explain, ft is 
known that a piece of meLaL^nspended so as to spin 
round between the poles of q powerful plcctro-magnct, 
will stop suddenly as soon as the magnet is connected 
with the battery. Well, M. Foucault brings the bronze 
wheel of his gyroscope between the poles of such a 
'magnet, ai\d, turning a crank, makes it rotntf 200 
times in a second; and then, while at this speed, on 
contact being made with the lottery, the w heel comes 0 
to a stand-still in a e few seconds ; ‘as though/ to qy^v, 
M. Foucault’s own words, ‘an invisible break hud been 
*"api^;ed to the „movutg bGdy.* If now the wheel be 
forcibly made to move, it becomes warm, and goes on 
increasing in temperature untf it is quite hot to the 
touch, owiiffc to the resistance of the magnetic cur- 
tents. This ‘a curiouft/oxampjp of the conversion 
oj, force into heat/ and is likely erelong It* find its 
way into popult^; lecture-rooms. * ^ 

The Society of Arts, since the opening 01 their 
session, have discussed several important questions of 
much practical utility, r as may be judged of from a 
few of the titles — ^ On the Construction of lMvato 
, Carriages ’ pJjcw|,‘lJnilg^drUnage/ our ‘Iroq.Industry/ 
and the * Gums and Jlesins of Commerce.* Thq/nfor- 
niation given on this lagt-raentioned subject fvas singu- 
. l^fly interesting ; and those who are unacquainted 
ssnth it, will be greatly astonished at the prodigious 
quantities of gums and^ resins that are imported. 

* iCoiJ^derable supplies of m kp> or saloop, are£, now also 
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brought from India to mix with chocolate; and a seed 
mistakenly called the* sassafras-nut, for the same 
pmngse. e 

Huxley, whose name we have more than once • 
Mentioned connection with his researches in marine 
natural history, has been appointed Professor of Phy- 
siology to the Ilv/yal ^institution, Albemarle Street, 
an appointment full of promise for all parties. The 
Institution •announoiff that the Actonian prize of L.105 
;vilh, be given fa for an ‘Essay illustrative 

of tve Wy,,dom and Beneficence of the Almighty as 
maUifcsti/l by the Influence of Solar Radiation.* Mr 
Brodiy has at length been chosen Professor of ( -hemistry 
at Oxford — rn the room of Hr Daubcny, resigned — and 
without signing the Thirty-nine Articles ! At a recent 
meeting of ttyp Zoological Sbciety, a corljulimcnt was 
paid to the Empress of t|ie French, which will form a 
graceful pendant to tin. Victoria regia. Mr Gould 
exhibited and described a heretofore unknown hum-, 
ming-l/rd, and proposed to distinguish it as the 
Evgaua Jwperatrh . The Horticultural Society, having 
determined to hold no more flower-shows in their 
beautiful garden at CljfMViek, have sold their stove- 
plants by auction ; and the prices given for some 
specimens remind one of >'hat occasionally takes 
place at sales of rare old china. A Lucha supubcum 
fetched tliirty-lne, and an orchid sixty -five guineas. 
The latter was bought for the Duke of Devonshire, 
and will doubtless ho a conspicuous object in the 
magnificent collection at Chatswortli. To make up 
for the absence of the shows, the Society exhibit 
quantities of fruits and flowers at their meeti* .g-roohi 
in Regent. Street. H 

But talking of vegetable productions reminds us of 
ah agricultural show at Sacramento, wdiere some of the 
specimens were of extraordinary dimensions. Pump- 
kins, for instance, of 1 2b pounds' weight each; beet- 
roots, 7S leet long, jyjd a stalk of Indian corn, 21 feet 
high. Strawberries ripen there every month, and at 
times ^fcwo crops of applet and" pears are t gathered in 
the year. With such fecundity as this (and a market;, 
gardening and tillage in California should he far more 
profitable than gold-digging. Looking further south, 
we*flnd the republic of Venezuela asking for immi- 
grants, and offering 25 dollars to each father or mother 
of a family wdio shall land in the country: 20 dollars 
for persons of any age from seven to lifty ; and 1 0 dollars 
fog. those under seven. Besides which, a grant of 200 
square yards of land wjU be made, to each family. The 
natural* resources of t ic republic are great, and hands 
are wanted to 6yvolop them ; but no one should go 
who is not prepared to encounter political disturbances 
consequences. 

The hq,ne-growtl\ of flax, stimulated by the war, 
seems likely to increase, and become permanent. It 
has been successfully carried out in Scotland by Mr 
i^alrymplc of W^sthal] ; who raid'd 810 tons in 1851, 
and 1800 tons in the present j Sr, and is extending 
his works in readiness for a great er^gjjjavation. It is 
found that llax grows well gn Dartmoor, and the cul- 
tivation of the plant on that moorland waste iji to be 
encouraged. A meeting lias Sfcn held near Exeter to 
form r compafiy to jmrr'iase the flax from the farmers. 
The Imperial pud Cent/ A Agricultural Society of Paris 
have been trying to ckscover why seeds, apparently all 
alike, do not germinate all at the same time. The 
conclusion come to is, that the latest are so tightly 
enclosed in their envelope, as to prevent^or cheek 
the penetration of moisture ; and they are now inquir- 
ing whether the tardy seeds are the heaviest pr the 
lightest, yand whether they are obtained from one 
part of aScfant more than another. As regards the 
absorption oP^Vzote by plants, the Acad&uie ap- 
pointed a commission to watch a repetition of M. 
Ville’s experiments at the Jardin des Plantes ( w ® 
called attention to them some months ago); ana 
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'the result is, that plant3 do borrow azote from the of manures ; the eausr* fertility andCbyrenness of 
atmosphere quite independently of the soil. 'Shis is sods* and tlnxjiaramouyt importance of making the 
an important fact in the chemistry of vegetatioh, atimSmhoric oTeiqents available, *partieularly the arn- 
r.rul tho Academic marked their sense of it bjj an. moniaf On-this Professor Way observes: the fanner 
■ award of 4000 franca to M. YUle. Anot.ljcr sav'anff % *may^irofit by this newly discovered hodnty of nature, if 
M. Basset, B says, that the virtues of beet-rout are not he will tike full Advantage tif the •atmospheric manure 
half known or appreciated ; t]i?ib it far more profit,-* by mean* of drafliage, whi$h promotes tho equafcflowof 
able than grass in the feeding # of battle, Hi|d contains the water through, utstcad of over his soil; by deep 
such a variety of chemical products as toSnako it cultivation and thoroiu^fpulvorisafcioifof the land, which, 
| better worth cultivation than iVkilculfurists genei4dlj r # brings every part of J int£*o*tqffc with the' air. The 


, - ^ ... geneiAllyi c , 

I are disposed to believe. Signor Matteucdk of 3ns:t, atmosphere is to TJP fac^r - ilii^ tno sea to tho Tiaher- 
after a study of the means to prevent loss fnim liiil- Whan- he tUio spreads Iks nets the widest will catch 


after a. study of the means to prevent loss fi’.mi liail- 
storms, concludes, that twenty lightning-cnndii^tors to 

. : i 1,1 


Among the prizes oflfc^f! by the S'jpioty, 


tho square mile would suffice : tall trees, church -towers, i* pursuance of their main objects, rfo Jiwenty 
or other lolly erections, to be made available when sovereigns for tl^e best essay 1 Dn Different Mycfiaul&al 
possible, antipoles to be set up in otlwr places, cacli to "Modes of Deepening the fttapf^lioil, in orAer to give 
carry a wire-cable topped by appoint made of sheet- it the full Benefit kk Atmospheric Influence fyrty 
copper, with a wire xietlie ni'dAe. so\ereigns for the best ‘On the Chemical Results 

•* The Society of Arts and Secures at Utrecht; superinduced in newly deepened Soil *hy Artuospherio 
offer prizes of sixty ducat, tor an examination of j Action;’ twenty sovereigns for shewing how best to 


the causes which produce different kinds oP natural 


moorland under eultiviStion ; and, not least in 


alteration in wood ; for a similar examination as regards j importance, a similar sum for the best and f nmst suit- 
paper and parchment, and tl\ means of prevent, urn ; j able yians and descrintious of labourers* cottages. Tbjjj„ 
for a report on tlie different kinds o! sugar,,. and on j looks like beii- ; m earnest, and we are glad to aid 
certain methods. Jfcr "whlbh adulteration of dour and j in giving publ-eily to the Society’s aim% It appears. 


bread may be detected. M ith increasing population that, out of fin, not) Ooo acp' ui'^pr cultA’iition in 
and high prices, anything rclaJmig to the supply of Kngland, 10.000,000 produce wheat; wliile in Franco 
food is of essential interest. The 1’ r jan govern- 50,000.000 acres of wheat are' grown. We, however, 
men l offers a prize of 10,000 francs to any one who will get on the avi rage lour quarters to tho aero; Franco, 
discover a way to make starch, for manufacturing less than two. • 

purposes, from a non-alimentary substance. <Vn..ider The iicli ptice of tallow is keeping chemists on the 
ing t lie* enormous quantity of Hour used m the cotton alert. 1o tmd a # substitute among vegetable productions, 
manufacture nlomw this becomes a highly important ' nd froq-u,^ announcements of new diM^ries arc 
question. With rog.irl to another kind of food, the made, Uanu is being so ifrar, it lias been suggested 
Stall, stieal Society of London have published a paper that benefieird '^e might be made of tho vegetable 
b}' Mr < ’leghorn (a,u ingenious citiz(*i ot Wn-k, in tallow of ( Mima, \\iieh is producerT’Sn such quantities, 
(hi ill mess'), ‘ On tho Causes of the Fluctuation in that m one large district of the empijo # t,ho people 
the Ucrring-fishcr}.' The fluctuation, as is well pay their taxes with rlio yield of the taiIow-tro<*. Dr 


j known, is in some seasons so great, that the quantify Bleekrodc, ^pf the Academy of Sciences at Delft, lias 
j of herrings ,takcn is dtmiiitshed by a third or nnore ; analysed a^new kind ot yjtx receivjJ from Sumatra, 
uid Lhiie seems reason to believe that the falling and reports it suitable for can ( Ill's *Ti moderate price. 


off is duo to controllable causes. Herrings swann He lias had a few candles made, anti will shortly make 
to the places where 11 icy can meet with proper food, Ifit* result public. The wax, Uriah ^or gut^i) J<ahoe, is 
and deposit their spawn. These places they /ind ot vegetable orntip* * 

on our own coasts; hut, %-^j>proachmg them, they Every wcekNlioS* effect of war in stimuLd^g 
encounter ‘ 10.07-t boats, manned by 41.015 sailors, the science of destruction, mid certain uiecliat^tiiuSrtB. 


who employ *1,931,.* >30 square yards of netting, as f Wc hear tliafc exjierimeuts are being made in the 
exlcnt tluit would cover an area of 2(»\ square government thorls at Woolwich in connecting 1 ; cast-iron 

aad if the nets wen’ spread oijt liiu*ally, they would plates b^’ welding instead of rivets. The process is to 
reach a distance of 4741 miles.* The herring%rqj|pds heat the edge^ of the ;^Jatcs almost to fusion, and 
have thus 4)0011 over-fished; and, to^&event further ill then strike them together on both sides. K .success- 


nave uiusDecn over-iisiieii ; and, to^pTrevent lurtner ill 
consequences, it has been suggested that the herrings 
should he left unmolested <m Sunday. % 

On the subject of fish, -wo r»jny mentifn further 


the herrings | ful, this method will increase the strength of boilers, 
**— * | ami all other structures in which riveted pfcitcs arc 

ti%n further usei’f and the surface will he level and^conrWUmis* 


M. Coste’s report to the Academic on the # progress of, A sliell is being tried which is to < vplode tli(‘ moment 
bis pUciculture. Tie states that tbo^eggs of ditlcrent j^L falls, irrespective the lengtJi of fuse. Two 

species of trout T/fujlityrom tbejl^akc of G one !D L<b i mdred iron gun-boanr and mortar- boats an* being 
and the Rhino to not oidy been successfully | bunt, the latter to be available, wlien required, for pon- 

hatched, •but%|j^f k some of the fish, now eighteen and ] toon-bridges; but the monar-Jaft, constructed #imf? 

‘/isetl for flif* attack < 


and the Rhine to 1* £H%lnPe not oidy been successfully j bunt, the latter to Lk* available, when required, for pou- 
hatched, -hul%Jufl£ some of the fish, now eighteen and toon -bridges ; but the monar-Jaft, constructed #iml^ 
thirty months old, are b^iuning to breed. So very larly to the one impnfvised for flit 1 attack on OenitchL 
satisfactory a result is a proof that fish may be aceh- appears to he the in os •form id able means of offence yS 
matised and domestiRiTed, and removes all doubt on contrived. It is a platform resting onfflhtoons, that 
that point, as^ well «as on ano^ier not lifss important — 'serve as magazines # arme(r*%ith a 13-in®h mortar which 
namely, that species hitherto gupposed^o need a eon- throvs iifBholl of 200 pounds a distance of 4000 yinijs. 
slant current of water will lyw^aud tlftivo in basins with impounds of powder. A huge ^mortar, to thrdv% 
where the water is only occasionally renewed. A lew the 3fT-iftch shell, is also being constructed, and we are 
^months ago, M. CostcVas appointed to stock the Aake soon to hear whether its tremendous energies can be 
t in the Bois do Boulogne w r ith fish, when 50,000 fry of brought into play. A stec^ gun, cast in Prhssia, 
various kinds of trout were thrown in. As nearly weighing more than three tons, afcd from whicl^much. 


the whole of these have lived, and many of them are was expq^ted, burst at Jhc Jrst Tt a was worth 

^^pHiAflvo to ai#c inches long, reproductum^viU soon L.logfj. The fact that 9w) perstns are now employed 
commence, and then wc shall see wl^^**fl)c done in in the oftenal at Woolwich, i ^striking evidefico of tho 
the breeding of fish on the great scale. activity prevailing in that establishment. ^ 

The labours of the Royal Agricultural Society, in S Leans- power has lx?en successfully applied On 
\ anotlier branch of the same question, claim attention. I’ftston wind Kendal Canal? where a screw-steamer 
These comprehend continued inquiries as to’ the effects twenty Jorse-power drags 209 tons of coal, inArfain 
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pj, the rata of tv|o wiles an hour. Greater 
found to raise a swejl injurious, to the banks, 
this with animal-power : one horse will 
one and a quarter mile per4wq%V Tlus 


imy of Sciences at Turin have had an mv^t!otm f . Misthinks.* Dame Nal.ne made you m some dream 
lit before thorn, which, instead! of stemi as nsj^*'Of old-world women- -Chricmhild, or bright 
..•{power, employs ‘hydrogen gas? obtained from A«V u, ga^ or BouftiecaAk'reely fair, 


iwtfve {power, _ _ . 

Jte decomposition of water by means of a pile called 
jSydrottynamica and, a ‘new System of employing the 
pWtive-pewej* of water, ^iq’pxibj^to all locomotive art 
V and industry.* * % p m \ 

■ An Academy of Science? .has been estanlished in 
, New Orleans, and*' as sent the* first part of its Proeebu" 
ings/t^ scientific societies in this country. And thf 
Academy San Francisco continues, to give similar 
signs of life 1 and act* vl v . Lieutc nant Kane lias returned 
’ from his adventurous voyage- in* search of Franklin. 

He got up as far as latitude 82 degrees .“>() minutes ; 

■found Greenland to be, as was supposed, an island, 
terminating on the north in hold cliffs; and snvuthe 
fftjiame open sea which JF Ichor mentions m his /a/.*lp<r 
Voyages. lie estimates its extent at "000 
miles: .We have news from the IludsoifsTkiy 
that a party had started to explore the coast 
, where, as J> line reported, tho lew* survivors of 
Franklin’s expedi'qm were frozen to death. 

; , The removal of the National Gallery having been 
recommended by a parliamentary committee, there is 
some talk of applying for permission to erect a hand- 
some hotel on the site, the Hotel du Loin re at Far is 
to be the model. To pass to educational matters: 
these are perhaps nioic discussed than ever. The 
Ad miral^".il>ofe published a series of regulifViOiB?, whicbi 
maltfe it imperative that ^ dorks and e Iuts serving 
.'under that department shall know ^ o' T to do what 
they undertake. Lord Ebringlon # dlers a prize of 
! j‘£.20 to promote middle-class education Jt is to he 
; competed for by young Devonshire farmers, of tie' 
y ages from eighteen to twenty-three, the mot( profieienu 
' ill their own lang^ge, in th V i,history and geography of-] 

, the British Empire^aihl in practical mathematics. In 
future ^ears the subjects will he higher. This is part 
, ,‘bf the systqrn of ‘county honours and county degrees’ 
.^formerly advocated* by his lordship. regrets that, 
k /f^yant of some additional p<iu«»s&ion. 1 so many good 
!', fanhc^ ;1 ' r nd sensible men shoum, to so great an extent, 

• he restrained from advancing agriculture by the freer 
‘‘ Communication of their knowledge to owners.’ Lord 
^Stanley is urging the formation^' village-libraries; but 
shall first inspire the lop. for reading? A Trade 
just been openeti at Wandsworth, and a 
Xltehool of Mines at Truro : the latter, we may hope, 

^ will relive a reproach which Cornwall has too long 
, ;1 d)®envoiiten| to bear. The schoolmasters and sc’sool- 
.mistresses of Hampshire, and the male and female 
| students of the same county, have tried for and wonj 
i < the .Ashburton prizes of L.I 57 -G. 8 , and L.7, ‘ for pro.. 1 ^ _ 

i ficiency in teaching common tilings.. Are we really to 1 The p 
a manifestation of the ‘prime wisdom’ that wume, 
speaks ot ■? * ■ 
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‘ A daughter of the gods - 
And most divinely fair.’ 


WO MA N. 
divinely tall, 


r 


Or Bereii>,aria as sne rose, her lip „ vf 

^Yrt rUd'W with the Poison that anoints 
H'tr mcmQiylfyhl - whed queen of queenly wive-/ 

1 iiVirve ^ who will crown you wife, you grand 
And goodly (n’ea&ire f who will rhount sublime 
w Tile- unpty churioUof your maiden thoughts, 

Curb the wild will that foams and chafes and hounds 
All masteries, and guide *y on 'safely borne ’ &V 

Tnto the gohiefr ga$c.«uwhere, beauteous sits! » 1( - * 
Grave Mationhood™ ,w$tb gracious, gentle ny 

AV hat eyes you have,' you wild gazelle O’ 1d$p lain. 

You fieiee hind of the f tforcs1 ! Now they Hash — 

Now blow- now in their dark and dovvu-dropt shade 
l Jury thVnisdvcs an instant, as sonic thought 
Too brief to he a feeling sweeps across 
The summer heaven olH'our careless heart, 

There — that light laugh — and his again noon-d u. 

■ r , 

Would I could paint you, line by line, ore Time 

Blots out the gorgeous picture— \ our »ripo mouth — 

lour while-arched throat your stature, like to S, nil's 

Among hi.s'b^’Jiren, vet so fitly framed 

In such harmonious svimnctn , we say 

As a cedar among hedgerow tre-s 

Nevei — * How tall !’ lmt only k Heavens! how lap.' 

717m made von fair ■*- did mould yoy hi tlie shape 
That poets dream of — sent vou forth to men 
• Ills ealigrapli inscribed on ^veiy Jmc 
Of v our brave fm in *’ 

ks'L written on vom soul? — 

1 know not. — 

Woman, upon whom i*- laid 

llei mi's own sign-manual,. lb*a. A \ , mock Heaven red. 
Reverence the signet on thee \\ r ear it thou 
With awful gladness, grave humility, 

That nor desnes, nor vaunts, nor is ashamed ; 

But lifts its face up to tile face of God - - 
‘ Vliou who hast nude rje.mukc me woitliv Thee !’ 


NATIONAL C II A IS A CTlfl RI STI CS Ol’ VLSSLI.S 


Fog is a great eoi 
lieigc v T oices are .burn 


sti.IGge v T oices arc •borne /ai along tVe waters, from unseen 
vessels ; f \i anchor or dieting 111 the calm. A German 
vessFi may he kig^vn by the beautiful national melodic# 
which the crew sh ^ 111 harmony ; a Dutetmian, h.v the 
clatLcr of wooden shot's; a Frenehman, by vociferous 
elmacrafio*. , and a ship that sails from our own dear 
native lainf^ may be recognised by our national curses 
and bait lahguagh in general. — Huyhc.s's Two Summer 
Cmhes. ‘ 

1 l ‘e« — 1 11 °V L --r - 

“ -vv' * T '*' ; ‘ ~ 

present number ot the Journal completes the Fourth 
for which a title-page and index #’vtrueen prepared, 
i and may he had of the publisher JE^nd their agents. 


END OF FOURTIl/'OLUMK. 
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